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THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  STATE. 

The  University  of  Michigan  is  a  part  of  the  public  educational 
system  of  the  State.  The  Constitution  of  the  State  provides  for  the 
I>erpetuation  of  the  governing  body  of  the  Institution,  the  Board  of 
Regents.  They  are  elected  for  terms  of  eight  years  by  popular  vote. 
In  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  State  the  University  aims  to  com- 
plete and  crown  the  work  which  is  begun  in  the  public  schools,  by 
furnishing  ample  facilities  for  liberal  education  in  Literature,  Science, 
and  the  Arts,  and  for  thorough  professional  study  of  Medicine,  Law, 
and  Dentistry.  Through  the  aid  which  has  been  received  from  the 
United  States  and  from  the  State  it  is  enabled  to  offer  its  privileges 
without  charge  of  tuition,  to  all  persons  of  either  sex,  who  are  quali- 
fied for  admission.  Its  relation  to  the  public  schools  of  the  State  has 
now  become  even  closer  and  more  vital  than  formerly,  since  under 
certain  conditions  the  graduates  of  High  Schools  are  received  into  the 
University  without  examination.  While  Michigan  has  endowed  her 
University  primarily  for  the  higher  education  of  her  own  sons  and 
daughters,  it  must  be  understood  that  she  also  opens  the  doors  of  the 
Institution  to  all  students,  wherever  their  homes.  Students  from  other 
States  are  asked  to  pay  a  larger  admission  fee  than  students  from 
Michigan,  but  they  receive  their  instruction  and  access  to  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  life  at  the  University,  without  incurring  any  charge  for 
tuition.  It  is  in  this  broad,  generous,  and  hospitable  spirit  that  the 
University  has  been  founded,  and  that  it  endeavors  to  do  its  work. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  University  comprises  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science, 
and  the  Arts  (including  the  School  of  Mines),  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,   the  Department  of  Law,  the  School  of  Phar- 
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roacy,  the  Homceopathic  Medical  College  and  the  Dental  College. 
Each  of  these  Departments  and  Colleges  has  its  Faculty  of  Instruction, 
who  are  charged  with  the  special  management  of  it.  The  University 
Senate  is  composed  of  all  the  Faculties,  and  considers  questions  of 
common   interest  and  importance  to  them  all. 

The  Department  of  Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts,  has  seven 
regular  and  full  courses  of  four  years  each,  namely,  the  Classical,  the 
Scientific,  the  Latin  and  Scientific,  the  Greek  and  Scientific,  the  course 
in  Civil  Bngineering,  the  course  in  Mining  Engineering,  and  the 
course  in  Architecture  and  Design.  Post-Graduate  courses  are  pro- 
vided for  tbe  graduates  of  this  University,  or  for  the  graduates  of  any 
College  or  University,  who  may  desire  to  pursue  advanced  study 
whether  for  a  second  degree  or  not.  Students,  who  do  not  wish  to 
pursue  any  one  of  the. above  courses  may,,  if  they  are  prepared  to  enter 
the  University,  pursue  selected  studies  for  such  time,  not  less  than 
one  semester,  as  they  may  choose. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  is  now  established  as  a  distinct  School 
and  has  a  regular  course  of  two  years. 

In  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  the  Department  of 
Law,  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  and  the  Dental  College  the 
instruction  is  given  largely  by  lectures.     The  lecture  course  begins  on 
the  first  of  October  and  continues  to  the  end  of  March. 

Students  in  any  Department  of  the  University  may  enter  the 
classes  in  any  other,  upon  obtaining  permission  from  the  Faculties 
of  the  respective  Departments. 


THE  LIBRARIES. 

The  University  Library  contains  about  23,500  volumes,  and  over 
7,000  pamphlets.  In  1871  it  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the 
library  of  the  late  Prof.  Rau,  the  distinguished  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg;  Germany.  The  Rau 
Library  was  purchased  by  and  presented  to  the  University  by  Philo 
Parsons,  Esq.,  of  Detroit.  It  contains  about  4,000  volumes,  and 
over  5,000  pamphlets.  It  is  especially  rich  in  European  worics  on  the 
Science  o(  Government,  Statistics,  Political  Economy,  and  cognate 
subjects.  An  appropriation  of  about  two  thousand  dollars  is  annually 
made  for  the  enlargement  of  the  University  Library. 
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A  Catalogue  of  the  Library  has  been  completed.  It  consists  of 
two  parts,  a  catalogue  of  titles  on  slips,  arranged  in  the  Alphabetical 
order  of 'the  names  of  the  authors,  and  a  catalogue  of  the  subjects 
treated  in  all  the  books  and  reviews  and  magazines  in  the  Library. 
This  catalogue  is  accessible  to  all  persons  who  use  the  Library. 

Eighty-eight  American  and  European  periodicals  are  taken  by 
the  Library,  and  fifty- four  magazines  and  newspapers,  representing 
nearly  every  part  of  the  country,  are  kept  upon  the  tables  of  the 
Library  by  the  Students*  Lecture  Association. 

The  Library  is  open  every  week  day  from  9  o'clock  A.  m.  to  5  p. 
M.,  and  from  7  p.  m  to  9^  p.  m. 

The  Medical  Library,  containing  about  sixteen  hundred  volumes, 
is  in  the  room  of  the  General  Library.  Twenty-four  Medical  Journals 
are  regularly  received. 

The  Law  Library,  kept  in  the  second  story  of  the  Law  Building, 
is  open  to  the  students  of  the  Law  Department,  ten  hours  daily.  It 
contains  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  volumes. 

The  two  Literary  Societies,  in  the  Department  of  Literature,  Sci- 
ence and  the  Arts,  have  also  good  libraries. 

The  Christian  Association  connected  with  the  University  has  a 
well  selected  Library  of  moral  and  i^eligious  works.  Donations  to 
this  Library  would  be  gladly  received. 

The  Libraries  accessible  to  the  students  amount,  in  the  aggregate, 
to  about  32,000  volumes. 


THE  ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATORY. 

The  Observatory  is  a  donation  from  citizens  of  Detroit.  The 
building  consists  of  a  main  part,  with  a  movable  dome  and  two  wings, 
one  of  which  contains  the  rooms  of  the  observer,  while  in  the  other 
is  mounted  the  splendid  Meridian -Circle  presented  by  H.  N.  Walker, 
Esq.,  of  Detroit.  This  instrument,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  of  the 
kind,  and  complete  in  every  respect,  was  impwrted  from  Berlin.  The 
same  room  contains  a  sidereal  clock,  made  by  Tiede,  in  Berlin,  and 
two  collimators,  north  and  south  from  the  Meridian-Circle,  for  the 
determination  of  the  error  of  collimation.  The  west  wing  contains 
a    Chronograph,    with    Bond's    new    isodynamic    escapement,    for 
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recording  observations  by  the*  electro  magnetic  method.  In  the 
dome  is  mounted  a  large  refracting  telescope,  with  an  object  glass 
thirteen  inches  in  diameter,  constructed  bv  the  late  Henry  Fitz,  of 
New  York. 

Students  who  make  astronomy  an  optional  study  during  the 
Senior  year,  or  in  the  University  Course,  will  have  instruction  in  the 
use  of  the  instruments,  and  will  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  observations. 


THE  MUSEUM. 

The  collections  in  the  University  Museum  are  illustrative  of  Nat- 
ural Science,  Ethnology,  Art,  History,  Agriculture,  Anatomy  and 
Klateria  Medica,  and  are  constantly  increasing.  During  the  past  year 
numerous  and  important  additions  have  been  made  in  the  departments 
of  Geology,  Zoology,  Botany  and  Archaeology,  Prof.  Harrington, 
while  connected  with  the  United  States  expedition  to  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  secured  important  ethnological  and  other  additions  to  the 
Museuin.  Prof.  J.  B.  Steere,  on  his  recent  return  from  a  five  years' 
journey  in  South  America,  Formosa  and  the  East  Indies,  brought  very 
large  and  important  collections  for  us.  The  following  description 
will  indicate  the  character  of  the'  collections  now  in  the  Museum  : 

l.-NATURAL  HISTORY. 

I.  A  choice  collection  of  Minerals,  embracing  over  six  thou- 
sand specimens,  principally  European.  This  collection  was  purchased 
of  the  late  Baron  Lederer,  and  is  called  the  ^^Lederer  Collection.^ ^ 
Also  a  rich  collection  of  the  Mineral  Species  of  Michigan,  includ- 
ing all  the  varieties  of  Copper  Ore  and  Associated  Minerals  from  the 
different  localities  of  the  Lake  Superior  district.  This  collection  is 
partly  the  fruit  of  the  State  Geological  Survey,  and  partly  the  result 
of  subsequent  labors  of  Prof.  Douglas. 

II.  The  collection  in  Geology,  consisting  of : 

1.  The  large  and  complete  series  of  lithological  and  palaeonto- 
logical  specimens  brought  together  by  the  State  Geological  Surveys,  of 
which  over  a  hundred  fossil  species  have  already  become  the  types  of 
original  descriptions. 

2.  The  White  Collection,  consisting  of  i,oi8  distinct  entries 
and  6,000  specimens. 
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3.  The  RoMiNGKR  Collection,  embracing  about  2,500  entri 
aad  6,000  specimens,  mostly  from  the  Mesozoic  formations  of  Central 
Europe.  This  collection  embraces  500  specimens  of  Mesozoic  Am- 
monites. 

4.  Smithsonian  Deposits,  consisting  for  the  present  of  a  col- 
lection of  foreign  and  domestic  specimens  of  buildhig  stones,  and  23 
specimens  of  fossils  from  the  Upper  Missouri. 

5.  Miscellaneous  Donations  and  Collections,  embracing 
more  than  four  cases  illustrating  the  metalliferous  regions  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula,  collected  by  Prof.  Winchell. 

An  interesting  collection  of  fossils,  chiefly  cretaceous,  from  the 
Yellowstone  Valley,  presented  by  the  late  General  Custer,  U.  S.  A. 

The  entire  Geological  Cabinet  is  estimated  to  contain  about  14,- 
000  distinct  entries  and  41,000  specimens. 

III.     A  very  large  Zoological  Collection,  consisting  of: 

1.  A  complete  suit  of  the  Birds  which  visit  Michigan,  with 
most  of  the  Mammals  of  the  State ;  a  nearly  complete  series  of  the 
Reptiles  found  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  two  thousand  species 
of  Mollusca,  embracing  all  the  land  and  fresh- water  forms  of  the 
Northern  and  Western  States,  and  a  considerable  collection  of  the 
Fishes  and  Radiata. 

2.  The  Trowbridge  Collection.  This  is  a  series  of  1,856  en- 
tries (3,000  specimens),  in  most  of  the  classes  of  the  Animal  King- 
dom, made  by  Lieut.  Trowbridge,  (formerly  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity), upon  the  Pacific  coast,  with  numerous  additions  from  the 
interior  and  eastern  portions  of  the  continent,  supplied  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

3.  A  collection  of  about  5,000  Coleoptera  and  Lepidoptera 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  George  L.  Ames,  M.  D.,  of  Niles. 

4.  Smithsonian  Deposits,  consisting  of  about  200  skins  of 
birds  from  the  Arctic  Zone;  204  entries  of  marine  shells  from  the 
Indo-Pacific,  and  Panama,  labeled  by  Mr.  P.  P.  Carpenter;  81  en- 
tries of  Unionidae ;  250  entries  of  miscellaneous  shells ;  in  all,  535 
entries  of  fresh-water  and  marine  shells. 

5.  The  Steere  Zoological  Collection,  comprising  about  25,- 
000  insects,  1,500  shells,  8,000  birds,  and  numerous  representatives  of 
other  groups;  total,  about  10,000  entries  and  60,000  specimens. 
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6.  A  collection  of  specimens  illustrating  Comparative  Anat- 
omy. This  collection  contains  several  perfect,  typical  skeletons,  and 
comprises  250  species,  1,000  specimens. 

7.  Miscellaneous  Collections  and  Donations.  The  whole 
number  of  entries  in  the  Zoological  Cabinet  is  about  23,250,  and  tlie 
whole  number  of  specimens  over  110,000. 

IV.     A  Botanical  Collection,  consisting  of: 

1.  The  plants  of  the  State,  collected  by  the  public  surveys,  and 
numbering  about   1,175  species,  1,500  entries,  and  9,000  specimens. 

2.  The  Houghton  Herbarium,  collected  by  the  late  Professor 
Douglas  Houghton,  M.  D.,  and  presented  to  the  University  by  his 
widow,  the  late  Mrs.  R.  R.  Richards.  It  consists  of  28  folio  rases  of 
dried  and  labeled  plants  from  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
is  estimated  to  contain  1,800  species. 

3.  The  Sager  Herbarium,  presented  by  Prof.  Abram  Sager, 
and  containing  about  1,200  species  and  5,000  specimens,  collected 
mostly  in  the  New  England  and  Western  States. 

4.  The  Dr.  Ames  Herbarium,  consisting  of  a  serial  collection 
of  7,000  specimens,  and  10,500  duplicates,  presented  by  the  family  of 
the  late  Dr.  Ames,  of  Niles,  Michigan. 

5.  A  collection  of  Alaskan  plants,  presented  by  Capt.  W,  H. 
Dall,  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey. 

6.  A  collection  of  2,000  species  of  plants,  presented  by  Prof. 
M.  W.  Harrington. 

7.  A  collection  of  225  species  of  mosses  from  Central  Europe, 
presented  by  Prof.  Paul  Reinsch,  Erlangen,  Bavaria. 

8.  A  collection  of  408  species,  over  800  specimens,  of  Algae, 
from  Mr.  Horace  Averill. 

9.  The  Steere  Botanical  Collection,  which  comprises  500 
species,  2,500  specimens,  mostly  ferns. 

10.  The  Adams  Jewett  Collection,  consisting  of  2,500  spe- 
cies, 5,000  specimens.  This  collection  was  a  part  of  the  estate  of 
Adams  Jewett,  M.  D.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  was  presented  by  his 
heirs,  through  H.  S.  Jewett,  M.  D.  (1868),  his  son. 

11.  The  Lemmon  Collection  of  460  species  of  California 
plants ;   presented  by  J.  G.  Lemmon. 
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12.  A  collection  of  300  species  from  the  Agricultural 
PARTMENT  at  Washington. 

13.  A  collection  of  3,000  German  plants  from  S.  S.  Garrigues, 
State  Salt  Inspector,  Saginaw. 

14.  A  collection  of  truncheons  of  different  varieties  of  woo<1s 
from  the  United  States,  South  America,  China,  and  other  countries. 

15.  A  collection  of  the  seeds  of  native  and  cultivated  plants. 

The  whole  Botanical  Cabinet  contains  10,000  species,  20,000  en- 
tries, and  70,000  specimens.  The  Geological,  Zoological  and  Botani- 
cal Cabinets  together,  are  estimated  to  contain  60,000  separate  entries 
and  255,000  specimens. 

II.-ARCH^OLOGY  AND  RELICS. 

This  department  of  the  Museum  contains  various  articles  of  do- 
mestic and  warlike  use  among  the  North  American  Indians,  and  the 
Islanders  of  the  South  Pacific ;  numerous  remains  of  the  ancient  Pe- 
ruvians;  many  specimens  of  clothing,  art,  etc.,  of  the  Amazonian 
Indians,  Modern  Peruvians,  Chinese,  Formosans,  and  natives  of  the 
East  Indies  and  Alaska ;  and  sundry  relics  and  memorials  of  the  en- 
terprises of  Peace,  as  well  as  of  our  great  Civil  War.  It  seems  emi- 
nently appropriate  that  the  University  of  Michigan  should  make 
efforts  to  preserve  memorials  of  the  native  tribes,  so  fast  disappearing 
before  the  march  of  civilization ;  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  this 
department  of  the  Museum  may  be  deemed  a  suitable  place  of  deposit 
for  any  such  relics  in  the  possession  of  our  citizens.  A  number  of 
interesting  relics  from  the  Pacific  Islands  have  been  added  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

Efforts  are  making  to  found  in  the  University  a  collection  illustra- 
ting the  materials,  processes  and  products  of  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture. The  nucleus  of  such  a  collection  already  exist  in — ist,  The 
Botanical  and  Zoological  Cabinets,  and  the  Cabinets  of  Economical 
Geology ;  2d,  A  collection  of  the  seeds  of  cereals  and  other  field  and 
garden  crops;  3d,  An  interesting  collection  of  textile  fibres  and  vari- 
ous substitutes  for  cotton,  received  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Washington. 

Ill.-THE  FINE  ARTS  AND  HISTORY. 

This  collection  was  commenced  in  the  year  1855,  *"d  at  present 
comprises : 
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1.  A  Gallery  of  Casts,  in  full  size  and  in  reduction,  of  the  most 
\'aJuable  Ancient  Statues  and  Busts.  These  were  mainly  executed  at 
the  imperial  modeling  establishment  of  the  Louvre,  by  Desachy,  of 
Paris,  and  by  the  Brothers  Micheli,  of  Berlin. 

2.  A  Gallery  of  more  than  two  hundred  Reductions  and  Models 
in  terr^  cotta  and  other  materials.  These  represent  Statues,  Portrait 
Busts,  Vases,  and  other  Antiquities  in  the  Museo  Borbonico  and  other 
European  Museums.     They  were  executed  at  Naples. 

3.  A  Gallery  of  Engravings  and  Photographic  Views,  executed 
in  Italy  and  Greece,  illustrating  especially  the  Arcliitectural  and 
Sculptural  Remains  of  Ancient  Rome,  Pompeii,  Paestum,  Athens  and 
Corinth. 

4.  The  Horace  White  Collection  of  Historical  Medal- 
UONS,  comprising,  first,  four  hundred  and  fifty  Casts  from  Antique 
Gems  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Berlin,  illustrative  of  Ancient  History ; 
second,  over  five  hundred  Casts  illustrative  of  Mediaeval  History  and 
of  the  Renaissance  Period  ;  third,  about  four  hundred  Medallion 
Portraits  of  Leading  Personages  in  Modern  History. 

5.  A  collection  has  been  commenced  of  engraved  copies  of  the 
great  masterpieces  of  modern  painting,  beginning  with  those  prior  to 
Raphael. 

6.  The  Statue  of  Nydia,  and  of  Ruth  Gleaning,  by  Randolph 
Rogers. 

In  addition  to  the  above  are  several  copies  of  Modern  Statues, 
Busts,  and  Reliefs,  by  Michael  Angelo,  Canova,  Thorwaldsen.  and 
others,  the  most  valuable  of  which  are  copies  in  bronze  of  the  Moses, 
and  of  the  Augustino  and  Julian  di  Medici  of  Michael  Angelo. 

A  new  Catalogue  of  this  Museum  has  just  been  prepared  with 
great  care  by  Prof.  Frieze. 

IV. -ANATOMY  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA. 

The  University  has  become  the  owner  of  the  valuable  Anatomical 
Museum,  formerly  the  property  of  Prof.  Ford,  the  results  of  his  labor 
for  many  years  in .  the  preparation  and  purchase  of  materials  for  the 
direct  purpose  of  most  successful  teaching. 

It  embraces  a  valuable  collection  of  bones,  amply  illustrating 
healthy  as  well  as  diseased  conditions,  likewise  the  various  changes 
from  infancy  to  old  age. 
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It  contains  numerous  skulls,  teeth  and  other  preparations  of  great 
interest  and  value,  by  which,  not  only  the  structure,  but  also  the  va- 
rious stages  in  the  development  of  both    temporary  and  permanent 
teeth  are  well  illustrated  ;  as  well  as  many  valuable  exhibitions  of  dis- 
eases of  the  teeth  and  associated  parts,  furnishing  the  Dental  student 
important  aid  in  the  prosecution  oi  his  studies. 

The  Arterial  Preparations  are  numerous,  embracing  complete  and 
partial  dissections,  well  preserved,  exhibiting  the  normal  as  well  as 
many  abnormal  arrangements  of  vessels,  and  furnishing  ample  facili- 
ties for  studying  the  vascular  system. 

There  are  also  Models  in  Wax,  Papier  Mach^,  and  Plaster,  of  va- 
rious parts  of  the  body  which  they  serve  best  to  illustrate ;  and  the 
Museum  is  rich  in  whatever  can  best  advance  the  interests  of  the 
student. 

The  valuable  collection  of  Prof.  Sager,  illustrating  the  compara- 
tive craniology,  neurology  and  embryology  of  the  Vertebrata,  and  also 
the  pathology  and  anatomy  of  the  Diseases  of  Women,  has  been  added 
to  the  property  of  the  University,  and  to  it  accessions  are  annually 
made. 

The  department  of  the  Museum  illustrative  of  Materia  Medica 
consists  of  a  very  complete  suit  of  crude  Organic  Medicinal  Sub- 
stances, embracing  between  five  and  six  hundred  specimens,  imported 
from  Paris,  put  up  in  beautiful  glass-covered  half-gallon  jars,  of  uni- 
form appearance,  finely  displayed,  and  arranged  according  to  their  or- 
der in  Natural  History ;  besides  about  one  thousand  other  specimens 
of  Simple  Mineral  and  Vegetable  Substances,  and  Pharmaceutical 
and  Officinal  Preparations,  Active  Principles,  etc.,  arranged  in  groups 
convenient  for  study. 

Besides  these  actual  specimens.  Medical  Botany  is  illustrated  by 
between  one  hundred  and  two  hundred  large  and  finely-colored 
Plates,  framed  and  glazed  and  displayed  for  observation. 

All  the  above  collections  are  arranged  in  galleries,  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  them  accessible  both  to  students  and  visitors.  The  Uni- 
versity thus  affords  a  secure  depository  for  objects  of  value  and  curios- 
ity, and  it  is,  therefore,  to  be  hoped  that  the  Museum  will  receive 
accessions  by  donations  from  various  sources. 
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The  Degree  of  Mining  Engineer  is  conferred  upon  students  who 
complete  the  course  and  pass  the  examinations  in  the  School  of 
Mines. 

The  Degree  of  Civil  Engineer  is  conferred  upon  students  who 
complete  the  course  of  Civil  Engineering,  and  pass  the  examinations 
in  the  same. 

The  Degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  is  conferred  upon  stu- 
dents who  complete  the  course  and  pass  the  examinations  in  the  School 
of  Pharmacy. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  students 
who  complete  the  Classical  Course,  and  pass  the  examinations  in  the 
same. 

The  Degree  of  BACHEtx)R  of  Philosophy  is  conferred  upon  the 
students  who  complete  the  Latin  and  Scientific  Course,  or  the  Greek 
and  Scientific  Coarse,  and  pass  the  examinations  in  the  same. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  upon  students 
who  complete  the  Scientific  Course,  and  pass  the  examinations  in  the 
same. 

The  Degrees  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Bachelor  of  Laws  and 
Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  are  conferred  upon  conditions  which  are 
given  hereafter  in  the  chapters  descriptive  of  the  Professional  Schools. 

The  Degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Philosophy,  and 
Master  of  Science  will  until  Commencement,  1877,  be  conferred 
respectively  upon  Bachelors  of  Arts,  Bachelors  of  Philosophy,  and 
Bachelors  of  Science  of  three  years'  standing,  who  are  graduates  of 
this  University.  But  after  1877  these  Degrees  will  not  be  conferred  ^'in 
cmtrse^\ 

The  Degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Philosophy,  and 
Master  of  Science  are  conferred  respectively  upon  Bachelors  of  Arts, 
Bachelors  of  Philosophy,  and  Bachelors  of  Science,  ujwn  examination, 
according  to  the  following  conditions  : 
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I.  (i.)  The  candidate  must  be  a  graduate  either  of  this  or  of 
some  other  collegiate  institution  empowered  to  confer  degrees. 

(2.)  He  must  pursue,  at  least  for  a  year,  two  of  the  courses  of 
j>ost-graduate  studies  designated  in  the  programme  on  the  following 
])ages. 

(3.)  He  must  sustain  an  examination  before  the  Faculty  in  at 
least  three  of  the  studies  so  attended — the  studies  to  be  elected  by  the 
candidate. 

(4.)  He  must  present  a  thesis  to  the  Faculty  on  one  of  the  sub- 
jects chosen  for  examination. 

The  second  Degree  may  thus  be  obtained,  on  examination,  one 
year  after  the  first  Degree. 

The  higher  courses  will  not  be  restricted  to  graduates  and  candi- 
dates for  the  second  degrees,  but  will  be  open  to  all  who  shall  give  sat- 
isfactory evidence  of  ability  to  profit  by  them. 

n.  These  Degrees  may  be  conferred  respectively  on  Bachelors 
OF  Arts,  Bachelors  of  Philosophy,  and  Bachelors  of  Science, 
graduates  of  this  University,  who  have  not  resided  here  since  gradua- 
tion, but  who  at  a  date  not  earlier  than  two  years  after  graduation  shall, 
on  examination,  show  special  proficiency  in  literary  or  scientific  stu- 
dies, and  shall  present  a  satisfactory  thesis  to  the  Faculty. 

III.  The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  open  to  the 
graduates  of  this  University,  or  of  any  other  reputable  university  or 
college,  who  shall  have  satisfied  the  Faculty  on  examination  that  they 
have  made  special  proficiency  in  some  one  branch  of  study,  and  good 
attainments  in  two  other  branches  to  be  specified  by  the  Faculty. 
They  will  be  expected  to  reside  here,  and  to  perform  an  amount  of 
work  which  will  occupy  at  least  two  years. 

Persons,  who  are  not  graduates,  will  be  received  as  candidates  for 
this  Degree,  if  they  satisfy  the  Faculty  that  they  have  made  attain- 
ments equivalent  to  those  required  here  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  or  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  or  Bachelor  of  Science. 


PROGRAMME  OE  STUDIES 

FOR  THE  DEGREES  OF  M.  A.,  M.  P.,  AND  M.  S. 
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COURSES  FOR  THE  FIRST  SEMESTER. 

Professor  Douglas. — Chemistry  and  Mineralogy, — A  course  of  Quali- 
tative Analysis,  and  of  Blow-pipe  Analysis  of  Minerals. 

Professor  Frieze. — Latin  Literature. — ^The  Roman  Satirists. 

Professor  Adams. — History. — The  Growth  of  Liberty  in  England. 

Professor  Watson. — Astronomy. — Numerical  Calculus ;  Theory  of  In- 
terpolation and  Quadratures ;  Method  of  the  Least  Squares. 

Professor  Olney. — Mathematics. — Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Professor   D'Ooge. — Greek  Language. — History  of   Classical   Phil- 
ology. 

Professor  Cocker. — Logic. — Its   History    and    Actual    Influence    on 
Thought  and  Language. 

Professor  Morris. — French  Literature. 

Professor  Greene. — Civil  Engineering. — Theory  of  Constructions. 

Professor  Pettee. — Mineralogy  and  Lithology. — A  course  of  Determi- 
native Mineralogy  and  Lithology. 

Professor  Langlev. — Physics. — Physical  Manipulation. 


COURSES  FOR  THE  SECOND  SEMESTER. 

Professor  Douglas. — Chemistry  and  Mineralogy. — Course  of  Quanti- 
tative Analysis,  with  investigations,  referring  especially  to  the 
application  of  the  Science  to  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Agri- 
culture. 

Professor  Frieze. — Latin  Literature, — The  Philosophical  Writings  of 
Cicero,  and  the  Works  of  Seneca. 

Professor  Adams. — rCofistitutional  History  of  the  United  States. 
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Professor  Watson. — Calculations  oi  the  special  and  general  Perturba- 
tions of  Planets  and  Perturbations  of  Comets. 

Professor  Olney. — Mathepuatics. — Calculus  of  Variations. 

Professor  D*Ooge. — Greek  Literature. — The  Greek  Lyric  Poets. 

Professor  Cocker. — General  Culture. — Theory  of  Taste;  History  of 
Philosophy. 

Professor  Morris. — German  Literature. 

Professor  Greene. — Civil  Engineering. — Theory  of  Machines;   Hy- 
draulics. 

Professor  Langley. — Physics. — The   Mathematical  Theory  of  Light 
and  Sound. 


EXPENSES. 

The  only  charges  made  by  the  University  are :  To  residents  in 
Michigan,  an  admission  fee  of  ten  dollars,  and  the  annual  payment  of 
fifteen  dollars;  to  those  who  come  from  other  States  or  countries,  an 
admission  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars,  and  the  annual  payment  of 
twenty  dollars.  A  by-law  of  the  Board  of  Regents  provides  as  fol- 
lows : 

Every  student  before  entering  any  department  of  the  University, 
shall  pay  to  the  Steward  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  if  a  resident  of  Michi- 
gan, and  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  if  from  any  other  State  or 
country,  as  a  matriculation  fee.  Each  student  shall  also  pay  to  the 
Steward  annually  fifteen  dollars  if  a  resident  of  Michigan  and  twenty 
dollars  if  a  resident  of  any  other  Stale  or  country,  to  be  devoted  to 
the  payment  of  incidental  expenses.  Resident  graduates  are  required 
to  pay  the  same  annual  dues  as  undergraduates,  and  no  student  or 
graduate  shall  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  University  ex- 
cept on  presentation  to  the  President  of  the  Steward's  receipt  for  all 
fees  and  dues  specified  in  this  or  any  other  rule  or  regulation  of  the 
Board  of  Regents. 

The  name  of  no  person  shall  be  presented  by  any  Faculty  to  the 
Board  of  Regents  for  a  degree,  till  he  has  exhibited  to  the  Faculty  the 
receipt  of  the  Steward  for  the  payment  of  all  his  dues,  including  the 
fee  for  diploma. 
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The  admission  fee  is  paid  but  once,  and  entitles  the  student  to  the 
privileges  of  permanent  membership  in  any  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  annual  tax  is  paid  the  first  year  and  every  year  there- 
after. 

There  are  no  dormitories  and  no  commons  connected  with  the 
University.  Students  obtain  board  and  lodging  in  private  families  for 
from  three  to  five  dollars  per  week.  Clubs  are  also  formed,  in  which 
the  cost  of  board  is  from  one  dollar  and  a  half  to  two  dollars  and  a 
half  per  week. 

It  is  proper  to  say,  in  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  that  the  Uni- 
versity does  not  undertake  to  furnish  manual  labor  to  students.  Yet  a 
considerable  number  of  the  students  find  in  the  city  opportuRities  for 
remunerative  labor. 

Room  rent  varies  from  seventy- five  cents  to  two  dollars  a  week 
for  each  student. 

The  annual  expenses  of  students  in  the  Academic  Department  for 
the  last  few  years,  including  clothing  and  incidentals^  have  been  on  the 
average,  about  $370.  The  expenses  of  Professional  students  are  from 
$150  to  ^200  per  term  of  six  months. 


B^-LAm  CONCERNING  ADMISSION. 

1.  To  the  Academic  Department.  Every  candidate  for  admis- 
sion, when  coming  from  another  Collegiate  Institution,  shall  exhibit  a 
certificate  of  honorable  dismission. 

Every  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  shall  pass 
an  examination  satisfactory  to  the  Faculty,  in  the  preparatory  studies 
as  required  by  the  rules;  and  every  applicant  for  an  advanced  stand- 
ing shall  be  examined  not  only  in  the  preparatory  course,  but  also  in 
all  the  previous  studies  of  the  class  which  he  proposes  to  enter. 

No  student  can  be  admitted  to  the  department  whose  age  is  less 
than  sixteen  years. 

2.  To  the  Law  Department.  No  student  shall  be  admitted  to 
this  department  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  nor 
until  he  has  presented  to  the  Faculty  evidence  of  a  good  moral  char- 
acter. 
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3.  To  the  Medical  Department.  Every  candidate  for  admission 
shall  exhibit  to  the  Faculty  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  good  moral  char- 
acter, and  of  a  good  preparatory  English  Education. 

4.  To  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College.  The  same  require- 
ments as  in  (3). 

5.  To  the  Dental  College.     The  same  requirements  as  in  (3). 

6.  To  the  School  of  Pharmacy.  The  same  requirements  as  in 
(3),  and  further  such  knowledge  of  General  Chemistry  as  the  Faculty 
shall  require. 

RELATIONS  OF  STUDENTS  TO  THE  CITY  GOVERNMENT. 

Students  are  temporary  residents  of  the  city,  and,  like  all  other 
residents,  are  amenable  to  the  laws.  Whenever  guilty  of  disorder  or 
crime,  they  are  liable  to«  arrest,  fine,  and  imprisonment,  and  can  claim 
no  peculiar  exemption  from  public  disgrace  and  legal  penalties. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED 


DURING  THE  YEAR, 


PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMIST. 


Samuel  £.  Allen, 
JcMeph  Henry  Ames, 
Lyman  F.  Beach, 
Francis  Thomas  Bower, 
James  Neelands  Buckham, 
Charles  Silvers  Burroughs, 
Orrin  Sandsford  Churchill, 
John  Thaddeus  Clark, 
Jeremiah  Coughlin, 
Charles  Wallace  L.  Dietrich, 
Charles  Austin  Dingley, 
Charles  Hulbert  Eddy, 
Louis  C.  Fuller, 
Morris  Udeen  Green, 
Charles  Grimwood, 
George  Gundrum, 


William  John  Holloway, 
Henry  Fennell  James, 
John  Bobbins  Little, 
James  Lynn, 

Frank  W.  Herbert  Massey, 
James  William  Morgan, 
Henry  Betts  Parsons, 
Joseph  John  Pierron, 
Edward  Judson  Kisser, 
Herman  Merton  Roys,  b.  s., 
William  Clarence  Sheffield, 
Stewart  Whedon  Smith,  b.  a., 
Thomas  Martin  Stewart, 
Catharine  M.  Watson, 
Walter  John  Whitlark. 


CIVIL  ENGINEER. 


Dewitt  Clinton  Allen, 
James  Oscar  Caldwell, 
Frank  P.  Davis,  M.  s., 
Lewis  Cass  Donaldson, 
Charles  Alfred  Marshall, 
Joseph  Ripley, 


John  Dana  Sanders, 
John  Martin  Schaeberle, 
Jonathan  C.  Shepard, 
Lester  Herbert  Strawn, 
Alonzo  J.  Tullo(;k. 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE. 


Ida  M.  Bellis, 
Ben  Taylor  Cable, 
Burton  Byron  Campbell, 
George  Clithero, 


James  Hoyt  McFarlan, 
Josiah  Benjamin  Newton, 
Albert  Chesterfield  Pearson, 
Louisa  Maria  Reed, 
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C/harles  Connor, 
Kdward  Donovan, 
John  Charles  Floyd, 


William  Jay  Warner, 
James  Anderson  Wattcrson, 
Charles  William  Wooldridge. 


BACHELOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 


Philip  Riley  Boone, 
Henry  Munroe  Campbell, 
Willis  G.  Campbell, 
Annie  Warden  Ekin, 
Helen  Marie  Farrand, 
Fred  Lee  Forman, 
Vine  Colby  Foster, 


Edward  Alonzo  Gott, 
Abram  Bager  Hall, 
Henry  Sheldon  Harris, 
Gertrude  Helen  Mason, 
David  Adolphus  Sawdey, 
Edward  Cassius  Swift. 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 


Henry  Wilkins  Alexander, 
Lucy  Caroline  Andrews, 
f  ieorge  Baker, 
Edmund  Drinan  Barry, 
Charles  A.  Blair, 
Clarence  Shepard  Brown, 
William  Wadsworth  Burt, 
Albert  Melvin  Cooper, 
Archibald  Lamont  Daniels, 
Anson  Peter  DeWolf, 
William  Henry  Dopp, 
William  Pitt  Durfee, 
Bessie  Eaglesfield, 
Frank  Lawrence  Felch, 
Alice  Elvira  Freeman, 
Fred  Keays  Gustin, 
Dennie  J.  Higley, 
James  Keeler  Ilsley, 
Jumes  Henry  McDonald, 


Charles  W.  Howard  Potter, 
Edward  Hitchcock  Ranney, 
John  Henry  Reynolds, 
Ben  Safley, 

Lucy  Maynard  Salmon, 
Frank  D.  Shaver, 
Howard  Burn  ham  Smith, 
Louis  Crandall  Stanley, 
Joseph  Hall  Steere, 
Emma  Sophia  St^)ckbndge, 
Charles  Lee  Van  Pelt, 
Charles  B.  Van  Slykc, 
Orlaf  Varlo, 
Albert  Jacob  Volland, 
Bryant  Walker, 
Willis  Shotwell  Walker, 
Thomas  Rawlins  Wilcoxson, 
Mary  Alice  Williams, 
Robert  Justice  Young. 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  [on  examination.] 
Caroline  Irene  Hubbard,  B.s. 


DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  [on  examination.] 
William  Henry  Smith,  m.a.,  Victor  Clarence  Vaughan,  m.s. 
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MASTER  OF  ARTS  [in  course.] 


G«orge  W.  Allyn, 
Marcus  Baker, 
Austin  Barber, 
Levi  L.  Barbour, 
James  Knox  Blish, 
Wilbur  Buzzell, 
William  Matthews  Carrier, 
Samuel  Ciiapel, 
Thomas  Chalmers  Christy, 
Charles  Edgar  Conley, 
Henry  W.  Fairbank, 
Herschel  Robert  Gass, 
Marshall  Thomas  Gass, 
Henry  Marsh  Haskell, 
Loyal  Ed  will  Knappen, 


Charles  Kellogg  Latham, 
William  H.  MeKee, 
James  Herbert  Maguire, 
Addison  Moflkt, 
Henry  Otis  Perley, 
Sherwood  R.  Peabody, 
George  Frank  Robison, 
Harry  Russell, 
William  James  Stuart, 
Ernest  Taylor  Tappey, 
Thomas  Chalraci^  Taylor, 
Oliver  8.  Vreeland, 
William  Brown  Williams, 
Theodore  B.  Wilson, 
Roland  Woodhams. 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  [in  course.] 


Salem  Town  Chapin, 
John  Monroe  Darnell, 
James  Du  Shane, 
Joseph  Marvin  Lewis, 


William  Henry  Hinman, 
Frank  Henry  Lyman, 
James  William  Yule. 


MASTER  OF  PHILOSOPHY  [in  course.] 


Samuel  T.  Douglas, 
James  Riddle  Gofife, 
Marshall  Key  Ross, 


Herbert  Dwight  Peters, 
L.  Burrie  Swift, 
Cyrus  O.  Tower. 


DOCTOR  OF  MEDICINE. 


James  Anderson, 
"Elbert  Eugene  Barnum, 
Charles  Ephraim  Begel, 
William  Randall  Birdsall, 
Henry  Patrick  Birmingham, 
Don  Alvarado  Bisbee, 
Albert  Broek, 
George  Alson  Brundage, 
Joseph  us  Martin  Burgess, 
Reed  Burns, 
Alexander  X.  Campbell, 


Joseph  Gillespie  Millspaugh« 
Joseph  J.  Moore, 
Frank  Carpenter  Moulding, 
Byron  J.  Murray, 
George  Cydro  D.  O'Neil, 
Thomas  P.  Oven, 
Emory  Clark  Palmer, 
Ezra  Augustin  Palmer, 
George  Calder  Palmer, 
Edward  C.  Prindle, 
Samuel  David  Radley, 
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John  F.  Campbell, 
John  Oscar  Campbell, 
Howard  Maxwell  Casebeer, 
Charles  Sumner  Chamberlin, 
H.  Dewey  Chamberlin, 
CMement  L.  Chandler, 
Richard  Cosens, 
Charles  G.  Cruickshank, 
Clifford  L.  DeVinney, 
Amasa  John  Dickinson, 
Daniel  0*Donovan, 
Ulrich  Duehr, 
John  Maynard  Emery, 
Ira  Mesick  Garrison, 
John  Greorg, 

Willoughby  Lyman  GJodfrey, 
Daniel  Howard  Gregory, 
Horace  William  Hammond, 
Daniel  Scott  Hanson, 
Henry  Bishop  Hatch, 
John  Walker  Hauxhurst, 
Alonzo  Ward  Hill, 
Charles  Carroll  Hyde, 
Merrill  James  Hyde, 
Michael  Hamilton  Kerwin, 
Robert  John  Kingston, 
Henry  Kremers, 
Frank  Newton  Latimer, 
John  Lee, 

John  Marvin  Lewis, 
Robert  Logan, 
Harmon  Y.  Longacre, 
Charles  Edwin  Luscomb, 
Donald  A.  C.  McDonald, 
Peter  McGregor, 
Duncan  McKellar, 


William  M.  E.  Melien, 
Cyrus  8.  Rice, 
Perry  Schurz, 
Reuben  Schurz, 
John  San  ford  Seeley, 
John  Rings  Shaffer, 
Henry  Lane  Snodgrass, 
Jerome  D.  Stocking, 
Joseph  Hume  Taylor, 
Will  Gay  lord  Terry, 
James  Albert  Thompson, 
Richard  C.  Traver, 
John  Jacob  Travis, 
Henry  V.  Van  Velsor, 
Daniel  James  Wallace, 
Albert  Ernest  Weed, 
Charles  Franklin  West, 
Homer  Harvey  Wliite, 
Levi  O.  Williams, 
Elisha  W.  Young, 

Mina  Annette  Baker,  , 
Idris "Helen  Brlggs, 
Phoebe  Delinda  Bullock, 
Eliza  Maria  Ellinwood, 
Mary  Jane  Forsythe, 
Leonora  A.  Howard, 
Mabel  Beecher  King, 
Catherine  Lindsay, 
Caroline  Neilsen, 
Martha  Marcella  Norris, 
Abby  Pease, 
Mary  Jane  Rising, 
Sarah  Fowler  Stockwell, 
Millie  K.  Upjohn, 
Sylvia  M.  Ward. 


BACHELOR  OF  LAWS. 


George  Sidney  Aldrich, 
Ernest  L.  Allen, 
Thomas  Martin  Allen, 
Lemuel  True  Atwood, 
Ezra  Castle  Barnum, 


Charles  Llewellyn  Kennedy, 
Lewis  Henry  Kent, 
Moses  Pierce  Kinkaid, 
Johannes  Koj^elke, 
James  R.  Laing, 
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Berzelius  Laennec  Barr, 
John  Wesley  Baxter, 
R.  Allyn  Bill, 
James  Little  Blaine, 
Egford  BIy, 
Charles  Blim, 
Joel  l*hristopher  Booth, 
William  Thomas  Bope, 
David  Locke  Boy n ton, 
Thomas  Ira  Briscoe, 
Cyrus  Angell  Brj'ant, 
Qeorge  Henry  Buckman, 
William  Harvey  Burchard, 
John  L.  Burleigh, 
Charles  William  Bumhani, 
Frank  Butterfield, 
Robert  Btuart  Campbell, 
Alfred  G»eorge  Carpenter, 
John  H.  Chase, 
Frank  Wilfred  Chase, 
Thomas  Abbott  Cheshire, 
Dallas  M.  Clapsaddle, 
Aaron  Clark, 
Gilbert  Marsh  Cleveland, 
Lyman  Bates  Coe, 
Edward  Fen  ton  Col  born, 
Frank  Harvey  Col  bath, 
William  Seymour  Coman, 
William  H.  H.  Cooper, 
Washington  L.  Cooper, 
Judson  Clement  Corn  well, 
Powel  Crosley, 
William  Henry  Daniels, 
Michael  Deveraux, 
Joseph  Leonard  Dobbin, 
Wilbur  Fisk  Drury, 
James  Franklin  DuflT, 
Jacob  Plat  Dunn,  Jr., 
Henry  Franklin  Dusing, 
Martin  Luther  Eastenlay, 
Addison  Joseph  Edgerton, 
Charles  Ekiward  Emanuel, 
Franklin  Bheldon  Foote, 
Mary  £.  Foster, 


Louis  Hanes  Landon, 
Harry  Richard  Lewis, 
Nicholas  Thompson  Lindsay, 
Joseph  Julius  Lloyd, 
Fred  A.  Maynard, 
Albert  McCall, 

A.  Marsh  McConoughey, 
S.  Patterson  McDivitt, 
Michael  McHugh, 
Frank  Edward  Mead, 
Eneshia  Meers, 
CJharles  Mortimer  Merrill, 
Charles  Austin  Merriman, 
James  Gardner  Miller, 
Samuel  Moyer  Miller, 
John  Orlando  Moffat, 
John  Alexander  Moninger, 

B.  Frank  Montgomery, 
John  Elliot  Moore, 
Rufus  Belmont  Myers, 
Jason  Earl  Nichols, 
John  Edward  Nolan, 
Russell  Cowles  Ostrander, 
Augustus  Alfred  Parkinson, 
Wilbur  Russell  Pearce, 
Livingston  Babcock  Peaslee, 
John  Nicholas  Perrin, 
James  Edwin  Phillips, 
John  Albert  Phillips, 
George  Watt  Poland, 
Edward  Way  land  Porter, 
John  Coatsworth  Post, 
Alfred  Bixby  Quinton, 
John  Rufus  Ranney, 
George  Milton  Reid,  • 
Leonard  C.  Reynolds, 
James  Melville  Ricketts,  . 
John  F.  Rodabaugh, 
William  Henry  Russell, 
George  Wallace  Salmans, 
John  H.  Schneider, 
Robert  Albert  Scott, 
Linus  Homer  Seaver, 
Charles  Clinton  Selfridge, 
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William  Albert  Fraser, 
Charles  Louis  Frederick, 
William  Wallace  Fry, 
Charles  Augustus  Gohlen , 
Benjamin  Qore, 
James  Sedgwick  Gorman, 
Amandus  Newton  Grant, 
George  Franklin  GrifHn, 
Lorenzo  Dow  Haggerty, 
Joseph  Milton  Hance, 
James  Louis  Hannett, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Harness, 
George  L.  Harnsberger, 
Ariel  Charles  Harris, 
Samuel  Joseph  Hays, 
Anderson  S.  Hershey, 
Harry  Holland  Hill, 
Joseph  Foreman  Hobljs, 
Charles  Clark  Hopkins, 
Frank  Marion  Hubbard, 
Fred  Arthur  Hunt, 
Frank  Wilsie  Tngersoll, 
Frank  M.  Ish, 
Albert  P.  Jacobs, 
Frank  Sherman  Jennings, 
Walter  Denney  Jones, 
William  Edward  Jones, 
Milton  Fillmore  Jordan, 
Eugene  Merrill  Joslin, 
Charles  Abbott  Kebler, 
Ronald  Kelley, 


Oscar  M.  Seward, 
James  Eraser  Seybolt, 
Eugene  S.  W.  Siebert, 
Mazzini  Slusser, 
Dix  Wilberforce  Smith, 
Peter  Oman  Sproul, 
Marion  Steele, 
Gamaliel  Cyrus  St.  Johns, 
Abraham  Tausig, 
John  Martin  Taylor, 
Jonathan  Gibson  Taylor, 
Charles  Edwin  Thomas, 
Wm.  Wallace  Thomas, 
Wm.  Wheeler  Thornton,  ' 
Frank  Albert  Ticknor, 
Clarence  Tinker, 
William  Harrison  Tuller, 
Nathan  Enoch  Utt, 
Jerome  L.  Vanderwerker 
Robert  Henry  Vickers, 
Louis  Francis  Wade, 
Charles  Baker  Wandelohr, 
Frank  Wellington  Waring, 
James  Willard  Watts, 
James  Amos  Willoughby,  ^ 
Emmet  Wakeman  Wilson, 
Justus  Appleton  Wilson, 
Theodore  Winningham, 
Edward  William  Withey, 
Artliur  Woodcock. 


DOCTOR  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY. 


Arthur  Carlcton  Beecher, 
George  Julian  Carter, 


Ulrich*Duehr. 
George  E^bon  Wright, 
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Liter  ATUKE,  Science,  and  The  Arts. 
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All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  must  be  at 
least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  must  present  satisfactory  evidence  of 
good  moral  character. 

L— CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

Candidates  for  this  course  will  be  examined  in  the  following 
studies : 

1.  English  Language. —  Grammar,  Hart's  Composition  and 
Rhetoric,  with  special  attention  to  Chapter  I.,  Part  I.,  on  Punctuation 
and  Capitals ;  to  Chapter  VI.,  Part  I.,  on  Versification  ;  and  to  Chap- 
ters VIII.  and  IX.,  Part  II.,  on  Proof-Reading,  and  on  the  study  of 
the  English  Language. 

2.  Geography. — General  facts  of  Physical  Geography,  the  Po- 
litical Geography  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  Ancient  Ge- 
ography, particularly  that  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor. 

3.  History. — In  Grecian  History,  the  first  three  books  of  Smith's 
History  of  Greece,  exclusive  of  the  chapters  on  Literature  and  Art ; 
an  outline  of  Roman  History,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the 
battle  of  Actium  ;  and  of  the  History  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

4.  Mathematics. — Arithmetic.  Fundamental  Rules,  Fractions, 
Common  and  Decimal,  Denominate  Numbers,  Percentage,  Proportion, 
Involution  and  Evolution. 

Algebra. — ^Fundamental  Rules,  Fractions,  Simple  Equations, 
Elimination,   Involution   and   Evolution,   the    Calculus   of  Radicals, 
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Quadratic  Equations,  Ratio,  Proportion  and  the  Progressions,  and  an* 
elementary  knowledge  of  Logarithms :  /'.   e,,  through  Olney's  Com- 
plete School  Algebra,  or  an  equivalent  in  other  authors. 

Geometry. — Plane,  Solid,  and  Spherical  Geometry ;  /.  <?.,  the  first 
two  parts  of  Olney's  Geometry,  or  an  equivalent  in  other  authors. 

5.  Latin. — Latin  Grammar. — Harkness's  or  Allen  and  Green- 
ough's. 

Prose  Composition. — Harkness's  Introduction  to  Latin  Composi- 
tion, from  page  50  to  page  166  ;  or  forty-four  exercises  in  Arnold's 
I^tin  Prose  Composition ;  or  an  equal  amount  in  Allen  and  Green- 
ough*s  Latin  Prose. 

Heading. — Four  books  of  Caesar's  Commentaries  ;  Six  Select  Ora- 
tions of  Cicero,  and  the  whole  of  the  ^neid  ;  or  the  first  six  books  of 
the  -^neid  and  an  amount  either  of  prose  or  of  poetry  equivalent  to 
the  last  six  books. 

In  reading  the  last  six  books  of  the  ^neid,  the  principal  aim 
should  be  to  acquire  facility  in  translation,  and  increased  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  vocabulary.  It  is  supposed  that  the  student,  already  famil- 
iar with  the  style  of  Virgil,  will  be  able  to  read  this  portion  of  the 
^neid  more  easily  and  rapidly  than  an  equal  amount  in  any  other 
text-book. 

The  Roman  Pronunciation  of  Latin  has  been  adopted.* 

•  Roman  Pkonunciation  of  Latin.— The  University  has  udoptcd  the  follow- 
Inj?  system  of  pronunciation,  biuswl  upon  the  invcstlRtttloas  of  Corssen  and  other 
eminent  philologists,  and  now  employed  in  its  essential  features  in  the  Universltlejn 
and  leading  schools  of  Kni>:land,  and  in  Harvard,  Cornell,  and  other  institutions  of 
this  country;  as  being  proved  beyond  question  a  close  approximation  to  the  Ii(jman 
pronunciation  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 

VOWKLS. 

Ijong.  Short. 

a  as  in  father.  a  as  In  amend,  or  in  quatr,  (not  as  In  hat). 

e  as  In  they.  e  as  in  met. 

i  as  in  machine.  1  as  in  pity. 

o  as  in  go.  o  as  In  poliee,  (not  as  in  cot). 

u  as  00  In  in  too.  u  as  in  pull  (not  as  In  but). 

y  as  1. 

JDIPHTHONGS. 

In  pronouncing  the  diphthongs  the  sound  of  both  vowels  is  preserved. 

ae  as  the  word  ay.  cu  nearly  like  u  in  use. 

au  asow  in  power.  u  in  ua.  ue,  &c.,  lllce  w. 

oe  as  oi  in  oil.  el  as  in  rein. 

rONSONANTS.  * 

e  always  as  In  can.  s  always  as  In  sin. 

eh  as  k.  t  always  as  in  tin. 

f  always  as  in  gun.  v  cither  as  Fr.  ou  in  oul,  or  like  Eng.  v. 
always  as  y  In  young. 
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Latin  :-1 Ist  DIv.  10^  ad  Dlv.  9J4. 

Gbbbk  :-l- -2d  Dlv.  10^,  1st  Div.  9^. 

Mathj—I -ad  Dlv.  8^,  l8t  Div.  11V$. 

£nqli9h  Exercises:  t Fridayfc,  4. 


Latin:—! -1st  Dlv.  lOVi,  2d  Div.  9^. 

Qbbbk  :— 1 —2d  Dlv.  1014,  l^t  Dlv.  9^. 

f  Math.:-1  le«t  ao  L2d  Dlv.  f%.  Isl  Div.  WA, 
\  Botany  :  —30 1 Ist  Dlv.  8, 2d  Div.  U}Z. 

Enoliau  Exkrcibes:.  . Fridays,  4. 
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6.  Greek. —  Grammar,  Hadley's  or  Goodwin's  ;  the  Etymology 
must  be  thoroughly  mastered. 

Prose  Composition, — Jones's  Exercises,  with  special  reference  to 
the  writing  of  Greek  with  the  accents,  and  to  the  general  principles 
of  syntax.      Arnold's  Exercises  are  taken  as  an  equivalent. 

Reading, — Three  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  The  so-called 
Continental  sound  of  the  vowels  and  diphthongs,  and  pronunciation 
according  to  the  written  accent,  are  preferred.  In  preparation,  Boise's 
First  Greek.  Lessons  will  be  found  valuable. 

Two  full  years  of  daily  recitation  in  Greek  are  essential  to  suc- 
cess. 

II,— LATIN  AND  SCIENTIFIC  COURSE, 

Candidates  for  this  course  will  be  examined  in  French  and  in  all 
the  studies  required  for  the  Classical  Course,  excepting  what  is  above 
required  in  Grecian  History,  in  paragraph  3,  and  what  is  included  in 
paragraph  6,  Greek.     A  general  knowledge  of  all  the  principles  of 
French  Grammar  and  of  French  construction   is  required,  together 
with  some  experience  in  the  reading  of  easy,  descriptive  French.     The 
amount  of  reading  should  be  the  equivalent  of  75  pages  in  Bocher's 
Otto's  French  Reader.    Candidates  using  Buffet's  French  Method  may 
prepare  themselves  in  the  whole  of  that  work  (2  Parts,  including  all 
the  French  reading  matter  therein  contained)  and  in  the  equivalent  of 
35   pages   of  B6cher*s  Reader.     Those   using  Fasquelle's  or   Otto's 
French  Course  may  learn  with  profit  the  French  verbs  from  Henne- 
quin's  Treatise  on  the  French  Verbs,  and  are  recommended  so  to  do. 
Any  students  who  are  unable  to  procure  satisfactory  preparatory 
iostruction  in  French,  may  present  an  equivalent  in  German,  and  after 
admission  to  the  University,  make  up  their  French  by  the  aid  of  out- 
side instruction. 

Ill— GREEK  AND  SCIENTIFIC  COURSE, 

Candidates  for  this  course  will  be  examined  in  all  the  studies  re- 
quired for  the  Classical  Course  (excepting  what  is  above  included  in 


There  Is  still  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  among  scholars  as  to  the  correct 
■oimd  of  V,  and  though  the  sound  of  on  in  the  French  oui,  or  practically  the  sound 
of  oar  w.  is  given  to  this  consonant  here,  the  sound  of  English  v  may  be  given.  If 
preferred.    The  other  consonants  are  sounded  as  in  English. 

The  rules  for  syllabication  are.the  same  as  in  the  old  pronunciation,  where  two 
eoDsonants  come  together;  but  a  single  consonant  between  two  vowels  is  to  be 
joined  In  pronanciation  with  the  latter. 

3 
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paragraph  5,  Latin),  and  in   French.     The  requirements  in   French 
are  the  same  as  for  admission  to  the  Latin  and  Scientific  Course. 

IV,— SCIENTIFIC,    ENGINEERING    AND    ARCHITEC- 
TURAL COURSES. 

Candidates  for  these  courses  will  be  examined  in  the  following 
studies : 

1.  English  Language  and  Geography. — In  both,  same  as  in 
Classical  Course. 

2.  History. — Swinton'sor  Freeman's  or  Anderson's  Manual  of 
General  History,  or  an  equivalent. 

3.  Mathematics. — Same  as  in  Classical  Course. 

4.  French. — Same  requirement  as  the  present  for  admission  to 
the  Latin  and  Scientific  Course. 

5.  Natural  Philosophy. — Cooley's  *'  Text-book  of  Natural 
Philasophy,"  or  Rolfe  and  Gillet's  **  Hand-book  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy/* or  an  equivalent. 

6.  Botany. — The  elements  of  Vegetable  Anatomy  and  Physiol- 
ogy* 2is  given  in  the  first  27  chapters  of  Gray's  Lessons,  or  the  First 
and  Second  Parts  of  Wood's  "Class-book  of  Botany." 

7.  Zoology. — The  elements  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Phys- 
iology, as  given  in  Cleland's  "Animal  Physiology,"  or  Huxley's  and 
Youmans's  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

8.  English  Literature. — Shaw's  Manual  of  English  Literature, 
(Backus's  Edition)  or  Stopford  Brooke's  English  Literature. 

9.  Geometrical  Drawing. — The  principles  of  Geometrical 
Drawing,  Tinting  and  Shading,  as  contained  in  Warren's  "Drafting 
Instruments,"  and  Drawings  of  all  the  figures  of  the  Third  Division 
of  the  Book,  and  those  on  Plates,  II.,  III.  and  IV.,  or  an  equivalent. 
The  drawings  must  be  neatly  executed  with  India  Ink,  on  Whatman's 
drawing  paper,  or  on  Bristol  board.  The  "Medium"  size  drawing 
paper  is  recommended,  and  each  sheet  should  be  divided  into  four 
plates  of  equal  size.  After  the  work  is  completed,  all  the  plates 
should  be  trimmed  to  a  uniform  size  of  about  eight  inches  wide  by  ten 
inches  long.  It  is  advisable  to  secure  only  a  small  number  of  drawing 
instruments,  but  those  should  be  of  good  quality,  that  they  may  an- 
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swer  for  class  exercises  in  the  University.  If  more  instruments  are 
needed,  they  can  be  procured  here.  German  silver  instruments  are 
best. 

Instruments  and  materials  required: — One  pair  of  plain  dividers  ; 
one  pair  of  dividers  with  pen  and  pencil  point ;  one  right  line  pen  ;  a 
scale;  a  pair  of  triangles;  a  hard  pencil,  and  a  piece  of  India  ink. 
These  articles,  of  good  quality,  need  not  cost  over  $4.00. 

y.-^SELECTED  STUDIES, 

Those  who  do  not  desire  to  become  candidates  for  a  Degree,  may 
be  admitted  to  any  class  for  such  time  as  they  may  choose,  in  case  they 
pass  the  examinations  necessary  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class, 
and  also  exhibit  such  proficiency  as  will  enable  them  to  proceed  advan- 
tageously  in  the  particular  studies  which  they  propose  to  pursue.  With 
such  students  an  equivalent  of  German  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the 
French  required  for  admission  to  certain  courses. 

Advanced  scientific  students  vvho  desire  to  pursue  certain  subjects 
as  specialties,  such  as  Chemistry,  Geology,  Astronomy,  etc.,  may  have 
the  privilege  of  doing  so,  with  consent  of  the  Professor  in  charge  of 
such  studies. 

VL-^ADVANCED  STANDING, 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing  will  be  examined  in  the  previ- 
ous studies  for  the  course  they  propose  to  enter,  and,  if  they  come 
from  another  institution,  will  present  certificates  of  honorable  dismis- 
sion. 

VIL—THE  EXAMINATION  FOR  ADMISSION 

An  examination  for  admission  to  the  Department  of  Literatnre, 
Science,  and  the  Arts,  will  take  place  on  Saturday  and  Monday,  June 
23d  and  25th,  1877,  and  another,  beginning  on  Thursday,  Septemhrr 
loth,  and  continuing  through  the  Friday  and  Saturday  and  Monday 
following.  These  examinations  will  begin  at  9  o'clock  a  m.  of  each 
day. 

The  candidate  must  be  provided  with  credentials  from  his  last  in- 
structor, or  from  the  last  institution  with  which  he  has  been  connected. 
These  must  be  presented  to  the  President,  at  his  office,  before  the  can- 
didate can  enter  upon  the  examination. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

A  Committee  of  the  Faculty  will  visit,  once  every  year,  any  Pub- 
lic High  School  in  Michigan,  on  request  of  its  School  Board,  and  re- 
port its  condition  to  the  Faculty. 

If  the  Faculty  shall  be  satisfied  from  such  report  that  the  school 
is  taught  by  competent  instructors,  and  is  furnishing  a  good  prepara- 
tion for  any  one  or  more  of  our  regular  courses,  then  the  graduates 
from  s\ic\i preparatory  course  or  courses  will  be  admitted  to  the  Fresh- 
man  class  of  the  University  without  examination,  and  permitted  to  en- 
ter on  such  undergraduate  course  or  courses  as  the  approved  prepara- 
tory work  contemplated. 

They  must  present  to  the  President  within  three  months  after 
their  graduation,  the  diplomas  of  their  School  Board,  certifying  that 
they  have  sustained  their  examinations  in  all  the  studies  prescribed  for 
admission  to  one  of  the  three  courses.  Classical,  Scientific  and  Engi- 
neering, or  Latin  and  Scientific  They  will  also  be  required  to  appear 
at  once  in  their  classes,  otherwise  they  can  be  admitted  only  after 
examination. 

The  privilege  of  admission  on  diploma  is  limited  to  public 
schools  in  Michigan,  and  their  School  Boards  must  make  the  applica- 
tion annually.* 

*  At  the  beginning  of  the  University  year  1876-7  stifdents  were  received  on  di- 
ploma n*om  the  following  schools:  Ann  Arbor,  Battle  OreelL,  Coldwater,  Detroit, 
Fen  ton,  Flint,  Grand  Rapids,  Jackson  and  Pontiac 
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It  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  the  Synchronistic  Table  (op- 
posite page  32)  that  in  the  Classical,  Scientific,  and  Latin  Scientific 
Courses  an  opportunity  is  offered  in  the  Senior  Year  for  large  liberty 
in  the  choice  of  studies. 

L— ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE, 

This  topic  includes  four  branches  of  work  ;  first,  the  study  of  the 
origin,  growth  and  laws  of  our  language ;  second,  the  study  of  the  art 
of  effective  expression,  whetlier  by  pen  or  voice  j  third,  the  study  of 
the  literature  of  our  language  \  fourth,  regular  practice  in  writing  and 
speaking. 

Frbshmen. — English  Language— Tancock's  English  Grammar; 
Morris's  Elementary  Lessons  Id  Historical  English  Grammar ;  Earless 
Philology  of  the  English  Tongue ;  Tragedy  of  Julius  Csesar,  Rolfe'^ 
ed.,  with  Abbott's  Shakespearean  Grammar.  Lectures  on  Elocution, 
with  exercises  for  the  voice,  and  the  delivery  by  each  student  of  two 
original  speeches. 

Engineers. — In  addition  to  work  referred  to  in  the  previous  para- 
graph, Rhetoric — Lectures;  Hepburn's  Rhetoric. 

SoPHOMOBES. — English  Literature— Lectures ;  Henry  Morley's 
Manual  of  English  Literature.  Rhetoric — Lectures;  Hepburn's  Rhet- 
oric. Exercises  in  English  Composition  once  each  week,  with  special 
criticism  on  each  essay  in  the  presence  of  the  appropriate  subsection. 

Juniors. — English  Exercises — Elective — Practice  in  debate,  writ- 
ten and  extemporaneous,  as  well  as  in  criticism  of  argument  and  in 
the  decision  of  argued  questions.  Tiie  exercises  of  each  student  are 
carefally  criticised  by  the  instructor  in  charge. 

Seniobs. — English  Literature  of  14th  and  I5th  Centuries— -£^/c<^^/r^' 
—Direct  study  of  specimens  from  Chaucer,  Gower,  Langland,  Wyclif, 
Oecleve  and  Lydgate.  English  Literature  since  the  15th  Century- 
Direct  study  (results  presented  in  written  theses  and  in  oral  discussions) 
of  Sackville's  Induction ;  More's  Utopia;  Sidney's  Apologie  for  Poet- 
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rie;  Spenser^s  Fadry  Queen,  Book  I.;  Bacon's  Essays;  Shakespeare's 
Sonnets;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and  Areopagitica ;  Pope's  Dunciad  ; 
Burke's  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution  ;  Wordsworth's  Excur- 
sion ;  Do  (Juincey's  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater. 

American  Literature— Lectures  once  each  week  throughout  the 
year. 

II— LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Fkkshmen. — Cicero  <le  Amicitia  or  Quintus  Curtius;  Latin  Gram- 
mar ;  Llvy,  2lst  and  22d  books  ;  Latin  Prose  Composition  completed. 

Sophomores. — Horace ;  Juvenal ;  Terence  or  Plautus ;  Prosody  ; 
Roman  History.    Lectures^  on  Roman  Antiquities. 

Juniors.— Quintilian  ;  Tacitus;  Lectures  on  Roman  Literature. 

Sexiors. — The  First  Book  of  Cicero's  Tusculan  Disputations ; 
Books  34th  and  35tli  of  Pliny's  Natural  History ;  Letters  of  the  Young- 
er Pliny  ;  Lectures  on  Roman  History. 

Tk/U'HERs'  CIj ass.— Virgil.  Exercises  in  exegesis.  Latin  Prose 
Composition. 

Post-Gkai>u.\tks. — Seneca's  Prose  works;  Lactantius. 

HL— GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Freshmen.— i^//'Aj^  Scmnnto — Selections  from  Thucydides,  Arrian, 
and  Luciaii,  containe<l  in  Boise  and  Freeman's  Selection  from  Greek 
Authors.  Greek  History.  Syntax  and  Prose  Writing.  Sevond  Semes- 
U'.r, — Homer's  Iliad,  5  books.  Essays  on  Epic  Poetry  and  the  Homeric 
Age,  by  tlie  cliiss ;  lecture-*  by  the  Professor.  History  of  Greek  Litera- 
ture. 

SopiroMORES. — First  Smiesfer—The  Philippics  of  Demosthenes. 
Second  SvtiirMcr — Theocritus.  The  (Ed i pus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles  ; 
Analysis  of  Greek  Tragedies;  Lectures  on  the  Greek  Drama. 

JrN'foris. — Demosthenes  on  the  Crown;  Lectures  on  the  Gi*eek 
Orators ;  Plato's  Apology. 

Seniors  {Eleetive), — Pi mt  Sfvursfer— The  Prometheus  of  yEschylus  ; 
lA'Ctnres  on  the  Greek  Tragedy  ;  A  criticiU  exegesis  of  the  Agamem- 
non of  ^^>chylus.    Selections  from  Plato's  Phiodo. 

Teacjiers'  Class. — Selections  from  the  Anabasis.  Exercises  in 
(ireek  Grammar. 

Seeoitd  Semester — The  Clouds  of  Aristophanes ;  Lec;tures  on  the 
Greek  Comedy.  Selections  from  the  Lyric  Poets  and  licctures  on  the 
same.    The  History  of  Greek  Art. 
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Teachers'  Ci. ass.— Greek  Prose  Composition ;  Exercises  in  Syn- 
tax. 

Post-Graduatks.— History  of  Classical  Pliilology.  The  Greek 
Dialects. 

The  student  will  have  opportunity  to  read  with  the  instructor 
whatever  author  he  pleases. 

IV.— MODERN  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE, 

I.  GERMAN. 

IN  THE  CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

Seniors.— Wliitney^s  Text-books,  Schiller^s  Die  Piccoiomini. 

IN  THE  SCIENTIFIC  AND    LATIN-SCIENTIFIC  COURSES. 

Juniors. — Whitney's  Text-books.  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barn- 
helm. 

Seniors. — Goethe's  Tasso.  O.  Brosin's  Schiller  und  sein  Verhalt- 
uiss  zu  «leni  Publikum  seiner  Zeit.  Tieck's  The  Elves  (for  translation 
into  German).     Lectures. 

in  the  engineering  courses. 

SoPHoBfORES  (Mining  Engineers),  and  Juniors  (Civil  Engineers). 
—Whitney's  Text-books. 

II.  FRENCH. 

IN  THE  (CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

JcNioRrf. — Buffet's  French  Course  and  Frencli  Literature. 

Seniors. — J.  Milsand's  L'Esthetique  fninpaise;  Etude  sur  John 
Kuskin. 

IN  THE  LATIN-SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 

Freshmen. — Chardenal's  French  Exercises ;  A.  Dumas,  La  Tu- 
lipe  noire;  French  Composition;  Translation  into  French  (Irving's 
Sketcli-book). 

Sophomores.— Brachot's  Nouvelle  Grammaire  fran<;aise ;  Racine's 
Phfedreand  Britannicus;  Brueys,  L'Avocat  Patelin ;  Kennej^'s  Rais- 
ing the  Wind  (for  translation  into  French).     Lectures. 

Seniors.  — Guizot's  Corneille  et  son  temps. 

IN   ALL  OTHER  COURSES. 

Fri-mhmen.— Chardenal ;  Rowan's  French  Reader;  Figuier's  Les 
grander  inventions;  French  composition  and  translation  of  English 
into  French. 
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Sophomores  and  Seniors  (Scientific  Section)— (Continued  the 
present  year  with  the  Latin-Scientific  Section.) 

III.    ITALIAN  AND  SPANISH. 

Thirty  Lessons  In  Italian  and  Spanish  are  offered  to  Seniors  and 
Juniors  in  the  second  semester. 

v.— HISTORY. 

I.  REQUIRED  HISTORY. 

IN  THE  CliASSICAL  COURSE. 

Freshmen. — Grecian  and  Roman  History ;  the  authors  most  used 
are  Smith  and  Merivale. 

Sophomores.— Grecian  and  Roman  History  completed.  During 
the  first  two  years  of  the  course,  an  effort  Is  made  to  give  the  student, 
by  means  of  lectures  as  well  as  the  text-books,  as  clear  an  insight  as 
possible  Into  the  political  life  and  Institutions  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
from  their  foundation  to  their  decline. 

Juniors.— History  of  Civilization  in  Europe;  Gulzot  being  used 
as  a  text-book.  Six  lectures  are  given  on  Historians  and  Historical 
Books. 

IN  the  scientific  course. 

Sophomores. — Mediaeval  and  Modem  History.    Lectures. 
Juniors — Civilization  In  Europe,  Gulzot. 

IN  the  latin  and  scientific  course. 

The  same  as  the  History  In  the  Classical  Course. 

IN  THE  ENQINEERINQ  COURSES. 

Juniors. — Modem  History,  the  same  as  that  taken  In  the  Scientific 
Course. 

II.  ELECTIVE  HISTORY. 

Members  of  the  Classical  Course  and  members  of  the  Latin  and 
Scientific  Course,  who  desire  further  instruction  in  history,  have  an 
opportunity  of  electing  that  study  instead  of  Calculus  during  the  sec- 
ond semester  of  the  Sophomore  year.  To  the  students  electing  this 
course,  daily  lectures  are  given  on  the  period  extending  from  the  Re- 
vival of  learning  to  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  There  is 
further  opportunity  of  electing  History  as  a  full  study  during  the 
whole  of  the  Senior  year.  Those  electing  this  Senior  Course  are 
grouped  in  sections  of  twelve  or  fourteen  students  each,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  historical  investigation.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Class  in 
each  semester,  a  series  of  historical  'questions  are  assigned  with  numer- 
ous references  to  historical  authorities.  Each  of  the  questions  occu- 
pies the  attention  of  each  section  of  the  Class  for  one  week.  Every 
student  is  required  to  read  before  the  Class,  in  the  course  of  the  semes- 
ter, one  Thesis  and  one  Critique,  the  Thesis  being  on  one  of  the  his- 
torical questions,  and  the  Critique  being  on  a  Thesis  presented  by  one 
of  the  other  members  of  the  Class.  Every  student  is  further  required 
to  investigate  each  week  the  question  for  that  week,  and  to  come  to 
the  Class  prepared  to  give  the  results  of  his  investigation.  The  ques- 
tions considered  during  the  first  semester  are  on  the  Constitutional 
History  of  England;  those  during  the  second  are  on  the  Constitu- 
tional History  of  the  United  States.     To  the  students  electing  History 

during  the  Senior  year,  three  courses  of  lectures  are  also  given  ;  one 

< 

on  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  ;  one  on  the  Governments  of  the 
Larger  Nationalities  of  Continental  Europe  ;  and  one  on  the  Political 
History  of  the  United  States.  Two  lectures  are  given  each  week  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  Senior  year. 

VI.— PURE  MATHEMATICS. 

IN   THE  CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

Freshmen. — Qeometry. — Exercises  in  geometrical  invention,  in- 
cluding theorems  and  problems,  application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry, 
Loci,  Maxima  and  Minima,  Transversals,  and  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  Modern  Geometry;  i.  e.,  Part  III.  of  Olney^s  Geometry,  and 
Plane  Trigonometry.  Algebra. — Theory  of  Indeterminate  Coefficients, 
Binomial  Theorem  and  its  application  to  the  development  of  Func- 
tions, Theory  and  use  of  Logarithms,  Indeterminate  Analysis,  the 
Elements  of  the  Theory  of  Equations,  Sturm^s  Theorem,  and  Horner's 
Method  of  Solving  Higher  Equations ;  i.  e.,  Part  III.  of  Olney's  Al- 
gebra, or  an  equivalent  in  other  authors. 

Sophomores. — TW^onome^ry.— Spherical.  General  Geometry. — 
Construction  of  Equations ;  Production  of  Equations  of  Plane  Loci, 
Transformation  of  Codrdinates  and  Properties  of  the  Conic  Sections. 
Elective.  CafcuZM*,— Differential,  including  differentiation  of  Func- 
tions of  a  Single  Variable,  McLaurin's  and  Taylor's  Theorems  with 
BiDoniial  Tlieoretns  and  Theory  of  Logarithms  deduced,  Maxima  and 
Minima,  Functions  of  a  Single  Variable,  Radius  of  Curvature,  and  the 
Elementary    Principles   of  Tracing   Curves;   Integral,    Elementary 
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Forms,  Binomial  Differential,  Rectification  and  Quadrature  of  Plane 
Curves,  and  Volumes  of  Solids  of  Revolution. 

IN   THK  LATIN   AND  SCIENTIFtC  COURSE, 

Same  as  in  Classical  Course. 

IN  THE  SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 

Freshmen.— (7^ow€^77y.— The  same  as  Classical;  Plane  and 
Spherical  Trigonometry,    Algebra,— Same  as  Classical. 

Sophomores. — General  Oeometry  and  CaXculua, — Same  as  in 
Classical,  including  Elective. 

IN  THE  CIVIL  ENGINEERINa   COURSE. 

Freshmen.— Same  as  Scientific. 

S(>PHOMORES.— Same  as  Scientific  to  the  middle  of  the  Sophomore 
year,  and  the  General  Geometry  and  Calculus  extended  through  this 
year. 

Juniors. — General  Geometry. —Volar  CoSrdlnates,  Lines,  Planes 
and  Surfaces  in  space,  including  Surfaces  of  the  2d  Order.  Calculus. — 
DifTerential,  including  Functions  of  Several  Variables  with  a  fuller 
view  of  the  Theory  of  Curves;  Integral,  extended  so  as  to  include 
P' unctions  of  two  Variables  and  Special  Processes  of  Integrating. 

IN  THE   MINING    ENGINEERINQ   AND   ARCHlTECTURAIi  COURSES. 

Same  topics  as  in  Civil  Engineering  Course,  pursued  in  the  order 
indicated  in  the  general  table. 

F//.—PIIVS/CS. 

The  study  of  Experimental  Mechanics,  Acoustics  and  Optics,  is 
pursued  during  the  first  semester  of  the  Junior  year. 

In  the  second  semester  the  study  of  Analytical  Mechanics  (with 
application  of  the  Calculus),  is  required  of  the  students  in  Civil  and 
Mining  Engineering,  and  is  elective  with  German,  and  will  probably 
he  elective  with  a  course  of  Laboratory  work  in  Physics,  by  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Scientific  Course. 

The  subjects  of  Heat,  Electricity  and  Magnetism  are  included  in 
the  instruction  given  by  the  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

It  is  expected  that  next  year  provision  will  be  made  for  giving  the 
students  in  the  Classical  and  Latin-Scientific  Courses,  who  desire  to 
pursue  as  an  extra  study  a  course  of  Laboratory  work  in  Physics,  an 
opportunity  for  exercises  in  physical  experimentation,  and  for  becom- 
ing practically  acquainted  with  the  instruments  and  methods  of  physi- 
cal investigation. 
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VIII.  —ASTR  ONOMY. 

Besides  the  instruction  mentioned  in  the  Table,  there  h  a  Course 
in  Higher  Astronomy,  which  embraces  two  years,  and  is  optional.  It 
begins  with  the  first  semester  of  the  Senior  year;  and  the  students 
who  wish  to  go  through  the  whole  course  must  stay  one  year  after 
graduation.     The  lectures  during  the  two  years  embrace — 

1.  Spherical  Astronomy,  and  the  Theory  of  the  Instruments. 

2.  Calculation  of  the  Orbits  of  the  CeleHtial  Bodies. 

3.  Numerical  Calculus ;  Theory  of  Inter])olation  ;  Method  of  the 
least  Squares.  ' 

4.  Physical  Astronomy ;  Calculation  of  the  Special  and  General 
Perturbations  of  Planets,  and  Perturbations  of  Comets. 

During  the  whole  time  the  student  has  ample  opportunity  to  use 
the  instruments  of  the  Observatory,  and  to  make  astronomical  caku- 
lations. 

IX.— GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY. 

The  elements  of  Mineralogy  and  LWiology  are  imparted  in  the 
first  semester,  by  means  of  lectures,  recitations,  and  practical  studies 
in  the  class-room  ;  Text -book,  Dana's  "  Manual  of  Mineralogy/' 

In  the  second  semester  the  elements  of  Structural  and  Historical 
Geology  are  presented  in  a  similar  manner.  Text-book,  Dana's  Man- 
ual of  Geology.  The  lectures  on  Mineralogy  and  Geology  are  illus- 
trated by  magic-lantern  (sciopticon)  slides. 

For    higher   courses    in    these    studies,   see    '*The   Polytechnic 

School." 

X.— ZOOLOGY  AND  BOTANY. 

The  elements  of  structural,  physiological  and  systematic  Botany 
are  imparted  in  a  course  of  recitations  and  practical  studies,  with 
specimens  in  hand,  with  the  Classical  and  Latin  and  Scientific  P>esh- 
men. 

The  Scientific  Freshmen  and  those  Civil  Engineering  students 
who  elect  Botany,  study  the  classification  of  plants  by  means  of  the 
analysis  and  careful  description  of  fresh  specimens. 

The  botanical  text-books  are  Gray's  Series. 

The  members  of  the  Scientific  and  of  the  Latin  and  Scientific 
Sections  of  the  Junior  Class  can  elect  a  course  in  Biology.  This 
course  continues  through  three-fifths  of  the  first  semester.     It  consists 
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of  the  study  of  as  many  typical  forms  of  animals  and  plants  as  can  be 
considered  in  the  time  allotted.  The  specimens,  microscopes  and 
other  instruments  are  provided  by  the  University.  The  student  is  ex- 
pected to  present  correct  drawings  of  the  objects  examined.  One 
series  of  these  drawings  made  on  a  uniform  plan  is  deposited  in  the 
Microscopical  Laboratory.  The  text-book  employed  in  this  work  is 
McGinley's  ''Biology.*' 

In  the  second  semester  of  the  Junior  year,  the  members  of  the 
Scientific  Section  are  required  to  take  a  course  in  Zoology  continuing 
through  three-fifths  of  the  semester.  It  is  proposed  to  make  this  a 
course  in  Embryology.  The  development  of  the  chick  in  the  hen's 
egg  will  be  followed  in  detail,  microscopically  and  otherwise.  The 
text-book  for  this  course  will  be  Foster  and  Balfour's  '*  Elements  of 
Embryology,"  Part  I. 

The  two  preceding  courses  require  work  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent in  the  Microscopical  Laboratory,  for  details  concerning  which 
see  "The  Polytechnic  School." 

The  elective  course  of  the  Senior  year  is  a  course  in  Paleontol- 
ogy, as  a  preparation  for  Geology.     Text-book,  Nicholson's  Series. 

For  special  courses  in  Zoology  and  Botany  see  "  The  Polytechnic 
Scliool." 

XL— LOGIC  AND  INTELLECTUAL  AND  MORAL 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Philosophy  is  taught  by  text-books  and  lectures :  during  the  first 
semester,  I^ogic  and  Psychology ;  and  during  the  second  semester, 
Moral  Philosophy  and  the  History  of  Philosophy,  and  the  Evidences 
of  Christianity. 

XIL— POLITICAL   ECONOMY   AND   INTERNATIONAL 

LAW. 

The  President  gives  instruction  to  Seniors  during  the  first  semes- 
ter in  Political  Economy,  and  during  the  second  semester  in  Interna- 
tional Law. 

XIIL— ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  HYGIENE. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene  is 
given  to  the  Junior  Class  by  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology. 
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XIV.— CHEMISTRY  AND  CHEMICAL  MINERALOGY, 

The  instruction  in  Chemistry  is  embraced  in  a  course  of  lectures 
to  the  Medical  Class  during  the  first  semester,  and  to  the  Junior  Class 
during  the  second,  on  Elementary  Chemistry.  The  Institution  being 
well  supplied  with  apparatus,  these  lectures  are  fully  illustrated  by  ex- 
periments, and  attended  by  thorough  reviews  and  examinations.  On 
the  basis  of  chemical  classification  of  minerals,  the  science  of  Miner- 
als will  be  treated  in  connection  with  that  of  Chemistry. 

Students  most  advanced  in  the  science  will  be  admitted  into  the 
Analytical  Laboratory,  and  furnished  with  all  the  necessary  material 
and  apparatus,  and  will  conduct  with  their  own  hands,  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  Professor,  a  systematic  course  of 
Qualitative  Analysis.  The  object  of  this  course  will  be  two-fold: 
Firsts  to  make  the  student  familiar,  by  actual  practice,  with  the  princi- 
ples and  laws  of  science,  as  well  as  the  properties  of  the  various 
elements  and  compounds,  and  their  relation  to  each  other ;  Second, 
to  exercise  the  student  in  chemical  manipulations,  and  to  enable  him 
to  perform  analytical  investigations. 

After  a  satisfactory  completion  of  Qualitative  Analysis,  the  stu- 
dent may  enter  upon  any  of  the  following  courses: 

Quantitative  Analysis,  Chemical  Mineralogy, 

Assaying— for  Metals,  Volumetric  Analysis, 

Toxicological  Examinations,  Pharmaceutical  Preparations, 

Ultimate  Organic  Analysis. 

Those  who  are  competent  may  receive  aid  in  Original  Investiga- 
tions. (See  Mining  Engineering  and  Pharmacy  under  '*The  Poly- 
technic School.") 

TEXT-BOOKS  AND  WORKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

Miller's  Chemistry,  Storer's  Solubilities, 

Bloxam's  Chemistry,  Fresenius's  and  Hose's  Analysis, 

Douglas  and  Presoott's  Analysis,     Sutton's  Volumetric  Analysis, 
Plattner  on  the  Blow-Pipe,  Dana's  Mineralogy, 

Bnish's  Manual  of  Blow-Pipe  An-  Watt's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry, 
alysis,  Cavendish  Publications, 

Knapp's  Chemical  Technology. 

XV.— ENGINEERING. 

Instruction  in  the  several  subjects  pertaining  to  Civil  and  Min- 
ing Engineering  is  given  by  the  use  of  text-books,  lectures,  reading  in 
the  general  library,  and  daily  recitations  or  exercises.    The  University 
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possesses  a  good  collection  of  Surveying  and  Engineering  instruments, 
and  ample  opportunity  is  afforded  the  student  to  become  familiar  with 
their  use.  For  full  details  of  these  courses  see  "The  Polytechnic 
School." 

XVI.— DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY  AND  DRAWING. 

Thorough  instruction  is  given  in  Plane  Projection  Drawing,  Iso- 
metric, Descriptive  Geometry  and  its  applications  to  Carpentry  and 
Stone-Cutting,  Shades  and  Shadows,  Linear  Perspective,  Topographical 
Free  Hand  and  Machine  Drawing.  This  course  can  also  be  seen  by 
referring  to  '*The  Polytechnic  School.*' 

XVII— ARCHITECTURE  AND  DESIGN 

A  complete  course  of  instruction  in  Architecture  and  Design  is 
now  given.  The  course  is  fully  described  in  its  proper  place  in  the 
account  of  **The  Polytechnic  School." 

TEACHERS'  DIPLOMAS, 

Any  member  of  the  Senior  class,  who  pursues  courses  of  study 
with  reference  to  preparation  for  teaching,  and  who  by  special  exami- 
nations shows  such  marked  proficiency  as  qualifies  him  to  give  instruc- 
tion, may  receive  a  Special  Diploma  signed  by  the  President  and  the 
Professors  who  have  charge  of  the  studies  he  has  taken  with  this  object 
in  view.  Classes  are  organized  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  desire 
to  fit  themselves  for  the  work  of  teaching. 

A  special  examination  in  the  ancient  and  modern  languages  and 
mathematics,  for  the  teachers*  diploma,  will  be  held  the  week  before 
the  spring  vacation.  This  diploma  is  designed  to  be  the  certificate  of 
qualification  for  teaching,  and  is  the  only  form  of  recommendation 
which  will  be  given  by  the  Professors  in  charge  of  these  studies. 

STUDIES,  ATTENDANCE  AND  DISCIPLINE. 

No  student  is  expected  to  pursue  more  or  less  than  three  studies 
at  one  time,  without  special  permission  of  the  Faculty. 

No  student  can  drop  any  course  or  study  until  he  shall  have  at- 
tended the  regular  examination  of  the  same. 

In  order  to  rank  in  the  Calendar  in  any  particular  class,  a  student 
must,  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Calendar,  have  completed 
(leaving  no  deficiencies  or  conditions)  the  work  of  that  class  up  to  the 
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beginning  of  the  current  academic  year.     Otherwise  his  name   will 
appear  in  the  roll  of  the  class  next  below. 

The  Rules  of  the  University  require  that  every  student  shall  be  in 
his  place,  at  all  stated  exercises,  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  his 
connection  with  the  University. 

Such  delinquencies  as  tardiness,  absence,  deficiencies,  offenses 
against  good  order,  in  the  several  departments  of  instruction,  arc  or- 
dinarily dealt  with  by  the  Professor  in  charge  of  the  department  in 
which  they  occur.  Flagrant  cases  are  reported  to  the  Faculty  for  ad- 
judication. 

Students  who  are  not  in  their  places  at  the  opening  of  the  semes- 
ter must  present  written  excuses  from  their  parents  or  guardians  for 
the  delay. 

Students  are  not  allowed  to  absent  themselves  from  town  without 
permission  from  the  President. 

The  State  of  Michigan  extends  the  privileges  of  the  University, 
without  charge  for  tuition,  to  all  persons  of  either  sex,  who  are  quali- 
fied for  admission.  Thus  it  does  not  receive  patronage,  but  is  itself 
the  patron  of  those  who  seek  its  privileges  and  its  honors.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  the  patron  of  idleness  or  dissipation.  Its  crowded  classes 
have  no  room  except  for  such  as  assiduously  pursue  the  studies  of  their 
choice,  and  are  willing  to  be  governed  in  their  conduct  by  the  rules 
of  propriety. 

Students  are  suspended  or  dismissed,  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Faculty,  they  are  pursuing  a  course  of  conduct  seriously  detri- 
mental to  themselves  or  the  University. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  by-laws  of  the  Regents  : 

''Concerted  absence  from  any  appointed  duty  by  a  class  or  any 
number  of  students  together,  will  be  regarded  as  a  great  violation  of 
good  order,  and  will  be  followed  by  suspension  or  dismission,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Faculty." 

**  Whenever  any  Faculty  is  satisfied  that  a  stuilent  is  not  fulfilling, 
or  likely  to  fulfill,  the  purpose  of  his  residence  at  the  University,  or 
is  for  any  cause  an  unfit  member  thereof,  the  President  shall  notify 
his  parents  or  guardians,  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  to  with- 
draw him,  and  if  not  withdrawn  within  a  reasonable  time,  he  shall  be 
dismissed." 
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€reorge  Barnes, 

CI. 

Residenoe. 
Jackson. 
JRomeo, 
Detroit, 
St.  Joseph, 
Ithaca, 


NoTK.— By  our  rule,  In  order  to  rank  in  any  particular  class,  a  student  must 
hmre  completed  (leaving  no  deficiencies  or  conditions)  the  work  of  that  class  up  to 
the  be^innlnir  of  the  current  academic  year.  Therefore  the  names  of  some  students 
appear  In  the  class  below  that  with  which  they  will  probably  graduate. 

We  print  the  names  of  those  students  only  who  have  been  in  actual  attend- 
ance during  the  year. 

Abbreviations,— OI.— Classical  Course.  X,.— Latin  and  Scientific  Course.  8c. 
— adenlinc  Coarse.  <Bn<7.— Civil  Engineering.  M.  Eng^.^Mining  Engineering. 
vlrrJk.— Archttectore  and  Design. 
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Alfred  Allen  Bennett, 

Sc. 

Miiford,  i\r.  H. 

George  Stephen  Bishop, 

CI. 

HiUsdale, 

Albert  Nelson  Bliss, 

CI. 

Eaat  Calais,  Vt 

Charles  Ankeney  Boswortli, 

CI. 

WUmingtoji,  Ohio, 

George  Preston  Brown, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor, 

Granville  Williams  Browning,   Sc. 

St,  Paul,  Minn, 

George  Alonsso  Cady, 

CI. 

Wa^ne, 

William  Carpenter, 

L. 

FarweU. 

Herbert  Elwood  Cary, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor, 

Carlos  Bingham  Cochrane, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor, 

Branch  H.  Colby, 

Sc. 

Ann  Arbor, 

Clara  M.  Col  man. 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor, 

George  Cary  Comstock, 

T*. 

Ann  Arbor, 

Percy  Tyler  Cook, 

L. 

Brooklyn, 

John  Samuel  Crombie, 

CI. 

Pontiac, 

Mary  Emma  Farrand, 

L. 

Ann  Arbor, 

Ogden  Winner  Ferdon, 

L. 

Ann  Arbor, 

Frank  Clark  Fei-guson, 

CI. 

Buffalo,  N,  Y, 

William  Barton  Ferris, 

Sc. 

Buffalo,  N,  Y, 

Ferris  Smith  Fitch,  Jr., 

CI. 

Pltchburg, 

Carlton  Cassias  Frederick, 

Sc. 

Buffalo,  N,  y. 

Edward  Ashley  Gilbert, 

CI. 

Or  and  JRapids, 

John  B.  Glasgow, 

CI. 

Jackson, 

Lulu  Goodrich, 

L. 

Ann  Arbor. 

William  John  Gray, 

CI. 

Detroit, 

Edward  Holmes  Guyer, 

CI. 

Rock  Island,  III, 

Maria  Louise  Hall, 

L. 

A7in  Arbor, 

Edward  Anderson  Halsey, 

CI. 

Chicago,  Illinois, 

All>ert  William  Hard, 

L. 

Ottawa,  Illinois, 

Harriet  Amanda  Holman, 

CI. 

Flint, 

Mary  H.  Hubbard, 

L. 

Kalamazoo, 

Law^rence  Cameron  Hull, 

CI. 

Hamburg, 

Frank  Henry  Kimball, 

Sc. 

Rockford,  IlUnois, 

Hein  Lankhect, 

8c- 

Ovcrisel, 

Ortive  E.  Latham, 

L. 

Monroeville,  Ohio, 

Milo  Lewis, 

L. 

Grern  villc. 

William  Hurley  Lightner, 

CI. 

Lock  Haven,  Pa, 

Charles  i^inmet  Lowrey, 

CI. 

Ilackrttstoion,  N,  J, 

Mary  Olive  Marston, 

CI. 

Eau  Claire,  Wis, 

William  McCarroll, 

CI. 

Pontiac, 

Ann  Elizabeth  McDonald, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor, 

Henry  Clay  McDougall, 

CI. 

Yjysilanti, 

Joseph  Rogers  McLaughlin, 

Sc. 

Birmingham, 

William  James  Miller, 

CI. 

Canton,  Ohio, 

Geoi^ge  Nathan  Orcutt, 
Milo  Milton  Potter, 
Emma  Mar^^aret  Pugsley, 
Willis  Reed  Roberts, 
William  Abel  Satterlee, 
Herbert  Miner  Slauson, 
Ernest  Franklin  Smith, 
Edward  Johnson  Snover, 
Edward  Augustus  Stevens, 
Margaret  Stewart, 
Vemor  Jerome  Tefft, 
J,  George  Van  Winkle, 
Frank  French  Williams, 
Affia  Jennie  Wilson, 
Melancthon  Lloyd  Woolsey, 
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CI. 

JtiornellsviUe^  N,   Y. 

Sc. 

Detroit, 

Ti. 

Paw  Paw, 

Ti. 

Norristown, 

L. 

Birmingham, 

L. 

Fort  Dodge  y  loiva. 

L. 

Chicago  y  Illinois, 

Eng. 

Borneo, 

ni. 

Peoria,  Illinois, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor, 

CI. 

Mason, 

CI. 

Eaton  Rapids, 

CI. 

Buffalo,  N,  Y, 

CI. 

Lapeer, 

L. 

Ann  Arbor, 

JUNIORS. 


.  Names. 

Walter  Scott  Abell, 

Daniel  Ay  res  Allen, 

Marion  Benjamin  Allen, 

George  Franklin  Allmendinger,  Eng. 

Alexis  Caswell  Angell, 

Clarence  Oliver  Arey, 

Walter  Wheaton  Augur, 

Floras  Alonzo  Barbour, 

Carrie  J.  Barker, 

Minnie  Bary, 

Charles  Emerson  Beecher, 

Fred  Leroy  Bliss, 

Dennis  James  Casey, 

Eva  Chandler, 

Lemuel  Watson  Clark, 

J.  Rose  Colby, 

Charles  Malcolm  Cooley, 

Michael  Buchanan  Danaher, 

Charles  M.  Daugherty, 

David  Noble  De  Tarr, 

James  Dick  Du  Shane, 

Thomas  J.  Earaan, 

John  Herbert  Edwards, 

George  Lee  Fisher, 


course. 

Residence. 

M.  Eng. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

L. 

Ann  Arbor, 

L. 

Geneva, 

',  Eng. 

Ann  Arbor, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor, 

Eng. 

Whitewater,  Wis, 

CI. 

New  Orleans^  La, 

CI. 

Pontiac^ 

L. 

Flint, 

CI. 

Detroit 

Sc. 

Warren,  Pa, 

CI. 

Jackson, 

Eng. 

Wilmington,  Dcl^ 

CI. 

Pontiao, 

Sc. 

Centerville, 

L. 

Ann  Arbor, 

Ti. 

Decorah,  Iowa, 

CI. 

Lndington, 

CI. 

Xenia,  Ohio, 

CI. 

Boone,  Iowa, 

Eng. 

ConneUsviUe,  Pa, 

L. 

Pinckney, 

L. 

Dixon,  Illinois, 

Arch. 

Pontiac, 

S)1i 
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Joseph  Henry  Fiske, 

CI. 

Detroit. 

Randall  Palmer  Wade  Fleming,Cl. 

Mason. 

Charles  Edwin  Garner. 

L. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Franklin  Garrison, 

CI. 

West  Nassau,  N.  F. 

Clarence  Griggs, 

CI. 

Ottawa,  Illinois. 

John  K.  HanBon, 

Sc. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Paul  Henry  Hanus, 

Sc. 

Mineral  Point,  Wis. 

George  Hatfield  Harrower, 

CI. 

Albany/,  H.  Y. 

Ellen  Clara  Hogeboom, 

Sc. 

Kalamazoo. 

Edward  King  Hubbard, 

CI. 

Detroit. 

Lou  Hughes, 

Ti. 

Decorah,  Iowa. 

William  Lee  Jenks, 

CI. 

St.  Clair. 

John  Butler  Johnson, 

Arch. 

Kokomo,  Ind. 

William  Chaplin  Johnson, 

L.- 

Detroit. 

Timothy  Josenhans, 

Eng. 

York. 

Henry  Wick  Judd, 

M.  Eng. 

Flint. 

George  Wells  Knight, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Eugene  George  Mann, 

M.  Eng. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Howell  C.  Moore, 

CI. 

San  Jose,  Cat. 

William  V.  Moore, 

CI. 

Detroit. 

Seymour  Tenny  Morse, 

Arch. 

Highland. 

Horace  Greeley  Myers, 

Sc. 

Varna,  Illinois. 

Harry  Pierce  My  rick. 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Albert  James  Norton, 

L. 

Coldwater. 

William  Augustus  Otis, 

Arch. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Charles  Fernando  Owen, 

CI. 

Dearborn. 

Annie  Smith  Peck, 

CI. 

Providence,  H.  I. 

Charles  I^endal  Perrine, 

CI. 

Jackson. 

James  Hervey  Raymond, 

CI. 

Austin,  Texas. 

Jay  Junius  Read, 

Sc. 

Blackberry,  Illinois. 

Benjamin  Austin  Richards, 

Eng. 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

James  Sanderson, 

Eng. 

Detroit. 

Orr  Schurtz, 

CI. 

Constantine. 

James  Truman  Shaw, 

CI. 

Detroit. 

Ossian  Cole  Simonds, 

Arch. 

Grand  Rapids. 

Frank  Leonard  Sizer, 

Eng. 

Ottawa,  Illinois. 

Lyndon  Sanford  Smith, 

CI. 

Golden,  Colorado. 

Hiram  Everett  Terry, 

Eng. 

Avon. 

Cora  Ilione  Towrisend, 

CI. 

Coldwater. 

James  Edgar  Turtle, 

Eng. 

Cheshire,  Mass. 

Stewart  Douglass  Walling, 

CI. 

Oircleville,  Ohio. 

Horace  Bailey  Wamsley, 

CI. 

Huntertown,  Ind. 

Louis  K.  Webb, 

8c. 

Kalamazoo, 

Andrew  Wenzell, 

Eng. 

DetroU. 
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Andrew  Whitehead,  CI. 

Sydney  BuckminBter  Wight,      M.  Eng. 
Boss  Wilkins,  L. 

CJeorge  Spencer  Willits,  CI. 

Theodore  John  Wrarapelmeier,  CI. 


Coldwater, 
Detroit, 
Detroit, 
Monroe, 
Louisville^  Ky, 


SOPHOMORES. 


Name. 
William  Livingston  Axford, 
John  White  Baker, 
Theodore  Melzo  Bates, 
Charles  Spencer  Beadle, 
Joseph  Allan  Beaumont, 
Fred  Somers  Bell, 
Cora  Agnes  Benneson, 
James  Stark  Bishop, 
John  Harris  Black, 
Mary  Liavina  Blood, 
Michael  Henry  Brennan, 
Thomas  Bertrand  Bronson, 
James  Padelford  Brown, 
Hubert  William  Brown, 
William  Foster  Bryan, 
William  Henry  Butts, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Byrd, 
George  Noble  Carman, 
Richard  Turner  Chandlee, 
Edmund  Adolph  Christian, 
Frantz  Hunt  Coe, 
Webster  Cook, 
Emma  Adelia  Crouch, 
Edward  Sweatt  Davis, 
Laura  Don  nan, 
Fannie  Clinton  Farrand, 
Fred  Charles  Fay, 
Rathbun  Fuller, 
Charles  Mills  Gayley, 
Maria  Sara  Gerls, 
Isaac  Channing  GofT, 
Thomas  C.  Green, 
William  Albert  Greeson, 
William  V.  Grove, 


Course. 

Residence. 

L. 

IloUy, 

CI. 

Kalamazoo. 

Eng. 

E.  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

8c. 

Augusta^ 

Eng. 

Peru,  Ind, 

L. 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

CI. 

Quinc^,  IlL 

L. 

IRUsdale. 

L. 

Chicago y  III, 

CI. 

WaUham,  Matte. 

L. 

Ann  Arbor, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor, 

L. 

Milwaukee,  Wis, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor, 

CI. 

LafayeUe,  Ind, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

CI. 

lAXwrence,  Kansas, 

CI. 

Fenton, 

8c. 

Stm  Pond,  Md, 

CI. 

Wyandotte. 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor, 

CI. 

York. 

L. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Eng. 

WapcaJiachie,  Tex, 

CI. 

Indianapolis,  Ind, 

CI 

Ann  Arbor, 

CI. 

Penton, 

L. 

Toledo,  Ohio, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor, 

L. 

Pontine. 

Eng. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

L. 

Troy,  New  York. 

CI. 

Kokomo,  Ind. 

Sc. 

WiUiamsviUe,  N.  Y. 

04 
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Tjeroy  Halsey, 

CI. 

Chicago,  III, 

Frank  Dwight  Haskell, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Charles  Sumner  Henning, 

Eng. 

Piano,  in. 

Cicero  Demerit  Hill, 

Eng. 

MUwaukee,  Wis, 

C4ec)rge  Horton, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor, 

Edwin  Walter  Jenney, 

CI. 

Chicago,  III. 

Fred  Parker  Jordan, 

CI. 

Battle  Creek. 

Maya  V.  Lee, 

L. 

Lancaster,  N.  Y 

Lorenzo  John  Locy, 

8c. 

Flint. 

Frank  Voorhees  Luae, 

M.  Eng. 

Lotiisville,  Ky. 

Newton  McMillan, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Frank  Day  Mead, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Jesse  Fonda  Millspaugh, 

CI. 

Battle  Creek. 

H.  Throop  Morley, 

M.  Eng. 

Marine  City. 

Thomas  Henry  Noble, 

M.  Eng. 

Elk  Bapids. 

Mark  Norris, 

L. 

Orand  Bapids. 

Wilmot  Smith  Pennington, 

CL 

Mason. 

James  Elijah  Pilcher, 

CL 

Detroit. 

Irving  K.  Pond, 

Eng. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Henry  Camp  Post, 

M.  Eng. 

Grand  Bapids, 

John  Charles  Quintus, 

M.  Eng. 

Orand  Bapids, 

John  Koss  Russel, 

CL 

Detroit. 

Albert  William  Ryan, 

CL 

'  Mt.  Clemens. 

Lyman  Balcom  Sailor, 

CL 

A  llegan. 

Kenneth  Russell  Smoot, 

CL 

Ann  Arbor. 

Douglas  Houghton  Stringham,  CL 

Ann  Arbor. 

Sarah  Elizal>eth  Swift, 

CL 

Wayne. 

Nellie  Truesdel, 

CL 

Whitmore  Lake. 

John  Hubbard  Tweedy,  Jr., 

CL 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Evert  Van  Pelt, 

Eng. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Lucius  Lincoln  Van  Slykc, 

CL 

JHke,  N.  Y, 

Charles  Gilbert  Van  Wert, 

L. 

Norvell, 

Eli  Warstler, 

CI. 

St.  Johns. 

El  m er' Ran dolph  Webster, 

CL 

White  Lake. 

Enoch  Clark  White, 

CL 

Lapeer. 

E.  Fred  Wood, 

Eng. 

Ann  Arbor. 

George  Deming  Wright, 

CL 

% 

Fenton. 

FRESHMEN. 

Name. 

Coarse. 

ReBldence. 

John  Jacob  Abel, 

L. 

Cleveland,  Ohio, 

Frank  Gates  Allen, 

CL 

Aurora,  III. 

Dennis  Eldred  Alward, 

CL 

Niles. 

Josiah  Little  Ambrose, 

L. 

Chicago  J  III. 

Edward  Play  fair  Anderson, 
Ralph  Arthur  Angell, 
Henry  Winfield  Ashley, 
John  Avers, 
F.  Belle  Bailey, 
Frank  Dymond  Baker, 
Biehard  Bayard  Bancroft, 
Archie  W.  Banks, 
Henry  Spaulding  Bangs, 
Orlando  Fleming  Barnes, 
Charles  Augustus  Barry, 
Samuel  Lloyd  Beaumont, 
Gustav  Frederic  Behr, 
Clarence  Edwin  Bement, 
John  Biddle, 
Josiah  Bond,  Jr., 
John  Marion  Brewer, 
Ed  wan!  Miles  Brown, 
Isaac  Howard  Bullock, 
Arthur  William  Burnett, 
James  David  Callahan, 
Carina  B.  Campbell, 
Charles  Hotchkiss  Campbell, 
Edwin  Lyon  Chapman, 
John  Chase, 
Chauncey  Ferris  Cook, 
J.  C.  Waterson  Cowley, 
Ism  en  a  Cramer, 
Julia  Melissa  Crouch, 
Lewis  Franklin  Culver, 
Andrew  Strong  Deacon, 
Richard  Gay  De  Puy, 
Frank  Merrill  Dunlap, 
Samuel  Houston  DuBhane, 
James  T.  Eaglesfield, 
Thomas  Randolph  Edwards, 
Judson  Pratt  Etherldge, 
John  Thomas  Ewing, 
David  Felmley, 
Fred.  Knowlton  Fernald, 
Charles  Henry  Fisher, 
Fre<l  Wilbur  Fonda, 
Jay  Fuller, 
Charles  Alfred  Fyke, 
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CI. 

Ottawa^  JCansaa. 

L. 

Wenona, 

CI. 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

Eng. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

CI. 

Fulton,  Mo. 

CI. 

Flint. 

CI. 

Fort  Huron. 

Sc. 

Ann  Arbor. 

CI. 

Fenton. 

CI. 

Lansing. 

L. 

Ann  Arbor. 

M.  Eng. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Sc. 

Ann  Arbor. 

CI. 

Lansing. 

L. 

Oroase  Isle. 

CI. 

Kenosha,  Wis. 

CI. 

Romeo. 

L. 

School4;raft. 

Sc. 

Kelton,  Penn. 

CI. 

Teeumseh. 

CI. 

Nina,  N.  Y. 

CI. 

Monroe. 

,      L. 

Detroit. 

L. 

Monroe. 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

CI. 

Hillsdale. 

CI. 

Fontiac. 

L. 

Ann  Arbor. 

L. 

Fric,  Penn. 

CI. 

Quiney. 

Eng. 

HarrisonvUle,  Mo. 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Eng. 

Detroit. 

L. 

ConnellspUle,  Penn. 

CI. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

,       L. 

Ann  Arbor. 

CI. 

Coldwater. 

CI. 

Ionia. 

CI. 

Perry,  III. 

L. 

Adrian. 

CI. 

• 

Tecumseh. 

CI. 

Coldwater. 

L. 

Buchanan. 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

1 
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Arthur  R.  Garbutt, 

L. 

Drayton  Plains, 

Bon  Alonzo  Garwood, 

CI. 

Cassqpolia. 

George  Mahlon  Gillette, 

L. 

Niles, 

Helena  A.  Goeeker, 

L. 

Jackson. 

Mary  Henrietta  Graham, 

L. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Charles  Howard  Greathouse, 

CI. 

Uniontown,  Ky. 

John  Alexander  Green, 

CI. 

Austin,  Texas. 

Fredric  James  Gurney, 

CI. 

Chicago,  III. 

Norman  Washington  Haire, 

CI. 

Leslie, 

William  Washington  Hannan, 

CI. 

Dowagiac. 

Mary  Catharine  Haskell, 

L. 

Marshall. 

Clark  Wilder  Hawley, 

Sc. 

Aurora,  lU. 

Idella  Medora  Hawley, 

L. 

Aurora,  III. 

Thomas  Lorenzo  Heaton, 

L. 

Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

William  Helmle, 

CI. 

Springfield,  III. 

George  Hempel, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Forma n  Spencer  Hendrickson, 

L. 

Ann  Arbor. 

• 

Minnie  Alice  Hewit, 

L. 

Marshall. 

William  Henry  Honey, 

CI. 

Ypsilanii. 

James  Edmund  Hunt, 

CI. 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

Ledru  Hollin  Hunter, 

CI. 

South  Lyon. 

Jerry  Whipple  Jenks, 

CI. 

Pock  Falls. 

Frank  Arthur  Johnson, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

William  Kemper  Jones, 

CI. 

Grand  Pap  Ids. 

Jessie  Kennedy, 

L. 

Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Bray  ton  Daniel  King, 

Eng. 

Ann  Arbor. 

James  R.  Laing, 

Sc. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Edward  Bowen  Lewis, 

Eng. 

Ionia. 

Peter  Burr  Loomis,  Jr., 

CI. 

Jackson. 

Frank  Wood  Loveland, 

M.  Eng. 

Golden,  Colorado. 

Milton  Mozart  Marble, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Joseph  Henry  Matthews, 

M.  Eng. 

Canton,  Ohio. 

Mabel  Maxwell, 

Sc. 

Boulder,  Colorado. 

Charles  King  McGee, 

CI. 

Jackson. 

Robert  Henry  McMurdy, 

CI. 

Niles. 

Charles  Alexander  McMurray, 

CI. 

Normal,  III. 

Philctus  Robert  Middlesworth, 

Sc. 

Linden. 

Duncan  Wolcott  Miller, 

Eng. 

Bourne. 

Charles  Sumner  Mitchell, 

L. 

St.  Cloud,  Mijin. 

Frederick  Clemens  Myrick, 

L. 

Ann  Arbor. 

William  Wallace  Nash, 

M.  Eng. 

Ottawa,  III. 

Martin  Charles  Neuberger, 

CI. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind, 

Leroy  Stephen  Norton, 

L. 

Shabbona,  III. 

Frank  Russell  Osborn, 

CI. 

Niles. 
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Charles  £vart  Paddock, 

M.  Eng. 

Orand  Mapids. 

Delos  Leonard  Parker, 

L. 

Marine  City. 

Carrie  Cook  Parrish, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Fred  Albert  Patrick, 

Sc. 

Marengo^  III. 

Fred  Polheruus, 

Eng. 

Ann  Arbor, 

Cyrus  Augustus  Pomeroy, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Allen  Bartlit  Pond, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Augustus  Van  Rensselaer  Pond,  L. 

Quincy, 

Alice  Porter, 

L. 

Ann  Arbor. 

•  • 

Albert  Jay  Potter, 

L. 

Niies. 

Francis  Anna  Prentiss, 

CI. 

Bay  City. 

Frank  Fremont  Reed, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor; 

Charles  Joshua  Reynick, 

CI. 

Caro. 

Harry  Slade  Richards, 

L. 

Paw  Paw. 

Julius  Rodman, 

CI. 

Coldwater. 

Arthur  Raymond  Rood, 

L. 

Lapeer. 

Louis  Marcellus  Russell, 

CI. 

J/eslie, 

Henrv  Chase  Saflbrd, 

CI. 

Coldwater, 

Frank  Satterlee, 

Eng. 

Birmingham. 

Frank  P.  Secor, 

CI. 

Racine^  Wis. 

% 

Edwin  Stanton  Sherrill, 

CI. 

Detroit. 

John  J.  Shields, 

CI. 

Stileaville,  Ind. 

Herbert  Walter  Smith, 

L. 

Ann  Arbor. 

J.  Warren  Smith, 

CI. 

X 

Eaton  Rapids. 

Samuel  Marston  Stocker, 

L. 

Muaeatine^  Iowa. 

Jefferson  Ray  Thomas, 

8c. 

North  Plains, 

Malcolm  Parker  Thomas, 

CI. 

Schoolcraft. 

William  Mann  Thompson, 

CI. 

Jackson. 

Henrv  Holmes  Treadway, 

CI. 

Pontiac, 

Charles  Wellington  Tufts, 

CI. 

Leslie. 

Edward  T.  Van  De  Vanter, 

CI. 

Sturgis. 

* 

Alice  Van  Hoosen, 

CI. 

Rochester, 

Byron  Sylvester  Waite, 

Sc. 

Fenton, 

William  Dow  Washburn, 

CI. 

PlattrviUe,  Wis, 

John  Charles  Waterman, 

Eng. 

Orand  Rapids. 

Edward  L.  Webster, 

Sc. 

Jackson, 

Charles  Chase  Whitacre, 

M.  Eng. 

Chicago  y  III. 

Louis  Davenport  Wight, 

8c. 

Detroit, 

John  Haven  Willard, 

L. 

Chicago,  III. 

Charles  Moseman  Wilson, 

L. 

Ionia. 
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STUDENTS  IN  SELECTED  STUDIES. 


Name. 
Edward  James  Bird, 
Llewellyn  Howell  Davis, 
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THE  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL. 
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The  University  has  for  years  given  advanced  instruction  in  the 
mathematical,  physical  and  natural  sciences,  and  thorough  courses  in 
the  practical  application  of  these  sciences  to  the  arts.  We  have  now 
given  to  the  different  branches  of  such  work  a  closer  grouping,  a  more 
compact  organization,  and  an  ampler  development,  and  have  recog- 
nized by  name  what  we  have  already  had  in  fact.  The  Polytechnic 
School.  It  comprises  the  course  in  Civil  Engineering,  the  School  of 
Mines,  the  course  in  Architecture  and  Design,  Advanced  Courses  in 
Science,  and  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

The  work  is  arranged  with  reference  to  the  wants  of  two  classes 
of  students : 

First,  Those  pursuing  the  study  of  Civil  or  Mining  Engineering, 
or  Architecture  and  Design,  or  the  study  of  Pharmacy,  (which  includes 
an  extended  course  in  Analytical  Chemistry)  with  the  view  of  graduat- 
ing. 

Secondly,     Graduates  of  colleges  and  other  persons  qualified  for 

advanced  or  special  study  of  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Zoology,  Botany, 
Civil  or  Mining  Engineering,  Architecture  and  Design,  Physics, Analyt- 
ical and  Applied  Chemistry,  Pharmacy  or  Metallurgy. 

In  the  Museum  of  Scientific  Collections  with  its  specimens,  in 
the  spacious  and  well  apix>inted  Chemical,  Microscopical  and  Minera- 
logical  Laboratories,  in  the  Engineering  Instruments  and  Models,  in 
the  Architectural  Collection,  and  in  the  apparatus  of  the  several  de- 
partments of  science,  large  facilities  for  illustrative  teaching  and  study 
are  furnished. 

The  general  scope  of  the  work  and  of  the  advantages  offered  for 
it  is  indicated  in  the  descriptions  which  follow : 

/.    CiyiL  ENGINEERING. 

The  University  aims,  by  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  de- 
partment of  Civil  Engineering,  to  lay  a  foundation  of  sound  theory, 
sufficiently  broad  and  deep,  to  enable  its  graduates  to  enter  under- 
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Standingly  on  the  further  investigation  of  the  several  specialties  of  the 
profession,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  impart  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
usual  practice  of  an  office,  and  of  an  engineering  field  party,  as  shall 
make  its  students  useful  in  any  position  to  which  they  may  be  called. 
The  adaptation  of  theory  to  practice  can  be  thoroughly  learned  only 
by  the  training  of  actual  experience ;  whatever  experience  can  be 
gained  in  a  college  course,  under  the  guidance  of  those  who  have  had 
this  training,  the  University  encourages  its  students  to  acquire. 

A  successful  completion  of  the/u//  course  is  necessary  to  entitle 
a  student  to  a  degree  in  Civil  Engineering ;  but  select  students,  not 
candidates  for  a  degree,  may  pursue  any  such  studies  (three  in  number) 
as  they  may  prefer,  provided  they  are  found  prepared  to  join  the 
classes  in  those  studies ;  and  they  will  be  expected  to  attend  all  the 
lectures,  recitations  and  examinations  with  the  regular  students. 

Graduates  of  the  Classical,  Scientific,  and  Latin  Scientific  courses, 
and  of  other  colleges  whose  courses  of  instruction  are  equivalent  to  ours, 
are  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer  after  attendance  on,  and 
a  satisfactory  examination  in,  the  technical  subjects  alone  of  this  course 
as  set  forth  in  the  schedule  on  the  following  pages,  in  addition  to  the 
Mathematics  and  Analytical  Mechanics  of  the  Junior  year.  These 
studies  can  be  completed  in  two  years. 

Each  candidate  for  graduation  must  also  submit  a  Thesis  upon 
some  approved  subject,  accompanied  by  the  proper  drawings,  and 
must  be  prepared  to  pass  an  examination  on  the  same  before  he  is 
recommended  for  a  degree. 

Every  student  in  Surveying  is  afforded  abundant  opportunity  of 
becoming  familiar  with  the  excellent  assortment  of  instruments  owned 
by  the  University,  in  number  sufficient  to  equip  well  its  classes,  and 
embracing  all  of  the  usual  assortments  for  actual  work. 

Field  practice  is  a  portion  of  the  regular  course.  The  classes  in 
surveying  are  drilled  in  all  that  pertains  to  that  branch  of  engineering; 
they  make  surveys,  traverse  them,  calculate  contents,  divide  up  land, 
and  solve  problems  in  heights  and  distances  from  data  taken  by  the 
members  themselves.  They  also  determine  the  meridian  and  take 
observations  for  latitude.  This  work  is  done  during  the  fall  months  of 
the  Junior  year ;  during  the  winter  the  finished  plans  of  the  surveys 
are  made. 
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The  classes  in  railroad  engineering  have  practice  in  running 
curves  and  levels,  and  in  the  measurement  of  earthwork.  They  are 
also,  near  the  close  of  the  Junior  year,  taken  into  the  field,  as  a  rail- 
road party,  under  competent  and  skilled  supervision,  for  two  or  three 
weeks  continuously,  when  they  go  through  all  the  field  work  for  a  pro- 
jected line ;  reconnoisance,  preliminary  and  location  surveys,  cross 
sectioning,  staking  out,  contouring  and  topography,  doing  all  the  work 
up  to  the  point  of  actual  construction.  An  accurate  plan  and  profile, 
carefully  made  by  each  student  from  the  field  notes  of  the  party,  com- 
pletes this  {X>rtion  of  the  subject,  and  serves  to  fix  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  obtained  from  the  text-books  and  lectures. 

A  course  of  instruction  is  given  in  Analytical  and  Applied  Me- 
chanics, by  both  text-books  and  lectures,  the  work  being  shaped 
especially  for  the  needs  of  engineering  students. 

The  study  of  the  Strength  of  Materials  and  the  Theory  of  Con- 
struction covers  a  course  of  recitations  and  lectures  for  an  entire  year. 

■ 

Rankine's  Manual  of  Civil  Engineering  is  used  during  the  greater  por- 
tion of  this  time,  with  full  explanations,  examples  and  problems* 
The  student  is  made  familiar  with  both  the  analytical  and  graphical 
methods  of  treatment,  as  recently  developed  and  applied,  and  thus 
possesses  an  advantageous  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  his  calculations. 

The  instruction  is  illustrated  also  by  models,  drawings,  photo- 
graphs, lithographs,  etc.,  including  a  fine  collection  of  details  of  Iron 
Bridges,  reproduced  in  wood  to  one-third  scale,  by  Carl  Bock,  of  Dres- 
den ;  full  sized  details  of  top  and  bottom  chord  connections  of  an  Iron 
Truss,  giving  an  exact  representation,  from  an  existing  bridge,  of  the 
American  system  of  pin  connections ;  full  sized  details  of  a  Pratt 
Truss  with  wooden  chords  ;  model  of  a  complete  Howe  Truss  railway 
bridge,  on  a  scale  of  one-twentieth  ;  photographs  and  lithographs  of 
the  constructions  of  the  best  American  bridge  companies  ;  set  of  pho- 
tographs of  Fourth  Avenue  Improvement,  New  York  city ;  working 
drawings  of  a  number  of  bridges ;  set  of  samples  of  rolled  shapes  in 
iron,  etc.  This  collection  is  receiving  additions  from  year  to  year  by 
gifts  and  by  purchase,  and  is  invaluable  to  the  student.  The  latest 
and  best  books  on  professional  subjects  are  added  yearly  to  the  library, 
where  they  are  accessible  to  all,  and  frequent  references  are  made  to 
them  in  the  class-room,  as  the  various  subjects  are  brought  forward. 
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Contemporaneously  with  this  course  of  study  the  class  are  required 
to  work  out  problems  in  engineering  design,  or  the  application  of 
theory  to  actual  cases.  The  students  are  furnished  with  the  usual  data 
for  a  design,  and  the  kind  or  type  of  structure  is  indicated.  They  are 
then  expected  to  make  the  necessary  calculations  for  proportioning  the 
different  parts,  and  to  present,  at  a  specified  date,  complete  working 
drawings,  with  full  details  and  figured  dimensions,  accompanied  by 
bills  of  material.     The  graphical  method  is  applied  to  each  problem. 

A  very  extended  and  complete  course  of  Mechanical  Drawing, 
with  kindred  studies,  is  pursued  during  the  greater  part  of  the  four 
years.  It  commences  in  the  Freshman  year,  with  Warren's  Plane  Pro- 
jection Drawing,  and  the  first  principles  of  coloring,  shading,  deter- 
mination of  shadows,  isometric  projection,  etc.;  the  class  next  take  up 
Descriptive  Geometry,  with  construction  of  original  problems  in  the 
drawing-rooms,  and  close  with  practice  for  one-half  a  semester  in 
Free-hand  Drawing.  In  the  Sophomore  year  the  students  advance  to 
Topographical  Drawing  and  the  use  of  Conventional  Signs,  Ornamen- 
tation and  Lettering;  Mechanism,  with  lectures  on  the  principles,  and 
drawing  of  parts  of  machines.  In  the  second  semester  they  are  in- 
structed in  Shades  and  Shadows,  Linear  Perspective,  and  Drawing  for 
Stone  Cutting.  Examples  from  numerical  data  are  always  given,  and 
working  drawings  are  made  from  these  data.  In  the  Junior  year,  plans 
of  surveys,  plane  table  work,  and  finished  map  and  profile  of  the  rail- 
road line  run  by  the  class  are  made.  The  Senior  class  are  occupied 
v.-ith  the  designs  in  Engineering  Construction  and,  later,  with  their 
Thesis  Drawings. 

Besides  the  course  of  lectures  on  Pure  Mechanism,  a  course  is 
given,  in  the  Senior  year,  upon  the  principles  of  Machine  Construc- 
tion, and  an  explanation  and  analysis  of  the  action  of  the  Prime  Mov- 
ers ; — Turbines  and  other  Water- Wheels,  the  Steam  Engine,  etc.  Por- 
tions of  Machines,  Working  Models  of  Turbines,  the  Steam  Engines 
and  Pumps  running  in  the  University  buildings.  Drawings,  Photo- 
graphs, etc.,  are  used  to  illustrate  the  instruction. 

The  drawings  made  by  the  different  classes  during  the  year  are  re- 
tained until  the  close  of  the  same,  when  they  are  displayed,  at  Com- 
mencement, in  the  several  drawing-rooms,  to  those  who  may  desire  to 
inspect  them. 
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Examinations,  usually  written,  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  study, 
or  at  the  end  of  a  semester.  But  at  any  time,  without  previous  notice, 
the  classes  may  be  examined  on  any  portion  of  their  previous  work,  to 
test  their  actual  knowledge,  and  as  much  account  will  be  made  of  the 
results  of  such  examinations  as  of  the  regular  ones,  to  determine  the 
student's  fitness  to  pass  in  that  branch. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  the  same  as  those  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Scientific  Course.     They  may  be  found  on  page  34. 

THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  at  present  pursued  is  as  follows,  the  technical 
branches  being  printed  in  small  capitals.  (Those  branches  not  tech- 
nical will  be  found  much  more  in  detail  on  pp.  37-45.) 

Freshmen.— 3fa<A6ma<ic8.— Part  III.  of  Olney'a  Geometry.  Plane 
and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  Part  III.  of  Olney's  Algebra,  or  an 
equivalent  in  other  authors. 

GBOMBTRiCAii  DRAWING.— Warreu's  Plane  Projection  Drawing. 
Use  of  India  Ink  and  Water  Color-i.     Isometric  Projection. 

Descriptive  Geometry.— Churches,  and  Drawing  of  Problems  in 
Descri pti  ve  Geometry. 

JPVcficA.— Translation  from  French  into  English,  and  from  Eng- 
lish into  French.    French  Composition  and  Conversation. 

Efhgliah  Language. — Lectures.  Exercises  in  Elocution  and  in 
Grammatical  Criticism. 

Rhetoric. — Lectures  ;  Hepburn ^s  Rhetoric.  Exercises  in  English 
Composition. 

Botany  (Optional).— Elements  of  Structural  and  Systematic  Bot- 
any. 

Free-Hand  Drawing. 

Sophomores. — Mathematics. — General  Geometry  and  Calculus. 

Physics. — Mechanics,  Acoustics  and  Optics.  Deschanel's  Text- 
biook.    I^iecturcs. 

Drawing.— Ornamentation  and  Lettering.  Topographical  Draw- 
ing. Lectures  on  Principles  of  Mechanism.  Machine  Drawing;  from 
Models  and  Machinery.  Shades  and  Shadows,  Church\s.  Linear 
Perspective.    Stereotomy. 
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CAcwm^/^y.— Elementary  Chemistry.  Heat,  Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism.   Lectures. 

Astronomy. — Descriptive. 

.En^ZwA.— Essays. 

Juniors.— SuRVEYiNO.— Lectures.  Tlieory  and  adjustments  of 
Level,  Transit,  Compass,  Solar  Compass,  Plane  Table,  and  Sextant. 
Henck's  Field-book  for  Engineers.  Bankine's  Civil  Engineering, 
Part  III.,  Chap.  I.  Levelling,  Topography,  Staking  out  Work,  Com- 
putation of  Quantities,  Preparation  of  Estimates,  Field  Practice, 
Drawing  of  Plans,  Maps,  and  Profiles ; — ^all  with  special  reference  to 
the  details  of  actual  practice. 

AsTBONOMV. —Computation  of  Time,  Latitude,  and  Longitude. 

Matheinatlca, — General  Geometry  and  Calculus. 

History, — Mediaeval  and  Modern  History ;  Lectures. 

Analytical  Mechanics. — Wood^s  Analytical  Mechanics,  with  Lec- 
tures. 

6?erman.— Whitney's  Grammar,  Exercises,  and  Reader.  German 
Composition  and  Conversation. 

Seniors.— Civil  Enginkering.— Ranklne*s  Civil  Engineering, 
Parts  II.  and  III.,  and  Lectures.  Materials  and  Structures.  Princi- 
ples of  Stability  and  Strength,  Resistance  of  Materials,  Beams,  Trusses, 
(jrlrdcrs,  Roofs,  Bridges,  in  Wood  and  Iron  ;  Arches,  in  Stone  and 
Iron  ;  Stress  Diagrams  and  Graphical  Methods ;  Earthwork,  Masonry, 
Retaining  Walls,  Foundations,  Tunnels,  Flow  and  Distribution  of 
Water.  Sanitary  and  Hydraulic  Engineering,  Drainage  and  Sewerage, 
Canals  and  Tidal  Works. 

Engineering  Design.- Original  Problems  and  Designs  for  Roofs, 
Bridges  and  Structures  of  Wood,  Iron  and  Stone.  Working  and  De- 
tail Drawings ;  Bills  of  Materials,  Diagrams  and  Strlain  Sheets. 

Machinery  and  Prime  Movers.— Theory  and  Construction  of 
Machines.    Water-Wheels.    Steam  Engine. 

Mineralogy  and  G^eoto^y. -^Mineralogy  and  Llthology.  Dynamical 
and  Historical  Geology. 

Oerman, — Study  of  German  continued. 

Elective. — Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Engineering  Design,  etc. 

Preparation  of  Graduating  Thesis. 

ADVANCED  COURSE. 

An  advanced  course  of  study  is  offered  to  graduates  of  the  Civil 
Engineering  Course  and  to  Resident  Graduates.     It  will  consist  of : 
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C'lviL  Enqineebing.— Further  investigations  of  the  Theory  of 
Construction,  more  especially  in  the  direction  of  Continuous  Girders, 
Revolving  Draw-Spans,  Rigid  and  Braced  Arches,  etc. 

Also  of  a  more  extended  course  on  the  Steam  Engine  and  otlier 
Prime  Movers. 

Pkojects  in  Engineerino. 

Mathematics.— Calculus  of  Variation. 

Astronomy. — Theoretical  -48^ronowiy.— Numerical  Calculus,  The- 
ory of  Interpolation  and  Quadratures,  Method  of  Least  Squares.  Cal- 
culation of  the  special  and  general  Perturbations  of  Planets  and  Per- 
turbatioDS  of  Comets. 

Physics. — Work  In  Physical  Laboratory  and  Mathematical 
Theory  of  Light  and  Sound.    Heat,  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

CiiEMiSTRY.— Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis. 
German  and  French.— Advanced  Studies. 


//.   SCHOOL  OF  MINES. 

At  the  session  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1875,  ^"  ^i^t  was  passed 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Mines  at  the  Univer- 
sity. In  this  act  provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Mining  Engineering,  a  Professor  of  Metallurgy,  and  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Architecture  and  Design,  with  the  necessary  assistant  instruc- 
tors. A  liberal  appropriation  was  also  made  for  the  purchase  of  special 
apparatus  and  for  the  general  equipment  of  the  School.  In  compli- 
ance with  this  act  of  the  Legislature,  the  school  was  opened  for  the 
reception  of  students  in  September,  1875,  ^"^  steady  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  fitting  up  of  the  metallurgical  laboratory,  and  in 
securing  the  necessary  appliances  for  imparting  the  highest  theoretical 
and  best  practical  instruction  possible. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Mines  are  the 
same  as  those  for  admission  to  the  Scientific  Course.     See  page  34. 

The  regular  course  of  study  covers  four  years,  but  students  may 
be  admitted  to  advanced  standing,  if  properly  qualified,  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year.  Those  who  complete  the 
full  course  of  study,  pass  all  the  required  examinations,  and  present  a 
satisfactory  thesis  upon  some  topic  connected  with  mining  or  metal- 
lurgy, will  receive  the  degree  of  Mining  Engineer.     Special  students, 
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not  candidates  for  a  degree,  may  also  be  allowed  to  take  such  portions 
of  the  course  of  study  as  they  may  be  found  qualified,  upon  examina- 
tion, to  take  with  profit. 

For  the  first  two  years  the  studies  pursued  by  the  students  in  this 
School  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  pursued  by  the  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Civil  Engineer.  In  the  last  two  years  of  the  course,  some 
of  the  studies  of  the  Civil  Engineering  course  are  taken,  but  the  chief 
attention  is  directed  to  the  subjects  of  Mineralogy,  Geology,  and 
Chemistry,  with  their  applications  to  Mining,  Metallurgy,  and  Assay- 
ing.    The  details  of  mining  and  metallurgical  practice  are  taught  in 

the  fourth  year. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Freshmen. — Mathematics;  French;  Descriptive  Geometry ;  Geo- 
metrical  Drawing;  English  Language;  Rhetoric;  Free-Hand  Draw- 
ing,— Same  as  in  the  Civil  Engineering  Course. 

SoPHOMOBES. — Mathematics;    Physics;    Chemistry]    Descriptive 
AstronoTny  ;  Essays, — Same  as  in  the  Civil  Engineering  Course. 
German, — Whitney's  Text-books. 

Juniors. — Mathematics ;  Analytical  Mechanics  ;  Land  Surveying 
and  Field  Work, — Same  as  in  the  Civil  Engineering  Course. 

Mineralogy  and  Lithology, — Lectures.  Dana's  System  of  Miner- 
alogy. Von  Cotta  and  Lawrence's  Lithology.  Systematic  Practice  in 
determining  minerals  and  rocks  by  means  of  their  physical  proper- 
ties. 

Analytical  Chemistry^  qualitative  and  quantitative. — See  page  78. 

Seniors. —  Cacology,  —  Dana's  Manual  of  Geology.  Lectures. 
Economic  Geology.  Phenomena  of  Veins  and  Mineral  Deposits. 
Von  Cotta's  Treatise  on  Ore  Deposits,  translated  by  Prime.  Special 
Geology  of  mining  districts.    Palaeontology. 

Analytical  Chemistry, — Examination  of  Aiels,  furnace  products, 
slags,  and  refractory  materials.  Gas  analysis,  analysis  or  air  of 
mines. 

Assaying,— ^ee  page  79. 

Mining  j^j^tneerin^.— Lectures,  with  constant  reference  to  stand- 
ard works.  Explorations,  boring,  shaft  sinking,  tunnelling,  laying 
out  of  mines,  excavating,  motors,  transportation,  hoisting,  ventila- 
tion, drainage,  and  pumping,  the  water  supply,  treatment  of  fires  in 
mines,  ore  dressing,  and  the  elucidation  of  the  principles  involved  in 
each  case. 

Mine  Surveying,— Jj^QixxveA,  Practice  upon  problems  and  in  plot- 
ting.   Study  of  plans  and  sections  of  mines. 
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Metallurgy, — Lectures,  with  frequent  reference  to  the  works  of 
Percy,  Kerl,  Phillips,  and  others.  Principles  of  smelting ;  fuels ;  fur- 
nace construction;  fire-proof  materials;  problems  in  calorific  power 
and  calorific  intensity ;  slags ;  special  processes  for  copper,  lead,  silver, 
gold;  metallurgy  of  Iron;  varieties  of  iron  and  steel;  treatment  of 
ores  containing  arsenic,  antimony,  nickel,  cobalt,  bismuth,  tin,  and 
other  metals. 

Henstance  of  Materiala;   Machinery  aud  Prime  Jfover«.— With 
Civil  Engineering  Seniors. 

For  the  first  two  years  the  students  of  the  School  of  Mines  pursue 
nearly  all  their  studies  in  connection  with  the  Civil  Engineering 
classes ;  but  for  the  remainder  of  the  time  the  separation  between  the 
courses  of  Civil  and  Mining  Engineering  is  more  marked.  For  de- 
tails relating  to  the  branches  pursued  in  common  in  the  two  courses, 
reference  is  made  to  the  remarks  found  under  the  head  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering, page  59. 

Tlie  elements  of  Chemistry  in  connection  with  the  phenomena  of 
heat,  electricity  and  magnetism  are  taken  up  by  lectures  and  recita- 
tions in  the  second  semester  of  the  Sophomore  year.  Analytical 
Chemistry  is  begun  in  the  Junior  year,  and  is  kept  up  during  two 
years.     For  further  information  upon  this  point  see  pages  78-80. 

The  course  in  Mineralogy  and  Lithology  is  made  thorough  and 
practical.  The  first  subject  in  order  is  Crystallography  which  is  fully 
illustrated  by  means  of  sciopticon  projections  and  by  a  large  collection 
of  wooden  models,  with  which  each  student  will  be  obliged  to  make 
himself  familiar.  A  set  of  over  sixty  glass  models,  imported  from 
Germany,  adds  materially  to  the  facilities  of  instruction  in  this  branch 
of  the  subject.  Following  Crystallography,  the  other  physical  prop- 
erties of  minerals,  such  as  hardness,  lustre,  diaphaneity,  color,  and 
structure,  are  taken  up  in  turn,  and  the  student  is  made  familiar  with 
their  relative  importance  as  means  of  identifying  mineral  species. 
Special  descriptive  Mineralogy  comes  next,  and  the  more  important 
species  of  minerals  will  be  studied  in  detail,  with  constant  reference  to 
Dana's  System  of  Mineralogy.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  descrip- 
tive portion  of  the  subject,  the  study  of  Lithology  is  pursued  in  a 
similar  manner,  necessitating  a  constant  application  of  the  knowledge 
gained  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  course. 

The  mineralogical  cabinet  contains  about  8,000  specimens,  em- 
bracing all  the  varieties  of  iron,  copper,  and  silver  ores  and  their  as- 
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sociated  minerals  from  the  different  localities  of  the  Lake  Superior 
raining  district,  as  well  as  rare  collections  from  other  States  and  from 
foreign  lands.  In  addition  to  the  large  cabinet,  a  working  collection 
of  nearly  a  thousand  specimens  of  the  more  common  minerals,  ores, 
and  rocks  in  all  their  varieties  and  groupings  is  freely  accessible  to  the 
students  for  study  and  practice,  under  suitable  restrictions  to  prevent 
any  unnecessary  damage  to  the  specimens. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  course  in  Mineralogy  and  Lithology^ 
the  subject  of  Geology  is  taken  up  and  continued  through  the  whole  of 
the  Senior  year.  The  subject  i^  taught  by  lectures,  recitations,  and 
the  free  use  of  the  extensive  geological  collections  belonging  to  the 
University.  See  pp.  13  and  14.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the 
geology  of  mines  and  mineral  districts,  and  to  the  modes  of  occur- 
rence of  mineral  substances  which  have  an  economical  or  commercial 
importance.  Palaeontology  is  taught  so  far  as  to  enable  the  student  to 
recognize  the  leading  American  fossils.  The  several  State  Geological 
Reports  are  referred  to  for  details  relating  to  the  mineral  wealth  of 
the  country,  and  the  methods  and  objects  of  geological  surveys  will  be 
explained. 

In  Mining  Engineering  the  instruction  is  given  mainly  by  lectures. 
The  machines  in  use  at  the  best  mines  are  described,  and  the  mutual 
relations  of  parts  explained  and  illustrated  with  the  aid  of  plates  and 
diagrams ;  and  the  different  operations  connected  with  the  discovery, 
opening,  development,  and  working  of  mines  are  studied  in  their 
proper  order.  Models  of  mines  and  mining  machinery  will  be  ac- 
cumulated as  rapidly  as  circumstances  admit.  A  very  valuable  model 
of  a  stamp  mill  has  been  given  to  the  University  by  the  Calumet  and 
Hecla  Mining  Company. 

The  facilities  for  instruction  in  Metallurgy  are  of  a  very  high 
grade.  This  branch  is  taken  up  in  the  Senior  year,  after  a  solid  foun- 
dation has  been  laid  by  nearly  two  years  of  work  in  the  Chemical 
Laboratory.  Instruction  is  given  by  means. of  an  extensive  course  of 
lectures  and  recitations  upon  the  more  theoretical  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  by  a  thorough  drill  in  the  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  all  successful  smelting  operations  have  to  be  conducted.  A 
large  and  convenient  Metallurgical  Laboratory  has  been  recently  fitted 
up  in  connection  with  the  Chemical  Laboratory.  It  contains  already 
a  small  Blake  crusher,  a  California  stamp  mill  with  two  stamps  driven 
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by  steam  power,  four  cupel  furnaces,  four  large  wind  furnaces,  a  lathe, 
and  a  blacksmith's  forge  and  anvil.  Additional  apparatus  is  to  be 
procured  before  the  end  of  the  current  year.  A  large  quantity  of  ores 
and  furnace  products  has  been  obtained  from  the  Wyandotte  Silver 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  and  from  Nevada,  to  which  ad- 
ditions will  be  made  from  time  lo  time.  The  ores  of  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior region  will  always  be  fully  represented.  In  this  laboratory  the 
subject  of  Assaying  can  be  taught  to  great  advantage. 

The  formation  of  a  metallurgical  and  industrial  cabinet  will  also 
be  made  an  important  duty  in  connection  with  this  department.  A 
model  collection  of  iron  ores  and  furnace  products  has  been  received 
for  this  collection  from  Cincinnati,  and  a  set  of  over  250  specimens, 
illustrating  the  iron  and  copper  industries  of  the  Lake  Superior  re- 
gion, has  lately  been  sent  from  Philadelphia,  being  a  part  of  what  was 
displayed  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  It  is  hoped  that  numerous 
contributions  will  be  made  to  this  cabinet  from  friends  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  of  this  School. 

ARCHITECTURE  AND  DESIGN. 

The  course  in  Architecture  and  Design  is  intended  to  impart  the 
elements  of  a  thorough  architectural  education,  and  to  give  a  training 
which  shall  enable  students  after  graduation  to  enter  at  once  upon  the 
duties  of  assistants  in  the  offices  of  practicing  architects  and  to  profit 
by  the  experience  they  will  there  obtain. 

To  make  the  instruction  as  complete  as  possible,  to  illustrate  it, 
and  to  fix  the  knowledge  in  the  minds  of  the  students,  numerous  pro- 
jects or  problems  will  be  given  out,  such  as  will  often  actually  occur ; 
they  will  advance  in  importance  and  difficulty,  from  the  more  ele- 
mentary to  those  which  require  high  professional  knowledge. 

By  the  aid  of  instructors  who,  from  experience,  are  familiar  with 
the  duties  which  an  architect  requires  of  his  assistants,  and  who  are  in 
practice  themselves,  it  is  proposed  to  supply  the  wants  and  to  impart 
the  instruction  which  shall  be  of  greatest  benefit  to  the  graduate  and 
his  employer. 

The  architectural  schools  of  Europe  and  this  country,  and  the 
united  efforts  of  the  great  body  of  educated  architects,  through  num- 
erous periodical  publications  as  well  as  by  their  professional  works, 
have  greatly  improved  the  entire  practice  and  standing  of  the  profes- 
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sion,  and  extended  its  work.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  acquire  in  an 
architect's  office,  without  previous  systematic  training,  such  an  educa- 
tion as  the  present  state  of  the  profession  demands.  The  office  is  a 
poor  place  in  which  to  learn  anything  but  the  rudiments  of  practice  ; 
the  principal  has  no  time  to  devote  to  students,  and  they  are  forced  to 
content  themselves  with  learning  to  draw  and  acquiring  some  knowl- 
edge of  building  materials  and  architectural  forms.  Should  they  ever 
become  successful  practitioners,  it  is  owing,  except  in  rare  instances, 
to  capacity  for  business  rather  than  professional  skill. 

The  advantages  of  obtaining  an  architectural  education  in  the 
region  where  the  conditions  of  materials,  construction  and  ways  of 
working  closely  resemble  those  which  are  found  where  the  gradu- 
ate proposes  to  practice  are  very  evident  to  all  architects  and  builders. 
The  prospect  for  a  successful  career  to  architects  of  advanced  taste 
and  skill  was  never  more  brilliant,  especially  in  this  part  of  the  United 
States,  where  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  a  professional  education  have 
been  heretofore  so  great  as  to  put  it  beyond  the  reach  of  many  young 
men. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Sci- 
entific and  Engineering  Courses,  and  will  be  found  in  detail  on  page 

34. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY,, 

The  following  course  of  study  is  proposed  for  the  coming  year, 
subject,  however,  to  such  modification  as  experience  may  dictate. 
Technical  branches  are  printed  in  small  capitals. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

Maihemaixcs,—V2kX\»  III.  of  Olney^s  Geometry.  Plane  and  Spheri- 
cal Trigonometry.  Part  III.  of  Olney's  Algebra,  or  an  equivalent  in 
other  authors. 

CAcmt«<?:y.— Elementary  Chemistry.  Heat,  Electricity,  and  Mag- 
netism.   Lectures. 

Geometrical  Drawing. —Warren's  Plane  Projection  Drawing. 
Use  of  India  Ink  and  Water  Colors.    Ornamentation  and  Lettering. 

i?VencA.— Translations  from  French  into  English,  and  from  English 
into  French.    French  Composition  and  Conversation. 

Design.— Free-hand  Drawing  and  Elementary  Architecture. 
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Descriptive  Geometry. — Church's,  and  drawing  of  problems  in 
Descriptive  Geometry 

Botany. — Elements  of  Structural  and  Systematic  Botany. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

Physica  {Meckanica^  Acoustics,  and  Optics), — Deschanel's  Text- 
book.   Lectures. 

Mathematics. — General  Geometry  and  Calculus. 

Rhetoric. — ^Lectures,  with  Day's  Art  of  Discourse.  Exercises  in 
English  Composition. 

Frek-hand  Drawing.— Sketching  from  nature.  Application  of 
natural  forms  to  ornamentation.  Pen  and  Ink  Drawing.  Water 
Colors. 

Elementary  Architecture.— Shades  and  Shadows.  Perspec- 
tive.   Stereotomy.    Carpentry;  stairs,  etc. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Analytical  Mechanics— Surveying.— Use  of  instruments. 
Topography.  One  Plane  Descriptive.  Setting  out  work.  Plane 
Table.    Setting  out  Topographical  Work— walks,  (drives,  lakes,  etc. 

Landscape  Architecture.— Designs  for  private  and  public 
grounds,  and  the  architectural  details. 

History  op  Architecture.— From  the  earliest  period  to  the 
present  date,  illustrated  by  sketches,  photographs,  models,  etc. 

Building  Materials.— The  characteristics  of  the  several  kinds 
of  Stone,  Marble,  and  different  Woods  used  in  construction.  The  na- 
ture of  Clay  and  Limestones,  and  the  manufacture  of  brick,  cement, 
lime,  and  terra  cotta. 

Details  of  Buildings.— Masonry,  Carpentry,  Plastering,  Plumb- 
ing, Gas-Fitting,  Heating,  Ventilation,  Sewerage,  etc. 

Design. — Projects  of  Buildings,  beginning  with  the  most  simple, 
each  project  to  be  accompanied  by  a  description  in  writing  (specifica- 
tions), and  witli  a  perspective  drawing,  in  part  in  free  hand,  illustrating 
the  general  effect  and  details.  Free-hand  Drawings  of  Architectural 
Ornaments,  of  original  design,  and  finished  so  as  to  be  readily  and  un- 
mistakeably  understood  by  the  mechanics  who  might  be  called  to  exe- 
cute them . 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Engineering — Resistance  of  Materials.  Foundations,  Mechanism, 
etc. 

Theory  of  Architecture,— General  considerations.  Private 
and    public   buildings.    House    planning,    hotels,   churches,  banks, 
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offices,  etc.    Household  Decorations — furniture,  carpets,  paper  hang- 
ings, fresco,  etc. 

Design.— Projects  of  important  buildings.  Preliminary  studies, 
consisting  of  plans,  elevations,  and  a  perspective  sketch  will  be  pre- 
pared by  the  student,  submitted  and  discussed,  and  after  approval  by 
the  professor,  working  drawings  will  be  prepared,  showing  plans,  ele- 
vations, sections,  details,  calculations,  specifications,  estimates,  etc., 
such  as  an  architect  in  practice  would  furnish  his  client  or  the  build- 
ers. Designs  (original)  of  household  decorations  in  pencil,  ink,  or 
color,  such  as  furniture,  fresco,  internal  finish,  etc. 

Possibly  some  other  elective  study  may  be  taken  in  this  year. 

The  regular  candidates  for  a  degree  are  required  to  submit  at  the 
end  of  the  Senior  year,  original  designs  for  an  important  edifice,  con- 
sisting of  plans,  elevations,  large  perspective  in  ink-line  or  color,  and 
effective  drawings  of  important  details.  These  drawings  will  be  the 
property  of  the  University. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING, 

While  no  course  of  instruction  looking  to  this  profession  has 
been  established,  the  greater  part  of  the  studies  prescribed  for  the  stu- 
dents in  Civil  Engineering  will  be  found  needful  by  those  students  in 
Selected  Studies  who  may  wish  to  devote  especial  attention  to  this 
branch.  In  the  Senior  year,  the  instruction  more  akin  to  Mechanical 
Engineering  is:  Pure  Mechanism,  or  the  General  Principles  of  Ma- 
chinery, including  Gearing,  Cams,^ Screws,  Cranks  and  Levers,  with 
Problems  and  Machine  Drawing ;  also.  Lectures  upon  the  Prime 
Movers,  Water  Wheels  and  the  Steam  Engine.  This  work  may  be 
taken  by  students  in  Selected  Studies,  one  year  earlier,  in  place  of 
Surveying,  and  in  the  next  year  they  can  take  up  Rankine's  *'  Ma- 
chinery and  Millwork,*'  and  Rankine's  "Steam  Engine  and  other 
Prime  Movers,'*  a  more  extended  course  than  is  pursued  by  the  other 
classes.  They  may  also  have  practice  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  in 
Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel. 
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///.    SPECIAL  AND  ADVANCED  COURSES  IN  SCIENCE 

L-^MINERALOGY  AND  GEOLOGY, 

The  general  course  in  these  sciences  covers  nearly  two  semesters, 
during  which  the  students  attend  the  same  exercises  as  those  of  the 
Classical  and  Scientific  courses,  with  the  addition  of  special  practice 
hours. 

Advanced  students,  or  those  who  have  completed  the  general 
course,  will  be  furnished  with  the  requisite  facilities  for  a  further  pros- 
ecution of  their  studies  in  connection  with  the  special  course  in  Pal- 
aeontology or  with  the  classes  in  the  School  of  Mines. 

IL— ZOOLOGY  AND  BOTANY. 

Special  courses  in  Zoology  and  Botany  continue  through  the  aca- 
demic year.  These  courses  are  so  divided  that  the  work  of  either  se- 
mester may  be  omitted  without  especial  detriment  to  that  of  the  other. 
Wherever  practicable,  however,  the  student  is  advised  to  lake  the  two 
courses  together,  and  to  prepare  for  them  by  taking  the  preliminary 
courses  of  the  academic  classes. 

The  special  course  in  Zoology  for  the  first  semester  consists  of  the 
study  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Chauveau*s  *'  Anato- 
my of  the  Domesticated  Animals,*'  Marey's  '^  Animal  Machine,'* 
Gray's  "  Human  Anatomy."  Carpenter's  "  Comparative  Physiology," 
and  Carpenter's  **  Mental  Physiology"  are  the  books  of  reference  for 
this  course. 

The  work  consists  of  the  examination  of  specimens,  dissections, 
and  the  use  of  instruments,  accompanied  by  about  thirty  lectures.  In 
the  practical  work  the  skeleton,  muscles  and  principal  viscera  are 
studied.  The  lectures  include  the  topics  of  the  tegumentary  system, 
bone,  skeleton,  muscle,  locomotion,  nervous  system,  innervation  and 
the  special  senses.  The  student  is  required  to  make  his  dissections 
and  demonstrations  for  himself.  A  course  in  human  anatomy  may 
form  a  practical  part  of  th6  work  when  desired. 
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In  the  second  semester  is  given  a  course  in  Systematic  Zoology, 
The  principles  of  classification  are  given  in  a  course  of  familiar  lec- 
tures, and  the  student  is  taught  to  recognize  the  order  of  most  animals 
at  sight.  A  single  branch  of  the  subject,  ornithology  for  example,  is 
then  taken  up  and  pursued  in  more  detail. 

The  special  course  in  Botany  for  the  first  semester^  is  a  course  for 
the  study  of  Cryptogamic  Plants  by  alternating  lectures  and  the  analy- 
sis of  species,  with  observations  of  their  anatomy  and  physiology. 
Sachs*  "Text-book  of  Botany,"  Le  Maout  and  Decaisne's  **  Botany," 
Hooker  and  Baker's  "Synopsis  Filicum,"  Sullivant's  "Icones  Musco- 
runi,"  an  edition  of  Gray's  Manual  of  Botany  containing  the  Mosses 
and  Hepaticae,  Cooke's  ** Fungi"  and  Cooke's  "Hand-book  of  the 
British  Fungi,"  are  the  most  important  books  of  reference  for  this 
course. 

In  the  second  semester  Structural  and  Physiological  Botany  will  be 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  year.  The  practical  work  will  consist  of, 
ist,  The  microscopical  examination  of  plant  tissues  illustrated  by 
drawings  and  descriptions,  and  tested  by  the  identification  of  unknown 
vegetable  substances  in  powder;  2d,  Investigation  of  the  physiologi- 
cal data  for  plants,  by  means  of  instruments  made  for  the  purpose. 
This  part  of  the  course  will  be  enlarged  as  rapidly  as  the  necessary  in- 
struments can  be  provided.  The  practical  work  will  be  accompanied 
by  lectures  and  recitations.  The  books  of  reference  are  Sachs'  "  Text- 
book of  Botany,"  and  "  Handbuch  der  Experimental-Physiologie," 
Johnson's  "  How  Crops  Feed"  and  "How  Crops  Grow,"  Harring- 
ton's "  Microscopical  Examination  of  Crude  Drugs  and  other  Vegeta- 
ble Products,"  and  Schacht's  "Mikroskop  und  seine  Anwendung." 

These  courses  will  be  made  as  practical  as  possible.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  student  will  be  expected  to  apply  for  a  table  in  the  Micro- 
scopical Laboratory,  where  all  the  necessary  materials,  microscopes 
and  other  instruments,  will  be  provided  at  a  cost  only  sufficient  to 
cover  actual  expense  on  the  part  of  the  University.  The  amount  of 
cost  will  depend  on  the  care  and  economy  practiced  by  the  student. 

The  Microscopical  Laboratory  is  now  so  well  supplied  with  instru- 
ments that  it  can  respond  to  any  moderate  demand  made  on  its  re- 
sources. Students  in  Biology,  Embryology,  Structural,  Physiological 
and  Cryptogamic  Botany,  and,  to  a  slight  extent,  those  in  advanced 
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Zoology  perform  a  part  of  this  work  here.  Instruction  is  given  in 
Practical  Microscopy,  the  use  of  micro-chemical  reagents  and  other 
methods  of  observation,  in  drawing  and  measuring  from  the  micro- 
scope, etc-  Hereafter  the  instruments  and  other  means  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  Physiology,  especially  that  of  plants,  will  be  added  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.  These  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  student, 
who  will  be  expected  to  obtain  the  physiological  data  for  himself. 
The  Microscopical  Laboratory  is  open  from  8^  to  12^  o*clock  as 
many  mornings  in  the  week  as  the  work  of  the  classes  requires.  A 
charge  is  made  of  50  cents  per  month  for  the  use  of  each  microscope. 
A  corresponding  charge  is  made  for  the  other  instruments  and  mate- 
rials used  by  the  students,  when  the  University  provides  them.  The 
student  is  required  to  make  a  deposit  of  two  dollars  with  the  Steward 
of  the  University  before  his  application  for  a  table  can  be  entered. 
Students  are  responsible  for  the  apparatus  furnished  them,  and  are  re- 
quired to  make  good  any  injury  to  the  instruments  under  their  charge. 

The  best  text- books  on  the  microscope  and  its  use  are  as  follows : 

6/cnera^— Carpenter's  "Microscope,"  Beale's  "How  to  Work  the 
Microfioope/'  the  "  Microscopic  Dictionary." 

Aninial Htstoiogyy  (mostly  human)— Frey's  "Microscope  and  Mi- 
croscopical Technology,"  Strieker's  "  Manual  of  Histology,"  K6lli- 
ker^s  "  Histology,"  Sanderson's  "  Hand-book  of  the  Physiological 
Laboratory." 

^otoniea^— Schacht,  "Mikroskop  und  seine  Anwendnng,"  Van 
Hearck^  "Microscope  et  son  application  aux  etudes  d'anatomie 
v^^tale,"  Flackiger  A  Hanbury's  "  Pharmacographia,"  Vogl's  "Nah- 
rangs  und  Genuss-mittel,"  etc. 

The  Botanical  Course  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  is  described  on 
pages  81  and  82. 

The  University  possesses  ample  means  for  the  illustration  of  the 
courses  in  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Zoology  and  Botany,  in  the  large 
collections  in  the  Museum,  microscopes,  and  rooms  specially  adapted 
to  this  work.  For  aid  in  the  course  in  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Ph)rsiology,  a  fine  set  of  typical  skeletons  has  recently  been  procured. 

III.— PHYSICS. 

Instruction  is  given  both  by  text-books  and  lectures  in  Mechanics 
of  solids,  liquids  and  gases,  and  in  Acoustics  and  Optics.  The  sub- 
jects are  treated  both  experimentally  and  theoretically.     The  Mechan- 
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ics  in  the  first  part  of  the  course  serves  as  a  preparation  for  the  study 
of  General  Physics,  and  also  as  an  introduction  to  the  further  study  of 
Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics. 

The  amount  of  physical  apparatus,  which  has  been  largely  in- 
creased and  is  still  receiving  additions,  affords  quite  ample  illustration 
in  the  course  of  instruction.  The  principles  are  required  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  solution  of  problems,  the  data  of  which  in  some  cases  are 
obtained  from  class  experiments.  The  graphical  method  is  employed 
both  to  verify  computations  and  to  compare  the  results  of  observation 
with  theory. 

Students  in  Engineering,  and  others  who  elect,  pursue  a  more 
thorough  course  in  Theoretical  Mechanics  during  the  second  semester. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  physical  sci- 
ences can  be  obtained  only  through  the  experimental  method  com- 
bined with  mathematical  analysis,  we  have  reserved  a  large  room, 
which  will  probably  be  provided  soon  with  furniture  and  apparatus 
requisite  for  laboratory  work.  Students  taking  this  part  of  the  course 
will  be  furnished  with  a  description  of  the  apparatus  and  directions 
for  using  it.  Experiments  will  be  assigned  to  each  person,  and  he  will 
be  required  to  take  full  notes  of  his  observations  and  to  deduce  their 
results.  The  design  is  to  make  the  student  familiar  not  only  with  the 
facts  and  laws  of  the  science,  but  with  the  methods  and  instruments 
of  physical  investigation,  to  give  opportunity  for  excended  study  in 
any  particular  subject  of  Physics,  and  to  stimulate  to  original  research. 
It  is  expected,  too,  that  facilities  will  be  afforded  for  the  construction 
or  modification  of  the  more  simple  apparatus,  as  need  may  arise  in 
the  course  of  experimentation. 

IV,^PURE  MATHEMATICS. 

The  description  of  the  work  in  Pure  Mathematics  will  be  found 

on  page  41. 

v.— ASTRONOMY. 

The  Course  in  Higher  Astronomy  embraces  two  years,  and  begins 
with  the  first  Semester  of  the  Senior  year. 

The   following  subjects  give   direction    to   the   lectures  of  the 

course : 

Formation  of  the  Fundamental  Equations  of  Motion.    Integration 
of  the  Equations  for  Undisturbed  Motion,  and  Determination  of  the 
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Elements  of  the  Orbit.     Theory  of  Interpolation.     Calculation    of 
Ephemerides. 

Calculation  of  the  Orbite  of  the  Celestial  Bodies  from  Three  or 
more  Observations.  Correction  of  the  Elements.  Combination  of 
Observations  by  the  method  of  Least  Squares.  Special  and  General 
Perturbations.    Determination  of  Time,  Latitude,  and  Longitude. 

Theory  of  the  Instruments. 

During  the  course  the  student  has  access  to  the  instruments  of  the 
Observatory,  under  the  special  direction  of  the  Professor,  and  is  per- 
mitted to  take  part  in  the  ol^servations. 

VL— MODERN  LANGUAGES, 

Large  facilities  are  furnished  for  the  study  of  the  Modern  Lan- 
guages, with  reference  to  the  oral  use  of  them,  or  to  the  reading  of 
foreign  treatises  on  Science.  A  detailed  description  of  the  worlt  is 
found  on  page  39. 

VIL  -  CHEMISTR  V. 

The  preparations  for  giving  instruction  in  General  Chemistry, 
Chemical  Physics,  Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry,  Metallurgy  and 
Pharmacy  are  most  ample  and  complete.  The  lecture-room  in  Chem- 
ical Physics  and  General  Chemistry  will  accommodate  nearly  five 
hundred  students,  and  is  arranged  with  elevated  seats,  having  special 
reference  to  experimental  illustration.  The  lectures'are  illustrated  by 
the  use  of  a  large  collection  of  the  most  approved  apparatus,  covering 
the  subjects  of  Heat,  Spectrum  Analysis,  Electricity  and  General 
Chemistry.  The  use  of  the  lantern,  of  the  most  approved  construc- 
tion, lighted  by  the  calcium  light  or  electric  discharge,  enables  the 
Professor  to  exhibit  delicate  experiments  upon  the  screen,  so  as  to  be 
seen  by  a  large  audience.  These  lectures  are  made  as  practical,  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life,  as  strict  science  will  permit.  The  instruction 
in  Metallurgy  is  illustrated  by  the  use  of  a  rare  and  expensive  collec- 
tion of  furnace  models  constructed  upon  an  accurate  scale ;  embracing 
models  for  the  smelting  of  Iron  and  Copper,  Lead,  Silver  and  Zinc, 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  Steel  and  Glass. 

The  Laboratory  of  Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  this  country,  occupying  a  ground  space  of  15,000  square 
feet.  There  are  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  tables,  adapted  to  the 
various  courses.     Each  table  is  for  the  exclusive  use  of  one  student. 
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and  is  supplied  with  gas,  water,  and  wash  basin  and  waste-pipe,  as  well 
as  all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  the  laboratory  work.  Each  student 
has  an  average  area  of  flfty-five  square  feet,  and  an  air  space  of  eight 
hundred  cubic  feet.  This  laboratory  is  heated  by  steam,  and  furnished 
with  six  of  the  most  approved  sand,  water  and  steam  baths  and  drying 
ovens.  The  general  furnace  room  (30  by  100  feet)  is  supplied  with 
assay,  blast  and  other  metallurgic  furnaces,  and  all  the  apparatus  for 
organic  analysis.  The  balance  room  is  furnished  with  Oertling  and 
Becker  &  Son's  balances.  In  the  Library  room  there  will  be  found, 
for  consultation,  all  the  standard  works  on  Chemistry  and  the  allied 
sciences,  as  well  as  the  leading  European  and  American  periodicals. 

The  whole  Laboratory  is  ventilated  by  two  large  Sturtevant  fan 
ventilators,  propelled  by  steam  power. 

Expenses  of  the  Laboratory. — It  is  the  design  of  the  Regents 
that  the  chemicals  and  apparatus  actually  consumed  in  the  individual 
manipulations  of  the  student,  shall  be  paid  for  by  him.  With  this 
view  the  student  on  entering  the  Laboratory  makes  a  deposit  of  ten 
dollars,  a  complete  suit  of  apparatus  is  inventoried  to  him,  and  from 
time  to  time  additional  supplies  are  furnished.  An  accurate  account 
is  kept.  On  leaving  the  Laboratory  he  is  credited  with  what  may  re- 
main unconsumed,  and  the  balance  is  struck.  All  supplies  are  fur- 
nished the  student  at  the  printed  price  current  of  New  York  dealers. 
The  Laboratory  expenses  of  students  will  vary  with  their  prudence  and 
economy.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  average  is  one  dollar  and 
ten  cents  per  week  for  all  Laboratory  courses. 

VIIL— ANALYTICAL  AND  APPLIED  CHEMISTRY. 

1.  Requiremenia  for  admission  to  the  Laboratory . — Before  com- 
mencing work  at  his  table,  the  student  must  be  able  to  write  the  for- 
mulse  of  salts.  To  do  this,  he  must  be  prepared  in  the  constitution  of 
the  acids  and  the  quantivalence  of  the  metals,  and  in  the  rules  of  com- 
bination. Miller's  Introduction  to  Inorganic  Chemistry  is  advised  for 
this  preparation,  but  any  text-book  of  elementary  chemistry  (written 
in  the  modern  notation),  such  as  Roscoe's,  may  be  used.  The  comple- 
tion of  Qualitative  Analysis  is  a  requisite  for  admission  to  any  other 
course  of  laboratory  work. 

2.  Qualitative  Analy8i8.-'(l)  Study  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
acids  and  bases  in  known  material.  This  study  is  pursued  by  opera- 
tions of  analysis,  as  required  in  identifying  and  separating  compounds ; 
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operations  of  synthesis,  showing  the  action  of  compounds  upon  each 
other ;  by  use  of  the  text-books  of  analysis  and  of  general  chemistry, 
for  each  acid  and  base ;  and  by  constructing  statements  of  all  chemical 
changes,   in   equations.     When  able  to  pass  examination   upon  the 
means  of  identifying  and  separating  each  acid  and  base,  and  upon  their 
incompatibilities  with  each  other,  and  to  write  and  explain  the  chemi- 
cal equations  (which  must  now  be  submitted  with  notes  of  the  work  in 
permanent  form)  the  student  is  passed  to  the  latter  part  of  qualitative 
work.     (2)  The  analg/sis  of  Unknown  McUeriala,    Each  student  receives 
a  separate  set,  comprising  sixty  unknown  mixtures  (solids  and  solu- 
tions).    After  analysis  of  each  five  mixtures,  the  student  reports  his 
results.     When  the  analyses  have  been  all  correctly  reported,  and  the 
study  of  oxydizing  and  reducing  agents  is  completed,  the  student  re- 
ceives the  final  qualitative  examination.    The  text- book  is  Douglas 
and  Presoott's  Qualitative  Analysis,  and  for  general  Chemistry,  Blox- 
am's  Chemistry,  or  Miller's  Inorganic.    Reference  should  be  made  to 
Storer's  Dictionary  of  Solubilities,  and  Watts'  Dictfonary  of  Chemis- 
try, in  the  library. 

3.  Blow-Pipe  Analysis, — The  determination  of  one  hundred  rep- 
resentative minerals,  by  qualitative  blow-pipe  analysis.  Text-book, 
Brush's  Manual,  with  the  secondary  use  of  Dana's  Manual  of  Miner- 
alogy and  with  reference  to  Dana's  >System.  The  last  mentioned  work 
is  provided  at  the  laboratory.  Plattner's  Manual  (required  for  the 
work  in  Assaying)  is  a  valuable  work  of  reference  in  this  course. 

4.  Quantitative  Analy9i8.^{\)  Determinations  of  Density  of  Solids 
and  Liquids.  (2)  Gravimetric  Determinations.  (3.)  Volumetric  Deter- 
minations. (4)  Gravimetric  Separations.  (5)  Industrial  and  Commer- 
cial Analyses,  comprising  work  upon  the  materials  of  that  branch  of 
applied  chemistry  chosen  by  the  student,  as  follows :  For  Metallurgy 
and  Mining, — ores,  gangues,  slags,  fluxes,  furnace  materials,  fuels,  pig 
iron  and  steel,  etc.  For  Manufactures, — the  crude  materials  and  raw 
and  refined  products  of  the  chemical  manufactures,  paints,  glass  and 
pottery,  cements,  etc.  For  Agriculture, — fertilizers  atid  ash  of  plants. 
The  analysis  of  mineral  and  potable  waters  is  included  in  this  division. 
In  the  class-room,  a  study  is  made  of  quantitative  determinations  and 
separations,  extending  beyond  those  performed  in  the  laboratory. 
Text-book:  Fresenius'  Quantitative  Analysis,  with  references  to  the 
works  of  Storer,  Thorpe,  Noad,  Crookes,  Normandy,  Rammelsberg 
and  otheiB,  in  the  library. 

5.  A88aying.^(\)  Practice  in  the  blow-pipe  assay  of  the  precious 
metals,  oopper  and  lead,  taken  in  alloy  and  in  ore.  Guide,  Plattner's 
Manual  of  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis  with  the  blow-pipe. 
(2)   Volumetric  determinations  of  iron  and  sil  ver,— following  Fresenius. 
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(3)  The  crucible  assay  of  the  precious  aud  base  metals,  from  their  ores, 
Mitchell's  Assaying  is  the  worlt  most  in  requisition,  for  methods  by 
crucible  aud  scorification. 

6.  For  the.  Detection  and  Estimation  of  Impurities  in  articles  of 
commerce,  the  analyst  requires  training  in  Qualitative  Analysis  (2) 
Quantitative  Analysis  (4),  Proximate  Organic  Analysis  (Pharmacy  12) 
and  in  Pharmaceutical  Botany  and  Microscopy  (Pharmacy  7).  With 
and  after  the  work  in  Proximate  Organic  Analysis,  there  is  practice  in 
analyses  of  foods,  condiments,  alcoholic  liquors,  oils,  soaps,  medicinal 
mixtures,  etc.  The  exercises  in  the  recognition  aud  estimation  of  im- 
purities aud  substitutions  embrace  examinations  of  articles  used  In  the 
various  industrial  arts  and  in  the  household,  or  brought  in  question  in 
the  service  of  hygiene.  Lectures  are  given  on  these  subjects,  as  ex- 
plained under  Pharmacy,  11  and  13.  Besides  the  books  elsewhere  re- 
ferred to^  the  recent  works  of  Wanklyn  (Milk,  Tea,  Coffee,  Cocoa,  etc.), 
Hager's  Untersuchungen,  and  the  (London)  Pharmaceutical  Journal 
lV)r  the  last  five  years,  are  especially  useful. 

7.  Toxicology. — Analyses  of  food  material  or  tissue  material  in  as- 
sumed cases  of  poisoning  and  in  cases  instituted  with  animals,— includ- 
ing the  chief  inorganic  and  organic  poisons.  Lectures  and  class- drills 
accompany  the  laboratory  work.  Reference  is  made  to  the  works  of 
Otto,  Worm  ley,  Reese,  Taylor. 

8.  Phymological  and  Pathological  ^no/y^.— Analyses  of  Urine, 
normal  and  abnormal,  by  qualitative,  volumetric  and  microscopical 
methods.  Examinations  of  tissue  materials,  excretions,  blood -stains, 
etc.  Reference  to  the  works  of  Hassall,  Beal,  Carpenter,  Burdon-San- 
derson. 


IV.    SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY. 

It  is  the  design  of  this  department,  which  is  now  organized  as  a 
distinct  school,  to  qualify  its  graduates  to  become  practical  pharma- 
cists, general  analysts,  and  chemical  manufacturers,  and  to  give  them 
the  training  of  systematic  work  in  exact  science.  Class  instruction  is 
made  to  cooperate  with  laboratory  practice  in  all  the  topics  of  the 
course.  The  class-work  comprises  both  recitations  and  lectures, — none 
of  which  are  repeated  to  the  same  students.  The  required  laboratory 
work  employs  about  four  hours  daily  through  the  two  collegiate  years, 
each  student  advancing  independently  and  receiving  separate  examina- 
tion at  the  completion  of  each  branch  required. 

It  is  KKQurRED  FOB  ADMisstON  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy  that 
the  student  possess  a  good  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  English  Ian- 
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gvm^e,  as  determiiied  by  written  examination.    The  examination  for 
admission  will  be  held  on  the  29th  day  of  September,  at  9  a.  m. 

BEQUIREMENTS  IN  THE  FIRST  YEAR. 

1.  Chemical  Physica  and  Inorganic  Chemistry, — In  the  First  Se- 
mester illustrated  lectures,  three  and  four  times  a  week ;  and  recita- 
tions three  times  a  week  in  the  first  six  months,  with  the  use  of  Miller's 
Chemical  Physics  and  Inorganic  Chemistry.  The  examination  in 
chemical  physics  is  held  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester ;  in  inorganic 
chemistry,  just  before  the  spring  recess. 

2.  Analytical  (7/ter/M«<r^.— Lectures  and  class-drills  upon  the  labor- 
atory work,  and  upon  chemical  problems,  with  recitations  from  the 
text-books  in  Qualitative,  daily  until  the  spring  recess. 

3.  Pharmacy, — The  study  of  pharmaceutical  and  manufacturing 
QperationH^  by  lectures  and  solution  of  problems,  three  times  a  week, 
from  the  holidays  to  the  spring  recess.  Examination  at  the  close  of 
the  course. 

4.  Botany, — Recitations  witli  Gray's  Lessons  and  practical  studies 
with  fresh  plants  (use  of  Gray's  Manual)  daily  from  the  spring  recess 
to  the  week  before  the  June  Commencement.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  indigenous  medicinal  plants. 

5.  QucUitative  Analysis. — Before  commencing  work  at  his  table 
the  student  must  be  able  to  write  theformulsB  of  salts.  To  do  this,  he 
must  be  prepared  in  the  constitution  of  the  acids  and  the  quantivalence 
of  the  metals,  and  in  the  rules  of  combination.  Attfield's  Chemistry 
is  advised  for  this  preparation,  but  any  text-book  of  elementary  chem- 
istry (written  in  the  modern  notation),  such  as  Roscoe's  or  Miller's  In- 
troduction, may  be  used.  The  completion  of  Qualitative  Analysis  is  a 
requisite  for  admission  to  any  other  course  of  chemical  laboratory 
work. 

Students  not  fully  prepared  in  chemical  notation  are  requested  to 
present  themselves  at  the  laboratory  class-room,  one  week  before  the 
opening  of  the  term  (Sept.  24,  1877,  3  P.  M.),  for  daily  exercises  in  this 
preparation. 

The  qualitative  work  is  divided  as  follows :  (1)  Study  of  thcj  char- 
acteristics of  the  acids  and  bases  in  known  material.  When  able  to  pass 
examination  upon  the  means  of  identifying  and  separating  rach  acid 
and  base,  and  to  give  the  chemical  ec^uations,  the  student  i.s  passed  to 
the  latter  part  of  qualitative  work.  (2)  The  analysis  of  Unknown  Mate- 
rials. Each  student  receives  a  separate  set  of  unknown  mixtures, 
(solids  and  solutions).  After  analysis  of  each  five  mixtures,  the  student 
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reports  his  results.  'When  the  analyses  have  been  all  oorreotly  reported, 
and  the  study  of  oxidizing  and  reducing  agents  is  completed,  the  stu- 
dent receives  the  final  qualitative  examination.  The  text-book  is 
Douglas  and  Prescott's  Qualitative  Analysis,  and  for  general  Chemis- 
try, Miller's  Inorganic.  Reference  is  made  to  Storer's  Dictionary  of 
Solubilities,  and  Watts'  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  in  the  library. 

REQUIREMENTS  IN  THE  SECOND  YEAR. 

7.  Pharmaceutical  ^o<any.— Exercises  daily  through  the  first 
semester,  as  follows :  examination  of  fresh  plants,  continued  for  the 
first  six  or  eight  weeks.  Then  lectures  and  exercises  on  structural  bot- 
any, with  reference  to  the  identification  of  drugs  of  vegetable  origin 
and  the  detection  of  adulterations  in  foods,  condiments  and  medicines. 
The  lectures  alternate  with  work  in  the  Microscopical  Laboratory,  em- 
bracing a  systematic  course  in  examination  of  a  series  of  commercial 
articles,  with  use  of  Harrington's  Microscopical  Examination  of  Crude 
Drugs  and  other  Vegetable  Products.  Examination  at  the  close  of  the 
first  semester.    Examination  when  concluded. 

8.  Crystallography.— T-welve  to  fifteen  lectures  on  systematic  crys- 
tallography with  exercises  in  identifying  crystals,  in  the  first  half  of 
the  first  semester. 

9.  Materia  Medica.— Lectures  three  times  a  week  for  four  or  five 
months.  A  collection  of  crude  drugs  and  pharmacopoelal  preparations, 
in  the  chemical  laboratory,  is  used- by  the  class  in  study  for  the  recita- 
tions. Text-book,  Biddle.  Examination,  Just  before  the  spring  re- 
cess. 

10.  Organic  Chemistry, — Lectures  on  the  rudimentary  chemistry 
of  carbon  compounds.  Foods,  tissue  substances,  materials  of  indus- 
trial importance.  Toxicology  by  lectures.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
second  semester  to  the  spring  recess,  four  times  a  week. 

11.  Pharmacy, — First,  of  inorganic  materials  and  the  technical 
history  of  chemical  wares,  by  lectures  and  recitations,  from  works  of 
reference  and  from  laboratory  work,  until  the  Christmas  vacation. 
Second,  of  organic  chemistry  and  materials,  lectures,  and  recitations 
from  Proximate  Organic  Analysis,  until  the  week  before  the  June 
Commencement.  For  the  first  six  months  of  the  term,  three  times  a 
week ;  for  the  last  three  months  of  the  term,  five  times  a  week. 

12.  Organic  Analysis, — (1)  Ultimate  Organic  Analysis  ;  (2)  Veri- 
fication of  the  reactions  of  carbon  compounds  in  a  series  of  known 
mixtures ;  (3)  Qualitative  Analysis  of  a  series  of  organic  mixtures ;  (4) 
Quantitative  estimation  of  organic  drugs.  Text-book,  Prescott's  Proxi- 
mate Organic  Analysis. 
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13.  Ckmimercial  Bxaminations.— The  detection  and  estimation  of 
impurities  in  articles  important  in  commerce, — such  as  medicines  (both 
authorized  and  proprietary),  condiments  and  foods,  pigments,  deter- 
gents and  chemicals  used  in  the  industrial  arts— the  examinations  be- 
ing chemical  and  microscopical,  as  required.  The  material  will  be 
separately  assigned  to  each  student.  Students  are  invited  to  propos/e 
articles  and  to  assist  in  collecting  a  sufficient  number  of  samples.  The 
work  requires  the  use  of  all  the  text-boolts  before  mentioned,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  works  of  Hassall,  Wanklyn,  Normandy,  Fluckiger  and 
Hanbur^*-,  and  other  authorities  in  the  library. 

14.  Toxicology, — Analyses  of  food  material  or  tissue  material  In 
assumed  cases  of  poisoning  and  in  cases  Instituted  with  animals, — in- 
cluding the  chief  inorganic  and  organic  poisons.  Lectures  are  given 
with  the  laboratory  work.  Reference  is  made  to  the  works  of  Otto, 
Wormley,  Reese,  Taylor. 

15.  Analysis  of  Urine. — Normal  and  abnormal,  by  qualitative, 
volumetric  and  microscopical  methods.  Text-book,  Harley.  Refer- 
ence to  the  works  of  Hassall,  Beal,  Carpenter,  Burdon-Banderson. 
The  examination  is  held  on  completion  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  this 
subject. 

16.  PharmacopceicU  Preparations,— ExerciscA  in  each  class,  U.  8. 
Pharmacopoeia;  in  some  of  the  more  elaborate  chemical  productions  ; 
in  the  minor  performances  of  extemporaneous  pharmacy,  and  in  read- 
ing and  preparing  prescriptions.  Use  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  with 
reference  to  the  U.  8.  Dispensatory.  The  student  derives  advantage 
from  ready  access  to  Parrish*s  Pharmacy  and  to  Wittstein^s  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry. 

17.  The  Thesis  for  the  degree  of  Phamiaceutical  Chemist  is  re- 
quired to  embody  the  results  of  investigation  by  the  student  under 
direction  of  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  subject  chosen,  which  must 
be  accepted  by  the  Faculty  as  early  as  the  first  of  April.  The  investi- 
gation may  consist  of  examinations  of  articles  in  commerce  or  in  na- 
ture, trials  of  methods  of  analysis,  collections  of  natural  articles,  prep- 
aration or  extraction  of  rare  substances,  improvement  in  methods  of 
preparation,  or  personal  research  in  any  subject  of  the  course.  A  care- 
ful comparison  of  authorities  must  first  be  made  and  references  given. 

The  required  Uxt-beoks  are  named  in  connection  with  the  work 
for  which  they  are  used,  as  are  also  some  of  the  works  of  reference 
most  frequently  needful.  Attfield's  Chemistry  may  be  used  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  laboratory  work,  and  is  convenient  through  the  course. 
Students  are  not  required  to  provide  themselves  with  the  works  of  ref- 
erence, many  of  which  are  furnished  at  the  laboratories.     Storer's 
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Dictionary  of  Solubilities  and  Watts'  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  should 
be  very  frequently  consulted.  The  following  works  are  also  employed  : 
Gmelin's  Handbook  of  Chemistry ;  Bentley's  Manual  of  Botany ; 
Gray's  Structural  and  Systematic  Botany;  Fresenius'  Qualitative 
Analysis ;  Sutton's  Volumetric  Analysis ;  Storer's  Cyclopcedia  of 
Qiiantitative  Analysis;  Wittstein's  Chemical  Anal3rsis  of  Plants; 
Wormley's  Micro-chemistry  of  Poisons ;  Otto's  Poisons  ;  Hassall's 
Analysis  of  Urine  ;  Beale's  Works ;  Hoffman's  Medicinal  Chemicals ; 
Hassall's  Adulterations ;  Wanklyn's  Tea,  Coffee  and  Cocoa  Analysis ; 
Prescott's  Examination  of  Alcoholic  Liquors ;  Vogel's  Nahrungs  and 
Genussmittel ;  Hager's  Untersuchungen ;  Heppe's  Chemischen  Reac- 
tionen ;  Wagner's  Chemical  Technology ;  Zeitschrift  f.  analyt.  Che- 
mie ;  Pharmaceutical  Journal ;  Planchon's  La  determination  des 
drogues  vegetales ;  Fluckiger  and  Hanbury's  Pharmacographia. 


The  collegiate  year  in  this  school  commences  October  ist,  and 
closes  at  the  June  Commencement.  Graduates  receive  the  degree  of 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist.  Concerning  expenses  of  laboratory  work, 
see  page  78. 


The  order  of  exercises  is  given  on  the  following  page. 
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ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 


FIRST  YEAR— First  Semester. 
HoaiB.  Class  Work, 

(Analytical  Chemistry  (3)*— twice  a  week— until  the  holidays. 
V^  to  10^-<  Pharmacy  (8)— three  times  a  week— Arom  holidays  to  the  close. 
(Chem.  Physics  and  Inorganic  Chemistry  (1)  three  times  a  week. 

^to   9)^   Analytical  Chemistry  (2)-daily. 

5    to   6       Chemical  Physics  and  Inorganic  Chemistry  (1)— three  times  a  week. 

Laboratory  Work, 
1    to   5      (^nalitative  Analysis  (5)— daily. 

Second  Semester. 

Class  Work. 

%yi  to  10^   Quantitative  Analysis  (6>— three  times  a  week— from  the  recess  to  close. 
(Pharmacy  (8)— three  times  a  week— until  recess. 

Botany  (4)— five  times  a  week— fl'om  the  recess  to  the  dose, 

Laboraiory  Work, 
(QoalitatiTe  Analysis  (6;  (concluded).) 
Quantitative  Analysis  (6)  J 


iOJi  to  ll>i  j 


l^to   ^<:       .    _  [-daily. 


•J^tolOHf 


SECOND  YEAR— First  Semester. 
Class  Work. 
Pharmaceutical  Botany  (7)— dally. 


W^  to  UHX 


or  -_  or  _-  (. 

(Pharmacy  (11)— three  times  a  week. 

^Crystallography  (8)— twelve  or  flfleen  lectures. 

\1%  to  12^   Quantitative  Analysis  (6)— three  times  a  week— to  holidays* 

5    to   6     ( 

-<  Materia  Medlca  Lectures  (9)— three  times  a  week— for  four  months. 
or  _  or  —  t 

Laboratory  Work, 

(Microscopic  Analysis  (7)  *) 

1     to   5    ^  Toxicology  (14).    Anal.  Urine  (15)  y daily. 
(^Pliarmaoeutical  Preparations  (16)) 

Second  Semester. 

Class  Work, 

9^  to  10^   to  recess       (  1  three  times  a  week— to  recess. 

<  Pharmacy  (11)  > 
9^  to  1^   after  recess  (  j  daily,  after  recess. 

(Toxicology  (14)— three  times  a  week  ) 
1<^  to  IIH'S  >  after  the  recess. 

(AnaL  Urine  (15)— twice  a  week  ) 

Laboratory  Work, 


I  Organic  Analysis  (12)^ 
l^to  ^M  }^dally. 

(Original  work  (18, 17) j 


*  The  figures  in  parentheses  'refer  to  the  numbering  of  the  subjects  given  in 
the  preceding  pages. 
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•  ♦» 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 


SENIORS. 


Name. 
Osmer  Henry  Aikine, 
Holland  William  Baker, 
Edward  Johnson  Snover, 


JUNIORS. 

Name. 
George  Franklin  Allmendlnger, 
Clarence  Oliver  Arey,    . 
Dennis  James  Casey, 
Timothy  Joeenhans, 
Benjamin  Austin  Richards, 
James  Sanderson, 
Frank  Leonard  Sizer, 
Hiram  Everett  Terry,    . 
James  Edgar  Turtle, 
Andrew  Wenzell, 


Residence. 
Jackaon, 
St,  Joseph. 
Borneo, 


Residence. 
.    Ann  Arbor, 

Whitewater^  WU, 
,     Wilmington^  Del, 

York. 
.    Chicago^  III, 

Detroit, 
,    Ottawa^  III, 

Avon, 
.     Cheshire,  Mass, 

Detroit, 


SOPHOMORES. 

Name. 
Theodore  Melzo  Bates, 
Joseph  Allan  Beaumont, 
Edward  Sweatt  Davis, 
Isaac  Channing  Goff, 
Charles  Sumner  Henning, 
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Peru,  Ind, 
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Cleveland,  Ohio, 
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Buffalo,  N,  Y. 
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STUDENTS. 


FRESHMEN. 


Name. 
John  Ayers,    . 
Andrew  Strong  Deacon, 
Frank  Merrill  Dun  lap, 
Brayton  Daniel  King,    . 
Edward  Bowen  Lewis, 
Duncan  Woleott  Miller, 
Fred  Pol  hem  us, 
Frank  Batterlee,  . 
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Residence. 
.    Fort  Smithy  Ark. 

HarrisonviUe^  Mo. 
.    Detroit. 

Ann  Arbor. 
.    Ionia. 

Bowne. 
.    Ann  Arbor. 

Birmingham. 
.    Grand  Bapids. 


SELECT   STUDIES. 

Name.  Residence. 

Theodore  S.  McCoy,         ....  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 


»•• 


MINING  ENGINEERING. 


•  •  » 


RESIDENT   GRADUATES. 


Name. 

Frank  Ward  Fletcher,  Ph.  B., 
Albro  D.  Morrill,  B.  8., 


Residence. 
.    Detroit. 
TUton,  N.  H. 


Name. 

Walter  Scott  Abell,    . 
Henry  Wick  Judd, 
Eugene  George  Mann, 
Sydney  Buckminster  Wight,    . 


JUNIORS. 


Residence. 
.    San  PrancMo,o^  Oal. 

Flint. 
.    Ann  Arbor. 

Detroit. 


SOPHOMORES. 


Name. 

Frank  Voorhees  Luse, 
H.  Throop  Morley, 
Thomas  Henry  Noble, 
Henry  Camp  Post, 
John  Charles  Quintus, 


Residence. 
.    Louisville^  Ky. 

Marine  City. 
.    Elk  Bapids. 

Grand  Bapids. 
.    Grand  Bapids. 


STUDENTS. 
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FRESHMEN. 


Name. 

Samuel  Lloyd  Beaumont, 
Frank  Wood  lioveland, 
Joseph  Henry  Matthews, 
William  Wallace  Nash, 
Charles  Evart  Paddock, 
Charles  Chase  Whitacre, 


Residence. 

Ann  Arbor, 
Golden^  Colorado. 
Canton^  Ohio. 
Ottawa^  ru. 
Qrand  Hapide. 
Chicago^  III. 


SELECT  COURSE. 


Name. 

Sdward  James  Bird, 


Residence. 
Ba^  View^  Wis. 


4  •  » 


ARCHITECTURE. 


»  •  * 


Name. 
George  Lee  Fisher,    . 
John  Butler  Johnson,    , 
Seymour  Tenny  Morse, 
William  Augustus  Otis, 
Ossian  Cole  Simonds, 


JUNIORS. 


Residence. 

Pontiac. 
KokomOy  Ind, 
Highland. 
Ann  Arbor. 
Grand  Rapida. 


ADVANCED  ZOOLOGY  AND  BOTANY. 


-»••- 


RESIDENT  GRADUATES. 


Name. 
Abram  Sager  Hall,  Ph.  B., 
Louisa  Maria  Beed,  B.  8., 


Residence. 

Saline. 
Ann  Arbor. 
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SELECT  COURSE. 

Name.  Residence. 

William  Gray  Lapham,       ....    NorthviUe, 
Alice  Eineline  Tracy,     .  .   '       .  .  PlattevUley  Wis. 


#  »  • 


ADVANCED  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 


Name.  Residence. 

Charles  McKlnstry  VanCleve,  B.  A.,     .  .      YpsilarUi, 


OP 
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SECOND 
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YEAR. 

Residence. 

Ann  Arbor, 

Corry,  Pa. 

Detroit, 

Ann  Arbor, 

Clinton  Junction^  Wis, 

Howell, 

Ann  Arbor, 

Pontiac, 

Ottawa^  Ohio, 

Oalesburg, 

Morend, 
,      New  York,  N,  Y, 

Fenton, 

Westfteld,  N.  Y, 

Upper  Bed  Hook,  N,  Y, 

Kirkton,  Ontario, 

BoonvUle,  Ind, 

Chicago,  III, 

Monroe, 

New  Haven,  Ohio, 

Owoeao, 

Bocheeter,  N,  Y, 

New  Bichmond,  Ohio, 
,      BichviUe,  N,  Y, 

Grand  Bapids, 

Detroit, 

Bed  Hook,  N,  Y, 

Bliasfield, 

Ann  Arbor, 


FIRST  YEAR. 


Name. 

Frank  Atwood  Brooks, 
William  John  Brown, 
Henry  Herbert  Bucknum, 


Residence. 
Goliad,  Texas, 
Newburg,  N,  Y, 
Parma, 


STUDENTS. 
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Hulett  White  Calkins, 
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South  l/yon, 
Berlin^  Wis. 
BliMfleld. 
Hdstinga, 
Pontiac, 
HoweU, 

Mannmnlle,  N.  Y. 
MassiUony  Ohio, 
Battle  Creek, 
East  Saginaw, 
West  Lebanon^  Ohio, 
Ann  Arbor, 
lAnooln^  III, 
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Grand  Bapide. 
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Grand  Bapids. 
Ann  Arbor, 
Lexington, 
Coleta,  III. 
Napoleon,  Ohio. 
Ann  Arbor. 


OF 
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/.    THE  LECTURE  COURSE. 

The  28th  annual  course  of  lectures  will  commence  on  Monday, 
October  i,  1877,  and  wiir continue  until  the  last  Wednesday  in 
March,  1878,  with  a  recess  during  the  holidays.  Four  lectures  are  de- 
livered daily.  Previous  to  each  lecture  students  are  examined,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  by-law  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  on  the  subjects  of 
the  preceding  lectures.  Clinics  are  held  every  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day for  both  medical  and  surgical  cases,  at  which  time  examinations 
are  made,  prescriptions  given  and  surgical  operations  performed,  gra- 
tuitously to  patients,  in  the  presence  of  the  class. 

//.    TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Every  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Medical  Department  must 
be  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  must  present  to  the  Faculty  satisfactory 
evidence  of  a  good  moral  character.  Unless  already  a  matriculant  of 
the  University  or  a  graduate  of  some  respectable  college,  academy  or 
high  school,  every  candidate  shall  be  examined  as  to  his  previous  edu- 
cation and  his  fitness  for  entering  upon  and  appreciating  the  technical 
study  of  medicine.  The  diploma  or  certificate  of  graduation  from 
such  institutions  must  be  presented  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  by  the 
candidate  in  order  to  secure  exemption  from  the  examination,  which 
will  be  in  writing  and  will  cover  the  ordinary  branches  of  an  English 
education.  This  examination  is  not  yet  so  exacting  in  its  demands  as 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  make  it  before  long,  but  it  is  intended  to  test 
the  student's  acquaintance  with  the  fundamental  branches  of  an  Eng- 
lish education  and  his  general  intelligence  and  capacity  to  appreciate 
and  profit  by  professional  instruction. 
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ExamiDations  will  be  held  at  2  p.  m.,  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
September  28  and  29,  1877.  Candidates  are  required  to  present  them- 
selves on  one  of  these  days,  as  they  are  expected  to  be  in  attendance 
upon  the  first  day  of  the  term,  at  which  time  the  regular  course  of  in-  j 
struct  ion  will  commence.  To  provide  for  cases  in  which  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  the  candidate  to  be  present  at  this  time,  supple- 
mentary examinations  will  be  held  at  such  times  as  may  be  determined 
upon  by  the  Faculty,  but  no  excuse  except  of  an  urgent  character  will 
be  accepted  for  failure  to  appear  at  the  first  examination.  Certificates 
of  attendance  are  given  for  the  actual  period  of  attendance  only. 

Before  admission  to  examination  every  student  is  required  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  the  Steward's  receipt  for  the  payment 
of  the  matriculation  fees  and  annual  dues.  It  will  therefore  be  neces- 
sary for  the  candidate  to  apply  first  to  the  Steward  at  his  office  in  the 
University  Hall,  register  his  name  as  a  student  in  the  department  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  and  pay  his  fees.  In  case  of  rejection  the 
mone3rs  paid  preliminary  to  examination  will  be  refunded  by  the  Stew- 
ard. 

///.   ADMISSION  OF  WOMEN. 

« 

Recognizing  the  equality  of  rights  of  both  sexes  to  the  highest 
educational  advantages,  the  Board  of  Regents,  a  few  years  since,  made 
provision  for  the  medical  education  of  women,  and  they  are  now  ad- 
mitted to  this  as  to  all  departments  of  the  University  on  the  same  con- 
ditions that  are  required  of  the  men.  It  is  proper  to  state,  however, 
in  answer  to  the  numerous  inquiries  which  are  made  on  this  point,  that 
the  course  of  instruction  for  women,  though  equal  in  all  respects  to 
that  provided  for  the  men;  is  given  separately,  the  two  classes  not  be- 
ing brought  together  in  the  lecture  rooms  except  in  the  department  of 
general  chemistry.  Ample  provision  has  been  made  for  the  women's 
classes  in  the  way  of  lecture  rooms,  dissecting  rooms,  etc. 

IV.    CONDITIONS  OF  GRADUATION. 

Each  candidate  proposing  to  graduate  at  the  close  of  his  second 
coarse,  must  announce  his  intention  at  the  beginning  of  that  course, 
in  order  to  receive  those  repeated  examinations  necessary  to  attest  his 
qualifications. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  the  student 
must  exhibit  evidence  of  having  pursued  the  study  of  medicine  and 
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surgery  for  the  term  of  three  years  with  some  respectable  practitioner 
of  medicine  (including  lecture  terms) ;  must  have  attended  two  full 
courses  of  didactic  instruction,  the  last  of  which  must  have  been  in 
the  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  the  other  in  this  or  some  other  reputable  medical  institution ; 
must  have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  Practical  Anatomy  and  Prac- 
tical Chemistry  ;  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  must  have  submit- 
ted to  the  Faculty  a  thesis,  composed  and  written  by  himself,  on  some 
medical  topic,  and  have  passed  an  examination,  at  the  close  of  the 
term,  satisfactory  to  the  Faculty.  He  is  also  required  during  the 
course  to  submit  to  written  examinations  by  each  Professor,  on  some 
subjects  pertaining  to  his  department,  in  order  to  test  further  his 
knowledge  of  such  subjects,  and  his  ability  to  express  himself  correct- 
ly in  writing.  The  final  thesis  may  be  written  in  English,  German, 
French  or  Latin,  and,  if  required,  must  be  defended  before  the  Fac- 
ulty. The  theses  of  successful  candidates  are  to  be  preserved  among 
the  archives  of  the  college.  The  theses  of  rejected  applicants  are  re- 
turned. 

K    EXTENDED  COURSES. 

The  curriculum  of  medical  studies,  ever  enlarging  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  science,  has  become  so  much  extended  that  the  time 
usually  spent  in  American  medical  colleges,  always  too  short,  is  now 
entirely  inadequate  to  that  full,  thorough  and  repeated  presentation  of 
the  subjects  required  in  a  proper  medical  education.  Although  from 
the  origin  of  this  department  its  courses  of  instruction  have  been 
longer  than  those  of  other  medical  schools  in  this  country,  yet  the 
time  demanded  is  not  sufficient  for  accomplishing  for  the  students  all 
that  is  desired  ;  and  though  the  anthorities  of  the  University  do  not 
require  any  extension  of  the  time  of  attendance,  yet  the  Faculty  earn- 
estly advise  that  students  enter  the  college  early  in  their  course  of 
study  and  remain  in  attendance  for  three  terms  instead  of  two,  as  is 
so  generally  the  custom. 

They  would  further  advise  that  those  who  may  take  this  more  ex- 
tended and  thorough  course  devote  the  first  year  chiefly  to  the  elemen- 
tary branches  of  Chemistry,  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Materia 
Medica ;  the  second  year  to  carefully  reviewing  these  subjects  in  con- 
nection with  the  thorough  study  of  the  more  advanced  branches  of 
Pathology  and  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  of  Surgery,  of  Midwifery 
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and  the  diseases  of  women  and  children,  and  of  the  specialty  of  dis- 
eases of  the  eye  and  ear;  while  the  third  year  should  be  chiefly  de- 
voted to  a  careful  review  of  these  latter  branches,  and  to  clinical  study 
in  the  hospital. 

In  order  to  encourage  students  to  take  the  extended  course,  the 
authorities  have  decided  that  those  who  elect  it,  may  pass  their  full 
examinations  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica 
at  the  end  of  the  second  college  year,  and  receive  a  certificate  to  that 
effect,  without  reference  to  their  time  of  study,  and  may  thus  be  left 
free  to  give  more  thorough  attention  to  the  practical  and  more  special 
branches  the  third  year,  and  to  prepare  for  the  final  examination  upon 
them,  admitting  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

Students  will  find  additional  inducements  to  take  the  three  years* 
course,  in  the  facilities  which  will  be  afforded  them  during  the  third 
year  to  study  in  sections  under  the  instruction  of  the  professors,  the 
details  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  at  the  bed-side,  in  the  new  State 
hopital,  during  the  time  out  of  the  regular  lecture  hours,  which  must 
necessarily  be  spent  by  first  and  second  course  students  in  the  chemi- 
cal, anatomical  and  physiological  laboratories. 

Attendance  during  the  first  year  upon  the  lectures  on  the  advanced 
branches  of  Practice  of  Medicine,  Surgery  and  Obstetrics,  and  during 
'*^e  third  year  in  the  primary  branches  of  Chemistry,  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology and  Materia  Medica,  will  be  optional  with  students  taking  the 
three  years'  course — attendance  upon  two  courses  only  in  each  of  the 
branches  being  required. 

During  the  three  months  succeeding  the  regular  lecture  term,  the 
chemical  laboratory  is  open  and  all  the  means  of  instruction  are  avail- 
able, as  at  any  time ;  and  facilities  for  pursuing  other  special  studies, 
such  as  Botany,  Zoology,  etc.,  are  afforded  to  those  interested  in  these 
subjects.  The  Faculty  strongly  advise  that  as  much  of  the  practical 
work  in  the  laboratories  as  possible  be  done  at  this  time,  when  fewer 
subjects  are  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  students.  Thus  a  nine 
months'  course,  without  additional  fees,  is  offered  to  all. 

The  advantages  of  combining  a  graded  or  successive,  with  a  re- 
peating course  of  instruction,  extended  over  so  long  a  period  and  at 
so  little  expense,  are  too  obvious  to  require  further  mention. 
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To  encourage  a  higher  grade  of  preliminary  acquirements,  an  al- 
lowance of  six  months  from  the  term  of  study  is  made  in  favor  of 
graduates  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  in  the  University,  and 
of  other  respectable  literary  colleges,  in  evidence  of  which  a  diploma 
must  be  exhibited. 

Also  an  allowance  of  twelve  months  is  made  for  graduates  of  the 
Department  of  Pharmacy  in  this  University. 

The  week  preceding  Commencement  will  be  devoted  to  the  ex- 
amination of  candidates. 

VI.    FACILITIES  FOR  INSTRUCTION. 

The  department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  plates,  photographs,  models,  specimens,  preparations,  apparatus 
and  instruments,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  different  studies 
embraced  in  the  course.  The  apparatus  in  the  department  of  chemis- 
try and  chemical  physics,  is  probably  unsurpassed,  if  indeed  it  be 
equaled,  by  that  of  any  medical  college  in  the  country.  Additions 
are  made  from  time  to  time  to  these  collections  by  special  appropria- 
tions from  the  Board  of  Regents  so  that  the  Faculty  are  enabled  to 
adopt  every  new  method  of  illustration  and  to  exhibit  to  the  classes 
each  year  all  important  improvements  in  the  way  of  instruments  and 
apparatus  that  are  employed  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
and  to  show  their  application. 

The  museums  of  Professors  Ford  and  Sager,  embracing  several 
thousand  specimens,  which  are  the  result  of  many  years'  labor  in  the 
collection  and  preparation  of  materials  intended  to  aid  directly  in 
teaching,  have  now  become  the  property  of  the  University,  and  are 
used  in  the  daily  work  of  the  class  rooms.  These  museums  contain  a 
valuable  collection  of  bones,  illustrating  healthy  as  well  as  diseased 
conditions,  and  showing  the  various  changes  that  occur  from  infancy 
to  old  age,  and  the  processes  of  first  and  second  dentition  ;  dissections, 
general  and  partial,  of  the  vascular,  nervous  and  muscular  systems, 
both  normal  and  abnormal ;  models  in  wax,  papier  mach^  and  plaster 
of  various  portions  of  the  body,  illustrating  morbid  growths,  skin  dis- 
eases, etc. ;  preparations  in  the  comparative  embryology,  neurology 
and  craniology  of  the  vertebrata ;  human  embryology  and  anatomy 
and  pathology  of  the  diseases  of  women,  etc.     The  collection   of 
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monstrosities,  both  single  and  double,  of  man  and  the  lower  animals 
is  unusually  full  and  valuable. 

The  department  of  the  museum  illustrative  of  Materia  Medica 
consists  of  a  very  complete  suit  of  crude  organic  medicinal  substances, 
embracing  between  five  and  six  hundred  specimens,  imported  from 
Paris,  put  up  in  beautiful  glass-covered  half  gallon  jars  of  uniform  ap- 
pearance, finely  displayed  and  arranged  according  to  their  order  in 
natural  history ;  beside  about  one  thousand  other  specimens  of  simple 
mineral  and  vegetable  substances,  and  pharmaceutical  and  officinal  • 
preparations,  active  principles,  etc.,  arranged  in  groups  convenient 
for  study.  Medical  botany  is  further  illustrated  by  between  one  and 
two  hundred  large  and  finely  colored  plates. 

The  above  collections,  to  which  additions  are  made  yearly,  are 
catalogued  and  arranged  in  cases.  The  museum  thus  affords  a  secure 
depository  for  objects  of  interest  and  value,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  alumni  and  other  friends  of  the  University  will  continue  their 
generous  donations  of  such  materials. 

Besides  these  aids  in  study  the  students  in  medicine  are  allowed 
free  access  to  the  general  botanical,  zoological  and  geological  cabinets 
of  the  University,  which  are  estimated  to  contain  150,000  specimens. 
The  scientific  and  philosophical  lectures  collateral  to  medicine,  which 
are  given  in  the  collegiate  department,  are  also  open  to  our  students. 
The  general  library  contains  about  23,500  volumes,  of  which  some 
1,600  are  medical  works.  A  complete  catalogue  of  the  library,  ar- 
ranged both  by  the  names  of  authors  and  by  subjects,  is  accessible  to 
all  students.  The  leading  medical  periodicals  of  this  country  and  of 
Europe  are  taken  and  kept  on  file  in  the  library. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  an  ample  supply  of  ma- 
terial for  the  purpose  of  practical  anatomy  has  been  secured,  and 
special  attention  is  given  to  this  important  study.  Material  for  this 
department  can  be  furnished  as  abundantly  and  at  as  low  rates  as  at 
other  institutions  of  the  kind. 

The  chemical  laboratory  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
in  the  United  States,  occupying  a  ground  space  of  15,000  square  feet, 
afid  containing  175  tables,  each  being  supplied  with  gas  and  water, 
and  all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  laboratory  work  ;  and  every  student 
before  he  can  receive  the  degree  of  M.  D. ,  is  required  to  take  a  course 
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of  practical  medical  chemistry,  which  comprises,  according  to  the 
expertness  of  the  student,  from  ten  to  sixteen  weeks  of  laboratory  work. 
In  this  course  is  included  Qualitative  Analysis,  first  of  known  and  af- 
terwards of  unknown  materials  ;  Toxicology, — analysis  of  food  or  tis- 
sue materials  in  assumed  cases  of  poisoning,  and  in  cases  instituted  with 
animals, — including  the  chief  inorganic  and  organic  poisons ;  Physio- 
logical and  Pathological  Analysis, — including  analysis  of  Urine,  nor- 
mal and  abnormal,  by  qualitative,  volumetric  and  microscopical 
.  methods,  and  the  examination  of  tissue  materials,  excretions,  blood- 
stains, etc.  Lectures  and  class-drills  accompany  this  laboratory  work, 
and  reference  is  made  to  the  works  of  Otto,  Wormley,  Ruse,  Taylor, 
Ilassell,  Beal,  Carpenter,  and  Burdon-Sanderson.  The  only  expense 
incurred  in  the  laboratory  is  the  actual  cost  of  the  chemicals  and  ap- 
paratus consumed  by  the  student  in  his  manipulations.  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  average  is  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  per  week  for  all 
laboratory  courses. 

During  the  current  year  a  Histological  and  Physiological  Labora- 
tory has  been  organized  by  the  Professor  of  Anatpmy,  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  Professor  of  Physiology,  and  with  competent  assistance. 
To  this  upon  payment  of  a  moderate  fee,  will  be  admitted  a  limited 
number  of  students  who  may  desire  to  learn  the  methods  of  micro- 
scopic and  physiological  research. 

While  all  students  in  the  department  are  admitted  to  this  labora- 
tory, the  Faculty  would  suggest  to  those  who  may  desire  to  enter  it, 
that  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  them  to  make  themselves  familiar  be- 
fore admission  to  the  medical  school  with  the  general  facts  of  Biology 
and  of  Physiology,  by  such  dissections  and  experiments  as  are  described 
in  the  little  manuals  of  Huxley  &  Martin,  and  of  Foster  and  Larigley. 
Instruction  in  these  topics  is  given  in  the  Department  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts,  in  this  and  some  other  universities. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  combining  clinical  with  didactic 
instruction,  College  Clinics  have  for  years  past  been  conducted  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  during  the  session,  for  Medical,  Surgical 
and  Ophthalmic  patients.  These  are  examined,  prescribed  for,  and 
when  necessary,  operated  upon  before  the  class  ;  and  large  numbers, 
especially  of  chronic  cases,from  this  and  neighboring  States,have  availed 
themselves  of  these  privileges.  Besides  this,  the  Regents,  some  years 
since,  set  apart  one  of  the  University  buildings  for  hospital  purposes, 
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where  considerable  numbers  of  patients  have  been  treated.  Still  our 
hospital  facilities  have  hitherto  been  wholly  inadequate ;  but  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  a  generous  grant  of  money  (to 
which  a  large  amount  has  been  added  by  the  city  of  Ann  Arbor)  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  furnishing  a  new  hospital.  Two 
pavilions  attached  to  the  older  building,  (which  will  hereafter  be  used 
exclusively  for  the  executive  department  of  the  hospital,)  have  been 
erected.  These  pavilions  are  each  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  long 
by  twenty-eight  feet  wide,  with  seventeen  feet  ceilings,  and  are  amply 
provided  with  every  appointment  of  a  first-class  hospital — baths,  water 
closets,  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  lounging  and  reception 
rooms  for  patients,  etc.  A  few  private  rooms  have  been  provided  for 
such  patients  as  may  be  willing  to  pay  an  increased  price  for  better 
accommodations  than  are  furnished  in  the  general  wards.  Patients  are 
required  to  pay  only  the  cost  of  board  and  medicines,  the  medical 
and  surgical  attendance  being  gratuitous.  The  buildings  will  hereafter 
be  kept  ready  for  occupation,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  supply  of 
clinical  material  will  be  as  great  as  can  be  fully  utilized  in  illustrating 
the  didactic  course.  Patients  will  be  received  from  any  State,  the  only 
restriction  being  that  no  contagious  diseases  are  admitted. 

A  special  course  of  instruction  in  Physical  Diagnosis  is  given  by 
the  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  for  which  a  fee  of  five  dol- 
lars extra  is  required.  Attendance  on  this  course  is  optional  with  the 
students. 

VIL    FEES  AND  EXPENSES. 

The  fees,  which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  are  as  follows : 

Matriculation  Fee. — Residents  of  Michigan,  $io  ;  non-resi- 
dents, $25. 

Annual  Dues. — Residents  of  Michigan,  $1^  ]  non-residents, 
$20. 

Graduation  Fee.— For  all  alike,  15. 

For  further  particulars  concerning  expenses,  see  page  22. 

VII L    TEXT  AND  REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

Any  of  the  following  text-books  in  each  department  will  answer 
the  necessities  of  the  student ;  and  wherever  a  preference  exists  it  is 
given  to  those  first  in  order  on  the  list. 
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Anatomy.  -Gray,  Quain,  Wilson,  Leidy,  Peaslee,  Strieker. 

Physiology.— Dalton,  Flint  (one  volume  edition),  Kuss,  Marshall, 
Kirkes.  For  reference,  Flint  (Ave  volume  edition),  Strieker,  Sander- 
son s's  Hand-book  for  the  physiological  laboratory,  Foster  and  Lang- 
ley  ^s  Practical  Physiology,  Huxley  and  Martin's  Biology. 

Chemfstry  and  Pharmacy.— Miller's  Chemical  Physics,  Blox- 
am's  Chemistry,  Miller's  Inorganic,  Douglas  and  Prescott's  Analysis, 
Harley  on  the  Urine,  Wormley's  Micro-chemistry  of  Poisons. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.— H.  C.  Wood,  Jr.,  Stills, 
Waring,  Ringer,  Biddle.  Special  Subjects— He&dl&nd  on  the  Action 
of  Medicines,  Anstie  on  Stimulants  and  Narcotics,  Harley  on  the  Old 
Vegetable  Neurotics. 

Pathology  and  Pathoi^ghcal  Anatomy.— Wagner,  Green, 
Rindfleisch,  Billroth,  Paget,  Williams's  Principles,  jpbr  Reference — 
Bokitansky  and  Virchow. 

Obstetrics.— Meadows,  Leishman,  Tyler  Smith,  Byford,  Milne, 
SchrcBder,  Cazeaux,  Hodge.  Special  /SM6/ec^«— Tanner  on  Pregnancy, 
Barnes  on  Obstetric  Operations,  Elliot's  Obstetric  Clinic,  Barker  on 
the  Puerperal  Diseases. 

Diseases  op  Women.— Thomas,  Byford,  Hewitt,  West,  Barnes, 
Hodge.  S/jedal  Subjects— Tilt,  Uterine  Therapeutics ;  Klob,  Pathologi- 
cal Anatomy  of  the  Female  Sexual  Organs ;  Peaslee  on  Ovariotomy  ; 
Sims  on  Uterine  Surgery ;  Emmet  on  Vesico- Vaginal  Fistula. 

Diseases  of  Children.— J.  L.  Smith,  Vogel,  Tanner,  Meigs  anp 
Pepper.  Special  Subjects — f^ustace  Smith  on  the  Wasting  Diseases  of 
Infancy  and  Childhood,  Combe  on  the  Management  of  Infancy,  Routh 
on  Infant  Feeding,  Holmes  or  Guersant  on  the  Surgical  Diseases  of 
Children. 

PRAcrriCE  OF  Medicine.— Aitkin  edited  by  Clymer,  Niemeyer, 
Roberts,  Flint,  Watson,  Tanner,  Wood.  Special  Subjects. — Walshe  or 
Flint  on  the  Lungs,  Williams  on  Pulmonary  Consumption,  Flint  or 
Stokes  on  the  Heart,  Rot>ert3  or  Beale  on  Urinary  Diseases,  Budd  on 
the  Stomach,  Chaml)er8  on  the  Indigestions,  Murchison  on  Fevers, 
Murchison  on  the  Liver,  Da  Costa  on  Medical  Diagnosis,  Looniis  on 
Physical  Diagnosis.  Ibr  Reference — Reynold's  System  of  Medicine, 
and  Trousseau's  Clinical  Lectures. 

SuRaERY.— Syme  edited  by  Maclean,  Erichsen,  Hamilton,  Druitt, 
Special  Subjects— B\\\vot\\  on  Surgical  Pathology,  Hamilton  on  Frac- 
tures and  Dislocations,  Bumstead  on  Venereal  Diseases,  Sayre  on  Club 
Foot,  Sir  Henry  Thompson  or  Qouley  on  Gen i to-Urinary  Diseases  and 
Surgery,  Van  Buren  and  Keyes  on  the  Genito-Urinary  Organs,  C. 
Henri  Leonard  on  Bandaging.    In  Minor  Surgery  and  Surgical  Ap- 
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piiances — Bell,  Le  Gros  Clarke,  Anandale,  Wales,  Sargent.    For  Bef- 
crcnce— Gross's  System  of  Surgery-,  and  Holmes's  System  of  Surgery. 

OPHTHAiiMOiiOGY  AND  OTOLOGY.— On  the  -E^e— Soelberg  Wells, 
Stall  wag,  Metz.  On  the  Ear — Roosa  or  Toynbee  with  Hin  ton's  Sup- 
plement. 

Tne  student  who  is  commencing  a  course  of  reading,  without  an 
instructor,  is  recommended  to  devote  the  most  of  his  time  for  the  first 
year  to  the  elementary  branches.  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Chemistry, 
both  general  and  medical ;  then  advancing  to  the  other  studies  to  select 
one  of  the  first  mentioned  text-books  in  each  department,  passing  to 
the  ^^  special  subjects^ ^  only  when  near  the  completion  of  the  course,  or 
as  he  may  desire  for  particular  reasons,  to  become  more  fully  informed 
on  such  subjects.  The  books  mentioned  are  standard  authorities,  and 
will  form  a  good  nucleus  for  a  medical  library. 

/jr.   ASSIGNMENT  OF  SEATS. 

Students  on  arriving  in  Ann  Arbor  can  obtain  necessary  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  rooms,  board,  etc.,  by  calling  at  the  Steward's  office. 
Seats  in  the  lecture-rooms  are  assigned  by  selection  to  students  in  the 
order  of  registration  on  the  Steward's  books,  and  each  student  is  ex- 
pected to  occupy  during  the  session  such  seat  as  he  may  select.  The 
graduating  class,  by  courtesy,  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  the  seats 
nearest  the  operating  table  and  lecture  desk. 

letters  of  inquiry  may  be  addressed  to  the  "  Dean  of  Medical 
Faculty,"  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

By  comparing  the  present  with  the  older  Announcements,  it  will  be 
seen  that  material  advancements  have  been  made  in  the  facilities  of- 
fered for  a  complete  and  thorough  medical  education  ;  and  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  authorities  of  the  College  to  advance  in  the  future,  both 
in  facilities  and  requirements,  in  accordance  with  what  may  be  judged 
the  judicious  demands  of  an  enlightened  profession  and  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  public. 
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Name.  Residence.  Preceptor. 

Franklin  Haley  Allen,       Springvale,  Maine,    Dr.  Brooks. 
Liottle  Allen,  Ann  Arbor ,  J,  D.  Hartley. 

Charles  Beck  with  Allyn,  Plymouth,  B.  Haines. 

Robert  William  Alton,       Lansing,  J.  W.  Hagadorn. 

£velina  Ames,  '  Battle  Creek,  J.  S.  Briggs. 

Wm.  Walter  Anderson,     Hancock,  D.  Maclean. 

Allien  A.  Andrews,  ,         Kearney,  Nebraska,  J.  K.  Smith. 
Frank  Eugene  Andrews,   Adrian,  E.  P.  Andrews. 

Samuel  Armstrong,  Drayton,  Ontario,     D.  Smith. 

Edgar  J.  Ashman,  San  Jose,  California,^,  S.  Potts. 

Milton  Emery  Atkinson,    Warren,  Ohio,  D.  B.  Wood. 

(George  Byron  Ayres,  yL,T),, Rochester,  Minn,,      Dr.  Sanborne. 

Liong  Island  College  Hospital. 
Daniel  Webster  Bacon,       Charlotte, 
Herman  A.  Bailey,  b.a.,   Marlboro,  Mass, 

Amherst  College,  Mass. 
Wallace  Bailey,  Howell, 

Charles  Orrin  Baker,  b,  A., Decatur, 
Eveline  P.  Ballintine,        Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Henry  J.  Banta,  Rensselaer,  Ind,, 


P.  D.  Patterson. 
Dr.  Deane. 

W.  L.  Wells. 
C.  M.  Baker. 
Dalley  and  Searing. 
J.  H.  Laugh  ridge. 


Jennie  S.  Barnard, 
Jerome  W.  Barnard, 


Beaver  Falls,   Wis,,  Faculty. 
Beaver  Falls,  Wis.,    W.  D.  Flynn. 


Ransom  M.  Barrows,  b,^,, Olivet, 

Olivet  College. 
John  Wilbur  Bartlett, 
Francis  J.  Battersbee, 
Linn  Bedell, 
Nellie  J.  Bell, 
Peter  Fred.  Bellinger, 
Emma  L.  Benham, 


Chicopee,  Mass., 
Amador, 
Trenton,  III., 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa, 
Herkimer,  N,  Y., 
Brohson, 


Charles  Fremont  Bennett,  Wayne, 
Howard  Mai.  Bennett,       Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Ralph  Loomis  Bentley,       Valparaiso,  Ind,, 
George  W.  Betts,  Pulaski,  N.  Y., 

Harriet  V.  Bills,  Tecumeeh, 


M.  L.  Meads. 

J.  B.  Wilbur. 

Faculty. 

Caldwell  <&  Crammer. 

H.  C.  Huntsman. 

A.  W.  Suiter. 

F.  A.  Benham. 

A.  Collar. 

William  H.  Bennett. 

J.  V.  Harriott. 

J.  N.  Betts. 

J.  S.  Hamilton. 
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Charles  Black,  b.a.,  Detroit, 

SyracuRe  University. 

Asa  Lapham  Blanchard,   Livonia, 

Benjamin  D.  Bradfleld,      Uagle  River, 

John  Selden  Brandt, 

Phebe  Brooks, 

Benjamin  F.  Brown, 

Nellie  A.  Brown, 

Walter  Joshua  Brush, 


Alex.  Hill. 

Dr.  DeHanus. 
T.  D.  Bradfleld. 
J.  W.  Brandt. 


Ontario,  N,  Y., 

Cen.  RoadSta,,  Pa.,  Faculty. 

Big  Rapids,  J.  C.  Ferguson. 

Sault  Ste,  Marie,        Faculty. 

Fairfax,   Vermont,    Arkley  <&  Brush. 
James  N.  Buckham,  P.O.,  Flint,  T.  R.  Buckham. 

Cyrus  J.  Bulhand,  AdamsviUe,  H.  M.  Bishop. 

Alexander  C.  Burns,  Weet  Middleton,  Pa,,A,  M.  Rea. 

Colonel  B.  Burr,  Lansing,  W.  W.  Campbell. 

William  Early  Burtless,    Ba^  City,  Faculty. 

Daniel  Sinclair  Campbell,  Por<  ^/^in,  Ontario,  A.  C.  Sinclair. 
John  Dalglesh  Campbell,  HarOand,  W.  M.  Hay  ford. 

Harris  Ansel  Canfieid,       French  Creek,  N.  F.,  Osborn  <fe  Ames. 


John  Henry  Chapman,  New  Baltimore, 
Terah  H.  Choolhaian,  Armenia,  Asia, 
Thos.  Channing  Church,  Oil  City,  Pa,, 


Detroit, 
North  Adams, 


Macedon  Ctre,N.  y.,R.  A.  Gerry. 


Ihylonnlle,  III., 
Niles, 


John  Edward  Clark, 
R.  Payson  Comfort, 
Amanda  Conkling, 
John  J.  Conner, 

Arra  Cook,  b.a.. 

Western  Reserve  College. 
Ernest  Copeland,  Rochester, 

Jeremiah  Couglilin,  p.c,  Hancock, 
Carter  James  Crippen,        Burke,  N.  Y., 
William  R.  Cullen,  Fox  Lake,  Wis., 

Thomas  Allen  Cullis,  Auburn,  Ontario, 

John  Franklin  Curry,        Ann  Arbor, 
Charles  Edward  Dampier,  Northfteld,  Minn., 


J.  M.  Chapman. 
Faculty. 
F.  F.  Davis. 
A.  J.  Collier. 
R.  Gandern. 


J.  J.  Toney. 
A.  J.  Mead. 

Faculty. 

Geo.  E.  Frothingham. 

A.  M.  Phelps. 

J.  B.  Woodruff. 

W.  Sloan. 

Faculty. 

C.  L.  Armington. 


Egerton  Clapp  David,         Bongards  Cor.,  Ont.,A.  B.  Deynard. 


Julius  WorthingtonDavid,Z)c/roi^, 


John  Davidson, 
John  Richard  Davis, 
Lyman  Deck, 
Emma  A.  Decker, 
William  Decker,  B.8., 
Henry  William  Dennis, 

Alfred  Desjardins,  m.a., 

Montreal  College. 

Charles  Fremont  Dight, 
Gilbert  Addison  Downs, 


Midland  City, 
Pontiac, 
Ripley,  N.  Y., 
Ann  Arbor, 
Ann  Arbor, 
Detroit, 
Marquette, 

Mercer,  Pa., 


H.  F.  Lyster. 
J.  R.  Jones. 
F.  B.  Galbraith. 
A.  B.  Heard. 
P.  K.  Knight. 
P.  K.  Knight. 
H.  F.  Lyster. 
J.  A.  Desjardins. 

Faculty. 


River  Head,  N.  Y.,    A.  B.  Luce. 
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John  Benjamin  Dudley,    Bath^  N.  F., 
John  H.  Dumon,  Evart^ 

Robert  Samuel  Dunbar,     Mount  For  eat  ^  Ont.y 
Alexandrine  Egoroff,  b.8.,aS'i{.  Petersburg^  Bus, 


Orand  HapidSj 
Bloominffion^  IlLj 
Georgetown^  Ohio, 
Marion,  N.  F., 
RomCy  N,  F., 


Ann  Arbor, 
VersaiUea,  Mo., 
Rockford,  IlL, 
Tamaqua,  Pa,, 
Butler,  Ind., 


Geoi^^  £.  £hle, 
Guilford  Dudley  Elder, 
Clara  M.  EHsberry, 
William  Brown  Ely, 
John  W.  Enearl, 

Benj.  LfOgan  Evans,  B.S.,   Watseka,  lU,, 

University  of  Notre  Dame. 
Mary  Catharine  Evans,     Ann  Arbor, 
Joeie  G.  Farovid, 
Hiram  R.  Fish, 
Henry  A.  Fitch,  p.c, 
Liewis  A.  Flexer, 
Edwin  Lawton  Fosdiek, 
Vine  Colby  Foster,  ph.b.,  ^wn  Arbor, 
Louis  Frederick  Frank,      Milwaukee,   Wis,, 
Stephen  Fugate,  Julian  Furnace,  Pa. 

Liouis  C  Fuller,  p.c,  Brighton, 

George  Whitfield  Furey,    Oonstantine, 
Aime  Gabourg,  b.a.,  Montreal,  Canada, 

SL  Hyacinth  Collef^e. 
Francis  Graham  Gardiner,3fif.  Forest,  Ontario, 
Julius  Garst,      •  Boone,  Iowa, 

Lowell  Mason  Yates,  b.s.,  Hillsdale, 

HIll8dale  College. 
Robert  M.  W.  Gibbs,  Kalamazoo, 

Frank  B.  Golley,  Pome,  N.  Y., 

Leslie  Medard  Gk)odrich,    Clinton, 
Fred.  Eugene  Grant,  Otsego, 

Albert  Green,  Warren,  III,, 

Emmet  Eugene  Green  leaf, -BreM^tWon,  s^.  F, 
Thomas  Ed.  W.  Grover,  KaygerviUe,  Ohio, 
Albert  Field  Groves, 
Charles  A.  B.  Hall, 
Lucy  Mabel  Halt, 
Henry  P.  Halsted,  B.s., 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 
David  Hammell,  Mt.  Forest,  Ontario, 

George  Austin  Harding,    S.  Deerfteld,  Mass., 
Edwin  D.  Harper,  Bakerstown,  Pa., 

Hamlet  Hart,  Simcoe,  Ontario, 

George  Nicholas  Hartwell,^ou^en«6t<r^,  III., 


Bockville,  Conn., 
Ann  Arbor, 
Omaha,  Neb., 
Lansing, 


J.  L.  Dolson. 
D.  L.  Dumon. 

A.  Dunbar. 
,Faculty. 

Practitioner. 
D.  N.  Kinsman. 
W.  W.  Ellsberry. 
Alex.  Sagur. 

B.  H.  Robinson. 
Rev.  L.  Neyron. 

Ruth  A.  Gerry. 
Faculty. 
J.  P.  Wiman. 
Faculty. 

Geo.  E.  Froth  ingham. 
F.  W.  Fanning. 
8.  H.  Foster. 
Dr.  Senn. 
,J.  G.  L.  Myers. 
Faculty. 
Dr.  Thomas. 

F.  Gabourg. 

S.  Dunbar. 
Faculty. 

C.  C.  Johnson. 

Foster  Pratt. 

C.  E.  Frazer. 

A.  W.  Alvord. 

Milton  Chase. 

Caldwell  <&  Crummer. 

A.  B.  Palmer. 

A.  R.  Barber. 

J.  Campbell,  Jr. 

Faculty. 

Faculty. 

G.  E.  Ranney. 

H.  P.  Yeoman s. 
Faculty. 
A.  Harper. 
J.  M.  Fowler. 
J.  R.  Kelly. 
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Battle  Creekj 
Ann  Arbor f 
Grand  Rapids^ 
MUford^  Ind,j 


Faculty. 
H.  J.  Hilton. 
E.  A.  Hebard. 
Dr.  Bolan. 


Shippejisburg,  Pa,j    C.  A.  Howland. 

D.  R.  Greenlee. 
A.  J.  Allaman. 
R.  C.  Hutton. 
W.  A.  Davis. 
T.  Waddell. 

E.  L.  Diefenderfer. 
J.  J.  Hoopingarner. 
W.  H.  Martin. 
J.  H.  Montgomery. 
T.  Hawkinson. 
A.  Howell. 


D.  Claude  Hawxhurst, 

Ada  J.  Healey, 

Charles  Everett  Hebard, 

Robert  Henderson, 

George  A.  Hendricks, 

Albert  Benjamin  Herrick,-4/^epan, 

James  Simpson  Herries,    Geneva,  N,  Y,, 

Horace  R.  Hitchcock,        Howell^ 

Abram  Nathaniel  Hixson, G'rand  Ledge, 

Mary  L.  Hoagland,  Atm  Arbor, 

Samuel  Lewis  Holley,        Ashley,  Pa., 

George  P.  Hoopingarner,  Butler,  Ind., 

Frank  Horner,  BeUevUle, 

I.  Walker  Houston.  Marshall, 

James  Porter  Howard,        Montpelier,  Ind., 

Euphemia  Jane  Howell,    Brockway  Center, 

Oliver  Nixon  Huff,  New  Garden,  Ind,,    J.  S.  Harris. 

Jas.  Haverfleld  Huntley,    West  Newton,  Ohio,  H.  Thomas. 

Omar  Pasha  Huston,  Stroudsburg,  Pa,,      J.  H.  Shull. 

Aaron  Rood  Ingram,  Fenion, 

John  Smith  Ingram,  Fenton, 

Absalom  W.  Jones,  m.a.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Otterbein  University. 

Freeman  Aldrich  Jones,  Grand  Ledge, 

George  Henry  Jones,  Le  Roy,  N,  Y., 

Joshua  Jones,  Ann  Arbor, 

William  Henry  Hudson,  Ann  Arbor, 

Titus  Dixon  Keillor, 

Samuel  S.  Kennedy, 

George  Weirs  King,  Malone,  N.  Y,, 

E.  Olin  Kinne,  ph.b.,        Syracuse,  N,  Y,, 

ayra<ru8e  University. 

Reynold  J.  Kirk  land,         Grand  Rapids, 

William  Fred.  Knapp,       Monroe, 

Charles  Sumner  Knight,   Marlboro,  Mass., 

William  Edward  Kriller,  Byron  Centre, 

Calvin  Kutzner,  Cairo,  Ohio, 

Charles  Sumner  Laughlin, Pam,  III., 

John  Joseph  Lawless,        Adrian, 

Seba  Ledboer,  Holland, 

James  Franklin  Lemon,    Ann  Arbor, 

Edgar  Dudley  Lewis,  Ingersol,  Ontario, 

Gary  Massillon  Lewis,        Verona,  N.  Y,, 

George  Henry  Llttlefleld,  E.  Bridge  water,  Mss,!).  Prince. 

William  Lockhart,  Detroit,  T.  G.  Barclay. 


Wm.  Harper, 
Henry  Hull. 
Faculty. 

S.  S.  Messenger. 

J.  T.  Cleveland. 

Faculty. 

A.  C.  and  J.  H.  Fay. 
Strathroy,  Ontario,    W.  B.  Lindsay. 
Springbrook,  N.  Y.,  T.  L.  Barry. 

8.  P.  Bates. 

W.  C.  Doane. 

Faculty. 
Faculty. 
H.  C.  Bullard. 
H.  W.  Strong. 

A.  W.  Whiting. 
Faculty. 
J.  T.  Lawless. 

B.  Ledboer. 
F.  C.  Pratt. 
M.  B.  McCauseland. 
Dr.  Carpenter. 
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James  Harvey  Lyon, 

James  Johnson  Lyon, 

Jay  Lyon, 

Alexander  C.  Maclean, 

Ora  Manly, 

Albert  Manting, 

Thomas  M.  Marcellus, 

Juliet  E.  Marehant, 

George  £dward  Marshall,  Mokena,  lU,^ 

Frank  Edwin  Matteson,     Bowensburg,  lU,^ 

Alfred  George  Mays,  p.c..  Upper  Lehigh^  Pa,^  T.  J.  Mays. 
Philadelphia  College  Pharniacy. 


Bloomfleld^  N.  J,^ 
Zilwaukee, 
East  Le  Roy^ 
Ann  Arbor y 
Deerfleld^ 
Holland^ 

Northfteld,  Minn,^ 
Boston^  Mass., 


Faculty. 

F.  Hendry. 
Geo.  San  ford. 
D.  Maclean. 
C.  Rynd. 

G.  Manting. 
C.  M.  Thompson. 
Faculty. 
Faculty. 
J.  R.  Kelley. 


George  McCall, 
Neil  McClure, 
John  M.  McI>onald, 
Robert  McGurk, 
Charles  Henry  McKain, 
William  H.  McKenzie, 
Norman  L.  McLachlin, 
Duncan  F.  McMillan, 
Eugene  Henry  Mead, 
Frank  G.  Metcalf, 
Herman  Meyer, 
James  Curtis  Miller, 
Eliza  Mitchell, 
Samuel  Mitchell,  Jr., 
Sidney  Mitchell,  Jr., 
Jeremiah  L.  Moloney, 
George  G.  Monroe, 
Alien  Nelson  Moore, 
Cliarles  V.  Moore, 
Arthur  Howard  Moss, 
Albeit  Graham  Mott, 
Herbert  T.  Neeley,         ^ 
Moses  Newkirk, 
George  A.  Newton, 
Lumus  Cliff  Newton, 
Mark  R.  Nichols, 
Lucian  Gregory  North, 
Ella  Culver  O'Connell, 
Charles  Brawdy  Ogden, 
George  William  Orr, 
Lyman  S.  Osborn, 
Joseph  H.  Overman, 
Byron  H.  Overshire, 


Milton^  Ontario, 

Marleite, 

Calumet, 

Capac, 

Pavilion, 

Mitchell,  Ontario, 

Cass  City, 


D.  Robertson. 

H.  McCrea. 

Faculty. 

J.  B.  McGurk. 

M.  Hill. 

J.  M.  Dunsmore. 

W.  H.  Greene. 

Dr.  Smith. 


Komoka,  Ontario, 
West  Winsted,  Conn.,  H.  P.  Mead. 
Cairo,  III,,  G.  H.  Leach. 

Chicago,  III,,  Faculty. 

Sarpy  Centre,  Neb,,    W.  C.  Upjohn. 
Ann  Arbor,  Faculty. 

Hornellsville,  iV.  Y,,  S.  Mitchell. 
Chateaugay,  N.  Y.,  A.  M.  Phelps. 
Northampton,  Mass,, J,  J.  O'Connor. 
Potsdam,  N.  Y,,       L.  E.  Felton. 
Georgetown,  Ont,,     A.  L.  McLaren. 

A.  Henley. 

B.  Hollister. 
H.  C.  Phelps. 
W.  M.  James. 

C.  T.  Newkirk. 
S.  W.  Merritt. 
R.  Le  Baron. 
G.  J.  Mack. 
J.  8.  Hamilton. 
R.  8.  O'Connell. 


Fairmount,  Ind,, 

Maple  Bap  ids, 

Alburgh,  Vt,, 

Whiteaboro,  N.  Y., 

Bay  City, 

Canftdd,  Ontario, 

Pontiac, 

Chicago,  Ohio, 

Tecumseh, 

Cato,  Wis,, 

East  Liverpool,  O,,   B.  B.  Ogden. 

Pontiac,  R.  Le  Baron. 

Hastings,  C.  R.  Hastings. 

Fairmount,  Ind,,       A.  Henley. 

Barrington,  N,  Y,,    M.  Skinner. 
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CJeorge  William  Palmer,    Orcua  Lake, 
Charles  Doolittle  ParsonSf  Burr  Oak, 


Mark  S.  Pasco, 

Duncan  Paterson, 

Wm.  Ci*awford  Peaslee, 

Frank  Pen  nock, 

Clarence  E.  Persons, 

Sidney  Porter,  B.A., 

Brown  University. 

Joseph  A.  Powelson, 

Charles  S.  Pratt, 

M.  Frances  Prentice, 

Levi  Augustus  Proper, 

George  Henry  Ran  dell, 


Detroit, 

Key%er,  Ontario, 
Ripley,  N.  Y,, 
Marlborough,  Ohio, 
Northfteld,  Minn., 
Providence,  R.  I,, 

Stamford,  Conn., 
Shrewsbury,  Mcuu., 
Ann  Arbor, 
Pontiac, 
Ray  City, 
Rochester,  Pa., 


Alexander  M.  Reid, 

\V I Ibu r  Fisk  Reed ,  B. A. ,  Ann  A rbor, 

Thomas  Jefferson  Ritter,  Milton,  Pa., 

Edward  Adams  Romig,  Pontiac, 

Orvllle  L.  Rowe,  DanAville,  N.  Y., 

G.  Irwin  Royce,  Detroit, 

William  Rus.'^ell,  Ann  Arbor, 

Benjamin  Levan  Baeger,  KreiternviUe,  Pa., 


John  Chester  Salmon, 

Edward  M.  Scarlett, 

Randall  Schuyler,  Jr., 

William  Louis  Schoales, 

Fanny  Searls, 

Floyd  Preston  Sheldon, 

Warren  Hobart  Sherman,  Ann  Arbor, 

Joseph  Dan  ford  Sherrick,  Canton,  Ohio, 


Ann  Arbor, 
Florence,  Ontario, 
Ann  Arbor, 
Constance,  Ontario, 
Waukegan,  III., 
Qoshen,  N.  Y., 


Elisha  T.  Shuemaker, 
Henry  Albert  Shurtleff, 
Hollis  Fred  Slgler, 
Flnlay  P.  Sinclair, 
James  E.  Slaught, 
Charles  Gilbert  Smith, 
Ell  James  Smith, 
Elmer  Oscar  Smith, 
S.  W.  Smith,  B.A.,  P.C., 
William  Joseph  Smyth, 


Oakland,  Pa., 

Ann  Arbor, 

Pinckney, 

Oswego  Palls,  N.  Y., 

Somerset  Centre, 

Detroit, 

Cascade,  Wis., 

Coopersville, 

Ann  Arbor, 

Ann  Arbor, 

Muncie,  Jnd., 


Julia  Evelyn  Sparr, 

George  Dellvan  Spencer,    Locke, 

George  Warren  Spencer,    Leetonia,  Ohio, 

Willis  P.  Spring,  B.A.,        Columbus,  Ohio, 
Obcrlin  College. 


Faculty. 
W.  Burns. 
Wm.  Brodle. 
Dr.  Thompson. 
A.  B.  Heard. 
J.  C.  Harper. 
Charles  Thompson. 
Faculty. 

Faculty. 
Faculty. 

A.  Merton. 
W.  G.  Elliott. 

B.  L.  G.  Stone. 

F.  F.  Davis. 

G.  E.  Frothlngham. 
G.  E.  Frothlngham. 
A.  B.  Palmer. 
Faculty. 

N.  Munro. 

H.  S.  Lay. 

T.  S.  Nagele. 

Faculty. 

W.  J.  Graham. 

G.  E.  Frothlngham. 

J.  P.  Kay. 

Faculty. 

D.  C.  Jayne. 
R.  B.  Boynton. 

E.  O.  Partman. 

P.  W.  Shuemaker. 
G.  E.  Frothlngham. 

C.  Hare. 

19.  S.  Huntington. 
G.  L.  Gifford. 
J.  C.  Hartley. 
G.  T.  Loomls. 

F.  D.  Smith. 
Faculty. 

C.  Georg. 

G.  W.  Kemper. 
Dr.  Hlgby. 

E.  Hahn. 
Faculty. 
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Alice  M.  Stark,  YpsUanti^ 

Samuel  Seymour  Stearns,  Chrand  Rapids, 

Leander  A.  Steele,  Byron, 

George  Mitchell  Swaine,  Somerset,  N,  K, 

Clarence  Fletcher  Swift,  MaysviUe,  Ind., 

Frances  Augusta'  Tenuy,  Plainwell, 

Leicester  M.  Thompson,  Lanesville,  Ohio, 

Elnora  A.  U.  Totten,  Ann  Arbor, 

James  H.  Travis,  Simcoe,  Ontario, 

Abby  E.  Vaill,  Litchfield,  Conn,, 

Robert  Henry  Van  Cleve,  Pimento,  Ind,, 

Henry  Van  Den  Berg,  Zealand, 

Ashman  H.  Vandivert,  Bethany,  Mo,, 

C.  C.  Van  Val  ken  burg,  Bay  City, 

John  Edward  Vaugban,  Smithes  Mills, 

Sophia  Vol  land,  Ann  Arbor, 

A.T.  Wakefield,  b.a.,  B.8.,Za  Harpe,  lU., 
Marietta  Ck>llege,  and  Mass.  Ag.  College. 

F.  Eugene  Walbridge,       Weyauga,  Wis,, 

Wyllys  Seaman  Walkley,  Grand  Rapids, 

Homer  Pizarro  Walling,     Coldwater, 

Thomas  W.  Waterson, 

George  Watson, 

Matthew  Watts, 

William  Joshua  Webb, 

Emma  F.  Wells, 

S.  Addison  Wessel, 

Henry  Mason  Wheeler, 

John  L.  White,  fh.b., 

Robert  Wilcox, 

T.  Herman  Wilcox, 

George  James  Wilder, 

Autoinette  Williams, 

George  W.  Williamson, 

Frank  William  Wilson, 

Benj.  W.  S.  Wiseman, 

Chas.  P.  Woodring,  b.a.,  Meadville,  Pa., 
Allegbany  Ck>llege. 

Lettie  Helen  Woodruff,  Ann  Arbor, 

Wallace  Wm.  Woodruff,  Pontiac, 

C.  W.  Wooldridge,  B.S.,  Ionia, 

Arthur  Lieland  Worden,  Ann  Arbor, 


MottviUe, 
Auburn,  III., 
Varna,  Ontario, 
MUford,  Del., 
Peru,  Mass., 
Ames,  N.  Y., 
Northfield,  Minn., 
Ann  Arbor, 
Mohegan,  R,  I., 
McDougall,  N.  Y., 
Coldwater, 
Lawrence,  Kansas, 
Wameffo,  Kansas, 
Edgeworth,  Ontario, 
Marmont,  Ind,, 


R.  A.  Gerry. 
Faculty. 
Wm.  Caldwell. 
H.  C.  Hill. 
W.  C.  Chaffee. 

B.  Thompson. 
Br.  Halderman. 
Z.  H.  Blake. 

J.  M.  Fowler. 

R.  OrniLston. 

J.  Parker. 

W.  Van  Den  Berg. 

J.  Walker. 

J.  Greene. 

W.  H.  Edwards. 

Faculty. 

8.  O.  Loughridge. 

J.  S.  Walbridge. 
S.  A.  Hildreth. 
H.  B.  Townsend. 
E.  Watson. 
W.  G.  Lumley. 
Dr.  Stewart. 
J.  O.  Pierce. 
J.  W.  Hastings. 
Dr.  Smith. 

C.  M.  Thompson. 
G.  E.  Froth  ingham. 
BenJ.  Joslin. 

A.  J.  Alleman. 
S.  S.  Cutler. 
R.  L.  Williams. 
A.  Morrell. 

D.  Stewart. 
G.  A.  Dunn. 
D.  Best. 

McCarin  &  Gleason. 

Faculty. 

H.  B.  Barnes. 

Faculty. 
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A    DEPARTMENT  OF  LAW. 

In  this  department  it  has  been  the  endeavor,  alike  of  the  Regents 
and  of  the  Faculty,  to  make  the  instruction  imparted  and  the  advant- 
ages afforded  equal  to  any  attainable  elsewhere  in  the  country ;  and  in 
this  they  believe  they  have  been  entirely  successful.  They  intend  to 
spare  no  effort  on  their  part  to  render  it  deserving  in  the  future  of  the 
prosperity  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed.  A  spacious  building  has  been 
erected  for  its  accommodation,  with  ample  debating  and  society  rooms, 
and  in  every  respect  the  conveniences  of  the  department  are  unsur- 
passed. 

//.    TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  requisites  for  admission  are,  that  the  candidate  shall  be  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  and  be  furnished  with  a  certificate  giving  satisfactory 
evidence  of  good  moral  character.  No  previous  course  of  reading  is 
required,  and  the  course  of  instruction  for  the  two  terms  has  been 
carefully  arranged,  with  a  view  to  enable  students  to  enter  profitably 
at  any  stage  of  their  studies,  and  at  either  term. 

///.    COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  design  of  the  department  is  to  give  a  course  of  instruction 
that  shall  fit  students  for  practice  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The 
course  will  embrace  the  several  branches  of  Constitutional,  Interna- 
tional, Maritime,  Commercial  and  Criminal  Law,  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence, and  the  Jurisprudence  of  the  United  States ;  and  will  include 
such  instruction  in  Common  Law  and  Equity  Pleading,  Evidence  and 
Practice,  as  will  lay  a  substantial  foundation  for  practice  in  all  depart- 
ments of  law. 

The  course  will  be  continued  through  a  period  of  two  years,  with 
one  term  in  each  year,  commencing  this  year  on  the  second  day  of 
October,  and  continuing  imtil  the  Law  Commencement  in  the  last 
week  of  March  ensuing.     Ten  lectures  and  examinations  will  be  held 
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each  week  during  the  term.     For  one  year  they  embrace  the  following 
subjects : 

The  Origin  and  History  of  Equity  Jurisprudence. 

The  General  Heads  of  Equity  Procedure  and  Nature  and  Forms  of 
Equitable  Remedies. 

Criminal  Law  ; 

The  Laws  of  Evidence,  and  their  application  to  Legal  Proceed- 
ing; 

Ck>ntracts ; 

Title  to  Personal  Property,  by  Gift,  Inheritance,  Sale,  Mortgage, 
Assignment,  and  by  Operations  of  Law ;  Bailments ; 

Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes,  and  Commercial  Law 
generally  ; 

Estates  in  Real  Property  ; 

Easements ; 

Title  to  Real  Property ; 

The  Domestic  Relations. 

For  the  year  after,  the  following  subjects  : 

Some  Special  Heads  of  Evidence,  and    Equity  Jurisprudence: 

Equity  Pleading  and  Practice;  Jurisprudence  of  the  United 
States; 

Shippins:  and  Admiralty  ; 

Agency;  the  Law  of  Corporations;  Common  Law  Pleading  and 
Practice ;  Constitutional  Law  ;  Partnership  ;  Uses  and  Trusts ; 
Wills,  their  Execution,  Revocation,  and  Construction. 

The  Administration  and  Distribution  of  Estates  of  Deceased  Per- 
sons. 

Moot  Courts  are  held  at  least  once  a  week  during  the  term,  for 
the  argument  of  cases  previously  given  out  by  the  Professors  to  stu- 
dents designated  to  discuss  them.  They  will  be  presided  over  by  the 
Professor  lecturing  for  the  day,  who,  at  the  conclusion,  will  review  the 
arguments  and  give  his  decision  upon  the  points  involved.  Club 
Courts  will  also  be  organized  among  the  students,  to  be  arranged  and 
conducted  by  themselves,  with  such  assistance  from  the  members  of 
the  Faculty  as  may  be  desired.  These  Courts,  thus  far,  have  been 
found  alike  interesting  and  useful  to  those  who  have  participated  in 

them. 

IV.    LIBRARY. 

A  well  selected  and  very  useful  Law  Library  is  open  for  consulta- 
tion by  students  at  all  reasonable  hours.     The  rooms  of  the  Professors 
adjoin  the  Library,  and  they  will  be  ready  at  all  times  to  furnish  to  stu- 
dents such  aid  in  their  studies  and  investigations  as  they  may  desire. 
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The  General  Library  of  the  University  is  also  at  all  times  open  to  the 
students  of  this  department.  The  Law  Library  has  been  considerably 
increased  within  a  few  years  by  a  donation,  by  the  Hon.  Richard 
Fletcher,  late  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, of  a  considerable  portion  of  his  own  library  of  law  books. 

V.    DEGREES. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  will  be  conferred  upon  such  stu- 
dents as  shall  pursue  the  full  course  of  two  years  in  this  department, 
and  pass  an  approved  examination.  It  will  also  be  conferred  upon 
those  who,  having  attended  another  Law  School  for  a  period  equal  to 
one  year  of  our  course,  or  practised  law  for  one  term  under  a  license 
from  the  highest  court  of  general  jurisdiction  in  any  State,  shall  also 
pursue  one  year's  course  in  this  department,  and  pass  a  like  examina- 
tion. In  Michigan,  the  degree  entitles  the  resident  graduate  to  an  im- 
mediate license  to  practise  in  all  of  the  courts  of  the  State. 

Candidates  for  degrees  will  be  required  to  prepare  and  deposit 
with  the  Faculty,  at  least  one  month  before  graduation,  a  dissertation 
not  less  than  forty  folios  in  length,  on  some  legal  subject  selected  by 
themselves.     These  theses  will  be  filed  and  preserved  in  the  Library. 

VL   BOOKS. 

While  several  copies  of  each  of  the  leading  text-books  will  he 
found  in  the  Library,  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  students  should 
supply  themselves  with  such  as  they  may  need  at  their  rooms.  The 
Professors  will  lend  them  aid  in  making  proper  selections,  and  no  loss 
will  be  incurred,  as  the  books  will  be  found  essential  in  subsequent 
practice.  Students  will  find  that  it  will  greatly  facilitate  their  studies 
to  have  them  at  hand  at  all  times. 

VII.    GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  Faculty  are  frequently  applied  to  by  letter  for  advice  upon 
the  question  whether  it  is  desirable  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  law,  and 
acquire  some  general  knowledge  of  the  principles,  before  admission  to 
the  department.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  lay  down  general  rules 
that  can  be  advantageously  applied  in  all  cases,  but  the  Faculty  are  of 
the  opinion  that,  for  the  first  year  at  least,  more  positive  benefit  is  re- 
ceived from  the  lectures,  and  more  positive  advancement  in  the  law 
made,  by  students  who  have  read  before  coming,  at  least  the  Com- 
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mentaries  of  Blackstone,  than  by  those  who  are  beginners  here.  But 
the  Faculty  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  student  in 
giving  proper  direction  to  his  reading  and  investigations  at  the  begin- 
ning; and  they  do  not,  therefore,  make  it  a  condition  of  admission 
that  there  shall  be  any  prior  reading  in  the  law  whatever.  The  want 
of  such  prior  reading  will,  doubtless,  in  many  cases,  be  fully  compen- 
sated in  the  aid  the  beginner  may  receive  here  in  the  outset.  It  is  not 
often  that  the  student  receives  the  needed  assistance,  except  in  Law 
Schools.  The  active  practitioner,  engrossed  with  the  cares  of  busi- 
ness, cannot — or,  at  least,  as  proved  by  experience,  does  not — furnish 
the  students  who  place  themselves  in  his  charge,  the  attention  and  as- 
sistance essential  to  give  a  correct  direction  to  their  reading,  and  to 
teach  them  to  apply  it  usefully  and  aptly  in  their  subsequent  profes- 
sional life.  The  reading  of  a  student  in  a  law  office  is  practically  the 
study  of  the  law  by  himself,  and  without  assistance ;  and  he  neither 
acquires  that  familiarity  with  books  and  that  facility  of  reference  which 
it  will  be  the  aim  of  this  department  to  assist  in  acquiring,  nor  learns 
anything  of  the  practical  applications  of  legal  principles,  beyond  what 
he  may  pick  up  from  observation  of  the  practice  of  his  preceptor. 
The  effort  here  will  be  to  make,  not  theoretical  vatxfXy ,  hwi  practical 
lawyers ;  not  to  teach  principles  merely,  but  how  to  apply  them.  To 
this  end,  the  Moot  Court  will  be  made  the  forum  for  the  discussion  of 
such  practical  questions  as  must  frequently  arise  in  a  professional  career 
at  the  bar ;  and  the  attention  of  the  Faculty  will  be  directed  not  less 
to  the  application  of  the  points  discussed  to  actual  cases,  than  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  legal  questions.  An  opportunity  will  be  afforded 
all  the  senior  students  to  participate  in  this  court,  and  they  will  at  all 
times  have  such  assistance  in  their  Club  Courts  as  they  find  themselves 
in  need  of. 

While  thus  sedulously  endeavoring  to  impart  legal  knowledge,  the 
fact  will  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  a  high  moral  standard  is  a  most  im- 
portant requisite  to  a  successful  and  honorable  legal  career ;  and  no 
pains  will  be  spared  in  impressing  this  fact  upon  students,  and  in  in- 
culcating a  high  tone  of  professional  ethics  and  action. 

Those  who  desire  any 'further  information  concerning  the  Law 
Department,  may  make  their  inquiries  of  Hon.  T.  M.  Coolev,  Dean 
of  the  Law  Faculty. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LAW 


JAMES  B.  ANGELL,  LL.  D., 

PRESIDENT. 

JAMES  V.  CAMPBELL.  LL.  D., 
THOMAS  M.  COOLEY,  LL.  D., 

DEAN. 

CHAKLES  A.  KENT,  M.  A., 
WILLIAM  P.  WELLS,  M.  A. 


STUDENTS. 


♦  • 


SENIORS. 


Name. 


Morris  Abeles, 

Truman  Sdson  Ames,   . 

Oscar  £dward  Angstman,  b.s.,    . 
Michigan  Agricaltaral  College. 

Johu  Henry  Baker, 

Frank  Augustus  Baldwin, 

Alton  Will.  Bennett,     . 

James  Winch  Bucklin, 

Thomas  Bernard  Buckner,  B.S., 
Westminster  Oollege. 

Albert  Burgess, 

Otto  Charles  Butz, 

Silas  Horatio  Callender,     . 

Robert  Stuart  Campbell, 

James  Wellington  Carr,     , 

Francis  Grigsby  Carpenter, 

Edwin  T.  Cass, 

Ira  Wallace  Castle, 

George  Warren  Chamberlin, 

William  Asbury  Chase, 

William  Tucker  Coad, 

Alfred  James  Coates,     . 

Charles  Louis  Colvin, 

John  Conner, 

Thomas  C.  Conrad, 

Charles  Wilkins  Cox,    . 

Thomas  B.  Crisup,  . 

John  W.  Creveling,  b.a., 
Lafoyette  Ck>llege. 

Adelbert 'Culver, 

Thomas  Alfred  Dignan, 

Charles  N.  Dolson, 

Melville  Cox  Ebright,   . 


Residence. 

Leavenworth,  Kan, 
Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
Southfteld. 

Sullivan,  III. 
Cfreen  Springs,  Ohw, 
CaMopolis. 
Lodi,  lU. 
Mexico,  Mo, 

Detroit, 
Chicago,  III, 
Latvrence,  lU, 
St,  Joseph,  Mo, 
Ann  Arbor, 
Detroit, 

East  Troy,  Wis, 
Stillwater,  Minn, 
Sterling,  lU, 
Clearfield,  Pa. 
Mineral  Point,   Wis, 
Bolivar,  Tenn, 
Wyandotte,  Kansas, 
Iosco. 

Petaluma,  Cal, 
Little  Bock,  Ark, 
Detroit, 
Bloomsburg,  N.  J, 

Albion. 
Ann  Arbor. 
Areola,  III, 
Wooster,  Ohio. 
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James  Clarence  Ellis, 
Arnold  W.  Eschenburg, 
William  Henry  Fairchild, 
Frank  Levi  Fales, 
S.  Oiin  Foster, 
Lucius  W.  Frazer, 
Isaac  Andrew  Gilbert, 
William  Dennis  Gilbert,  b.a., 

Kansas  Agricultural  College. 

Charles  Pierce  Gilchrist,  B.A., 

Daniel  Virgil  Gore, 

Edward  Alonzo  Grott,  ph.  b., 

Darwin  C.  Griffin, 

Gerald  Griffin, 

Hugh  DeLoBS  Grigsby,  . 

Matthew  Franklin  Guinon, 

Frank  Darius  Hale, 

William  Irving  Hamilton, 
William  Henry  Harris, 
Whitman  T.  Hines, 
William  Theophilus  Hodson, 
Charles  Ripley  Hopson, 
Robert  Hovenden,  m.a., 

Oberlln  College. 

D.  Darwin  Hughes,  Jr., 
Lucius  D.  Johnson, 
Francis  Everett  Jones, 
W.  Scott  Judy,    . 
Francis  Marion  Land  ram, 
Frank  Larzaleer, 
Myron  Chatham  Lingle,    . 
Medary  Dale  Mann, 
Nathan  Abijah  Mann, 
Ralph  Norris  Marble,    . 
Reuben  Henry  Markham,  b.a 

Oberlln  College. 

Hattie  Mason, 
Richard  Louis  McDougall, 
Cassips  Dixon  McEwen, 
Joseph  James  McKee, 
Francis  R.  McKennon, 

E.  Willam  Loren  McLaughlin 

John  Andrew  McMahon, 

Donald  McPherson,  B.S.,    . 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 


Fayette,  Mias, 
Chicago,  lU. 
Fairfield,  Vt. 
Charlotte. 
Ann  Arbor. 
Detroit. 
Bay  City. 
Atchison,  Kansas. 

Ann  Arbor. 
Carlisle,  Kentucky. 
Ann  Arbor. 
Ypsilanti. 
Ann  Arbor. 
PiUsfield,  lU. 
Scio. 

Lunenburg,  Vt. 
Battle  Creek. 
Battle  Cre^ak. 
Woodstock,  I  It. 
Apple  River,  III. 
Flgin,  III. 
Pontiao. 

Orand  Bapids. 
Lansing. 
SaHne. 
Tallula,  III. 
Warsaw,  Ky. 
Tekonsha. 
Lock  Haven,  Pa. 
WesterviUe,  Ohio. 
WesterviUe,  Ohio, 
Lansing. 
Albany,  Oregon. 

Ann  Arbor. 
Warsaw,  III. 
Boyal  Oak. 
Lebanon,  III. 
Berryinlle,  Ark. 
Charlotte. 
Marlette. 
Lansing, 
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John  Michell, 

Samuel  Murphy, 

Charles  Bruce  Moores,  b.a 
Willamette  (College. 

Samuel  Johnson  Nelson, 

Henry  Ohrns,  Jr., 

Charles  Wallace  Perry, 

Charles  Leonidas  Phelps, 

Frederick  Bryan  Phillips, 

Hermann  Pistorius, 

Walter  Scott  PowerB, 

Frank  Augustus  Reid,  . 

Frank  George  Reynolds, 

Claudius  M.  Rivers, 

James  C.  Reiger, 

Millard  Fillmore  Riggle, 

Reuben  Roof, 

Dudley  P.  SafTord,  b.a., 

Racine  College. 

Theodore  Stan  field  Shaw   . 
John  Evans  Simonson,  b.s., 

Michigan  Ag.  College. 

Charles  A.  Man  ley  Spencer, 
Seymour  C.  Spencer,     . 
George  Milton  Sprout, 
Calvin  C\  Stanley, 
Ashbel  Green  Steiner, 
Robert  W.  Stewart, 
Louis  S.  Steifel, 
Samuel  Calvin  Stough, 
Frank  Hammond  Sweet, 
James  Tait, 
John  Lafayette  Talbot, 
Arthur  Bruce  Taylor,    . 
William  B.  Taylor, 
Louis  Beuner  Tuller, 
John  A.  Turner, 
Frank  Bortle  Tuttle,      . 
John  Burgess  Utt,    . 
Samuel  Waldo  Vandivert, 
Jeremiah  Green  Wallace, 
William  Watts, 
William  Henry  vS^ells,  b.a., 
Franklin  Emory  Wheaton, 
G.  Frank  White,      . 


Portlandj  Oregon. 
Harrison^  Ark. 
ScUenij  Oregon. 

Rochester^  Minn, 
ML  Clemens. 
Flint. 

Oregon,  III. 
Predericktown,  Mo. 
Ann  Arbor. 
Assyria. 

Bowling  Oreefi,  Ohio, 
Battle  Creek. 
Stillwater,  Minn. 
Kansas  Citg,  Mo. 
Logansport,  Ind, 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 
Coldwater. 

San  Jose,  Col. 
Bay  City. 

Ann  Arbor. 
East  Saginaw. 
Pinckney. 
Cfuimpaign,  lU. 
Chrand  Rapids. 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Waterloo,  Ind. 
Grand  Rapids. 
Huntley,  III. 
Ann  Arbor. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Wyandotte,  Ks. 
Worthington,  Ohio. 
Orangeville. 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 
PlattevUle,  Wis. 
Bethany,  Mo. 
Dover,  Ark. 
Hudson,  Wis. 
Ann  Arbor. 
Wheaton,  III, 
Chicago,  III. 
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Girden  O.  Williams,      . 

William  Brown  Williams,  m. 

Ariel  Newton  Wilson,  . 

Arion  E.  Wilson,     . 

George  Adolphus  Wood, 

Florentine  C.  Wood  worth, 

John  W.  Yerkes,  b.a.,  . 
Centre  College. 

Bertrand  Dealton  York, 
Alfales  Young,    . 
Frank  E.  Young,     . 
Charles  H.  Young, 


A., 


WUliamstown, 
Lapeer,  . 
Ann  Arbor. 
Shelocta,  Pa. 
Springfield^  III, 
Plainfield. 
Danville^  Ky. 

Ann  Arbor. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Ann  Arbor. 
Crown  Point,  Ind. 


JUNIORS. 


Name. 

James  M.  Ashley,  Jr.,  b.s., 
Cornell  University. 

Warren  Ashley, 

Lorain e  Ashman,     . 

Charles  Albert  Barnes, 

William  Lincoln  Bassett,  . 

Frederick  George  Belford, 

Charles  Pallerson  Belle,  B.s., 
McKendree  College, 

Joseph  P.  Black, 

William  James  Black, 

A.  Thomas  Bratton, 

Archer  Briggs, 

Roscoe  W.  Broughton, 

James  Hull  Brown, 

Robert  B.  Brown, 

Alfred  Lincoln  Brown,  b.a., 
Oberlln  College. 

John  Edgar  Browne,     . 

Frank  G.  Bohri, 

James  M.  Boyd, 

John  Michael  Burke,  M.S., 

Adrian  College. 

Thomas  M.  Campbell,   . 
William  Carter,  Jr., 
Robert  Carey, 
Lewis  Addison  Carr, 
Joseph  Clark  Cather,     . 
Jacob  Calvin  Clark, 


Residence. 
Ann  Arbor. 

San  Francisco,  Oal, 
Three  Springs,  Pa. 
Jacksonville,  III. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Lostant,  III. 
Cobden,  III. 

Apple  River,  III. 
Nottawa. 
Edon,  Ohio. 
Battle  Creek. 
Paw  Paw. 
Monticello,  III. 
Warsaw,  Ky. 
Newark,  III. 

Arnot,  Pa. 
Fountain  City,  Wis. 
Ooliad,  Texa^. 
Morend. 

Arcanum,  Ohio, 
Defiance,  Ohio. 
Detroit. 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 
Flemington,  W.  Va. 
Big  Bapids. 
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Waldo  Emerson  Clark, 
Heniy  R.  Cocker,  B.S., 
Charles  Conner,  b.s., 
William  Henry  Cook, 
Zimri  L.  Cooper, 
Joseph  Burton  Connell,  ph.b., 

Illinois  College. 

Boseoe  Laforest  Corbett, 

Benjamin  J.  Corbin, 

Cliarles  Arthur  Conillard, 

William  Alfred  Crandall, 

Charles  Liore  Daughton, 

Frank  Fremont  Dawley, 

William  Tell  De  Bann, 

Edward  Donovan,  B.S., 

Benjamin  F.  Dozier, 

Charles  M*  DrandorfT, 

Geoi^e  Jefferson  Dorrell, 

Anderson  8.  Dwyre, 

George  Albert  Elder,     . 

John  Hart  D.  Everett, 

William  James  Feltenbarger, 

John  £.  Fink, 

Jura  Cardot  Fullerton,  . 

John  Owen  Garrett, 

General  George  Gates,'  . 

Hiram  Gibson, 

Louis  P.  C.  Godfrey, 

Fred  H.  Gould,  C.E., 

Penn.  Military  Academy. 

Thurston  P.  Hackleman, 

Henry  Allyn  Haigb,  b.s., 

Mich.  Agrlcultoral^College. 

Charles  Fremont  Hammond, 

Clement  Milton  Hammond, 

Henry  Hanaw,    . 

Harry  Phillip  Hancock,     . 

John  Han  itch,     . 

Charles  Fred  Harry, 

Abner  Kellogg  Haywood, 

Charles  Walker  Hazell, 

Charles  Henry  Heighten, 

Joseph  Hidy,  Jr.,  ph.b.,    . 
Bucbtel  College. 

Henry  Hoflinan, 


Detroit. 
Ann  Arbor, 
Utioa. 

Chicago^  lU, 
Pokagon. 
Jacksonville,  III. 

Big  Rapids. 
Ann  Arbor. 
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I.    THE  LECTURE  COURSE. 

The  third  annual  course  of  lectures  will  commence  on  Monday, 
October  ist,  1877,  and  will  continue  until  the  last  Wednesday  in 
Kfarchy  1878,  with  a  recess  during  the  holidays. 

//.    TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Every  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  Col- 
lege must  be  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  must  present  to  the  Faculty 
satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character.  Unless  already  a  ma- 
triculant of  this  University,  or  a  graduate  of  some  respectable  college, 
academy  or  high  school,  every  candidate  shall  be  examined  as  to  his 
previous  education  and  his  fitness  for  entering  upon  and  appreciating 
the  technical  study  of  medicine.  The  diploma  or  certificate  of  gradu- 
ation from  such  institution  must  be  presented  to  the  Dean  of  the  Fac- 
ulty by  the  candidate,  in  order  to  secure  exemption  from  this  examina- 
tion, which  will  be  in  writings  and  will  cover  the  ordinary  branches  of 
an  English  educcUion, 

Examinations  will  be  held  at  2  p.  m.  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays, 
September  28  and  29,  1877.  Candidates  are  required  to  present 
themselves  on  one  of  these  days,  as  they  are  expected  to  be  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  first  day  of  the  term,  at  which  time  the  regular  course 
of  instruction  will  commence.  To  provide  for  cases  in  which  it  is  ab- 
solutely impossible  for  the  candidate  to  be  present  at  this  time,  supple- 
mentary examinations  will  be  held  at  such  times  as  may  be  determined 
upon  by  the  Faculty,  but  no  excuse  except  of  an  urgent  character  will 
be  accepted  for  failure  to  appear  at  the  first  examination.  Certificates 
of  attendance  are  given  y2?r  the  actual  period  of  attendance  only. 

Before  admission  to  examination,  every  student  is  required  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  the  Steward's  receipt  for  the  payment 
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of  the  annual  dues.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  for  the  candidate 
to  apply ^rj/  to  the  Steward,  at  his  office  in  University  Hall,  register 
his  name  as  a  student  in  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College,  and  pay 
his  fees.  In  case  of  rejection  the  moneys  paid  preliminary  to  exami- 
nation will  be  refunded  by  the  Steward. 

///.   ADMISSION  OF  mMEN. 

Recognizing  the  equal  rights  of  both  sexes  to  the  higher  educa- 
tional advantages,  the  Board  of  Regents  a  few  years  ago  made  pro  vis* 
ion  for  the  medical  education  of  women,  and  they  are  now  admitted 
to  this,  as  to  all  of  the  departments  of  the*  University,  on  the  same 
conditions  that  are  required  of  men.  It  is  proper  to  state,  however, 
in  answer  to  the  numerous  inquiries  which  are  made  on  this  point,  that 
the  course  of  instruction  for  women,  though  equal  in  all  respects  to 
that  provided  for  the  men,  is  given  separately;  the  two  classes  not  be- 
ing brought  together  in  the  lecture-rooms,  except  in  the  department  of 
General  Chemistry.  Ample  provision  of  lecture-rooms,  dissecting- 
rooms,  etc.,  has  been  made  for  the  classes  of  women. 

IV.    FACILITIES  FOR  INSTRUCTION. 

Students  in  this  College  will  receive  instruction  in  Materia  Medi- 
ca  and  Therapeutics  from  Prof.  Jones,  in  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine from  Prof.  Morgan,  in  Obstetrical  Therapeutics  from  Prof.  Rock- 
with,  and  in  Surgical  Therapeutics  from  Prof,  Gilchrist. 

To  gain  instruction  in  General  Chemistry,  Anatomy,  Organic  and 
Applied  Chemistry,  Physiology,  Ophthalmology,  Otology  and  Practi- 
cal Anatomy,  Surgery,  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Child- 
ren, they  will  attend  the  lectures  on  those  subjects  in  the  **  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery.'*  While  in  attendance  on  such  lectures  they 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  accorded  to  students  in  said  de- 
partment, and  shall  conform  to  all  requirements  of  said  department,  so 
far  as  they  apply  to  the  branches  which  they  pursue. 

Four  lectures  are  attended  daily.  Previous  to  each  lecture  students 
are  examined,  in  accordance  with  a  by-law  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 
on  the  subject  of  the  preceding  lectures. 

Clinics  will  be  held  under  the  direction  of  the  Professors  of  this 
College. 

Liberal  provision  is  made  by  the  Board  of  Regents  for  illustrating 
the  various  branches  of  instruction  by  plates,  preparations,  specimens, 
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and  apparatus.  The  department  of  chemistry  and  chemical  physics  is 
probably  unsurpassed,  if  indeed  it  is  equalled,  in  the  extent  and  thor- 
oughness of  its  equipments,  by  that  of  any  medical  college  in  the 
country.  The  museums,  containing  several  thousand  specimens,  com- 
prise a  valuable  collection  of  bones,  amply  illustrating  both  physiologi- 
cal and  pathological  conditions  of  all  ages,  and  showing  the  processes 
of  dentition,  of  growth,  and  of  decay  in  the  osseous  system,  dried 
preparations,  normal  and  abnormal,  of  the  different  tissues  of  the 
body,  embracing  muscles,  blood-vessels,  nerves,  etc.;  models  and  casts 
illustrating  skin  diseases,  tumors  and  pathological  changes  in  the 
various  organs.  In  the  sections  devoted  to  comparative  embryology 
and  craniology,  and  in  human  embryology  and  the  diseases  of  women, 
the  collections  are  especially  interesting.  The  specimens  of  monstros- 
ities, both  single  and  double,  of  man  and  the  lower  animals,  are  very 
numerous  and  instructive. 

Arrangements  have  been  made,  by  which  an  ample  supply  of  ma- 
tcrialiox  the  purpose  of  Practical  Anatomy  has  been  secured,  and  spe- 
cial attention  will  be  devoted  to  rendering  this  important  study  as 
advantageous  as  possible  to  the  student.  Experience  has  shown  that 
maUrialQ^Xi  be  purchased  here  abundantly,  and  at  reasonable  rates. 

Free  access  is  allowed  the  student  to  the  general  Botanical,  Zoo- 
logical and  Geological  cabinets  of  the  University,  which  are  estimated 
to  contain  about  250,000  specimens.  If  he  desires  and  has  leisure,  he 
can  also,  by  permission,  attend  the  scientific  and  philosophical  lectures 
of  special  interest  to  him,  which  are  given  in  the  Literary  Depart- 
ment. 

The  General  Library,  which  is  open  day  and  evening,  except  on 
Sundays,  contains  about  23,000  volumes,  comprising  a  large  number 
of  medical  works.  A  large  number  of  the  leading  medical  periodicals 
of  Europe  and  America,  in  which  the  teachings  of  both  schools  are 
represented,  are  taken  and  kept  on  file  in  the  University. 

The  Cheniical  Laboratory,  which  has  been  recently  enlarged, 
contains  175  separate  tables  for  students.  It  is  provided  with  six  ex- 
cellent, sand,  water  and  steam  baths  and  drying  ovens.  The  furnace 
room  is  furnished  with  all  the  apparatus  for  organic  analysis.  The 
Laboratory  Library  contains  all  the  standard  works  and  the  leading 
European  and  American  periodicals  on  chemistry  and  the  allied  sci- 
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ences.     The  Laboratory  is,   in  short,  one  of   the  most  thoroughly 
equipped,  as  it  is  probably  the  largest  in  the  country. 

Every  candidate  for  the  Degree  of  M.  D.  is  required  to  pursue  the 
study  of  practical  medical  chemistry  in  the  Laboratory,  until  he  has 
completed  a  course  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  weeks.  Supplies  are  fur- 
nished him  at  the  price-current  of  New  York  dealers*  The  average 
expense  is  found  to  be  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  a  week  for  Laboratory 
students.     For  detailed  account  of  Laboratory  work  see  page  78, 

V.    CONDITIONS  OF  GRADUATION. 

Each  candidate  for  graduation  must  announce  himself  as  such  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  course,  and  must  at  that  time  undergo  a  pre- 
liminary examination  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Mateiia  Medica  and 
Chemistry. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  "  Doctor  of  Medicine'*  in  this 
College,  the  student  must  exhibit  to  the  Dean  evidence  of  having  pur- 
sued the  study  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  for  the  term  of  three  years, 
with  some  reputable  practitioner  of  Medicine,  (including  lecture 
terms) ;  must  have  attended  two  full  courses  of  lectures,  the  last  of 
which  must  have  been  in  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  the  previous  one  in  this  or  some  other 
reputable  Medical  Institution ;  must  have  been  engaged  in  the  study 
of  Practical  Anatomy  and  Practical  Chemistry ;  must  be  twenty-one 
years  of  age ;  must  have  submitted  to  the  Faculty  a  thesis,  composed 
and  written  by  himself,  on  some  medical  topic,  and  have  passed  an  ex- 
amination, at  the  close  of  the  term,  satisfactory  to  the  Faculty.  He  is 
also  required,  during  the  course,  to  submit  to  written  examinations  by 
each  Professor,  on  some  subject  pertaining  to  his  department,  in  order 
to  test  further  his  knowledge  of  such  subjects,  and  his  ability  to  ex- 
press himself  correctly  in  writing.  His  final  thesis  may  be  written  in 
English,  German,  French,  or  Latin  ;  and,  if  required,  must  be  de- 
fended before  the  Faculty.  The  theses  of  successful  catididates  are  to 
be  preserved  among  the  archives  of  the  College ;  those  of  rejected 
applicants  returned. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  course  of  study  in  most  of  our 
American  Medical  Schools  is  too  short  to  secure  the  thorough  and  ex- 
tended instruction  which  is  to  be  desired.  The  authorities  of  the  Uni- 
versity are  not  yet  prepared  to  require  a  longer  attendance  than  they 
have  heretofore  asked ;  but  they  do  earnestly  recommend  students  to 
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enter  the  college  early  in  their  course,  and  to  attend  through  three 
terms  instead  of  through  two  terms. 

Each  Professor,  on  whose  instruction  the  student  is  required  to 
attend,  will,  on  the  completion  of  the  required  course  of  study,  and 
upon  the  student's  giving  the  necessary  evidence  of  professional  schol- 
arship, furnish  such  student  with  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  and  the 
certificate  will  be  laid  before  the  Board  of  Regents,  who  will  award 
the  Degrees. 

« 

All  students  graduating  from  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College 
shall  be  furnished  with  diplomas  so  designated,  signed  by  the  President 
and  Secretary,  and  bearing  the  corporate  seal  of  the  University. 

To  encourage  a  higher  grade  of  preliminary  acquirements,  an 
allowance  of  six  months  from  the  term  of  study  is  made  in  favor  oi 
graduates  of  the  Department  of  Science,  Literature  and  the  Arts,  and 
of  other  respectaj)le  Literary  Colleges,  in  evidenceof  which  a  diploma 
must  be  exhibited. 

Also,  an  allowance  of  twelve  months  is  made  for  graduates  of  the 
Department  of  Pharmacy  in  this  University. 

The  week  preceding  Commencement  will  be  devoted  to  the  exami- 
nation of  candidates. 

yt.    EXPENSES. 

The  only  charges  made  by  the  University  are :  To  residents  of 
Michigan,  an  admission  fee  of  ten  dollars,  and  the  annual  payment  of 
fifteen  dollars ;  to  those  who  come  from  other  States  or  countries,  an 
admission  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars,  and  the  annual  payment  oi 
twenty  dollars.  Further  particulars  concerning  expenses  may  be  found 
on  page  22. 

VII.    TEXT  AND  REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. — Hahnemann's  Materia 
Medica  Pura,  Hahnemann's  Chronic  Diseases,  Hempel's  Materia  Med- 
ica, 2d  Edition,  Hale's  New  Remedies,  2d  Edition,  Allen's  Encyclope- 
dia of  Materia  Medica,  Hering's  Condensed  Materia  Medica,  Hughes's 
Manual  of  Pharmacodynamics,  Hughes's  Manual  of  Therapeutics, 
Hartmann's  Observations  on  Hamoeopathic  Remedies,  1st  and  2d  Se- 
ries. For  i?<?/erence— Pereira,  Wood,  Stille,  Phillips,  Ringer,  Bartlio- 
low,  Christison  on  Poisons,  Taylor  on  Poisons. 

9- 
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Theory  and  Practice  op  Medicine.— Hahnemann  :  Organon ; 
Chronic  Diseases ;  Lesser  Writings.  B(5nninghausen :  Repertory  ;  In- 
termittent Fever;  Whooping  Cough.  Jahr:  Symtomatoiogy ;  Reper- 
tory; Clinical  Guide;  Forty  Years*  Practice.  Hering:  Analytical 
Therapeutics.  Bsehr :  Science  of  Therapeutics.  Grauvogl :  Text- 
boolc  of  Homoeopathy.  Raue  :  Special  Pathology  and  Diagnostics. 
Gilchrist :  Surgical  Therapeutics.  Also,  the  pathological  and  practical 
works  of  A.  R.  Thomas,  Laurie,  Ruddocls  and  Guernsey ;  and  those  of 
Aitken,  Reynolds,  Flint,  Da  Costa,  Green,  etc. 

Therapeutics  of  Obstetrics,  and  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children:  Guernsey's  Obstetrics ;  Leadam's  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children  ;  Jahr's  Diseases  of  Women  ;  Ludlam's  Diseases  of  Women. 

Surgical  Therapeutics— Helmuth's  Surgery;  Franklin's  Sur- 
gery ;  Gilchrist's  Surgical  Therapeutics. 

The  Text- books  for  the  other  branches  are  selected  by  the  teachers 
thereof,  and  will  be  found  on  page  101. 
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/.    ORGANIZATION. 

At  a  session  of  the  Legislature,  in  1875,  ^^  compliance  with  a 
request  from  the  Dental  Association  and  many  citizens  of  the  State, 
an  appropriation  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  Dental  College 
in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

The  Board  of  Regents  at  once  took  measures  to  secure  the  objects 
contemplated,  by  making  the  necessary  appointments  of  Professors, 
besides  those  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
where  all  students  in  Dentistry  attend  lectures  and  receive  instructions 
jointly  with  the  medical  class,  and  enjoy  in  all  respects  equal  facilities 
with  them. 

//.    LENGTH  OF  TERM. 

The  third  session  of  the  Dental  College  will  begin  on  the  ist  of 
October,  1877,  ^^^  close  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  March  following, 
thus  making  a  course  of  six  months.  The  Faculty  earnestly  recom- 
mend that  students  be  in  attendance  at  the  opening,  as  seats  are  se- 
lected in  the  order  of  matriculation,  and  regular  instruction  com- 
mences at  once. 

///.    QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

These  are  the  same  as  those  which  secure  admission  to  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  are  as  follows  :  Every  candi- 
date for  admission  must  be  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  must 
present  to  the  Faculty  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  good  moral 
character.  Unless  already  a  matriculant  of  the  University  or 
a  graduate   of   some   respectable  college,   academy  or  high  school. 
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every  candidate  shall  be  examined  as  to  his  previous  education 
and  his  fitness  for  entering  upon  and  appreciating  the  technical 
study  of  medicine.  The  diploma  or  certificate  of  graduation  from 
such  institutions  must  be  presented  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  by  the 
candidate  in  order  to  secure  exemption  from  the  examination,  which 
will  be  in  writing  and  will  cover  the  ordinary  branches  of  an  English 
education. 

Examinations  will  be  held  at  2  p.  m.,  oti  Friday  and  Saturday, 
September  28  and  29,  1877.  Candidates  are  required  to  present  them- 
selves on  one  of  these  days,  as  they  are  expected  to  be  in  attendance 
upon  the  first  day  of  the  term,  at  which  time  the  regular  course  of  in- 
struction will  commence.  To  provide  for  cases  in  which  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  the  candidate  to  be  present  at  this  time,  supple- 
mentary examinations  will  be  held  at  such  times  as  may  be  determined 
upon  by  the  Faculty,  but  no  excuse  except  of  an  urgent  character  will 
be  accepted  for  failure  to  appear  at  the  first  examination.  Certificates 
of  attendance  are  given  for  the  actual  period  of  attendance  only. 

Before  admission  to  examination  every  student  is  required  to  pre^ 
sent  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  the  Steward's  receipt  for  the  payment 
of  the  annual  dues.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  for  the  candidate 
to  apply  first  to  the  Steward  at  his  office  in  the  University  Hall,  reg- 
ister his  name  as  a  student  in  the  Dental  College,  and  pay  his  fees. 
In  case  of  rejection  the  moneys  paid  preliminary  to  examination  will 
be  refunded  by  the  Steward, 

IV.   ADVANTAGES  OF  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  long  in  successful  op- 
eration, offers  in  full  the  facilities  required  for  the  satisfactory  study  of 
all  branches  common  to  General  Medicine  and  this  specialty.  These 
facilities  may  be  concisely  enumerated  as  follows  : 

I.— CHEMISTRY. 

Recognizing  the  important  part  chemical  agents  play  in  the  dis- 
eases of  the  dental  apparatus,  the  dental  student  will  attend  the  lec- 
tures on  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry,  besides  which  he  may  enjoy 
the  advantage  of  the  cheniical  laboratory,  for  the  practical  study  of  all 
those  agents  or  secretions  that  concern  his  future  needs  in  the  preven- 
tion and  cure  of  disease. 
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The  laboratory  is  a  building  devoted  exclusively  to  chemistry, 
furnished  with  all  needed  apparatus  for  any  kind  of  research  that  may 
be  required.     For  details  of  chemical  work  see  page  78. 

IL— MATERIA   MEDIC  A  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

Under  this  head  will  be  brought  in  review  all  the  remedial  agents 
the  dentist  will  need  to  use,  with  the  fundamental  principles  which 
will  guide  their  application  in  practice. 

III.— ANA  TOMK 

The  groundwork  of  our  science,  the  importance  .of  which  to  the 
dentist  cannot  be  over  estimated,  will  be  studied  demonstratively  and 
practically.  Besides  the  full  course  on  anatomy  which  the  student  will 
attend  with  the  medical  class,  special  instruction  will  be  given  in  the 
anatomy  and  histology  of  all  that  appertains  to  the  oral  apparatus. 
Thereby  the  dental  student  can  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  region  of  his  future  professional  practice,  and  in  this  study  he 
must  actively  participate  to  make  his  knowledge  of  these  parts  com- 
plete. 

IK  — PHYSIOL  OGY. 

Will  be  so  fully  discussed  and  illustrated  that  the  attentive  student 
cannot  fail  to  understand  this  indispensable  foundation  for  all  subse- 
quent study  of  pathology. 

v.— PATHOLOGY  AND  PRACTICE. 

The  lectures  on  pathology  and  practice  of  medicine,  always  thor- 
ough and  exhaustive  in  regular  medical  lectures,  will  furnish  ample 
means  for  becoming  acquainted  not  only  with  the  principles  but  with 
the  details  of  application. 

VI,— SURGERY. 

A  complete  course  in  this  essential  branch  will  fully  meet  the  den- 
tist's needs  in  the  discussion  of  all  surgical  diseases,  as  well  as  the  great 
underlying  principles  of  surgical  practice  wherever  applied. 

VII.— DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 

Knowing  how  seriously  the  conditions  of  maternity  and  the  pro- 
visions therefor  often  disturb  the  system,  the  dental  student  will  be 
profited  by  the  instruction  given  in  the  obstetrical  and  allied  lectures. 
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In  short,  we  consider  the  advantages  which  are  offered  by  a  fully 
equipped  medical  college  of  the  first  importance  to  the  student  of  den- 
tal science,  and  we  regard  the  attendance  upon  at  least  one  entire 
course  of  medical  lectures  as  the  proper  foundation  for  the  subsequent 
study  of  a  specialty.  The  student  may  here  avail  himself  of  all  these 
facilities  for  a  thorough  education,  in  which  the  needs  of  a  dentist  will 
receive  appropriate  consideration. 

V.   OPERATIVE  DENTISTRY. 

In  this  department  will  be  presented  the  principles  involved  in  the 
treatment  of,  and  operation  upon,  the  natural  teeth  and  adjacent  parts, 
for  their  preservation  and  restoration  to  health  when  diseased.  This 
will  embrace  not  only  attention  to  the  various  affections  of  the  teeth 
and  contiguous  parts,  but  the  character  and  application  of  the  special 
remedial  agents,  and  the  various  approved  methods  of  operating  in  all 
the  details  of  condition,  materials,  instruments  and  appliances. 

The  student  will  be  required  to  make  his  attainment  thorough 
upon  all  these  particulars,  in  order  that  he  may  never  be  at  a  loss  for  a 
guide  in  his  treatment  and  manipulation. 

VI.    CLINICAL 

In  this  department  the  aim  will  be  to  give  the  most  thorough 
practical  instructions  in  the  operative  details,  and  in  the  preparations 
of  the  instruments  and  appliances  used. 

The  operating  rooms  are  ample,  and  well  arranged,  and  fully  sup- 
plied with  all  the  requisite  facilities,  such  as  chairs,  engines,  etc.  All 
valuable  appliances  will  be  made  available  and  instructions  in  their  use 
given. 

Every  member  of  the  senior  class,  at  least,  will  be  required  to 
spend  a  part  of  each  day  in  the  clinic  room. 

Our  experience  thus  far  (two  sessions)  gives  great  encouragement 
for  this  part  of  the  work,  especially  in  respect  to  supply  of  material, 
and  opportunities  afforded  to  the  students  for  practical  work.  There 
was  in  the  beginning  some  solicitude  in  reference  to  clinical  facilities, 
and  some  apprehension  was  expressed  that  there  would  be  deficiency 
in  this  respect ;.  but  this  has  been  shown  to  be  groundless.  The  appli- 
cations which  have  been  m'ade  for  service,  during  the  past  terms,  have 
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been  many  more  than  could  receive  attention ;  and  those  applying  for 
treatment  and  operations  were  persons  who  appreciate  and  value  their 
teeth  and  have  been  accustomed  to  receive  the  attention  of  skilled 
operators.  This  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  to 
the  students;  since  it  affords  a  valuable  stimulus  to  them,  and  places 
salutary  restrictions  upon  them. 

VII.    MECHANICAL  DENTISTRY. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  will  embrace  everything  that 
will  enable  the  dentist  to  meet  successfully  the  requirements  in  supply- 
ing substitutes  for  lost  dental  organs. 

Special  reference  will  be  given  to  the  principles  involved  in  the 
restoration  of  voice  and  natural  expression  of  the  features. 

Practical  and  valuable  modes  will  be  taught,  and  no  time  will  be 
wasted  upon  worthless  and  obsolete  styles. 

The  students  will  be  required  to  supply  themselves  with  necessary 
tools  and  appliances  for  the  Laboratory. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  manipulation  and  manage- 
ment of  the  precious  metals  with  reference  to  their  application  to  den- 
tal purposes. 

VIII.    COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

In  the  establishment  of  a  College  of  Dental  Surgery  in  the  Uni- 
versity, the  aim  has  been  to  make  the  curriculum  such  as  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  students,  and  the  expectations  of  the  dental  pro- 
fession, and  promise  the  largest  measure  of  benefit  to  the  public. 

In  organizing  our  new  enterprise,  we  have  desired  to  secure  the 
most  efficient  means  for  attaining  our  object.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  graded  and  progressive  work  promises  the  best  results  in  educa- 
tion ;  and  in  accordance  with  that  view,  the  following  classification  of 
studies  has  been  adopted. 

For  the  Junior  Year — Anatomy,  including  dissections,  Physiol- 
ogy, Elementary  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica  and  Mechanical  Dentist- 
ry. These  branches  must  be  studied  by  means  of  lectures,  text- books, 
and  demonstrations.  Members  of  the  Junior  class  may  hear  the  lec- 
tures of  the  Senior  course  when  opportunity  offers.  Upon  the  branches 
above  indicated  the  Juniors  shall  stand  an  examination  at  the  end  of 
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the  first  term.  The  character  of  this  examination  will  determine  the 
entrance  to  the  Senior  class.  Prior  to  this  examination  each  student 
shall  make  and  deposit  in  the  College  an  artificial  denture  that  shall 
be  approved  by  the  teacher  in  that  branch,  and  also  present  a  satisfac- 
tory practical  denture  made  by  himself. 

The  Senior  Year — Shall  embrace  a  review  of  the  studies  of  the 
Junior  year.  Pathology,  including  diseases  of  women  and  children, 
Therapeutics,  General,  and  Special  Surgery,  Analytical  Chemistry, 
and  Operative  Dentistry. 

In  order  to  obtain  greater  proficiency  a  course  of  three  years, 
embracing  three  sessions,  is  recommended.  Such  course  would  oc- 
cupy a  session  between  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  an  intermediate 
year.  For  those  who  take  this  course  some  modification  of  the  pres- 
ent arrangement  of  studies  will  be  made. 

/jr.  Am  TO  INSTRUCTION. 

In  addition  to  these  details  it  is  proper  to  state  that  the  museum 
of  the  medical  college,  so  well  supplied  with  all  things  necessary  for 
the  medical  student,  is  already  rich  in  material  to  aid  the  dentist,  and 
will  be  further  increased  by  important  additions  at  no  distant  day. 
The  museum  is  constantly  used  in  illustrating  lectures,  and  is  always 
open  to  students.  The  University  museum  also  contains  more  than 
350,000  scientific  specimens,  and  is  accessible  to  all  who  desire  its  ad- 
vantages. 

The  University  library  is  open  daily,  offering  its  advantages,  with 
about  1,600  volumes  of  medical  literature,  to  all  who  desire  to  use  it, 
and  a  library  of  dental  science  will  be  speedily  supplied.  Students 
who  can  command  the  time  may  also  avail  themselves  of  numerous 
lectures,  or  pursue  elective  studies,  limited  only  by  their  capacity  for 
appropriating  what  is  so  abundantly  offered. 

X.    GRADUATION. 

The  candidate  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  must  fur- 
nish evidence  of  good  moral  character.  He  must  have  devoted  three 
years  to  the  study  of  his  profession,  and  have  made  such  attainments 
in  all  the  branches  of  the  course  of  study  herein  indicated  as  shall  be 
satisfactory  to  the  Faculty.  He  must  attend  two  full  courses  of  lec- 
tures in  the  Dental  College,  or  one  course  elsewhere,  and  the  last  one 
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here,  and  we  recommend  that  he  attend  these  courses  regularly.  He 
must  pursue  the  study  of  Chemistry  in  the  Laboratory,  or  sustain  an 
examination  in  the  studies  there  pursued.  He  must  submit  to  the 
Faculty  a  thesis  upon  some  subject  of  his  course.  He  must  present  for 
inspection  practical  operations  prepared  by  himself  in  the  College, 
and  give  evidence  of  his  skill  and  ability  in  treating  those  derange- 
ments which  may  be  submitted  to  his  care.  He  must  sustain  an  exam- 
ination satisfactory  to  the  Faculty  in  all  the  branches  taught. 

A  graduate  of  the  Medical  College  may  enter  the  Senior  class, 
and,  if  found  qualified,  may  graduate  after  one  year  has  been  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  study  of  Dentistry. 

XL    TEXT-BOOKS. 

Operative   Dentistry.— Taft*s   Operative    Dentistry,    Harris' 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Dental  Science,  Wood's  Dental  Surgery. 

Mechanical   Dentistry. — Bichardson's  Mechanical  Dentistry. 
For  books  of  reference  on  Medical  subjects  see  page  101, 
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E.  G.  Douglas. 
M.  D.  Stoneman. 
J.  M.  Williams, 
narrower  &  Porter. 
C.  F.  Ashley. 
J.  W.  White. 
Dr.  Alex.  Ewing. 
J.  A.  Watling. 
S.  A.  Gerry. 
George  Hall. 
8.  B.  Brown. 
J.  H.  Bryant. 
Faculty. 
George  Hall. 
W.  H.  Jackson. 
J.  A.  Kennicott. 
G.  H.  Hale. 
Moored  ('leland. 
M.  Chapman. 
J.  A.  Watling. 
W.  McGregor. 
J.  A.  Watling. 
A.  S.  Sampsols. 
Faculty. 
C.  T.  Stroude. 

C.  B.  Porter. 
A.  A.  Stone. 
Practitioner. 
L.  W.  Nevin. 
W.  S.  Stowell. 

S  B.  Hartman.  • 
J.  W.  Lyder. 

D.  C.  Wilson. 
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SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS. 


-•-♦-•- 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND 

THE  ARTS.* 

Resident  Graduates 14 

Seniors 64 

Juniors - 73 

sophomoreb 71 

Freshmen - --.  132 

In  Selected  Studies - - 15 

Total - - 369 

SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY. 
Second  Year - - 29 

First  Year - 35 

64 

The  Polytechnic  School  con  tains- 
Prom  the  above  Departments— 124 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LAW. 

Seniors 124 

Juniors — 185 

309 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 
Students— Total _ _ 285 

HOMCEOPATHIC  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 
Students— Tctel—-- - _ _ —    61 

DENTAL  COLLEGE. 
Students— Total - 33 

1111 
Dedact  name  twice  mentioned 1 

Total  in  the  University — 1110 

*  Heretofore  ttae  Btndents  in  the  Bchool  of  Pharmacy  (now  a  separate  School) 
have  been  counted  in  ttae  Department  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts. 


SUMMARY,  BY  STATES, 

IN  DEPARTMENTS  AND  IN  CLASSES. 
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New  York 

Pennsylvania .-. 
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ANNOliNCEMENTS  FOR  1878. 


Januiirv 

• 

s. 

Fobniarv 

to 

11. 

February 

1.',. 

February 

IS. 

March 

11. 

Marc)  I 

L»(). 

Marc  1 1 

2(J. 

Ma  nil 

L'7. 

April 

S. 

April 


Mav 


S. 


April 

ir, 

April 

»>.> 

April 

1*"' 

A  pri  I 

•  lO 

April 

2«> 

<;. 


Mav 

m 

L'.'). 

May 

'JS-2*). 

Junt' 

'li)-21. 

Junr 

L»L'-L'4. 

June 

-.1. 

JlIIK* 

L'r». 

Jinu* 

•:<;. 

T'niversitv  lC.\ercises  resumed  after  IfoliUav  Vaeatioir. 

Si' mi- Annual  JCitamindtlons  hcf/iu. 

First  SiincsUr  chfSCA. 

Stcoud  Stmrftfer  lut/inx. 

Juniors  (C'l.  ami  L.  ami  Sc.  courses  i  resume  Latin. 

(Kveninjr.)     llecess  of  one  week  begins. 

The  Law  Sihooi.  axotue  Dental  School  close.     Titl- 

SnojiT  Tehm  in  the  Medical  Collec.es  ends. 
Commencement  of  Professional  Schools. 
Sophomores  iCl.  anclL.  ami  Sc.  Courses)  begin  Ilistniy 

I  elected ). 
Sophomores  ( L.  ami  Sr.  Course)  l)e«rin  Ceometrical 

I )rawin«r  (elected  i. 
Juniors  (CI.  Course)  resume  French. 
Middle  of  tuf  Semhstei:. 
S«>phomores  I  Sc.  Coursei  ])egin  History. 
Sophomore^  (St.  C«)Ui"sei  begin  Free-hand  i)ra>\ini.'. 
Sojihomores    •  L.  ami  Sc.  Coursei    begin   Descrijitive- 

( Jeometrv. 

* 

Sophomores  ( Kng.  CourseM  begin  Descriptive  Aslioii- 
omv. 

Jnniors  ( F.ng.  Courj^esi  beirin  Field  Wmk. 

Kxami nation  of  Seniors. 

Snni- Annual  K.>'(  ml  nation. 

K:\a)nina'if<n  nf  Candidati i*  for  Adntiy.Hii.n. 

Jlarcahmn (tfr  Aihtnys. 

Class- Day. 

.Vh.nini  Lav. 


4  ANNOUNCEMENTS  FOR  1878. 

Juue  27.      Ck)MMENCEMENT.      SuMMER  VACATION  BEGINS. 

Sept.         19-24.    Examination  of  Candidates  for  Admission. 

Sept.  25.    First  Semester  begiks. 

October  1.    Professional  Schools  open. 

November    2-j.    Middle  of  Semester. 

November    25.    Sophomoies  (Sc.  Course)  begin  Zoology. 

November    25.    Freshmen  (Sc.  and  Eng.  Courses)  begin  Geometrical 

Drawing. 

November    — .    Thanksgiving  Recess  of  three  days,  beginning  Tues- 
day evening. 

December    20.    (Evening).    Holiday  Vacation  of  Professional  Schools 

begins. 

December     20.    (Evening).    Holiday  Vacation  of  the  Literary  Depart- 
ment begins. 
1879. 

January  7.  Exercises  of  the  Literary  Department  resumed. 

January  7.  Exercises  of  the  Professional  Schools  resumed. 

February  1 0.  Semi'  A nnual  Examinations  begin . 

February  14.  (Evening.)    First  Semester  CLasES. 


BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 


JAMES  B.  ANGELL,  LL.  D., 

PRESIDENT. 
Hame.  Residenx'E.  Trrm  ExnRES, 

Hon.  CLAUDIUS  B.  GRANT,      .      Houghton,       .         1880 

Hon.  CHARLES  RYND, 

Hon.  EDWARD  C.  WALKER, 

Hon.  ANDREW  CLLMIE, 

Hon.  BYRON  M.  CUTCHEON, 

Hon.  SAMUEL  S.  WALKER, 

Hon,  GEORGE  DUFPIELD,  D.  D.,  Lansing,  1886 

Hon.  GEORGE  L.  MALTZ,  Alpena,  .    1886 


Adrian,  .   .      .     1880 

Detroit,  1882 

Leonidas,  .             1882 

Manistee,  1884 

St.  Johns,  .        .     1884 


HENRY  D.  BENNETT, 

Secbetary  and  Steward. 


Hon.  J.  M.  WHEELER,  M.  A., 

TREAiSURER. 


HORACE  S.  TARBELL,  M.  A., 

Superintendent  op  Public  Instruction. 


BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 


D.  O.  PARRAND,  M.  D.,  DetroU, 

Rkv.  SAMUEL  GRAVES,  D.  D.,  Grand  Rapids. 

CHARLES  W.  CLISBIK,  Esq.,    .  Cassopolis. 

*  la  jAntuuy,  1877.  Hon.  J.  II.  McGowau  resigned  hi»  office  of  Regent,  and  Hon.  Vlc- 
UOf  p.  Collier  was  appointed  for  the  unexpired  term.  Mr.  Collier  resigned  in  October 
and  Kev.  George  Duffield,  D.  D.,  of  Lansing,  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  In  Janu- 
ry,  ISns,  Mr.  Collier,  who  bad  been  elected  to  serve  for  eight  years  fh>m  that  date, 
aoain  resigned  and  Dr.  Duffield  was  again  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 


' 


MEMBERS  OF  FACULTIKS  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS. 

JOSEPH  B.  STEERE,  Ph.  D., 

s.     Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Paleontology. 

ISAAC  N.  DEMMON,  M.  A, 

ABslstant  Profeifc-sor  of  Rhetoric  and  History. 

ELISHA  JONES,  M.  A., 

Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek. 

JAMES  G.  GILCHRIST,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Suigical  Tbompeutics  in  the  HomoDopathic  Medical  College. 

CHARLES  GATCHELL,  M.  D., 

Ixcturer  on  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  In  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  (N)llL>gc. 

RAYMOND  C.  DAVIS, 

Librarian. 

p.  R.  B.  De  PONT,  B.  A.,  B.  S., 

IiLstructor  la  French. 

CHARLES  S.  DENISON,  M.  S.,  C.  E., 

Infitructor  In  Engineering  and  Drawing  and  Assistant  in  Architectiiro. 

ALFRED  HENNEQUIN,  M.  A.  * 

Instructor  in  French  and  German. 

(JHARLES  N.  JONES,  B.  A.,* 

Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

VOLNEY  M.  SPALDING,  M.  A., 

Instructor  in  Zoology  and  Botany. 

OTIS  C.  JOHNSON,  M.  A., 

AvisUint  in  Chemical  Laboratory  (Qualitative  Anal>*sls)  and  I*urchasing  Ageny 

SAMUEIi  T.  DOUGLAS,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  C, 

Assistant  in  Chemical  Laboratory  (Quantitative  Anal)*sis.) 

WILLIAM  J.  HERDJLA.N,  M.  A.,  M.  D.. 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

ABRAM  v.  E.  young,  Pii.  B.,  Ph.  (".,* 

Assistant  in  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

VICTOR  C.  VAUGHAN,  Ph.  1).. 

Assistant  in  Chemical  Laboratory. 

HENRY  B.  PARSONS,  Ph.  C, 

Assistant  in  Chemical  Laboratory. 

KATE  CRANE,  Ph.  C, 

Aooountant  in  Chemical  Laboratory. 

LOUISA  M.  REED,  M.  S., 

Assistant  in  Microscopical  Botany. 
^Absent  on  leave. 


MEMBERS  OF  FACULTIES  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS. 

CHARLES  H.  STOWELL,  M.  D., 

Instructor  in  Physiological  liaboratory. 

WILLIAM  H.  DORRANCE, 

Demonstrator  of  Dentistry. 

ELIZABETH  M.  FARRAND, 

Assistant  Librarian. 

DENNIE  J.  HIGLEY.  M.  A., 

Assistant  in  Museum. 

ALEXANbER  C.  MACLEAN,  M.  D., 

Hospital  Surgeon. 

DOUGLAS  A.  JOY,  M.  E., 

Assistant  in  General  Chemistry. 

HENRY  STECHER, 

Assistant  in  Chemical  Laboratory. 


ASSISTAKTS  IN  THB  DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 


GEORGE  A.  HENDRICKS,  M.  S.,  M.  D., 

Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

CHARLES  W.  WOOLDRIDGE,  B.  S.,  M.  D., 

Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

LUCIAN  G.  NORTH,  M.  D., 

Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

GEORGE  BYRON  AYRES,  M.  D., 

Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

CHARLES  B.  ALLYN,  M.  D., 

to  the  ProfeMor  of  Materia  Hedlca  and  Ophthalmic  and  Autal  auigerr. 

GEORGE  W.  KING,  M.  D., 

Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Surgery. 


ASSISTANTS  IN  THE  HOM(EOPATDIC  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 


GEORGE  A.  TABOR,  M.  D., 

Anlitant  to  the  Piofetsor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

WILLIAM  B.  KNAPP,  M.  D., 

Assistant  to  the  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

CHESTER  S.  HUBBARD,  M.  D., 

Aariitant  to  the  I.ectarer  on  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medidne. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGE 


THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  STATE. 

The  University  of  Michigan  is  a  part  of  the  public  educa- 
tional system  of  the  State.  The  Constitution  of  the  State  pro- 
vides for  the  perpetuation  of  the  governing  body  of  the  Institu- 
tion, tlie  Board  of  Regents.  They  are  elected  for  terms  of  eight 
years  l>v  popular  vote.  In  accordance  with  the  law  of  the 
State  the  University  aims  to  complete  and  crown  the  work 
which  is  begun  in  the  public  scKools,  by  furnishing  ample 
facilities  for  liberal  education  in  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts,  and  for  thorough  professional  study  of  Medicine,  Law 
and  Dentistrv.  Through  the  aid  which  has  been  received  from 
the  Ignited  States  and  from  the  State  it  is  enabled  to  offer  its 
])rivileges  without  charge  of  tuition,  to  all  persons  of  either 
sex  who  are  qualified  for  admission.  Its  relation  to  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  has  now  become  even  closer  and  more 
vital  than  formerly,  since  under  certain  conditions  the  grad- 
uates of  High  Schools  are  received  into  the  University  without 
examination.  While  Michigan  has  endowed  her  Universitv 
primarily  for  the  higher  education  of  her  own  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, it  must  be  understood  that  she  also  opens  the  doors 
of  the  Institution  to  all  students,  wherever  their  homes. 
♦Students  from  other  States  are  asked  to  pay  a  larger  admission 
fee  than  students  from  Michigan,  but  they  receive  their  instruc- 
tion and  access  to  all  the  advantages  of  life  at  the  University, 
without  incurring  any  charge  for  tuition.  It  is  in  this  broad 
generous,  and  hospitable  spirit  that  the  University  has  been 
founded,  and  that  it  endeavors  to  do  its  work. 


oh';amzatio\  uf  tiik  vmvkrsitv.  11 

ORGANIZATIOX  OF  TJIK  rXlVEI^SlTV. 

The  Uui\-ersity  comprises  the  I>;)artmont  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts  (including  the  School  of  Klines),  the 
Department  of  Medieinc  and  Sur^^ery,  the  Department  of  Law, 
the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  Homceojiathie  Medical  College 
and  the  Dental  College.  Each  of  these  Departments  and  Col- 
leges has  its  Faculty  of  Instruction,  wIk^  are  charged  with 
the  special  management  of  it.  The  Univ(Tsity  Senate  is  com- 
posed of  all  the  Faculties,  and  considi^'s  (juestions  of  common 
interest  and  importance  to  them  all. 

The  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  has 
jiiix  regular  and  full  courses  of  four  years  each,  namely,  the 
Classical,  the  Scientific,  the  Latin  and  Scientific,  tlie  (Jreek  and 
Scientific,  the  course  in  Civil  Engineering,  and  tlie  course  in 
Mining  Engineering.  Post-Clraduate  courses  arc  provided  for 
the  graduates  of  this  I'niversity,  or  for  the  graduates  of  any 
College  or  University,  who  may  desire  to  pursue  advanced  study 
whether  for  a  second  degree  or  not.  Students  who  do  not  wish  to 
pursue  any  one  of  the  above  courses  may,  if  they  are  prepared 
to  enter  the  L'^niversity,  pursue  selected  studies  for  such  time, 
not  less  than  one  semester,  as  thev  mav  choose. 

The  school  of  Pharmacv  is  now  estahlislied  as  u  distinct 
School,  and  has  a  regular  course  of  two  years. 

In  the  Department  of  Medici n*  and  Surgery,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Law,  the  IIomaH)pat]iic  Medical  College  and  tlie  Den- 
tal College,  the  instruction  is  given  largely  hv  lectures. 

Students  in  any  Department  of  the  University  may  enter 
the  classes  in  any  other,  upon  obtaining  permission  from  the 
faculties  of  the  respective  Departments. 


THE  LIBRARIES. 

The  University  Library  contains  about  24,500  volumes,  and 
over  7,000  pamphlets.  In  1871  it  was  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  the  library  of  the  late  Prof.  Rau,  the  distinguished  Profes- 
sor of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  Ger- 
many.   The  llau  Library  was  purchased  by  and  presented  to 
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TIIK  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  STATE. 

The  Univei'sity  of  Micliigan  is  a  part  of  the  public  educa- 
tional S3'stem  of  the  State.  The  Constitution  of  the  State  pro- 
vides for  the  perpetuation  of  the  governing  body  of  the  Institu- 
tion, the  Board  of  Regents.  They  are  elected  for  terms  of  eight 
years  by  popular  vote.  In  accordance  with  the  law  of  the 
State  tlic  University  aims  to  complete  and  crown  the  work 
which  is  begun  in  the  public  scKools,  by  furnishing  ample 
facilities  for  liberal  education  in  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts,  and  for  tliorougli  professional  study  of  Medicine,  Law 
and  Dentistry.  Through  the  aid  which  has  been  received  from 
the. United  States  and  from  the  State  it  is  enabled  to  offer  its 
])rivileges  without  cliarge  of  tuition,  to  all  persons  of  either 
sex  who  are  qualified  for  admission.  Its  relation  to  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  has  now  become  even  closer  and  more 
vital  than  formerly,  since  under  cerUiin  conditions  the  grad- 
luites  of  High  Schools  are  received  into  the  University  without 
examination.  While  Michigan  has  endowed  her  University 
primarily  for  the  higher  education  of  her  own  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, it  must  be  understood  that  she  also  opens  the  doors 
of  the  Institution  to  all  students,  Avherever  their  homes. 
Students  from  other  States  are  asked  to  pay  a  larger  admission 
fee  than  students  from  ^lichigan,  but  they  receive  their  instruc- 
tion and  access  to  all  the  advantages  of  life  at  the  University, 
without  incurring  any  charge  for  tuition.  It  is  in  this  broad 
generous,  and  hospitable  spirit  that  the  University  has  been 
founded,  and  that  it  endeavors  to  do  its  work. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  rXIVERSlTY. 

The  University  comprises  the  Department  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts  (including  the  School  of  Mines),  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  the  Department  of  Law, 
the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  Homccopathic  Medical  College 
and  the  Dental  College.  Each  of  these  Departments  and  Col- 
leges has  its  Faculty  of  Instruction,  who  are  charged  witli 
the  special  management  of  it.  Tlie  University  Senate  is  com- 
posed of  all  the  Faculties,  and  considers  (luestions  of  common 
interest  and  importance  to  them  all. 

The  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  has 
six  regular  and  full  courses  of  four  years  each,  namely,  the 
Classical,  the  Scientific,  the  Latin  and  Scientific,  the  (Jreek  and 
Scientific,  the  course  in  Civil  Engineering,  and  the  course  in 
Mining  Engineering.  Post-Graduate  courses  arc  provided  for 
the  graduates  of  this  Universitv,  or  for  the  graduates  of  any 
College  or  University,  wdio  may  desire  to  pursue  advanced  study 
whether  for  a  second  degree  or  not.  Students  who  do  not  wish  to 
pursue  any  one  of  the  ahove  courses  may,  if  they  are  prepared 
to  enter  the  University,  pursue  selected  studies  for  such  time, 
not  less  than  one  semester,  as  thev  mav  choose. 

The  school  of  Pharmacv  is  now  established  as  a  distinct 
School,  and  has  a  regular  course  of  two  years. 

In  the  Department  of  Medici iv  and  Surgery,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Law,  the  llomceopatliic  Medical  College  aii<l  tiie  Den- 
tal College,  the  instruction  is  given  largely  by  lectures. 

Students  in  any  Department  of  the  University  may  enter 
the  classes  in  any  other,  upon  obtaining  permission  from  the 
faculties  of  the  respective  Departments. 


THE  LIBRARIES. 

The  University  Library  contains  about  24,')00  volumes,  and 
over  7,000  pamphlets.  In  1871  it  was  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  the  library  of  the  late  Prof.  Rau,  the  distinguished  Profes- 
sor of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  Ger- 
many.    The  Rau  Library  was  purchased  by  and  presented  to 
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the  University  by  Philo  Parsons,  Esq.,  of  Detroit.  It  contains 
about  4,000  volumes  and  over  6,000  pamphlets.  It  is  espec- 
ially rich  in  European  works  on  the  Science  of  Government, 
Statistics,  Political  Economy,  and  cognate  subjects.  An  annual 
appropriation  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  University  Library  was  made  by  the  Legis- 
lature at  its  last  session. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Library  consists  of  two  parts,  a  cata- 
logue of  titles  on  slips,  arranged  in  the  alphabetical  order  of 
the  names  of  the  authors,  and  a  catalogue  of  the  subjects 
treated  in  all  the  books  and  reviews  and  magazines  in  the 
Library.  This  catalogue  is  accessible  to  all  persons  who  use 
the  Library. 

Ninety-eight  American  and  European  periodicals  are  taken 
by  the  Library,  and  fifty-four  magazines  and  newspapers,  rep- 
resenting nearly  every  part  of  the  country,  are  kept  upon  the 
tables  of  the  Library  by  the  Students'  Lecture  Association. 

The  Library  is  open  every  week  day  from  9  o'clock  a.  m.  to 
5.  p.  M.,  and  from  7  p.  m.  to  9i  p.  m. 

The  Medical  Library,  containing  about  eighteen  hundred 
volumes,  is  in  the  room  of  the  General  Library.  Twenty-seven 
Medical  Journals  are  regularly  received. 

The  Law  Library,  kept  in  the  second  story  of  the  Law 
Building,  is  open  to  the  students  of  the  Law  Department,  ten 
hours  daily.  It  contains  about  three  thousand  five  hundred 
volumes. 

The  two  Literary  Societies  in  the  Department  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts,  have  also  good  Libraries. 

The  Christian  Association  connected  with  the  University 
has  a  well  selected  Library  of  moral  and  religious  works. 
Donations  to  this  Library  would  be  gladly  received. 

The  libraries  accessible  to  the  students  amount,  in  the 
aggregate  to  about  33,000  volumes. 


THE  ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATORY. 

The  Observatory  was  founded  by  donations  from  citizens  of 
Detroit.     Valuable  improvements  and  additions  have  been 
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made  by  means  of  funds  contributed  from  the  same  source,  and 
also  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  and  the  city  of  Ann 
Arbor.  The  building  consists  of  a  main  part,  with  a  movable 
dome,  and  two  wings.  The  east  wing  contains  the  large 
meridian  circle  presented  by  Henry  N.  Walker,  Esq.,  of  Detroit. 
It  was  constructed  by  the  famous  makers,  Pistor  &  Martins,  of 
Berlin,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  of  the  kind.  The 
same  room  contiiins  a  sidereal  clock,  made  by  Tiede,  of  Berlin, 
and  the  collimators  for  the  meridian  circle.  The  west  wing 
contains  the  library  of  the  Observatory,  and  the  smaller  instru- 
ments. One  of  these  is  a  chronograph  with  Bond's  new  isody- 
namic  escapement,  for  recording  observations  by  the  electro- 
magnetic method.  This  wing  connects  with  the  residence  of 
the  Director.  In  the  dome  is  mounted  a  large  refracting  tele- 
scope, with  an  object  glass  thirteen  inches  in  diameter,  con- 
structed by  the  late  Ilcnry  Fitz,  of  New  York. 

Through  the  liberality  of  the  Legislature,  means  have  been 
provided  for  the  erection  of  a  small  Observatory  for  the  pur- 
poses of  instruction,  on  the  Observatory  grounds  near  the  main 
building.  This  will  be  completed  and  fully  equipped  during 
the  i)resent  year.  It  will  contain  an  equatorial  telescope  of  six 
inches  aperture,  and  a  transit  instrument,  with  zenith-telescope 
attachment,  so  mounted  as  to  be  used  either  in  the  meridian  or 
in  the  prime  vertical.  In  the  same  enclosure  is  also  a  building 
containing  computing  rooms  and  rooms  for  observers,  and  a 
workshop  where  necessary  repairs  and  attachments  for  the 
instruments  can  be  made. 

Students  in  the  course  of  Civil  Engineering  will  receive 
instruction  in  the  use  of  portable  astronomical  instruments, 
and  those  who  make  astronomy  an  elective  study  during  the 
Senior  year,  or  in  the  University  course,  will  receive  instruc- 
tion in  the  theory  and  use  of  instruments,  and  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  observations. 


THE  MUSEUM. 

The  collections  in  the  University  Museum  are  illustrative  of 
Natural  Science,  Ethnology,  Art,  History,  Agriculture,  Anat- 
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omy  and  Materia  Mcdica,  and  arc  constantly  increasing.  Prof. 
Harrington,  while  connected  with  tlie  Ignited  States  expedi- 
tion to  the  Aleutian  Islands,  secured  important  ethnological 
and  other  additions  to  the  Museum.  The  whole  of  the  valua- 
ble collection  wliicli  Prof.  Stkkre  made  during  his  five  years* 
explorations  in  South  America,  Formosa  and  the  East  Indies, 
has  now  arrived.  The  following  description  will  indicate  the 
character  of  tlic  collections  now  in  the  museum. 

I.     NAXrUAL  IILSTORY. 

I.  A  choice  collection  of  Minerals,  numbering  about  si.x: 
thousand  specimens,  embracing  those  (principally  Euro})ean) 
purchased  of  the  late  Baron  Lederkk,  and  known  as  the  liEDE- 
rer  Collection  ;  and  also  a  rich  collection  of  the  Mineral  Spe- 
cies OF  Michigan,  including  all  the  varieties  of  Coi)per  Ore  and 
Associated  Minerals  from  the  different  localities  of  the  Lak(^ 
Superior  district.  Tiiis  collection  is  partly  the  fruit  of  the  Stuti^ 
Geological  Survey,  and  partly  the  result  of  subsocpient  labors 
of  Prof.  Douglas. 

ir.     The  collection  in  (Jeolouy  consisting  of: 

1.  The  large  and  complete  series  of  lithological  and  palie- 
ontological  specimens  l)rought  together  by  the  State  Geological 
Survevs,  of  winch  over  a  hundred  fossil  species  have  already 
become  the  types  of  original  descriptions. 

2.  The  AViiiTE  Collection,  consisting  of  1,018  distinct 
entries  and  0,1  M)0  sj)ecimens. 

3.  The  KoMiNGER  Collection,  embracing  a))out  2,50() 
entries  and  (),000  sjK'cimens,  mostly  from  the  Mesozoic  forma- 
tions of  Central  Europe.  This  collection  embraces  about  500 
spe(*imens  of  Mesozoic  Ammonites. 

4.  Smithsonian  Deposits,  consisting  for  the  present  of  a 
collection  of  foreign  and  domestic  specimens  of  building  stones, 
and  twenty-three  specimens  of  fossils  from  the  rp])(T  Mis- 
souri. 

o.  Miscellaneous  Donations  and  Collections,  embracing 
more  than  four  ca.scs  illustrating  the  metallitcrous  regions  of 
the  Upper  Peninsula,  collected  by  Prof.  Winchell. 
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An  interesting?  collection  of  fossils,  chiefly  cretaceous,  from 
the  Yellowstone  Valley,  j)resente(l  by  the  late  General  CusTf:R, 
U.  S.  A. 

The  entire  Geological  Cabinet  is  estimated  to  contain  about 
14,000  distinct  entri(\s  and  41,000  specimens. 

III.  A  very  large  Zoolocjical  Co^.lectiox,  consisting  of: 

1.  A  complete  suit  of  the  Birds  which  visit  Michigan,  witli 
most  of  the  Manmials  of  the  State ;  a  nearly  C(miplete  series 
of  the  Reptiles  found  cast  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  two  thou- 
and  species  of  MoUusca,  embracing  all  the  land  and  fresh- 
water forms  of  the  NortluTu  and  Western  States,  and  a  consi<l- 
erablc  collection  of  the  Fishes  and  Radiata. 

2.  The  Thowbridge  Collection.  This  is  a  scries  of  l,8o(> 
entries  (3,000  specimens)  in  most  of  the  classes  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom,  made  by  Lieut.  TRovvBKiixiE,  (formerly  Professor  in 
the  University),  ui)on  the  Pacific  coast,  with  numerous  addi- 
tions from  the  interior  and  eastern  portions  of  the  Continent. 
supplied  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

3.  A  collection  of  about  5,000  Coleo])tera  and  Lepidoptcra 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  Geou(;e  L.  Ames,  M.  ]).,  of  Niles. 

4.  Smithsonian  Deposits,  consisting  of  about  200  skins  of 
birds  from  the  Arctic  Zone;  204  entries  of  marine  shells  from 
the  Indo-Pacific  and  Panama,  labelled  bv  Mr.  P.  P.  Carpen- 
ter;  81  entries  of  Unionidjc;  250  entries  of  miscellaneous 
shells;  in  all,  5o5  entries  of  fresh-water  and  marine  shells> 

5.  Tlie  Steere  Zoolociical  Collection,  comprising  about 
25,000  insects,  1,500  shells,  8,000  birds,  and  numerous  repre- 
sentatives of  other  groups;  total,  about  10,000  entries  and 
60.000  specimens. 

G.  A  collection  of  specimens  illustrating  Comparative 
Anatomy.  This  collection  contains  several  perfect,  ty|)ical 
.skeletons,  and  comprises  250  sp(*cics,  l,Ol)0  specimens. 

7.  Mlsckllaneous  Collections  and  Donations.  The 
whole  number  of  entries  in  the  Zoiiloo-ical  Cabinet  is  about 
2o,250,  and  the  whole  numl)er  of  specimens  over  110,0(K). 

IV.  A  Botanical  C()llecti:)X,  consisting  of: 
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1.  The  plants  of  the  State,  collected  by  the  public  surveys, 
and  numbering  about  1,175  species,  1,500  entries,  and  9,000 
specimens. 

2.  The  Houghton  Herbarium,  collected  by  the  late  Prof. 
Douglas  Houghton,  M.  D.,  and  presented  to  the  University  by 
his  widow,  the  late  Mrs.  R.  R.  Richards.    It  consists  of  28 

►  folio  cases  of  dried  and  labelled  plants  from  various  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  is  estimated  to  contain  1,800  species. 

3.  The  Sager  Herbarium,  presented  by  Prof.  Abram  Sager, 
and  containing  about  1,200  species  and  5,000  specimens,  col- 
lected mostly  in  the  New  England  and  Western  Stxites. 

4.  The  Dr.  Ames  Herbarium,  consisting  of  a  serial  collec- 
tion of  7,000  specimens,  and  10,500  duplicates,  presented  by 
the  family  of  the  late  Dr.  Ames,  of  Niles,  Michigan. 

5.  A  collection  of  Alaskan  plants,  presented  by  Capt.  W. 
H.  Dall,  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey. 

6.  A  collection  of  2,000  species  of  plants,  presented  by 
Prof.  M.  W.  Harrington. 

7.  A  collection  of  225  species  of  mosses  from  Central 
Europe,  presented  by  Prof.  Paul  Reinsch,  Erlangen,  Bavaria. 

8.  A  collection  of  408  species,  over  800  specimens  of  Alg®, 
from  Mr.  Horace  Averill. 

9.  The  Steere  Botanical  Collection,  which  comprises 
500  species,  2,500  specimens,  mostly  ferns. 

10.  The  Adams  Jewett  Collection,  consisting  of  2,500 
species,  5,000  specimens.  This  collection  was  a  part  of  the 
estate  of  Adams  Jewett,  M.  D.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  was  pre- 
sented by  his  heirs,  through  H.  S.  Jewett,  M.  D.,  (1868),  his  son. 

11.  The  Lemmon  Collection  of  460  species  of  California 
plants ;  presented  by  J.  G.  Lemmon. 

12.  A  collection  of  300  species  from  the  Agricultural 
Department  at  Washington. 

13.  A  collection  of  3,000  German  plants  from  S.  S.  Garri- 
GUES,  State  Salt  Inspector,  Saginaw. 

14.  A  collection  of  truncheons  of  different  varieties  of 
woods  from  the  United  States,  South  America,  China  and 
other  countries. 
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15.  A  collection  of  the  seeds  of  native  and  cultivated 
plants. 

The  whole  Botanical  Cabinet  contains  10,000  species,  20,000 
entries  and  70,000  specimens  The  Geological,  Zoological  and 
Botanical  Cabinets  together,  are  estimated  to  contain  (50,000 
separate  entries,  and  255,000  specimens. 

ir.    ARCII-T^:OLOGY  AND  RELICS. 

This  Department  of  the  Museum  contains  various  articles 
of  domestic  and  warlike  use  among  the  North  American  In- 
dians, and  the  Islanders  of  the  South  Pacific;  numerous 
remains  of  the  ancient  Peruvians;  many  specimens  of  clothing, 
art,  etc.,  of  the  Amazonian  Indians,  Modern  Peruvians,  Chi- 
nese, Formosans,  and  natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  Alaska; 
and  sundry  relics  and  memorials  of  the  enterprises  of  Peace, 
as  well  as  of  our  great  Civil  War.  It  seems  eminently  appro- 
priate that  the  University  of  Michigan  should  make  efforts  to 
pre.«5erve  memorials  of  the  native  tribes,  so  fast  disappearing 
l)eforc  the  march  of  civilization;  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  this  department  of  the  Museum  may  be  deemed  a  suitable 
place  of  deposit  for  any  such  relics  in  the  possession  of  our 
citizens.  A  number  of  interesting  relics  from  the  Pacific 
Islands  have  been  added  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

Efforts  are  making  to  found  in  the  University  a  collection 
illustrating  the  materials,  processes,  and  products  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Horticulture.  The  nucleus  of  such  a  collection 
already  exists  in — 1st,  Tlic  Botanical  and  Zoological  Cabinets, 
and  the  Cabinets  of  Economical  Geology;  2d,  A  collection  of 
the  seeds  of  cereals  and  other  field  and  garden  crops ;  3d.  An 
interesting  collection  of  textile  fibres  and  various  substitutes 
for  cotton,  received  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington. 

HI.    THE  FINE  ARTS  AND  HISTORY. 

This  collection   was  commenced  in  the  year  1855,  and  at 

present  comprises : 

1.     A  gallery  of  Casts,  in  full  size  and  in  reduction,  of   the 

most  valuable  ancient  Statues  and  Busts.    These  were  mainly 
n 
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executed  at  the  imperial  modeling  establishment  of  the  Louvre^ 
bv  Desachv,  of  Paris,  and  bv  the  Brothers  ^licheli,  of  Berlin. 

2.  A  gallery  of  more  than  two  hundred  Reductions  and 
Models,  in  terra  cotta  and  other  materials.  These  represent 
Statues,  Portrait  Busts,  Vases,  and  other  Antiquities  in  the 
Museo  Borl)onico  and  other  European  Museums.  They  were 
executed  at  Naples. 

3.  A  gallery  of  Engravings  and  Photographic  Views,  exe- 
cuted in  Italy  and  Greece,  illustrating  especially  the  architec- 
tural and  sculptural  remains  of  Ancient  Rome,  Pompeii,  Paes- 
tura,  Athens  and  Corinth. 

4.  The  Horace  White  Collection'  of  IIistouical  Medal- 
lions, com  prising,,  first — 1st,  Four  hundred  and  fifty  Casts  from 
Antique  Gems  in  tlie  Royal  Museum  at  Berlin,  illustrative  of 
Ancient  History;  2d.  Over  five  hundred  Casts  illustrative  of 
^lediteval  History  and  of  the  Renaissance  Period ;  3d.  About 
four  hundred  Medallion  Portraits  of  Leading  Personages  in 
^lodern  Historv. 

5.  A  collection  has  l)een  commenced  of  engraved  copies- 
of  the  great  Masterpieces  of  modern  painting,  beginning  with 
those  prior  to  Raphael. 

G.  The  Statue  of  Nydia,  and  of  Rutli  Gleaning,  by  Ran- 
dolph Rogers. 

7.  In  addition  to  the  above  are  several  copies  of  ^Modern 
Statues,  Busts,  and  Reliefs,  by  ^lichael  Angelo,  Canova,  Thor- 
waldsen,  and  others,  the  most  valuable  of  which  are  copies  in 
bronze  of  the  Muses,  and  of  the  Augustino  and  Julian  di  Med- 
ici of  Michael  Angelo. 

A  new  Catalogue  of  this  Museum  lias  recently  been  pre- 
pared with  great  care  by  l*rof.  Frieze. 

IV.     ANATOMY  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA. 

The  University  has  become  the  owner  of  the  valuable  Ana- 
tomical Museum,  formerly  the  property  of  Prof.  Ford,  the 
results  of  his  labor  for  many  years  in  the  preparation  and  pur- 
chase of  materials  for  the  direct  purpose  of  most  successful 
teadiing. 
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It  embraces  ii  valuable  collection  of  bones,  amply  illustrat- 
ing healthy  as  well  as  diseased  conditions,  likewise  the  various 
changes  from  infancy  to  old  age. 

It  contains  numerous  skulls,  teeth  and  other  preparations 
of  great  interest  and  value,  by  which  not  only  the  structure, 
but  also  the  various  stages  in  the  development  of  both  tem])o- 
rary  and  permanent  teeth  arc  well  illustrated;  as  well  as  many 
valuable  exhibitions  of  diseases  of  the  teeth  and  associated 
parts,  furnishing  the  Dental  student  important  aid  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  liis  studies. 

The  Arterial  preparations  are  numercuiH,  endjraciu^  com- 
plete and  partial  dissections,  well  preserved,  exhibiting  the 
normal  as  well  as  many  abnormal  arrangements  of  vessels,  and 
furnishing  ami)lc  facilities  for  studying  the  vascular  system. 

There  arc  also  models  in  M'ax,  Papier  Mache,  and  Plaster  of 
various  parts  of  the  body  which  they  serve  best  to  illustrate; 
and  the  Museum  is  rich  in  whatever  can  best  arlvance  tlie  in- 
terests of  the  student. 

The  valuable  collection  of  Prof.  Sagkr,  illustrating  the  com- 
parative craniology,  neurology  and  embryology  of  the  Verte- 
brata,  and  also  the  pathology  and  anatomy  of  the  Diseases  of 
Women,  has  been  added  to  the  jiroperty  of  the  T'niversity.  and 
to  it  accessions  are  annually  made. 

The  department  of  the  Museum  illustrative  of  Materia  Med- 
ica  consists  of  a  very  complete  set  of  crude  Organic  ^ledicinal 
substances,  embracing  between  five  and  six  hundred  specimens, 
imported  from  Paris,  put  up  in  beautiful  glnss-covered  half- 
gallon  jars,  of  uniform  appearance,  finely  displayed,  and 
arranged  according  to  their  order  in  Natural  History ;  besides 
about  one  thousand  other  specimens  of  Simple  Mineral  and 
Vegetable  Substances,  and  Pharmaceutical  and  Officinal  Pre- 
parations, Active  Principles,  etc.,  arranged  in  groups  conve- 
nient for  studv. 

Besides  these  actual  specimens,  Medical  Botany  is  illus- 
trated  by  between  one  hundred  and  two  hundred  large  and 
finely  colored  Plates,  framed  and  glazed  and  displayed  for 
oljservation. 
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All  the  above  collections  are  arranged  in  galleries,  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  them  accessible  both  to  students  and 
visitors.  The  University  thus  affords  a  secure  depository  for 
objects  of  value  and  curiosity,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Museum  will  receive  accessions  bv  donations  from 
various  sources. 


DEGREES  AND  POST  GRADUATE  COURSES. 

The  Degree  of  Mining  Engineer  is  conferred  upon  students 
who  complete  the  counsc  and  pass  the  examinations  in  the 
School  of  Mines. 

The  Degree  of  Civil  Engineer  is  conferred  upon  students 
who  complete  the  course  of  Civil  Engineering,  and  pass  the 
oxamipations  in  the  same. 

The  Degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  is  conferred  upon 
students  who  complete  the  course  and  pass  the  examinations 
in  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  uyjon  stu- 
dents who  complete  the  Classical  Course,  and  pass  the  exam- 
inations in  the  same. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  is  conferred  upon 
the  students  who  complete  the  Latin  and  Scientific  Course,  or 
the  Greek  and  Scientific  Course,  and  pass  the  examinations  in 
the  same. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  upon  stu- 
dents who  complete  the  Scientific  Course,  and  ])ass  the  exami- 
nations in  the  same. 

The  Degrees  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Bachelor  of  Laws 
and  Doctor  oit  Dental  Surgery  are  conferred  upon  conditions 
which  are  given  hereafter  in  the  chapters  descriptive  of  the 
Professional  Schools. 

The  Degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Philosophy 
and  Master  of  Science  will  henceforth  be  conferred  only  upon 
examination,  and  according  to  the  following  conditions: 

L  (1.)  The  candidate  must  be  a  graduate  either  of  this 
or  of  some  other  collegiate  institution  empowered  to  confer 
degrees. 
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{2,)  He  must  pursue  at  least  for  a  year,  two  of  the  courses 
of  post-graduate  studies,  designated  in  the  procjramnie  on  the 
following  pages. 

(3.)  lie  must  sustain  an  examination  before  the  Faculty 
in  at  least  three  of  the  studies  so  attended — the  studies  to  ho 
elected  bv  the  candidate. 

(4.)  He  must  present  a  thesis  to  the  Faculty  on  one  of  the 
aubjects  chosen  for  examination. 

The  second  Degree  may  thus  be  obtained,  on  exan)iiiation, 
one  year  after  the  fir-t  Degree. 

The  higher  courses  will  not  be  restricted  to  graduates  and 
candidates  for  the  second  degrees,  but  will  be  open  to  all  wlio 
shall  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  ability  to  profit  by  them. 

II.  These  Degrees  may  be  conferred  respectively  on  Bach- 
elors OF  Arts,  Bachelors  of  Philosophy  and  Bachelors  of 
Science,  graduates  of  the  University,  who  have  not  resided 
here  since  graduation,  but  who  at  a  date  not  earlier  than  two 
years  after  graduation  shall,  on  examination,  show  special  pro- 
ficiency in  literary  or  scientific  studies,  and  shall  present  a  sat- 
isfactory thesis  to  the  Faculty. 

III.  The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  oi)en  to  the 
graduates  of  the  University,  or  of  any  other  reputable  Univer- 
sity or  College,  who  shall  have  satisfied  the  Faculty  on  exami- 
nation that  they  have  made  special  proficiency  in  some  ont^ 
branch  of  study,  and  good  attainments  in  two  other  branches 
to  be  specified  by  the  Faculty.  They  will  be  expected  to  reside 
here,  and  to  perform  an  amount  of  work  which  will  occupy  at 
least  two  years.  It  is  intended  that  the  Degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  shall  not  be  won  merely  by  faithful  and  indus- 
trious work  in  some  assigned  course  of  study,  but  that  the 
successful  candidate  shall  evince  ])()wer  of  original  research, 
and  of  independent  investigation. 

Persons  who  are  not  graduates,  will  be  received  as  candi- 
dates for  this  Degree,  if  they  satisfy  the  Faculty  that  they 
have  made  attainments  efiuivalent  to  those  required  here  for 
the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  Bachelor  of  Philoso])hy,  or 
Bachelor  of  Science. 


PROGRAMME  OF  STUDIES 

FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  M.  A.,  M.  P.,  AND  M.  S. 


COURSE  FOR  THE  FIRST  SEMESTER. 

Professor  Prescott — Chemistry  and  Mineralogy — A  course  of 
Qualitative  Analysis  and  of  Blow-piiie  Analysis  of  Min- 
erals. 

Professor  Frieze — Latin  Litcraiurc. — The  Roman  Satirists. 

Professor  Adams — History. — The  Growth  of  Liberty  in  England. 

Professor  ^^^\TSON — Astronomy. — Numerical  Calculus ;  Theory 
of  Interpolation  and  Quadratures;  Method  of  the  Ivcast 
Squares. 

Professor  Olnkv — Mathematics. — Diflerential  and  Integral  Cal- 
culus. 

Profes<sor  D'OomE — Grrek  jMnyuayr. — History  of  Classical  Phil- 
ology. 

l^rofessorCccKEU — Jj)gic. — Its  History  and  Actual  Influence  on 
Tliought  and  Language. 

J'rofessor  Morris — French  Literature. 

Professor  Greene — Citil  Engineering. — Theory  of  Constructions. 

Prefessor  Pettee — Mineralogy  and  lAthology. — A  course  of  De- 
t<'rniinativc  Mineralogy  and  Lithology. 

Professor  Wead — Physics. — Theoretical  Physics. 


COl'RSES  FOR  THE  SECOND  SEMESTER. 

Professor  Prescott — Chemistry  and  Mineralogy. — Course  of 
(iuantitative  Analysis,  with  investigations,  referring  espec- 
ially to  the  application  of  the  Science  to  the  Arts,  !Manu- 
facturcs  and  Agriculture. 

Professor  Frieze — lAitin  Literature. — The  Philosophical  Writ- 
ings of  Cicero,  and  the  Works  of  Seneca. 
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Professor  Adams — Comtitiitional    U'lBtorij  of  the    United  States. 
Professor  Watson — Calculations  of  the  Special   and  General 

Perturbations  of  Planets  and  Perturbations  of  Comets. 
Professor  Olney — Mathematics. — Calculus  of  Variations. 
Professor  D'Ooge — Greek  Literature. — The  Greek  Lvric    Poetn. 
Professor  Cocker — General  (hdture. — Theorv  of  Taste ;   Historv 

of  Philosoi)hy. 
Professor  Morris — German  Literature. 
Professor  Greexe — Civil  En(/ineerin(j. — Tlioory   of  Machines  ;' 

Hydraulics. 
Professor  AA'ead — PhifMrs. — Physical   Mnnipuhition   nnd  IVac- 

ticc. 


EXPENSES. 

The  oiilv  chai't^es  made  by  the  University  are:  To  residents 
of  Michigan,  an  admission  fee  of  ten  dollars,  and  the  annual 
payment  of  twenty  dollars;  to  those  who  come  from  other 
States  or  countries,  an  admission  fee  of  twentv-fiye  dollars,  and 
the  annual  pavment  of  twenty-five  dollars.  A  hv-law  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  j)rovides  «^s  follows  : 

Every  student  l)efore  entering  any  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity, shall  pay  to  the  Steward  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  if  a 
resident  of  Michigan,  and  the  sum  of  twenty-live  dollars,  if 
from  any  other  State  or  countrv,  as  a  matriculation  fee.  Each 
student  shall  also  pay  to  the  Steward  annually  twenty  dollars, 
if  a  resident  of  Michigan,  and  twenty-five  dollars,  if  a  resident 
of  any  other  State  or  country,  to  be  devoted  to  the  pavment  of 
incidental  expenses.  Resident  graduates  are  required  to  pay 
the  same  annual  dues  as  undergraduates,  and  no  student  or 
graduate  shall  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  Uni- 
versity, except  on  presentation  to  the  President  of  the  Steward's 
receipt  for  all  fees  and  dues  specified  in  this  or  any  other  rule 
or  regulation  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

The  name  of  no  person  shall  be  presented  by  any  Faculty 
to  the  Board  of  Regents  for  a  degree,  till  he  has  exhibited  to 
the  Faculty  the  receipt  of  the  Steward  for  the  payment  of  all 
du(»s,  including  the  fee  for  diploma. 
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The  admission  fee  is  paid  but  once,  and  entitles  the  student 
to  the  privileges  of  permanent  membership  in  any  department 
of  the  University.  The  annual  tax  is  paid  the  first  year  and 
every  year  thereafter. 

There  are  no  dormitories  and  no  commons  connected  with 
the  University.  Students  obtain  board  and  lodging  in  private 
families  for  from  three  to  five  dollars  per  week.  Clubs  are  also 
formed  in  which  the  cost  of  board  is  from  one  dollar  and  a  half 
to  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  week. 

It  is  proper  to  say,  in  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  that 
the  University  does  not  undertake  to  furnish  manual  labor  to 
students.  Yet  a  considerable  number  of  the. students  find  in 
the  city  opportunities  for  remunerative  labor. 

Room  rent  varies  from  seventv-fivo  cents  to  two  dollars  a 
week  for  each  student. 

The  annual  expenses  of  students  in  the  Academic  Depart- 
ment for  the  last  few  years,  including  clothing  and  incidentals^ 
have  been  on  the  average,  about  6370.  The  expenses  of  Pro- 
fessional students  are  from  $150  to  $200  per  term  of  six  months. 


HY-LAWS  CONCERNING  ADMISSION. 

1.  To  the  Academic  Department.  Every  candidate  for 
admission,  when  coming  from  another  Collegiate  institution, 
shall  exhibit  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismission. 

Every  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  shall 
pass  an  examination  satisfactory  to  the  Faculty,  in  the  prepar- 
atory studies  as  required  by  the  rules:  and  every  applicant  for 
an  advanced  standing  shall  be  examined  not  only  in  the  pre- 
paratory course,  but  also  in  all  tlie  previous  studies  of  tlie  class 
which  he  proposes  to  enter. 

No  student  can  be  admitted  to  the  dej)artmeift  whose  age  is 
less  than  sixteen  years. 

2.  To  the  Law  Department.  No  student  shall  be  admitted 
to  this  department  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  nor  until  he  has  presented  to  tlie  Faculty  evidence  of 
good  moral  character. 
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3.  To  the  Medical  Department.  Every  candidate  for  ad- 
mission shall  exhibit  to  the  Faculty  satisfactory  evidence  of  a 
good  moral  character,  and  of  a  good  preparatory  English  edu- 
cation. 

4.  To  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College.  The  same 
requirements  as  in  (3.) 

5.  To  the  Dental  College.   The  same  requirements  as  in  (3.; 

6.  To  the  School  of  Pharmacy.  The  candidate  must  pos- 
sess a  good  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  English  Language,  as 
determined  by  written  examination. 


RELATIONS  OF  STUDENTS  TO  THE  CITY  GOVERNMENT. 

Students  are  temporary  residents  of  the  city,  and,  like  all 
other  residents,  are  amenable  to  the  laws.  Whenever  guilty 
of  disorder  or  crime,  tliey  are  liable  to  arrest,  fine,  and  impris- 
onment, and  can  claim  no  peculiar  exemption  from  public  dis- 
grac-e  and  legal  penalties. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED 

DURING  THE  YEAR. 


PlIARM 

John  Herbert  Ave^y, 
Oleason  Fillmore  Dixon, 
William  Howard  Gates, 
AVill  Frank  Griffith, 
Albert  Adam  Hallook, 
Ragley  A.  Harris, 
Theodore  Hanck, 
Frank  Jackson  Hubbard, 
Kent  P.  Humiston, 
Marion  Eliza  Johnson, 
John  Sleeper  Johnson, 
Joseph  John  Johnston, 
Abram  Pitcher  Korlev, 
David  Kirk, 


ACEUTICAL  CHEMIST. 

Victor  Kna])p, 

Wm.  Herbert  Denston  Lewis, 

Arthur  Stephen  Lanb, 

Robert  Logan, 

William  Lester  Lon<r, 

Stanley  Eli  Parkhili, 

Marv  Elizabeth  Post, 

El  wood  Morris  Reed. 

J.  Hungerford  Smith, 

Ransom  II.  Stevens, 

Clarence  George  St(»ne, 

J.  Warren  Tompkins, 

Hugh  Sumner  Wyman, 

Arthur  Lansing  Young. 


CIVIL  ENGINEER. 

0.-«nier  Henry  Aikinc,  Benjamin  Austin  Richanls, 

Holland  William  Raker,  Edwanl  Johnson  Snover, 

William  Burton,  B.  A.,  James  Edgar  Turtle. 


BACHELOR  OF  SLTENCE. 


Alfred  Allen  Bennett, 
(Iranville  Williams  Browuin;Lr. 
Lemuel  Watson  Clark, 
Branch  II.  Colby, 
William  Barton  Ferris, 
Carlton  Cassius  Frederick, 


Ellen  Clara  Hogeboom, 
Frank  Henry  Kind)all, 
Ilein  Lankheet, 
Josei)h  Rogers  McL.uighlin, 
Milo  Milton  Potter. 


BACHELOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

William  Carpenter,  Ix^u  Hughes, 

(reorge  Carv  Comstock,  Ortive  E.  Lathr.m, 
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Pcrcv  Tyler  Cook, 
Thomas  J.  Kamun, 
Mar}'  Km  ma  Farraiul, 
Ogden  Winner  Ferdon, 
Lulu  Goodrieh, 
Mary  Louise  Hall, 
Albert  William  Ilanl, 
Marv  H.  llubbnnl. 


Milo  Lo\vi«, 

Kmma  ^largaret  PugsU'v, 
Willis  lioed  UobertK, 
William  Abel  Satterlee, 
Herbert  Miner  Slauson, 
Ernest  Franklin  Smitli, 
Mehuu'tlion  Llovd  Woolsev 


liACIIKI 


Jose])li  Sutton  Ay  res, 
<ieorpe  Barnes, 
Octavia  AVilliams  l»ates, 
<Jcorge  Stephen  Bislioji. 
Albert  Xelson  Bliss, 
Fred  Leroy  Bliss, 
Charles  An  ken  v  Boswortli, 
iieorgc  Preston  Brown, 
<ieorge  Alonzo  Cady, 
Herbert  El  wood  Cary, 
Carlos  Bingham  Cochran. 
<'lara  M.  Col  man, 
•John  Samuel  Crombie, 
Frank  Clark  Ferguson. 
Josepli  Henry  Fiske, 
Ferris  Smith  Fitch,  Jr., 
Edward  Ashlev  Gilbert, 
John  B.  Glasgow, 
William  John  (Jray, 
Edward  Holmes  (riiver. 


.OK  OF  ARTS. 

Edward  Anderson  Halsey. 
Harriet  Amanda  Hoi  man,, 
Lawrence  Cameron  Hull, 
Henry  Towne  Kent, 
William  Hurley  Lightner, 
Charles  Emmett  Lowrov, 
Marv  Olive  Marston, 
William  McCarroll, 
Ann  Elizabeth  McDonald, 
Henrv  Clav  McDougall, 
Erastns  Fletcher  Mearkic, 
William  James  Miller, 
George  Nathan  Orcutt, 
Lyndon  Sanford  Smith, 
Edward  Augustus  Stevens, 
3Iargaret  Stewart. 
Vernor  Jerome  TelFt, 
J.  Gv'drge  Van  Winkle, 
Fraidv  French  AVilliani<, 
Atfia  Jennie  Wilsoi\ 


MASTER  OK  SCIENCE  [ox  kxamix  vtion.| 
Louisa  Maria  Heed.  B.  S. 


MASTER  OF  PHILOSOPHY  [ox  kxamixation.] 
Ahram  Sager  Hall,  Ph.  B. 


MASTER  OF  ARTS  [ox  kxamixatiox.] 
Fjidovic  Esteft,  B.  A.,  Absalom  AVinfield  Jones,  M.  A 


•  Ilttverford  Colh'm-.j 


lOttcHwin  riilvorsliy-) 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED  DURING  THE  YEAR. 


MASTER  OF  SCIKNCE  [in  course.] 
Delofl  Buz7a11,  Wilhelmus  Decker. 


MASTER  OF  PHILOSOPHY  [in  course.] 

Oiihea  Stowell  Brigham,  Anna  Minerva  Chandler. 

Josephine  Augusta  Day, 


MASTER  OF 

Charles  Orrin  Bakor, 
Fred  Augustus  Cady, 
Oscar  James  Campbell, 
John  James  Davis, 
George  Pinckney  Glenn, 
John  Townsend  Hall, 
Hiram  Hamilton, 
George  Lester  Hard  in  jr. 
Almoii  Franklin  Hoyt, 
Richard  Hudson, 
Don  Alonzo  Mattliews, 


ARTS  [in  course.] 

Fred  Augustus  Maynard, 
Byron  Booth  Xortlirop. 
Wilbur  Fisk  Rood, 
Henry  AVade  Rogers. 
William  Smith  Sheeran, 
C'has.  Camming  Si o wart. 
Calvin  Thomas, 
Wm.  Henry  Townsend, 
Chaa.  ]MeK.  Van  Cleve, 
Edward  Wm.  Withev, 
Eilward  AVhite  Wood. 


DOCTOR  OF  MEDICIXE 

Charles  Beckwith  Allyn, 
William  AV.  Anderson, 
Allion  A.  Andrews,  B.  S., 
Samuel  Armstrong, 
George  B.  Ay  res,  M.  D., 
Ransom  ^L  Barrows, 
Orville  B.  Batchelder, 
Charles  Black,  B.  A., 
Benjamin  D.  BradfieM, 
Alexander  C.  Burns, 
Daniel  Sinclair  Campbell, 
Harris  Ansel  Canfield, 
John  Edward  Clark, 
John  J.  Conner, 
Jeremiah  Coughlin,  P.  C., 
John  Franklin  Curry, 
Edgerton  <.'lapp  David, 
Julius  W.  Y.  David, 
Henry  William  Dennis. 


[department  ok  mkok'ixe  and  si.r(;ery.] 

George  N.  Newton. 
Lucian  Gregory  North, 
George  William  Orr, 
George  AVilliam  Palmer. 
Duncan  Patterson, 
Clarence  E.  Persons, 
W^ilbur  Fisk  Reed,  B.  A., 
Edward  Adams  Romiir, 
G.  Irwin  Rovce. 
William  Russel, 
Randall  Schuyler,  Jr., 
Jacob  Danf(»rd  Sherrick, 
Elisha  T.  Shumacher, 
Hoi  lis  Fred  Sigler, 
S.  Whedon  Smith,  B.  A.,  P.  C-, 
Samuel  Sevmour  Stearns, 
La  Fayette  Stuck, 
Clarence  Fletcher  Smith, 
James  TL  Travis, 
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yVlfred  Desjardins,  M.  A., 
John  fienjumin  Dudley, 
John  11.  Dnrnon, 
G.  Dudley  Elder. 
Stephen  Fugato, 
George  AV bitfield  Fury, 
Leslie  Medard  Goodrich, 
Fred.  Eugene  Grant, 
Thomas  E.  AV.  Grover, 
Henry  P.  Ualstcd,  B.  S., 
D.  Claude  Hawxhurst, 
George  II.  Hendricks,  ^I.  S., 
I.  Walker  Houston, 
Aaron  Rood  Ingram, 
John  Smith  Ingram. 
George  Henry  Jones, 
George  Weirs  King, 
James  Jolmson  Lvon, 
Alexander  C.  Maclean, 
Jeremiah  L.  Maloney, 
John'  M.  McDonald, 
William  II.  McKenzie, 
Arthur  Howard  ^foss, 
Mose.s  Newkirk, 


Arilima^  II,  Vandivert, 
F.  Eugene  Wal bridge, 
George  Watson, 
Henry  Mason  Wheeler, 
(Jeorge  James  Wilder, 
Charles  AV.  AVooldridge,  B.  S., 

Eveline  P.  Ballintine, 
Emma  L.  Benham, 
Harriet  V.  Bills, 
Amanda  Conkling, 
Ada  J.  Ilealey, 
Mary  L.  Hoagland, 
Euphemia  J.  Howell, 
Juliet  E.  Marchant, 
Eliza  Mitchell, 
Fanny  Searls, 
Julia  E.  Sparr, 
Frances  Augusta  Tenney, 
Klnora  Upham  Tot  ten, 
Abbie  E.  Vail, 
Sophia  Vol  land, 
Lottie  Helen  Woodruff. 


ILUHKLOK  OF  LAWS. 


Morris  Abele.s, 

Truman  Edson  Ames, 

Oscar  Edward  Angstman,  B.  S., 

John  Henry  Baker, 

Frank  A.  Baldwin, 

Alton  Will.  Bennett, 

James  AVinch  Bucklin, 

Thomas  Bernard  Buckner,  B.  8., 

.^.Ibert  Burges.**, 

Otto  Charles  Butz, 

Pilas  Horatio  Callender, 

James  AA^ellington  Carr, 

Francis  Grigsby  Carpenter, 

Edwin  T.  Cass, 

Ira  Wallace  Castle, 

George  A\''arren  Chamberlin, 


Keuben  H.  !Markham,  B.  A., 

Ilattie  Mason, 

Richard  Louis  McDuugall, 

Cassius  Dixon  McEwen, 

Joseph  James  McKee, 

Francis  R.  McKcnnon, 

E.  William  Lorcn  McLaughlin, 

John  Andrew  McMahon, 

Donald  McPherson,  B.  S., 

Erastus  F.  ^learklc, 

John  Michell, 

Samuel  Murphy, 

Charles  Bruce  Moores,  B.  A., 

Samuel  Johnson  Nelson, 

Henry  Ohrns,  Jr., 

Charles  AVallace  Perry, 
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William  Asbiiry  Chase, 
William  Tucker  Coad, 
Alfred  James  Coates, 
Charles  Louis  Colviii, 
John  Connor, 
Thomas  C.  Conrad, 
Charles  Wilkins  (.'ox, 
Thomas  K.  Crisnp, 
John  W.  Crevelinj::.  1».  A.. 
Adelbert  Culver, 
William  Tell  DeRann, 
Charles  N.  Dolson, 
^lelville  Cox  Ebripht, 
James  Clarence  Ellis, 
Arnold  W\  Eschenburjr, 
William  Henry  Fairchild, 
Frank  Levi  Kales, 
S.  01  in  Foster, 
Lucius  W.  Eraser, 
Isaac  Andrew  Gilbert, 
Wllliaml).  Gilbert,  B.  A.. 
Charles  Pierce  Gilchrist,  13.  A.. 
Daniel  Virgil  Gore, 
Edward  Alonzo  Gott,  Ph.  H., 
Darwin  C.  Griffin, 
(ferald  Griffin, 
Hugh  De  Loss  Grigsby, 
Matthew  Franklin  Guinnu, 
Frank  Darius  Hale, 
William  Irving  Hamilton, 
William  Henry  Harris, 
AVhitmau  T.  Hines, 
William  T.  Hodson, 
(.'harles  Kipley  Hopson, 
IJobert  Ilovenden,  M.  A.. 
D.  Darwin  Hughes,  Jr., 
Lucius  1).  Johnson, 
Francis  Everett  Jone>, 
W.  .Scott  Judy, 
Francis  Clarion  J-undrani, 
Frank  A.  Larzclere, 
Mvron  Chatham  Linirle, 


Charles  Leonidas  Phelps, 

Frederick  B.  Phillip.^, 

Herman  Pistorius, 

Walter  Scott  Powers, 

Frank  A.  Keid, 

Frank  George  Reynolds, 

Claudius  M.  Rivers, 

James  C.  Reiger, 

:\rillard  F.  Riggle, 

Reuben  Roof, 

Dudley  P.  Safl'ord,  B.  A., 

Theodore  Stan  field  Shaw, 

John  Evans  Simonson,  B.  S.. 

Seymour  C.  Spencer, 

(reorge  Milton  Sprout, 

Calvin  C.  Staley, 

Ashbel  Greene  Stiner, 

Robert  W.  Stewart, 

Louis  Stifel, 

Samuel  Calvin  Stough, 

Frank  Hammond  Sweet, 

James  Tait, 

John  Lafayette  Talbot, 

Arthur  Bruce  Taylor, 

William  B.  Taylor, 

Louis  Beuner  Tuller, 

John  A.  Turner, 

Frank  BortleTuttle, 

John  Burgess  T'lt, 

Samuel  Waldo  Vandivert, 

Jeremiah  CJreen  AVallace, 

William  Watts, 

William  Henry  Wells,  B.  A.. 

Franklin  Emory  Whoaton, 

(f.  Frank  White, 

(rirdon  O.  Williams, 

AVilliam  Brown  Williams,  1>.  A., 

Ariel  Newton  Wilson, 

Arion  E.  Wilson, 

George  A^lolphus  Wood, 

Florentine  C.  Woodworlh, 

John  W.  Yerke-,  B.  A., 
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Medary  Dale  Mann, 
Nathan  Abijah  Mann, 
Ralph  Xorris  ^larblc, 

DOCTOR  OF  MEDICI NK. 

Krasuins  Kdwin  Adams, 
J.  Albert  Baker, 
Patrick  Henry  Bumpiis, 
Juliet  Caldwell, 
Charles  Hercules  Dale, 
{?arah  P.  Kngle, 
John  Oscar  Garni  on, 


Bertrand  Dealton  York, 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 


All  candidates  for  admiBsion  to  the  Freshman  Class  must 
he  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  must  present  satisfactory 
evidence  of  good  moral  character. 

I.     CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

Candidates  for  this  course  will  he  exitmincd  in  the  following 
studies: 

1.  English  Language. — Each  candidate  will  he  required 
to  write  not  less  than  two  pages  (foolscap),  correct  in  spelling, 
punctuation,  capital  letters,  grammar,  and  division  into  para- 
graphs, on  a  suhject  to  he  assigned  at  the  time  of  the  examina- 
tion. The  suhject  for  1878  will  he  taken  from  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing works:  Shakespeare's  Julius  Ca?sar,  or  Tempest;  Scott's 
Old  Mortality,  or  Kcnilworth;  Dickens's  Christmas  Stories. 

2.  GEOGRArHY. — General  facts  of  Physical  Geography,  the 
Political  Geography  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  An- 
cient Geography,  particularly  that  of  Italy,  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor. 

3.  History. — In  Grecian  Ilistorv,  the  first  three  hooks  of 
Smith's  History  of  Greece,  exclusive  of  the  chapters  on  Liter- 
ature and  Art ;  an  outline  of  Roman  History,  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  city  to  the  Battle  of  Actium  ;  and  of  the  History 
of  the  United  States  to  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
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CI^ASSICAI.  COUKSE. 


Latin:— 1 Ist  Div.  9^  2d  Div.  11^. 

Grk£K  :— 1 2d  Div.  10^,  Ist  Div.  11>^. 

Math.:— 1 ist  Div.  8K,  2d  Div.  9}i. 

f  English  Exercihes:  1 Fridays, 

t  1st  Div.  lOH.  2d  Div.  11 V^. 


S€l> 


Latin:— 1 1st  Div.  9]4,  2d  Div.  IV/^. 

Greek:— 1 2d  Div.  lOJ^,  Ist  Div.  11 V^. 

Math.:— 1 1st  Div.  B14, 2d  Div.  9)^. 

/  English  ExERCi.<iR8 : Fridavs, 

\  1st  Div  10»^,  2d  Div.  1  l}i. 


f  English  Lan •    ' 
1  Geox.  Drawi'   ' 

French:—!..     " 

Math.:— 1 r    ' 

English  Ezei 
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Math.:— 1 

French  :— 1....!" 
Desc.  Geom.:— 
Botany  :— 1-2.. 
English  Exer(' 


.lOV 


Greek  :— 1-2 »%. 


Latin  :— 1-2. 

8k. 

English  Litkratirk :— 1-2 3. 

Rhetoric:- 1-2 8. 

Math.:— 1 Ist  Div.  10^.  2d  Div.  U%. 

Essays:  f Mondays  and  Tuesdays,  2. 


Latin:— 1 Ist  Div.ftK,  2d  Div.  10^. 

Greek  :— 1 2d  Div.  9J^,  1st  Div.  10J<^. 

f  Math.:— 6  w 1st  Div.  8.  2d  Div.  2. 

(  Math,  or  History  :— 1  leas  6  w 8. 

Essays: Mondays  and  Tuesdays,  2. 


ZodLOOY :— 1. 
French  :— 1.. 

Math.:— 1 

Essays: 


(Math.:- 1-2 

<  Free-hand  Draa 
(or  Persfectivf.:- 
i  Eng.  Lit.:—!-'-' 

)  Rhetoric:— 1-2... 
French:— 1-2 
History  :— 1-2 

Essays: \ 
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Physics:— 1 1.st  Div.  9>^,  2d  DIv.llV^ 

/  History  :— fi  w 8. 

(Greek:— 1  less 6  w 8. 

French  :— l 1st  Div.  8»4,  2d  Div.  9%. 

.SpeerAtf*:— Elective 4  to  6. 


Physics:— 1 

(  Biology  :— I  less  6 

-{  or  SURVEYI.NG  :— 1 1 

(History  :— 6  w ji^ 

German:—! 

.SipeccV^a;- Elective 


/» 
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Chemistry:— 1 11 J^. 

« 

Greek:— 3  w 3. 

Latin  :— 1  less  8  w 9>4. 

Desc.  Astronojiy:— 2-5 10^. 

French  :—:J-r) 9^. 

-Srpcec/<C5.'— Elective 4  to  6. 
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Logic  and  Psychoixhsv  :— 1 9^^. 

(TAdin  and  (?»fcit.— I IVA 

German:—! 10»^ 

Enalith  Literature:— \-'2 

Ptiiticixt  Eetmomii:—\-2 3. 

Hiftitry:—! 4. 

Cheinifitry:—\ , 2  to  4. 

A^tnmamv: — 1 i 2. 

Snn^Uinff:—\ HV^  to  12V^. 

Zo6loffy:—l 81... 

BUany:—l «^4- 

Mineral,  and  JMhol.:—\ lOV^. 


Chemistry:— 1 

(German  :— 1 

-( or  Anal.  Mkchanio 
(or  Lab.  Physics:—! 
(  Desc.  Astronomy  :- 
( Z061.0GY :— 3-r> 

Speeches: — Electi  vc . . 
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Moral  l*hH.  and  IJiftory  0/  Phil.:—\ 9|^. 

LoUh  and  Greek:— I llW.. 

Qenmm:—\ lOU. 

Frenrh:—Si'h \\% 

Italian  or  Sj)aniMh:—'2-iy -x 

E»glitih  JJfrrajture:—\-2 4. 

Intemaiional  //iir;— 1-2 3. 

Hi^tni:-\ 4. 

Chaniiinf:—\ 2  to  4. 

Agronomy:— 1 2. 

Ziiilo0y:—\ 8«4. 

B*itany:—l 8*'.i. 

Geafoffy:-^l IIU. 

.Laboratory  Pttytim:—] 2  to  4. 


Logic  and  PsvcHOf 

(French:— 1-2 

German:-! 

Enfjiiifh  Litiraltire:' 
PijJiHcaJl  Economy:' 

HiMiory:—\ 

ChemlMrp:—] 

AiUpinomy: — 1 

Zotilitgy: — 1 t 

Botany: — ^1 

,  Mineral,  and  Lith 


r  Moral  Phil,  and  . 

German:— \ / 

Italian  or  Spantt 
Enoli*h  Literatnt 
Ini'matumal  Lr' 

HiMory: — 1 

Chemistry:— 1..^' 
Astronomy:— I.: 

Zoology:-! ' 

Botany.— \ *• 

Genlitgy:—} "i" 

Laboratory  PhT 
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liATlH  ANB  SCIBNTIFIC  COITitSE.* 


Latin:— 1 9]^. 

Fkench:— 1 11 J^. 

Math.:— 1 10^. 

English  Exercises: Fridays,  2. 


Latin:— 1 9^. 

FBENrH:— 1 - 11 V^. 

Math.:— 1 in^. 

English  Exercises: Fridays.  2. 


(  ZofMXXJY  :— 1-2 10»4 

t  Latin:— 1-2 104. 

French:- 1 11 V^. 

Math.:— 1 1)^. 

Essays: Wednesdays  and  Thursdays.  2. 


J  Latin:— 1-2 Ist  Div.  9^.  2d  Dlv.  MH... 

1  Dfj«c.  Geom.:— 1-2 u'J 

/E.N'(;.  Lit.:— 1-2 :<. 

1  Uhktoric:— 1-2 3. 

(  Math  :— P  w 2. 

-{  GEO.M.  Draw.:— 1  less  A  w 2  to  4.  or 

(Math,  or  History:— I  less 6  w 3. 

Essays: Wednesdaj'S  and  Thursdays,  2. 
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Physics:— 1 Ist  Div.  9J^.  2d  IMv.  IIU. 

(Bioukjy:— 1  less  6  w 10V2. 

<  or  Surveying  :— 1  less  6  w 8V4  to  II  %. 

(History:— 6  w :1. 

German:- 1 sVi. 

Sipt'erA**-— Elective 4  toe. 
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French  :• 

Math.: — 1 ., 

EHGLI.HH 


Math.: — 1. 

French  : — ] 
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Physics: — 1| 
Topwt.  Drj 
Machine 
Math.:— 1... 
Essays: 


Math.:—].... 
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SliAUKS  AM) 

citomy: — I 
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Chemistry:— I IIJ^. 

German:- 1 9>%. 

Latin  :— 1  less  3  w 9>^. 

Drsc.  Astronomy  :— 2-^ U^. 

.Spe»rA*»r— Elective 4  to  6. 
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1..0GIC  ani»  Psycholo<jy  :— 1 9,^. 

LaHn  and  Frtnch.—l-'L 2. 

Ocrmav:—\ lOJ^. 

Enaliiffi  Litemiitre: — 1-2 4. 

FwUiccU  J-.conomp: — 1-2 3. 

Hii»fot  ff:—l 4. 

Chemii!try:—l 2tp4. 

Ai^ronamp:—\ 2. 

Survejnnp:—\ 8'/4  to  12^. 

ZiHiUff/y:—l ^'z,. 

Botany:^\ 8- ». 

.Mineml.  and  LithiU.t—\ \^^\. 


^  Moral  PfiU,  and  Ihtttfry  qf  Phil  r— 1 9U. 

Germam—\ 10^. 

Italian  trr  Spa7tuiht—2-b o. 

Rngtuth  Litemtnm — 1-2 4. 

Jntfnmiioital  /xii*'*— 1-2 3. 

♦5  1  Hidoryt—l 4. 

^     Chemii4ry:—\ 2  to  4. 

A9tnnurmyt—\ 2. 

Zoblo{fyt—\ 8'<. 

Batawjt—\ 8»4. 

OfolcKjyt—l \\}y 

^Labondory  Phyttiof:—! 2to4. 


SfRVEYINU  :- 

Fielh  Work 
Anal.  Mech' 
German:- 1 ' 
fipfxv'hejti—EU 


Civil  Enoini 
Mineral,  an 
German:— 2-* 

ENGINRERIN<i 
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I 
Civil.  EN<ilNfj 

(Machinery 

(Gwmxjgy:— :- 

i  Chnti 

Eleetives.-  Engf^ 

(Laboi 
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4.  'MxTiiE^x.TK^— -Arithmetic.  Fundament«il  Rules,  Frac- 
tions, Common  and  Decimal,  Denominate  Numbers,  Percent- 
age, Proportion,  Involution  and  Evolution. 

Algebra, — Fundamental  Rules,  Fractions,  Simple  Equations, 
Elimination,  Involution  and  Evolution,  the  Calculus  of  Radi- 
cals, Quadratic  Equations,  Ratio,  Proportion,  and  the  Progres- 
sions, and  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Logarithms;  L  c. 
through  Olnoy's  Complete  School  iVlgebra,  or  an  equivalent  in 
other  authors. 

Geometry. — Plane,  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry,  i.  e.,  the 
first  two  parts  of  Olney's  Geometry,  or  an  equivalent  in  other 
authors. 

5.  Latin. — Latin  Grammar. — HarkncpsV  or  Allen  and 
Greenough's. 

Prose  Composition. — Ilarkncss's  Introduction  to  Latin  Com- 
position, from  page  50  to  page  166;  or  forty-four  exercises  in 
Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Composition,  or  an  equal  amount  in 
Allen  and  Greenough's  Latin  Pro>e. 

Reading. — Four  books  of  Ciesar's  Commentaries;  Six  Select 
Orations  of  Cicero,  and  the  whole  of  the  /Eneid ;  or  the  first  six 
books  of  the  iEneid  and  an  amount  either  of  prose  or  of  poetry 
equivalent  to  the  last  six  books. 

In  reading  the  last  six  books  of  the  .l^^neid,  the  principal 
aim  should  be  to  acquire  facility  in  translation,  and  increased 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  vocabulary.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
student,  already  familiar  with  the  style  of  Virgil,  will  be  able 
to  read  this  portion  of  the  yEueid  more  easily  and  rai)idly 
than  an  equal  amount  in  any  other  text  book. 

The  Roman  Pronunciation  of  Latin  has  been  adopted.* 

•  Roman  Pronuxclvtion  of  Latin.— The  Uulvcrsity  has  adopted  the  following  sys- 
tem of  pronunciation,  based  upon  the  investigations  of  Corssen,  and  other  eminent 
philologists,  and  now  employed  in  its  essential  features  in  the  Universities  and  leading 
schools  of  England,  and  in  Har\'ard,  Cornell,  and  other  institutions  of  this  country;  as 
being  proved  beyond  question  a  eIos3  approximation  to  the  Roman  pronunciation 

In  the  time  of  Cicero. 

VOWELS. 
Long.  S'iorf. 

a  &»  in  father.  a  as  in  amend,  or  In  quaff,  (not  as  in  hat.) 

c  as  in  they,  e  as  in  met, 

i  as  in  maclilne.  i  as  in  pity. 

o  as  in  go.  o  as  in  police,  (not  as  in  cot.) 

u  as  oo  in  too.  u  as  in  pull,  (not  as  in  but.,) 

y  as  i. 

C 


34  UEQUIREMENTS  FOK  ADMISSION. 

0.  G REEK. —  Grammar, — Hacll c  v  \s  or  G  ood w  i  n  '.s  :  th  c  Etym ol- 
ogy  must  be  thoroughly  mastered. 

Prose  Composition, — Jones's  Exercises  with  special  reference 
to  the  writing  of  Greek  with  the  accents,  and  to  the  general 
principles  of  syntax.  Arnold's  Exercises  are  taken  as  an 
equivalent. 

Reading. — Three  books  of  Xenophons  Anabasis.  Tlie  so- 
called  continental  sound  of  the  vowels  and  diphthongs,  and 
pronunciation  according  to  the  written  accent,  are  preferred- 
In  preparation  lioise's  First  Greek  Lessons  will  be  found  val- 
uable. 

Two  full  vears  of  dailv  recitation  in  Greek  are  essential  to 
success. 

ir.     LATIN  AND  SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 

Candidates  for  this  course  will  be  examined  in  French  and 
in  all  the  studies  required  for  the  Classical  Course,  excepting 
what  is  above  required  in  Grecian  History,  in  paragraph  3,  and 
what  is  included  in  paragraph  6,  Geerk.  A  general  knowledge 
of  all  the  principles  of  French  Grammar  and  of  French  con- 
struction is  required,  together  with  some  experience  in  the 
reading  of  easy,  descriptive  French.  The  amount  of  reading 
should  be  the  equivalent  of  75  pages  in  Bocher's  Otto's  Frencli 
Reader.  Candidates  using  Duffet's  French  Method  may  pri  - 
pare  themselves  in  the  whole  of  that  work  (2  Parts,  including 
all  the  French  reading  matter  therein  contained)  and  in  tlu^ 


DIPHTHONGS. 

In  pronouncing  the  diphthongs  ihc  tound  of  both  vouels  is  i»iom*i  vc»!. 

nc  as  (he  word  ay.  vn  nearly  like  li  in  use. 

au  as  ow  in  power.  n  in  na,  ue,  cV:e..  likt*  w.  ' 

oe  as  oi  in  oii.  ei  as  in  rein. 

CON. SON  A  NTS. 

V  always  as  in  am.  s  always  as  in  .>in. 

vh  as  k.  I  always  its  in  tin. 

f?  always  as  in  gun.  v  either  as  Fje.ieh  ou  in  oui,  or  like  ICng.  v. 

j  always)  as  y  in  young. 

There  is  still  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  am(nj  scholars  as  to  the  corR'ct 
Hound  of  V,  and  though  the  sonnd  of  ou  In  the  French  oui,  or  practically  the  sound  of 
our  w,  is  given  to  this  consonant  here,  the  sound  of  Kngli^h  v  may  ]>o  given,  if  pre- 
ferred.   The  other  consonants  are  sounded  as  in  English. 

The  rules  for  syllabication  are  the  same  ns  in  the  old  pronunciation,  where  two  con- 
sonants come  together ;  but  a  single  consonant  between  two  vowel.s  is  to  be  joined  in 
pronunciation  with  the  latter. 
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equivalent  of  3o  pages  of  Bocher's  Reader.  Those  using  Fas- 
quelle's  or  Otto's  French  Course  may  learn  with  profit  the 
French  verbs  from  Hennequin's  Treatise  on  tlu^  French  Verbs, 
and  are  recommended  so  to  do. 

Any  students  who  are  unable  to  procure  satisfactory  prepar- 
atory instruction  in  French  may  present  an  equivalent  in  Ger- 
man, and  after  admission  to  the  Univei'sity,  make  up  their 
French  by  the  aid  of  outside  instruction. 

HI.     GREEK  AND  SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 

(Candidates  for  this  course  will  be  examined  in  all  the 
studies  required  for  the  Classical  Course  (excepting  what  is 
above  included  in  paragraph  o,  Latin),  and  in  French.  The 
requirements  in  French  are  the  same  as  for  admission  to  th(i 
Latin  and  Scientific  Course, 

IV.  SCIENTIFIC,  ENGINEERING  AND  ARCMITECTrUAL 

( 'OURSICS. 

(candidates  fi»r  these  courses  will  be  examined  in  the  fol- 
lowing studies : 

1.  English  LANci'ACiE  and  Geocjraphv. — In  both,  same  as 
in  Cla.ssieal  Course. 

2.  History. — Swinton's,  or  Freeman's,  or  Anderson's  Man- 
ual of  General  History,  or  an  et[uivalent. 

•K     Mathematics. — Same  as  in  Classical  Course. 

4.  French. — Same  requirement  as  the  j) resent  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Latin  and  Scientific  Course. 

'■).  Naturat;  Philosophy.— Coolev's  "  Text  Book  of  Natural 
Philosophy,''  or  Rolfe  and  GilletV  ''  Hand-book  of  Natural  Phil- 
osophy," or  an  e<iuivalent. 

0.  JJoTANV. — The  elements  of  Vegetable  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  as  given  in  the  first  27  chapters  of  **  Gray's  Les- 
sons, or  the  First  and  Second  Parts  of  Wood's  ''Class  Rook  of 
Botanv.'' 

In  1879  and  thereafter  candidates  for  the  Scientific  Course 
will  be  required  to  analyze  and  present  written  descriptions  of 
5*)  species  of  Phanerogams. 
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7.  Zoology. — The  First  Part  of  "  Orton's  Comparative  Zool- 
ogy/' or  its  equivalent. 

8.  English  Literature. — Shaw's  Manual  of  English  Lit- 
erature (Backus's  Edition),  or  Stopford  Brooke's  English  Liter- 
ature. 

9.  Geometrical  Drawing. — The  principles  of  Geometrical 
Drawing,  Tinting  and  Shading,  as  contained  in  Warren's 
"  Drafting  Instruments,"  and  drawings  of  all  the  figures  of  the 
Third  Division  of  the  Book,  and  those  on  Plates  II.,  III.,  and 
IV.,  or  an  equivalent.  The  drawings  must  be  neatly  executed 
with  India  Ink,  on  Whatman's  drawing  paper,  or  on  Bristol 
board.  The  "Medium"  size  drawing  paper  is  recommended, 
and  each  sheet  should  be  divided  into  four  plates  of  equal  size. 
After  the  work  is  completed,  all  the  plates  should  be  trimmed 
to  a  uniform  size  of  about  eight  inches  wide  by  ten  inches  long. 
It  is  advisable  to  secure  only  a  small  number  of  drawing  in- 
struments, but  those  should  be  of  good  quality,  that  they  may 
answer  for  class  exercises  in  the  Universitv.  If  more  instru- 
ments  are  needed  they  can  be  procured  here.  German  silver 
instruments  are  best. 

Instruments  and  materials  required:— One  pair  of  plain 
dividers;  one  pair  of  dividers  with  pen  and  pencil  point;  one 
right  line  pen;  a  scale;  a  pair  of  triangles;  a  hard  pencil  and 
a  piece  of  India  ink.  These  articles,  af  good  quality,  need 
not  cost  over  84.00. 

V.     SELECTED  STUDIES. 

Those  who  do  not  desire  to  become  candidates  for  a  Degree 
may  be  admitted  to  any  class  for  such  time  as  they  may 
choose,  in  case  they  pass  the  examinations  necessary  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Freshman  class,  and  also  exhibit  such  proficiency 
as  will  enable  them  to  proceed  advantageously  in  the  particular 
studies  which  they  propose  to  pursue.  With  such  students  an 
equivalent  of  German  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  French 
recpiired  for  admission  to  certain  courses. 

Advanced  scientific  students  who  desire  to  pursue  certain 
subjects  as  specialities,  such  as  Chemistry,  Geology,  Astron- 
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oniy,  etc.,  may  liave  the  privilege  of  doing  so,  with  consent  of 
the  professor  in  charge  of  such  studies. 

VI.     ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing  will  be  examined  in  the 
previous  studies  for  the  course  they  propose  to  enter,  and,  if 
they  come  from  another  institution,  will  present  certificates  of 
honorable  dismission. 

VII.     THE  EXAMINATION  FOR  ADMISSION. 

An  examination  for  admission  to  the  Department  of  Liter- 
ature, Science  and  the  Arts,  will  take  place  on  Saturday  and 
Monday,  June  22d  and  24th,  1878,  and  another,  beginning  on 
Thursday,  Sei)tomber  19th,  and  continuing  through  the  Friday 
and  Saturday,  and  Monday  following.  Thes(^  examinations 
will  begin  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  of  each  day. 

The  candidate  must  be  provided  with  credentials  from  his 
last  instructor,  or  from  the  last  institution  with  which  he  has 
been  connected.  These  must  be  presented  to-  tlie  President  at 
his  office,  before  the  candidate  can  enter  upon  the  exam- 
ination.* 

SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  PIIEPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

A  committee  of  the  Faculty  will  visit  once  everv  year  anv 
Public  High  School  in  Michigan,  on  request  of  its  School 
Board,  and  report  its  condition  to  the  Faculty. 

If  the  Faculty  shall  be  satisfied  from  such  report  that  the 
school  is  taught  by  competent  instructors,  and  is  furnishing  a 
good  preparation  for  any  one  or  more  of  our  regular  courses, 
then  the  graduates  from  nff.ch  prepardtorj/  course  or  coursrs  will 
be  ad  mitted  to  the  Freshman  class  of  the  University  without 
examination,  and  permitted  to  enter  on  such  undergraduate 
course  or  courses  as  the  approved  preparatory  work  contem- 
plated. 

They  must  present  to  the  President,  within  three  months 
after  their  graduation,  the  diplomas  of  their  School  Board, 

•  Requests  for  specimen  copies  of  examination  papers  are  often  sent  to  us.  As  our 
examiDatlonsforadmissionarechieflyoral.it  is  not  practicable  to  comply  witli  the.«t> 
requests. 
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ccrtifviui^  that  tlicv  they  have  sustained  their  examinations  in 
(ill  the  studies  prescribed  for  admission  to  one  of  the  three 
cour??ot«,  Classical,  Scientific  and  Engineering,  or  Latin  and 
Scientilic.  They  will  also  be  required  to  appear  at  once  in 
their  class(\s,  otherwise  thev  can  be  admitted  only  after  exami- 
niitiun. 

The  priyilege  of  admission  on  diploma  is  limited  to  public 
schools  in  Michigan,  and  their  School  Boards  must  make  the 
application  annually.* 


♦At  the  beginning  of  the  Universitj'  year  1877-8  students  were  received  on  diploma 
from  the  following  schools:  Ann  Arbor,  Battle  Creek,  Coldwatcr,  Detroit,  Fenton.  Flint 
(Jrnnd  Rapids,  .Jackson,  Pontiac,  and  the  State  Normal  School. 
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It  will  be  observed  bv  reference  to  the  Synchronistic  Table 
(opposite  i)agc  32)  that  in  the  Classical,  Scientific,  and  Latin 
Scientific  Courses,  an  opportunity  is  offered  in  the  Senior  Year 
for  large  liberty  in  the  choice  of  studies. 

I.     ENGLISH  LAXGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

This  topic  includes  four  ])ranches  of  work;  first,  the  study 
of  the  origin,  growth  and  laws  of  our  language;  second,  the 
study  of  the  art  of  effective  expression,  whetlier  l)y  pen  or 
voice  ;  third,  the  study  of  tlie  literature  of  our  language ;  fourth, 
regular  practice  in  writing  and  speaking. 

Fresiimex. — English  Lanj^uagc — Lectures;  Bain's  Higher  English 
Orayimar;  Gilmore*.s  Art  of  Expression;  Earle's  Philology  of  the  Eng- 
lish Tongue;  Tragedy  of  Julius  CiTesar,  with  Abbott's  Shakespearian 
<irammar.  Lccturci^  on  Elocution,  with  exercisers  for  the  voice,  and 
the  delivery  by  each  student  of  two  original  speechen. 

Engineers. — In  addition  to  work  referred  to  in  the  previous  i)ara- 
graph,  Rhetoric — Lectures  ;  Hill's  Khetoric. 

SopiiOMORRs. — Enjrli>'h  Literature — Lectures;  Henry  Morley's  First 
Sketch  of  English  Literature.  Rhetoric — Lectures;  Hill's  Khetoric. 
Exercises  in  English  Composition  once  each  week,  with  special  criti- 
<'ism  on  eac^i  essay  in  the  ])resence  of  the  appropriate  subsection. 

JuxioR-s. — English  Exercises — Klectivc — Practice  in  debate,  written 
and  extemporaneou"^,  as  well  as  in  criticism  of  argument  and  in  the 
decision  of  argued  questions.  The  exercises  of  each  student  are  care- 
fully criticised  by  the  instructor  in  charge. 

Seniors. — ^/fc/ac— English  Literature  since  the  J 5th  Century — 
Direct  study  (results  presented  in  written  theses  and  in  oral  discus- 
sions) of  More's  Utopia;  Spencer's  Faery  Queen,  Book  L;  Bacon's  Es- 
says ;  Shakespeare's  Sonnets ;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and  Areopagitica ; 
Pope's  Dunciad ;  Burke's  Keflections  on  the  Frendi  Revolution: 
Wordsworth's  Excursion;  De  Quincey's  Confessions  of  an  Englisli 
Opium  Eater. 
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The  Shakespeare  Course. — Studv  of  , Richard  II.:  both  Parts  of 
Henry  IV.;  Richard  III.;  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor;  Twelfth  Night;  As 
You  Like  It;  Merchant  of  Venice;  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream; 
Lear;  Hamlet;  Othello;  Macbeth;  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

American  Literature — Lectures  once  each  week  throughout  the 
first  Semester. 

II.     LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Fresumex. — Cicero  de  Amicitia  or  Quintus  Curtius;  Latin  Gram- 
mar; Selections  from  Livy;  Latin  Prose  Composition;  Roman  His- 
torv. 

Sophomores.- -Quintilian;  Horace;  Juvenal,  Terence  or  Plautus; 
Prosody;  Lectures  on  Roman  Antiquities. 

Juniors. — Tacitus;  Lectures  on  Roman  Literature. 

Seniors. — The  First  Book  of  Cicero's  Tusculan  Disputations;  Books 
34th  and  3oth  of  Pliny's  Natural  History;  Letters  of  the  Younger 
Pliny;  Lectures  on  Roman'IIistory,  Art  and  Antiquities. 

Teacher's  Diploma. — Candidates  for  the  Teacher's  Diploma  in  Latin 
will  be  examined  in  Latin  Prose  Composition,  Latin  Grammar,  VirgiU 
or  some  other  text  assigned  by  the  Committee  of  Examination. 

Po.st-Gr  VDUATEs. — Scucca's  Prose  Works;  Lactaiitiu.s. 

III.     GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Freshmen. — First  Semeater. — Select  Orations  of  Lysias;  Greek 
Grammar;  Greek  History.  Second  Semester. — Homer's  Odvssey,  5  books. 
Essays  on  Epic  Poetry  and  the  Homeric  Age  ;  History  of  Greek  Liter- 
ature. . 

Sophomores. — Flnft  Semester, — Selections  from  Thucvdides.  Second 
Semester. — The  Antigone  of  Sophocles;  the  Prometheus  of  yEschyhis; 
Analysis  of  Greek  Tragedies;  Lectures  on  the  Greek  Drama:  Theoc- 
ritus. 

JUNIORS. — Demosthenes  on    the   (Vowli ;    Li»cturcs  on  the  Greek 
Orators;  Plato's  Apology. 

SENioRS.-v/'V/ifi  Semester. — Selections   from   the  Lyric   Antholpgy; 
Lectures  on  the   Lyric  Poets;  The  Medea  of  Euripides;  the  Agamem- 
non of  -E^chylus;  Lectures  on  the  Greek  Tragedy. 
V Teachers'  Class. — Lectures  on  Greek  Grammar. 

Second  Semester. — Lectures  on  The  Clouds  of  Aristophanes;  on  the 
Greek  Comedy;  The  Phjedo  or  the  Gorgias  of  Plato;  Lectures  on 
Greek  Antiquities. 

Teacher.s'  Class. — E.xercises  in  (Jreek  Prose  Composition. 

Po.sT-GRADrATES. — Historv  of  Chissical  Philolojrv.  The  Greek  Dia- 
lects. 
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The  student  will  have  opportunity  to  read  with  the  instructor 
whatever  author  he  pleases. 

IV.    MODERN  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE. 

I.    GERMAN. 

IX  THE  CLASSICAL  COUItSE. 

Seniors. — Whitney's  Text-books,  Goithe's  Egmont. 

IN  THE  LATIN  AND  SCIENTIFIC  COURSES. 

Juniors. — Whitney's  Text-books,  Lessing's  Minna  von  Baruhelm. 

Seniors. — Goethe's  Iphigenie;  E.  Behn's Charles  Dickens;  Goethe's 

Faust;  Early  English  History  (for  translation  into  German);  Lectures. 

IN  THE  ENGINEERING  COURSES. 

SoPUOMOREs. — ^Mining  Engineers,)  and  Juniors  (Civil  Engineers), 
Whitney's  Text-books. 

IL    FKEXCII. 

IN  THE  CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

Juniors. — Bnichet's  Franch  Grammar  (London  edition);  Racine's 
Athalie. 

Seniors. — J.  Milsand's  L'Esthetique    fran(;ai.se;   Etude  sur    John 

Kuskin. 

in  the  latin  scientific  course. 

Freshmen. — Chardenal's  French  Exercises;  Delavigne,  Les  En- 
fants  d'Edouard;  Further  Translation  from  and  into  French;  (Ken- 
ney's  Raising  the  Wind,  etc.);  French  Composition. 

Sophomores. — Brachet's  NouvcUe  Grammaire  franyaise;  Corneille's 
Polyeucte;  Moliere's  Lo  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme;  Shakespeare's 
Julius  Cjc.sar,  with  note^  for  translation  into  French;  Lectures. 

IN  ALL  OTHER  COUR.SES. 

Freshmen.— Chardenal ;  George  Sand's  Moliere;  Figuier's  Les 
grandes  inventions;  French  Composition,  and  translations  of  English 
into  French. 

Sophomores. — Tiie  same,  for  the  most  part,  as  in  the  Latin-Scien- 
tific course. 

in.    ITALLVN  AND  SPANISH. 

Thirty  Lessons  in  Italian  or  Spanish  are  olTered  to  Seniors  and 
Juniors  in  the  second  semester. 

V.     HISTORY. 
L    REQUIRED  HISTORY. 

IN  THE  CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

Fkesiimen. — Grecian  and  Roman  History;  the  authors  most  used 
are  Smith  and  Merivale. 
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SopiioMoniiS.  -Grecian  and  Uoman  History  Completed.  During 
tlie  first  two  years  of  the  course,  an  effort  is  made  to  give  the  ntudcnt 
by  means  of  lectures  as  Avell  as  text-books,  as  clear  an  insight  as  possi- 
ble into  the  political  life  and  institutions  of  (treece  and  Home,  from 
their  foundation  to  their  decline. 

JcNiORs. — History  of  Civilization  in  Europe;  Cluizot  being  used  as 
a  text-book.    Six  lectures  are  given  on  Historians  and  Historical  books. 

IN'  THE  SCIENTIFIC  COl'KSE. 

Sophomores. — ^lediaival  and  Modern  IHstory.     LccUircs. 
JrxioRs. — Civilization  in  Europe,  Guizot. 

IX  the  latin  and  scientific  course. 

The  same  as  the  Historv  in  the  (-las&ical  Course. 

IN  THE  engineering  C0L'R.SES. 

JcNioRs. — Modern  Historv,  the  same  as  that  taken  in  the  Scien- 
fific  Course. 

n.    ELECTIVE  HISTORY. 

Members  of  the  Classical  Course  and  members  of  the  Latin 
and  Scientific  Course,  who  desire  further  instruction  in  History 
have  an  opportunity  of  electing  that  study  instead  of  Calcu- 
lus during  tlie  second  semester  of  the  Sophomore  year.  To 
the  students  electing  this  course,  daily  lectures  are  given  on  the 
period  extending  from  the  Kevival  of  Learning  to  the  close  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War.  There  is  further  opportunity  of  elect- 
ing History  as  a  full  study  during  the  wliole  of  the  Senior 
year.  Those  electing  this  Senior  course  are  grouped  in  sections 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  students  each,  for  the  purpose  of  histori- 
cal investigation.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Class  in  each 
semester,  a  series  of  historical  questions  are  assigned  with  nu- 
merous references  to  historical  authorities.  Each  of  the  ques- 
tions occupies  the  attention  of  each  section  of  the  Class  for  one 
week.  Every  student  is  recpiired  to  read  before  the  Class,  in 
the  course  of  the  semester,  one  Thesis  and  one  Critique,  the 
Thesis  being  on  one  of  the  historical  questions,  and  the 
Critique  being  on  a  thesis  presented  by  one  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Class.  Every  siudent  is  further  required  to 
investigate  each  week  the  question  for  that  week,  and  to  come 
to  the  Class  prepared  to  give  tlie  results  of  his  investigation. 
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The  questions  considered  during  the  first  semester,  are  on  the 
Constitutional  History  of  Enghuid ;  those  during  the  second 
are  on  the  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States.    To 

ft. 

the  students  electing  History  during  the  Senior  year,  three 
courses  of  lectures  arc  also  given  ;  one  on  the  Government  of 
(Ireat  Britain ;  one  on  the  Governments  of  the  larger  Nation- 
alities of  Continental  Euroj)e ;  and  one  on  the  Political  His- 
tory of  the  United  States.  Two  lectures  arc  given  each  week 
during  the  whole  of  the  Senior  year. 

VT.     PUR?:  MATHEMATICS. 

IN  THE  CLASSICAL  COl'RSi:. 

Fkf:.sii>ikn. — (.h'omrirjf. — Exercisos  in  (Tconiolrical  invention,  in- 
cluding tlieoreniH  and  problems,  aj)[)lication  of  Algebra  to  Geometry, 
Loci,  Maxima  and  Minimi,  Transversals,  and  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  the  Modern  Geometry,  (/.  r.,  Part  III.  of  01noy*s  Geometry,) 
iind  Plane  Trijronometrv.  AUnhra. — Theory  of  Indeterminate  CoeflS- 
cientj?,  Binomial  Tlieorem,  and  its  a])plication  to  the  Development  of 
Functions,  Theory  and  nse  of  hoj^arithms,  Indoterminatc  Analysis, 
the  Elemcnt.s  of  the  Theory  of  E(inations,  Sturm's  Theorem,  and  Hor- 
ner's Method  of  Solving  Higher  Equations;  i.  c,  Part  III,,  of  Olney's 
Algebra,  or  an  equivalent  in  other  anthors. 

Sophomores. — Trigonometry. — Spherical.  Gnieral  Geometry. — Con- 
»<tnictioii  of  Equations;  Production  of  Equations  of  Plane  Loci, 
Transformation  of  Coordinates  and  Properties  of  the  Conic  Sections. 
Electivks.  Calculus. — Differential,  incl!:din^  differentiation  of  Func- 
tions of  a  Single  Variable,  McLaurin's  and  Taylor's  Tlioorem.s,  with 
Binomial  Theorems  and  Theory  of  Logarithms  deduced,  Maxima  and 
Minima,  Functions  of  a  Single  Variable,  Radius  of  Curvaiure,  and  the 
Elementary  Principles  of  Tracing  Curves;  Integral, li^lementary  Forms, 
Binomial  Differential,  liectification  and  Quadrature  of  Plane  Curves 
and  Volumes  of  Solids  of  Revolutions. 

IN  the  latin  and  s(  ii:ntii  re  corRsi:. 
Same  us  in  Classical  Course. 

IN  the  scientific  course. 

Freshmen. — Geometry. — The  same  as  Classical;  I*l(ine  and  Spherical 
Trigonometry.     Algebra. — Same  as  Classical. 

SornoMORER. — General  Ginntetry  ami  (\ilculus. — Same  as  in  Classical 
including  Elective. 
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IN  THE  CIVIL  EXGINEERIXCl  COUIISE. 

Freshmen.— Same  as  Scientific. 

Sophomores. — Same  as  Scientific  to  the  middle  of  the  Soi)homore 
year,  and  the  General  Geometry  and  Calculus  extended  through  this 
year. 

Juniors, — General  Geomelnj. — Polar  Coordinates,  Lines.  Planes  and 
Surfaces  in  space,  including  Surfaces  of  the  Second  Order.  Calculus. — 
Differential,  including  Functions  of  Several  Variables,  with  a  fuller 
view  of  the  Theory  of  Curves;  Integral,  extended  so  as  to  include 
Functions  of  two  Variables  and  Special  Processes  of  integrating. 

IN  THE  MINING  ENGINEEIRING  COCRSE. 

3ame  topics  as  in  Civil  Eugineering  Course,  pursued  in  the  order 
indicated  in  the  general  table. 

Vir.    PHYSICS. 

The  study  of  Experimental  Mechanics,  Acoustics  and  Optics, 
is  pursued  during  the  first  semester  of  tlie  Junior  year. 

Tn  the  second  semester  the  study  of  Analytical  Mechanics 
(with  application  of  the  Calculus),  is  required  of  the  students 
in  Civil  and  Mining  Engineering,  and  is  elective  with  Cicrman, 
and  for  the  students  in  the  Scientific  Course  is  elective  with  a 
course  of  Laboratory  work  in  Physics. 

The  subjects  of  Heat,  Electricity  and  JNIagnetisni  arc 
included  in  the  instruction  given  by  the  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  giving  the  students  in  the 
Classical  and  Latin  Scientific  Courses,  who  desire  to  iiursue  as 
an  extra  study  a  course  of  Laboratory  work  in  Physics,  an  op- 
portunity for  exercises  in  physical  experimentation,  and  for 
becoming  practically  acquainted  with  the  instruments  and 
methods  of  physical  investigation.  For  fuller  details  of  this 
Laboratory  work,  see  *' Polytechnic  School." 

Vni.     ASTRONOMY. 

Besides  the  instruction  mentioned  in  the  Table,  there  is  a 
course  in  Higher  Astronomy,  which  embraces  two  years,  and  is 
optional.  It  begins  with  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year  ; 
and  the  students  who  wish  to  go  through  the  whole  course 
must  stay  one  year  after  graduation.  The  lectures  during  the 
two  vears  embrace : 
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1.  JSpherical  Astronomy,  and  the  Theory  of  the  In.strunients. 

2.  Calculation  of  the  Orbits  of  the  Celestial  Bodies. 
',).    Numerical  Calculus  ;  Theory  of  Interpolation;  Method  of  the 

least  Squares. 

4.  Physical  Astronomy ;  Calculation  of  the  Special  and  General 
Perturbations  of  Planets,  and  Perturbations  of  Comets. 

During  the  whole  time  the  student  lias  ample  opportunity 
to  use  the  instruments  of  the  Observatory,  and  to  make  astro- 
nomical calculationt*. 

^  IX.    GEOLOCiY  AND  MIXKRALOGY. 


I 


The  elements  of  Mincraloc/i/  and  JAthology  are  imparted  in 
the  first  semester, "by  means  of  lectures,  recitations  and  practi- 
cal studies  in  the  class-room  ;  Text-book,  *^  Dana's  Text-book 
of  Mineralogy  " 

In  the  second  semester  the  elements  of  Structural  and  His- 
torical Geology  are  presented  in  a  similar  manner.  Text-books, 
Dana's  Manual  and  Le  Conte's  Elements  of  Croology. 

For  higher  courses  in  these  studies  sec  ^'The  Polytechnic 
School." 

X.  ZOOLOGY. 

IX  THE  SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 

SopiioMORKs.— A  course  in  Systematic  Zoolog}-,  extending  through 
the  first  semester.  "  Nicholson's  Manual  of  Zoology  will  be  used  as  a 
text  book. 

Jui^iORS. — Three-fifths  of  Ihe  second  semester  will  be  occupied  in 
the  study  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  with  Huxley's  "Comparative 
Anatomv  of  Invertebrates,"  as  a  text-book.  Use  will  be  made  of  the 
Microscopical  Laboratory  in  this  study. 

LATIN'  SCIEXTIFIC  COURSE. 

SopnoMORES. — Zoology  alternating  with  Latin,  during  the  first 
semester.    Orton's  Comparative  Zoology  will  be  used  as  a  text-book. 

For  Senior  Electives  and  special  courses  in  Zoology,  see 
'•The  Polytechnic  School." 

XI.  BOTANY. 

The  study  of  Botany  is  [pursued  by  the  Scientific  Fresh- 
men during  the  whole  of  the  second  semester.     Practical  work 
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with  the  initToscopc  is  required  three  days  each  week,  with 
two  davs  of  recitation.  Text-book,  Thoin6\s  '*  Structural  and 
Phvsiolo2;ical  Botanv." 

All  elective  course  may  be  taken  by  the  members  of  the 
Scientific  and  Latin  and  Scientific  sections  of  tlie  Junior  class. 
This  course  continues  through  three-fifths  of  the  first  semester. 
As  many  typical  forms  as  can  be  considered  in  the  time 
allotted  are  studied  with  special  reference  to  their  minute  anat- 
omy, and  the  liistory  of  their  development.  The  students 
are  expected  to  present  correct  drawings  of  the  objects  exam- 
ined. One  series  of  these  drawings  made  on  tx  uniform  plan 
is  deposited  in  the  ^licroscopical  Laboratory.  The  plan  of 
instruction  is  essentially  that  indicated  in  Huxlev's  *'  Biology.'* 

Both  of  these  courses  recjuire  work  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent in  the  Microscopical  Laboratory,  for  details  concerning 
which,  see  ^''  The  Polytechnic  School." 

For  special  courses  in  Botany,  see  the  '*  Polytechnic  School." 

XIL    LOGIC  AND  INTELLECTUAL  AND  :M01L\L  PHIL- 
OSOPHY. 

Philosophy  is  taught  by  text-books  and  lectures;  during 
the  first  semester,  Logic  and  Psychology ;  and  during  the  sec- 
ond semester,  Moral  Philosophy  and  the  History  of  Philoso- 
phy, and  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

XIII.     POLITICAL    K{T)NOMY    AND    INTERNATIONAL 

LAW. 

The  President  gives  instruction  to  S'eniors  during  the  fii'st 
semester  in  Political  Economy,  and  durinir  the  second  semester 
in  International  Law. 

XIV.    ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

A  course  of  lectures  in  Anatomy,  Physioloizv  and  Hygiene, 
is  sometimes  given  to  the  Junior  Class  by  the  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

XV.    CHEMISTRY  AND  CHEMICAL  MINEBALOCJY. 

The  instruction  in  Chemistry  is  embraced  in  a  course  of 
lectures  to  the  Medical  Class  during  the  first  semester,  and  to 
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the  Junior  Class  during  the  second,  on  Elcinontary  Chemistry. 
The  Institution  being  well  supplied  with  a[)paratus,  these  lec- 
tures are  fully  illustrated  by  experimentis,  and  attended  by 
thorough  reviews  and  examinations.  On  tlie  basis  of  chemical 
classification  of  minerals,  the  science  of  minerals  will  be 
treated  in  connection  with  that  of  Chemistrv. 

Students  most  advanced  in  the  scien(te  will  be  admitted  into 
the  Anal vtical  Laboratorv,  and  furnished  with  all  the  neccs- 
sary  material  and  apparatus,  and  will  conduct,  with  their  own 
hands,  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Professor, 
a  systematic  course  of  Qualitative  Analysis.  The  object  of  this 
course  will  be  two- fold:  First ^  to  make  the  student  familiar,  by 
actual  practice,  with  the  principles  and  laws  of  science,  as  well 
as  the  properties  of  the  various  elements  and  compounds,  and 
their  relation  to  each  other ;  Second,  to  exercise  the  student  in 
chemical  manipulations,  and  to  enable  him  to  perform  analyt- 
ical investigations.  , 

After  a  satisfactory  completion  of  Qualitative  Analysis,  the 
student  may  enter  upon  any  of  the  following  courses : 

Quantitative  Analysis,  Volumetric  Analysis, 

Assaying — for  Metals,  IMiarniacoutical  Preparations, 

Toxicological  Examinations,  I'ltimate  Organic  Analysis. 
Chemii'al  Mineralogy, 

Those  who  are  competent  may  receive  aid  in  Original  In- 
vestigations. (See  Mining  Engineering  and  Pharmacy  under 
*'The  Polvtechuic  School.'- J 

TEXT-BOOKS  AND  WORKS  OF  15EFEKENCE. 

Miller's  Chemistry,  Fresenius'n  and  Hose's  Analysis, 

Bloxam't*  Chemistry,  Sutton's  Voluu»etric  Analysis, 

Douglas  and  Prescott's  Analysis,  J)ana's  Mineralogy, 

Plattner  on  the  Blow-Pi])e,  Watt's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry, 

finish's  Manual  of  Blow-Pipe  An-  Cavendisli's  Publications. 

alysis,  Knai)i)'s  Chemical  Technology. 
Storer's  Solubilities, 

XVI.    EXGINEEKING. 

Instruction  in  the  several  subjects  pertaining  to  Civil  and 
Mininj;  Engineering  is  given  by  the  use  of  text-books,  lectures, 
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reading  in  the  general  library,  and  daily  recitations  or  exer- 
cises. The  University  possesses  a  good  collection  of  Surveying 
and  Engineering  instruments,  and  ample  opportunity  is 
afforded  the  student  to  become  familiar  with  their  use.  For 
full  details  of  these  courses  see  "  The  Polytechnic  School.'' 

XVII.    DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY  AND  DRAWING. 

Thorough  instruction  is  given  in  Plane  Projection  Drawing, 
Isometric,  Descriptive  Geometry,  and  its  applications  to  Car- 
pentry and  Stone-Cutting,  Shades  and  Shadows,  Linear  Per- 
spective, Topographical,  Free  Hand  and  Machine  Drawing. 
This  Course  can  also  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  "Polytechnic 
School." 

TEACHERS'  DIPLOMAS. 

Any  member  of  the  Senior  class  who  pursues  courses  of 
study  with  reference  to  preparation  for  teaching,  and  who  by 
special  examinations  shows  such  marked  proficiency  as  qual- 
ifies him  to  give  instruction,  may  receive  a  special  Diploma 
signed  by  the  President  and  by  the  Professors  who  have  charge 
of  the  studies  he  has  taken  with  this  object  in  view. 

A  special  examination  in  the  ancient  and  modern  languages 
and  mathematics  for  the  Teacher's  Diploma,  will  be  held  the 
week  before  the  spring  vacation.  This  Diploma  is  designed  to 
be  t}ie  certificate  of  qualification  for  teaching,  and  is  the  only 
form  of  recommendation  which  will  be  given  by  the  Professors 
in  charge  of  these  studies. 

STUDIP:S,  ATTENDANCE  AND  DISCIPLINE. 

No  student  is  expected  to  pursue  more  or  less  than  three 
studies  at  one  time,  without  special  permission  of  the  Faculty. 

No  student  can  drop  any  course  or  study  until  he  shall 
have  attended  the  regular  examinations  of  the  same. 

In  order  to  rank  in  the  Calendar  in  any  particular  class,  a 
student  must,  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Calendar, 
have  completed  (leaving  no  deficiencies  or  conditions)  the  work 
of  that  class  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  current  academic  year. 
Otherwise  his  name  will  appear  in  the  roll  of  the  class  next 
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below.    The  rules  of  the  University  require  that  every  student  ' 
shall  be  in  his  place  at  all  stated  exercises,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  close  of  his  connection  with  the  University. 

Such  delinquencies  as  tardiness,  absence,  deficiencies, 
offenses  against  good  order,  in  the  several  departments  of  in- 
struction, are  ordinarily  dealt  with  by  the  Professor  in  charge 
of  the  department  in  which  they  occur.  Flagrant  cases  are 
reported  to  the  Faculty  for  adjudication. 

Students  who  are  not  in  their  places  at  the  opening  of  the 
semester  must  present  written  excuses  from  their  parents  or 
guardians  for  the  delay. 

Students  are  not  allowed  to  absent  themselves  from  town 
without  permission  from  the  President. 

The  State  of  Michigan  extends  the  privileges  of  the 
University,  without  charge  for  tuition,  to  all  persons  of 
either  sex,  who  are  qualified  for  admission.  Thus  it  does  not 
receive  patronage,  but  is  itself  the  patron  of  those  wlio  seek 
its  privileges  and  its  honors.  It  cannot,  however,  be  the  pat- 
ron of  idleness  or  dissipation.  Its  crowded  classes  have  no 
room  except  for  such  as  assiduously  pursue  the  studies  of  their 
choice,  and  are  willing  to  be  governed  in  their  conduct  by  the 
rules  of  propriety. 

Students  arc  suspended  or  dismissed,  whenever,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Faculty,  they  are  pursuing  a  course  of  conduct 
seriously  detrimental  to  themselves  or  the  University. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  by-laws  of  the  Regents. 

"Concerted  absence  from  any  appointed  duty  by  a  class  or 
any  number  of  students  together,  will  be  regarded  as  a  great 
violation  of  good  order,  and  will  be  followed  by  suspension 
or  dismission,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty." 

"Whenever  any  Faculty  is  satisfied  that  a  student  is  not 
fulfilling,  or  likely  to  fulfill,  the  purpose  of  his  residence  at  the 
University,  or  is  for  any  cause  an  unfit  member  thereof,  the 
President  shall  notify  his  parents  or  guardians,  that  they  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  withdraw  him,  and  if  not  withdrawn 
within  a  reasonable  time,  he  shall  be  dismissed." 
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L. 
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•     CI. 
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Eng. 
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L. 
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CL 
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L. 
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M.  Eng. 
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Ann  Arbor. 
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CI. 
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So. 

Kalamazoo. 

CI. 

Coldwater. 

M.  Eng. 

Detroit. 

L. 

Detroit. 

CI. 

Louisville^  Ky. 

INIORS. 

Course. 

» 
Residence. 

M.  Eng. 

San  Francisco f  CaL 

CI. 

Ottawa,  Kan. 

CI. 

Owosso. 

Kng. 

Peru,  Ind. 

L. 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

L. 

Chicago,  111. 
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Waltham,  Mass. 

L. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

CI. 

Lafayette,  Lid. 

CI. 

Wyandotte. 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

L. 

Pontiac. 

Eng. 

Cleveland,  0. 

L. 

Troy,  X.  Y. 

CI. 

Chicago,  III. 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Eng. 

Piano,  111. 

Eng. 

Milwaukee,  Wi!<: 

Ol. 

Chicago,  III. 

CI. 

Battle  Creek. 

Eng. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Sc. 

Flint. 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

CI. 

Battle  Creek. 

M.  Eng. 

Marine  City. 
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Frank  Fremont  Reed, 
Harrv  Slade  Richards, 
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COIRSE 

IlESIL>EXCK. 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Cl: 

HllMale. 

Cl. 

Ponilac. 

L. 

Ann  Arbor. 

(^1. 

Quincy. 

Eng. 

irarrisonvUli',  Mo. 

Cl. 

IndiannpoUs^  Ind, 

Eng. 

Xt'iv  Albanu,  Ind. 

Eng. 

Detroit. 

L. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Cl. 

Ann  A7'bor. 

Cl. 

IWriiy  III. 

L. 

Bachman. 

L. 

yUes. 

L. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Cl. 

Uniontown,  Kij. 

Cl. 

A  list  in  f  Texas. 

Cl. 

KokomOj  Ind. 

<-''; 

Chicago  J  III. 

(^1. 

Leslie. 

Cl. 

Springfield,  111. 

Cl. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Cl. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Cl. 

Yjtsilanti. 

Cl. 

Sftnth  Lyon. 

(1. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Cl. 

a  rand  Rapids. 

L. 

Kan  Claire, 

Eng. 

.\nn  Arbor. 

Cl. 

Jaclson. 

M.  Eng. 

Golden,  Col. 

Cl. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Cl. 

Jackson. 

Eng. 

Xeircaslle,  Pa. 

L. 

St.  Cloudy  Minn, 

L. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Cl. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Cl. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Cl. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Cl. 

Hoy  City. 

Cl. 

Ann  Arbor. 

L. 

Pair  Pair. 
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Name. 

CouasE. 

* 

Residencf, 

Arthur  Raymond  Hood, 

L. 

Lapeer. 

Frank  Satterlee, 

•  Eng. 

Birmingham. 

Frank  P.  Secor, 

CI. 

Racine^  Wis, 

Osman  C.  Seelye, 

CI.. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Edwin  Stanton  Sherrill, 

CI. 

Detroit, 

J.  Warren  Smith, 

CI. 

Eaton  Rapids. 

Jefferson  Ray  Thomas, 

Sc. 

North  Plains. 

Malcolm  P»rker  Thomas, 

CJ. 

Schoolcraft. 

Charles  Wellington  Tufts, 

CI. 

Leslie. 

Alice  Van  Hoosen, 

CI. 

Rochester. 

Lucius  Lincoln  Van  Slyke, 

CI. 

Pike,  N.  Y. 

Byron  Sylvester  AVaite, 

Sc. 

Fenton. 

William  Dow  Washburn, 

CI. 

Platteville,  Wis. 

Charles  Chase  V»'hitacre, 

M.  Eng. 

Chicago,  111. 

John  Haven  Willard, 

L. 

Chicago,  III. 

Charles  Moseman  Wilson, 

L. 

Ionia. 

FRESHMEN. 

Name. 

COCESE. 

Residence. 

Ralph  Arthur  Angel  1, 

L. 

Wenona. 

Martha  Elizabeth  Arnold, 

L. 

Detroit. 

Elizabeth  Bangs, 

CI. 

Ottawa,  111. 

Gustav  Frederick  Behr, 

Sc. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Charles  Belmont, 

CI. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Guy  Maynard  Bigelow, 

CI. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Fremont  CharlesJBlandin, 

C. 

Rutland,  111. 

George  AVebster  Borden, 

CI. 

Ami  Arbor. 

Frank  Pardee  Bough  ton. 

CI. 

Battle  Creek. 

Willis  Bough  ton. 

CI. 

Sheffield,  111. 

Edward  Harvey  Bowman, 

CI. 

St.  Charles,  111. 

Frank  Eldridge  Bradley, 

L. 

Bay  City. 

Edward  Miles  Brown, 

L. 

Schoolcraft. 

George  Alfred  Brown, 

Eng. 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Randolph  Willis  Brown, 

Eng. 

Rochester,  Minn. 

Susie  L.  Brown, 

Sc. 

MUford. 

Claude  Robinson  Buchanan, 

CI. 

Grand  Rapids. 

Isaac  Howard  Bullock, 

L. 

Kelton,  Pa. 

Samuel  Chandler, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor, 

Robert  P.  Clark, 

Sc. 

Chicago,  III. 

Thomas  Collier  Clark, 

L. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Charles  Henry  Cole, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

( 
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Course. 

Residence. 

Festiis  Clark  Cole, 

L. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Nellie  May  Colman, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Arthur  B,  Cook, 

CI. 

Flint. 

William  Wilson  Cook, 

CI. 

Uilhdalc. 

Morris  Levi  Courtrlght, 

L. 

Day  City. 

Rafii8  Crippin, 

CI. 

Three  Rivers. 

Isaiah  Reed  Crossette, 

CI. 

Ypsilanti. 

Julia  Melissa  Crouch, 

L. 

Erie,  Pa. 

George  Brown  Daniels, 

CI. 

Grand  Rapids. 

Eliza  Darling, 

L. 

La  PorUf  Ind. 

Francis  Root  Day, 

Eng. 

Chicago f  111. 

William  Freeman  Dodge, 

So. 

Ionia. 

Benjamin  Leonard  D'Ooge, 

CI. 

Grand  Rapids. 

Charles  Levi  Dubuar, 

CI. 

Northville. 

Dow  Dunning, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

James  T.  Eaglesfield, 

CI. 

Terre  Haute,  Lid. 

Jane  Eyer, 

CI. 

Highland  Park,  111. 

Charles  Henry  Fisher, 

CI. 

Tecumseh. 

Allan  Miller  Fletcher, 

L. 

Detroit. 

George  Henry^Fletcher, 

CI. 

Mankato,  Minrt. 

Frank  Augustus  Foster, 

L. 

Ludington. 

Duane  Edwin  Fox, 

Ci. 

Grand  Rapids. 

Allan  Howard  Frazer, 

L. 

Detroit. 

AVilliam  Gal  pin, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Anna  Bo rd well  Gelston, 

L. 

Ajin  Arbor. 

Fred  Harris  Goff, 

L. 

Cleveland,  0. 

Charles  AVatson  Goodrich, 

CI. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schuyler  Colfax  Graves, 

CI. 

Grand  Rapids. 

Nat  Gunter, 

I^ 

Sherman,  Texas. 

William  Washington  Han  nan. 

CI. 

Dowagiac. 

John  Evangel  us  Hathaway, 

Eng. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Forman  Spencer  Hendrickson, 

L. 

Ann  Arbor. 

William  Simon  Hill, 

CI. 

Oxford. 

E.  Harold  Hilton, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

John  Flavel  Hinman,  Jr., 

CI. 

Battle  Creek. 

Charles  Wellman  Hitchcock, 

CI. 

Kalamazoo. 

Herbert  Augustus  Hodge, 

M.  Eng. 

Concord. 

David  Emery  Hoover, 

Eng. 

Ionia. 

Maurice  Meir  Houseman, 

L. 

Grand  Rapids. 

Delia  F^atelle  Howe, 

CI. 

Landing. 

James  Edmund  Hunt, 

CI. 

Toledo,  0. 

Ormond  Fremont  Hunt, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 
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C'OUUSE. 

KF-SIDENCK. 

Wet  mo  re  Hunt, 

L. 

Detroit. 

Charles  Hutchinson, 

L. 

Marnhall. 

Alfred  Miller  Hiivcke, 

C. 

Ann  Arftor. 

Kdward  Israel, 

CI. 

Knlamazoo. 

Collins  Ilickey  Johnston, 

CI. 

Detroit. 

James  F.  Jordan, 

CI. 

Decatur. 

John  K  el  ley,  Jr., 

Ci. 

Detroit. 

Homer  Hitchcock  Kingsley, 

CI. 

Kalamazoo. 

Charles  Hannibal  Kiimler, 

CI. 

Dayton,  0. 

George  Anthony  Lederle, 

Eng. 

Detroit. 

W.  Leigh  Liggett, 

CI. 

Detroit. 

Charles  Milton  Lightner, 

L. 

Detroit. 

William  Albert  Locy, 

CI. 

Flint. 

William  W^esley  Lowry, 

CI. 

JTackcttstoua,  X.  J. 

Frank  Chittenden  Mandell, 

Ci. 

Detroit. 

Alice  Mansliohl, 

CI. 

Coldwater. 

Everett  Marshall, 

Eng. 

Cleveland,  0. 

Adolph  Burton  Mason, 

L. 

Grand  liapidif. 

Percy  Shelley  McFarland, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

David  McKenzie, 

CI. 

Detroit. 

Frank  McNamara, 

L. 

Lapeer. 

Bion  DeVaughn  Meredith, 

L. 

Van  Wert,  0. 

Alice  Jane  Merritt, 

L. 

Wilsoiiy  N.  y. 

William  Clayton  Miller, 

Eng. 

}far«jaettt'. 

Lydia  Union  Moore, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Margaret  E.  Morton, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

lOugenc  C.  Nardin, 

L. 

llelle  Brnnvli. 

Sarah  Maria  Newton, 

Sc. 

Flint. 

Theron  Clarence  North, 

Eug. 

Lansinfj. 

Leroy  Stephen  Norton, 

L. 

Shabbona,  Jll. 

Anna  Adair  Otrkford, 

Ci. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Horace  "Mann  Oren, 

CI. 

Indianapolis,  hid. 

Isaac  Newton  Payne, 

CI. 

Port  Clinton,  0. 

Herbert  Maury  Pel  ham, 

Sc-. 

Phjmouth. 

Moss  Kent  Perkins. 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Richard  Ralph  Petitt, 

CI. 

Chjmer,  K.  Y. 

Augustus  V.  R.  Pond, 

L. 

Qnincy. 

Albert  J.  Potter, 

CI. 

Nih'8. 

Henry  Sherring  Pratt, 

CI. 

Toledo,  0. 

Rowland  Ilenrv  Rerick, 

So. 

La  Grange,  Ind. 

Harry  (-ha^^e  Richardson, 

CI. 

Princeton,  IV. 

Frank  Carle  Robbins, 

CI. 
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COURSK. 

REblDENCK. 

George  Willis  Rood, 

CI. 

Lapeer. 

Louis  Sax, 

CI. 

Milwaukee f  IfVx. 

Stewart  Niblo  Sohermerhorn, 

CI. 

Grand  Rapidi*. 

John  Giles  Scbnrtz, 

CI. 

White  Pifjrov. 

Job  Hart  Scott, 

CI. 

Brighio)}. 

Levi  T.  Shaw, 

CI. 

Broini.v:ine. 

Clarence  William  Ses.sioiis, 

L. 

Ionia. 

Jennie  T.  Shcrzer, 

L. 

Franklin,  0. 

Nellie  Abby  Stanley, 

CI. 

Mishairaka,  IntL 

r              Edward  Blair  Stanton, 

L. 

Ionia. 

T.  J.  Mumford  Starring, 

Eng. 

Detroit. 

Walter  Louis  Stebbings, 

CI. 

Engleicoody  III. 

Charles  E.  St.  John, 

CI. 

Reading. 

Samuel  Marston  Stockcr, 

L. 

Muscafinr,  Iowa. 

William  W.  Stockley, 

CI. 

Calumet. 

Thomas  Carlyle  Tato, 

Sc. 

Keokuk,  loira. 

Harriet  B.  Taylor, 

CI. 

Almonte. 

Frank  Taylor  Terry, 

CI. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Charles  Thad  Thompson, 

L. 

Detroit. 

William  Mann  Thompson, 

CI. 

Jackson. 

Charles  Arnette  Towne, 

L. 

Spring  Lake. 

<'harles  Elroy  Townsend, 

Sc. 

Concord. 

Fred  Murraie  Townsend, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Henrv  Holmes  Treadwav, 

(M. 

Pontiar. 

Joel  Claverly  Tyler, 

CI. 

Kalamazoo. 

Edward  P.  Van  De  Vanter, 

CI. 

Sturgis. 

Edward  L.  AVeb.ster, 

Sc. 

Jackson. 

Jean  Augustus  Wet  more, 

S'. 

Concord. 

Samuel  Edwin  Wheat, 

CI. 

Lea  re  ti  trorth ,  Ka  n 

I                Will  Turner  Whedon, 

L. 

Ann  Art  tar. 

Asa  Devillo  Whipple, 

CI. 

FowhrviUe. 

Edwin  Kirby  Whitehead, 

(M. 

Cold  water. 

Everett  Jerome  Whitehead, 

CI. 

Fenton. 

Ella  C.  Williams, 

CI. 

Watkins.  N.  Y. 

>>amuel  Lane  W  illiams. 

CI. 

Lapeer. 

Charles  Gaston  Wilson, 

L. 

Sturgis. 

Frederick  Bissell  Wood, 

L. 

Tecumseh. 

Sheldon  Alva  Wood, 

CI. 

Fenton. 

Eva  Woodward, 

L. 

Rochester. 

Wilder  Mack  AVoostor, 

CI. 

Decatur. 

Max  Zinkeiscn, 

CI. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Name. 

F.  Belle  Bailey,   . 

Richard  Bayard  Bancroft, 
James  David  Callahan,    . 
Alice  Elizabeth  Clark, 
Ellen  Lucy  Clothier, 
Roger  William  Cooley, 
Nancy  Donovan, 
Oren  Dunham, 
Mary  Alice  Goodrich,    . 
Charlotte  Lawrence  Hall,    . 
Clara  Belle  Ilawley, 
Thomas  Lorenzo  Ilea  ton, 
Ella  Hutchins,     . 
Jerry  Whipple  Jenks, 
Thaddeus  S.  McCoy, 
Ida  Frances  Noyes.    . 
Albert  Samuel  Petti t,     . 
Charlotte  M.  Smith,  . 

G.  Norwood  Van  Wormer, 
James  D.  Wilson, 

Lewis  Cass  Woodman,   . 


SELECTED  STUDIES, 

Residence. 
Fulton,  Mo. 

Port  Huron. 

Mlna,  N.  Y. 

Ann  Arbor. 

FredoniajN.  Y. 

Decorahj  Iowa, 

Ionia.    "' 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Mason. 

Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Ionia. 

.     Rock  Falls. 

Van  Wert^  Ohio. 

Detroit, 

Ann  Arbor. 

Pontiac. 

Bay  City. 

Chicago,  IlL 

Northville. 
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The  Polytechnic  School. 


The  University  has  for  years  given  advanced  instruction  in 
the  mathematical,  physical  and  natural  sciences,  and  thorough 
courses  in  the  practical  application  of  these  sciences  to  the  arts. 
We  have  now  given  to  the  different  branches  of  such  work  a 
closer  grouping,  a  more  compact  organization,  and  an  ampler 
development,  and  have  recognized  by  name  what  we  have 
already  had  in  fact,  The  Polytechnic  School.  It  comprises  the 
course  in  Civil  Engineering,  the  School  of  Mines,  Advanced 
Course  in  Science,  and  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

The  work  is  arranged  with  reference  to  the  wants  of  two 
classes  of  students : 

Firzi^  Those  pursuing  the  study  of  Civil  or  Mining  Engin- 
eering, or  the  study  of  Pharmacy  (which  includes  an  extended 
course  in  Analytical  Chemistry)  with  the  view  of  graduating. 

Secondly^  Gradliates  of  colleges  and  other  persons  qualified 
for  advaneed  or  special  study  of  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Zoology, 
Botany,  Civil  or  Mining  Engineering,  Physics,  Analytical  and 
Applied  Chemistry,  Pharmacy  or  Metallurgy. 

In  the  Museum  of  Scientific  Collections  with  its  specimens, 
in  the  spacious  and  well-appointed  Chemical,  Microscopical, 
and  Mineralogical  Laboratories,  in  the  Engineering  Instru- 
ments and  Models,  in  the  Architectural  Collection,  and  in  the 
apparatus  of  the  several  departments  of  science,  large  facilities 
for  illustrative  teaching  and  study  are  furnished. 

The  general  scope  of  the  work  and  of  the  advantages  offered 
for  it  is  indicated  in  the  descriptions  which  follow : 

I.    CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

The  University  aims,  by  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  the 
department  of  Civil  Engineering,  to  lay  a  foundation  of  sound 
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theory,  sufiiciontly  broad  and  deep,  to  enable  its  graduates  to 
enter  understandingly  on  the  further  investigation  of  the  sev- 
eral specialities  of  the  profession,  and,  at  the  same  time  to  im- 
part such  a  knowledge  of  the  usual  practice  of  an  office,  and  of 
an  engineering  field  party,  as  shall  make  its  students  useful  in 
any  position  to  which  they  may  be  called.  The  adaptation  of 
theory  to  i)ractice  can  be  thoroughly  learned  only  by  the 
training  of  actual  experience;  whatever  experience  can  bo 
gained  in  a  college  course,  under  the  guidance  of  those  who 
have  had  this  training,  the  I'niversit^  encourages  its  students 
to  acquire. 

A  successful  completion  of  the  full  course  is  necessary  to 
entitle  a  student  to  a  degree  in  Civil  Engineering  ;  but  select 
students,  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  may  pursue  any  such 
studies  (three  in  number)  as  they  may  prefer,  provided  they 
are  found  prepared  to  join  the  classes  in  those  studies;  and 
they  will  be  expected  to  attend  all  the  lectures,  recitations  and 
examinations  Avith  the  regular  students. 

(iraduates  of  the  Classical,  Scientific,  and  Latin  Scientific 
courses,  and  of  other  colleges  whose  courses  of  study  are  equiva- 
lent to  ours,  are  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer  after 
attendance  on,  and  a  satisfactorv  examination  in,  the  technical 
subjects  alone  of  this  course  as  set  forth  in  the  schedule  on  the 
following  pages,  in  addition  to  the  ^Mathematics  and  Analytical 
Mechanics  of  the  Junior  year.  .These  studies  can  be  comjdeted 
in  two  vears. 

Each  candidate  for  graduation  must  also  submit  a  Thesis 
upon  some  approved  subject,  accompanied  by  the  j)roper  draw- 
ings, and  must  l)e  prepared  to  pass  an  examination  on  the 
same  before  he  is  recommended  for  a  dcfirree. 

Every  student  in  Surveying  is  afforded  abundant  opportun- 
ity of  l)ecoming  familiar  with  the  excellent  assortment  of  in- 
struments owned  by  the  University,  in  number  sufficient  to 
e(iuip  Avell  its  classes,  and  embracing  all  of  the  usual  assort- 
ments for  actual  work. 

Field  practice  is  a  portion  of  the  regular  course.  The 
classes  in  surveying  are  drilled  in  all  that  pertains  to  that 
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branch  of  engineering;  they  make  surveys,  traverse  them,  cal- 
culate contents,  divide  up  land,  and  solve  problems  in  lieights 
and  distances  from  data  taken  by  the  members  themselves. 
They  also  determine  the  meridian  and  take  observations  for 
latitude.  This  work  is  done  during  the  fall  months  of  the 
Junior  year;  during  the  winter  the  finished  plans  of  the  sur- 
vevs  are  made. 

The  classes  in  railroad  engineering  liave  f)racticein  running 
curves  and  levels,  and  in  the  measurement  of  earthwork.  Thev 
are  also,  near  the  close  of  the  Junior  year,  taken  into  the  field 
as  a  railroad  party,  under  competent  and  skilled  supervision, 
for  two  or  three  weeks  continuously,  when  they  go  through  all 
the  field  work  for  a  projected  line;  reconnoisance,  preliminary 
and  location  surveys,  cross-sectioning,  staking  out,  contouring 
and  topography,  doing  all  the  work  up  to  the  point  of  actual 
construction.  An  actual  plan  and  profile  carefully  made  by 
each  student  from  the  field  notes  of  the  party,  com})letes  this 
portion  of  the  subject,  and  serves  to  fix  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  obtained  from  the  text-bOoks  and  lectures. 

A  course  of  instruction  is  given  in  Analytical  and  Applied 
^Mechanics,  by  both  text-books  and  lectures,  the  work  being 
shaped  esi)ecially  for  the  needs  of  engineering  students. 

The  studv  of  the  Strength  of  Materials  and  the  Theorv  of 
Construction  covers  a  course  of  recitations  and  lectures  for  an 
entire  year.  Rankine's  Manual  of  Civil  Engineering  is  used 
during  the  greater  portion  of  this  time,  with  full  explanations, 
examples  and  problems.  The  student  is  made  familiar  with 
both  the  analytical  and  graphical  methods  of  treatment,  as 
recently  developed  and  applied,  and  thus  possesses  an  advant- 
ageous proof  of  the  accuracy  of  his  calculations. 

The  instruction  is  illustrated  also  by  models,  drawings, 
photographs,  lithographs,  etc.,  including  a  fine  collection  of 
details  of  Iron  Bridges,  reproduced  in  wood  to  one-third  scale, 
by  Carl  Bock,  of  Dresden ;  full  size  details  of  top  and  bottom 
chord  connections  of  an  Iron  Truss,  giving  an  exact  represent- 
ation, from  an  existing  bridge,  of  the  American  system  of 
piq    connections;    full   sized   details  of  a  Pratt  Truss,   with 
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wooden  chords;  model  of  a  complete  Howe  Truss  railway 
bridge,  on  a  scale  of  one-twentieth;  photographs  and  litho- 
graphs of  the  constructions  of  the  best  American  bridge 
companies ;  set  of  photographs  of  Fourth  Avenue  Improve- 
ment, New  York  city;  working  drawings  of  a  number  of 
bridges;  set  of  samples  of  rolled  shapes  in  iron,  etc.  This 
collection  is  receiving  additions  from  year  to  year  by  gifts  and 
by  purchase,  and  is  invaluable  to  the  student.  The  latest  and 
best  books  on  professional  subjects  are  added  yearly  to  the 
library,  where  they  are  accessible  to  all,  and  frequent  references 
are  made  to  them  in  the  class  room,  as  the  various  subjects  are 
brought  forward. 

Contemporaneously  with  this  course  of  study  the  class  are 
required  to  work  out  problems  in  engineering  design,  or  the 
application  of  theory  to  actual  cases.  The  students  arc  fur- 
nished with  the  usual  data  for  a  design,  and  the  kind  or  type  of 
structure  is  indicated.  They  are  then  expected  to  make  the 
necessary  calculations  for  proportioning  the  different  parts, 
and  to  present,  at  a  specified  date,  complete  working  drawings, 
with  full  details  and  figured  dimensions,  accompanied  by  bills 
of  materials.  The  graphical  method  is  applied  to  each 
problem. 

A  very  extended  and  complete  course  of  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing, with  kindred  studies,  is  pursued  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  four  years.  It  commences  in  the  Freshman  year,  with 
Warren's  Plane  Projection  Drawing  and  the  first  principles  of 
coloring,  shading,  determination  of  shadows,  isometric  projec- 
tion, etc.;  the  class  next  take  up  Descriptive  Geometry,  with 
construction  of  original  problems  in  the  drawing-rooms,  and 
close  with  practice  for  one-half  a  semester  in  Free-hand 
Drawihg.  In  the  Sophomore  year  the  students  advance  to 
Topographical  Drawing  and  the  use  of  Conventional  Signs, 
Ornamentation  and  Lettering;  Mechanism,  with  lectures  on 
the  principles  and  drawings  of  parts  of  Machines.  In  the  second 
semester  they  are  instructed  in  Shades  and  Shadows,  Linear 
Perspective,  and  Drawing  for  Stone-Cutting.  Examples  from 
numerical  data  are  always  given,  and  working  drawings  are 
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made  from  these  data.  In  the  Junior  year,  plans  of  surveys, 
plane  table  work,  and  finished  map  and  profile  of  the  railroad 
line  run  by  the  class  are  made.  The  Senior  class  are  occupied 
with  the  designs  in  Engineering  Construction,  and  later,  with 
their  Thesis  Drawings. 

Besides  the  course  of  lectures  on  Pure  Mechanism,  a  course 
is  given,  in  the  Senior  year,  upon  the  principles  of  Machine 
Construction,  and  an  explanation  and  analysis  of  the  action  of 
the  Prime  Movers; — Turbines  and  other  Water  Wheels,  the 
Steam  Engine,  etc.  Portions  of  Machines,  Working  Models  of 
Turbines,  the  Steam  Engines  and  Pumps  running  in  the  Uni- 
versity buildngs,  Drawings,  Photographs,  etc.,  are  used  to 
illustrate  the  instruction. 

The  drawings  made  by  the  different  classes  during  the  year 
are  retained  until  the  close  of  the  same,  when  they  are  dis- 
played, at  Commencement,  in  the  several  drawing-rooms,  to 
those  who  may  desire  to  inspect  them. 

Examinations,  usually  written,  arc  held  at  the  close  of 
each  study,  or  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  But  at  any  time, 
without  previous  notice,  the  classes  may  be  examined  on  any 
portion  of  their  previous  work,  to  test  their  actual  knowledge, 
and  as  much  account  will  be  made  of  the  results  of  such  exam- 
inations as  of  the  regular  ones,  to.  determine  the  student's 
fitness  to  pass  in  that  branch. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  the  same  as  those  for 
admission  to  the  Scientific  Course,  except  in  Botany.  They 
may  be  found  on  page  35. 

THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  at  present  pursued  is  as  follows,  the 
technical  branches  being  printed  in  small  capitals.  (Those 
branches  not  technical  will  be  found  much  more  in  detail  on 

pp.  39-46.) 

FiiERHMitN. — Mathematics. — Part  III.  of  Olney's  Geometry.  Plane 
and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  Part  III.  of  Olney's  Algebra,  or  an  equiv- 
alent in  othor  authors. 
£ 
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Geouetrical  Drawing. — Warren's  Pl^ne  Projection  Drawing.  Use 
of  India  Ink  and  Water  Colors.    Isometric  Projection. 

Descriptive  Geometry. — Church's,  and  Drawing  of  Problems  in 
Descriptive  Geometry. 

French, — Translations  from  Frencli  into  English,  and  from  English 
into  French.    French  Composition  and  Conversation. 

English  Language, — Lectures.  Gilmore's  Art  of  Expression.  Ex- 
ercises in  Elocution  and  in  Grammatical  Criticism. 

Rhetoric. — Lectures;  IliU's  Rhetoric.  Exercises  in  English  Com- 
position. 

Botany  (Optional). — Jiiements  of  Structural  and  Systematic  Botany, 

Free-iiaxd  Drawing. 

Sophomores. — Mathematks. — General  Geometry  and  Calculus. 

P%«tc«. -Mechanics,  Acoustics,  and  Optics.  Deschanel's  Text- 
book.   Lectures. 

■ 

Drawing. — Ornamentation  and  Lettering.  Topographical  Draw- 
ing. Lectures  on  Principles  of  Mechanism.  Machine  Drawing;  from 
Models  and  Machinery.  Shades  and  Shadows,  Church's.  Linear  Per- 
spective.   Stereotomy. 

Chemistry. — Elementary  Chemi:5try.  Heat,  Electricity  and  Magnet- 
ism.   Ivcctures. 

Astronomy. — Doscri  pt  i  ve. 

English. — Essays. 

Juniors. — Surveying. — Lectures.  Theory  and  adjustments  of  Level,. 
Transit,  Compass,  Solar  Compass.  Plane  Table,  and  Sextant.  Henck's 
Field-Book  for  Engineers.  Rankine's  Civil  Engineering,  Part  III., 
('hap.  I.  Levelling,  Topography,  Staking  out  Work,  Computation  of 
Quantities,  Preparation  of  Estimates,  Field  Practice,  Drawing  of  Plans,. 
Maps,  and  Profiles;  all  with  special  reference  to  the  details  of  actual 
practice. 

English  Exercises.-  -Elective. 

Astronomy. — Computation  of  Time,  Latitude,  and  Longitude. 

Mathematics.— General  Geometrv  and  Calculus. 

History. — Media?val  and  Modern  History ;  Ja  ctures. 

Analytical  Mechanics. — Wood's  Analytical  Mechanics,  with  Lec- 
tures. 

German. — Whitney's  Grammar,  Exercises  and  Reader.  German 
Composition  and  Conversation. 

Seniors. — Civil  ExGiNEERiNCi. — Rankine's  Civil  Engineering,  Parts 
II.  and  III.,  and  Lectures.  Materials  and  Structures.  Principles  of 
Stability  and  Strength,  Resistance  of  Materials,  Beams,  Trusses,  Gird- 
ers, Roofs,  Bridges,  in  AVood  and  Iron;  Arches  in  Stone  and  Iron; 
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Stress  Diagrams  and  Graphical  Methods;  Earthwork,  Masonry,  Retain- 
ing Walls,  Foundation?,  Tunnels,  Flow  and  Distribution  of  Water. 
Sanitary  and  Hydraulic  Engineering,  Drainage,  and  Sewerage,  Canals 
and  Tidal  AVorks. 

Enqineering  Design. — Original  Problems  and  Designs  for  Roofs, 
Bridges  and  Structures  of  Wood,  Iron  and  Stone.  Working  and 
Detail  Dniwings;  Bills  of  Materials,  Diagrams  and  Strain  Sheets. 

M.U'iiiXERY  AND  Prime  Movers. — Tiicory  and  Construction  of 
Machines.    Water- AVheels.    Steam  Engine. 

Mineralogy  and  Geology. — Mineralogy  and  Lithology.  Dynamical 
and  Structural  Geology. 

German, — Study  of  German  continued. 

Elective. — Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Engineering  Design,  etc. 

Preparation  of  Graduating  Thesis. 

ADVANCED  STUDIES. 

An  advanced  course  of  study  is  offered  to  graduates  of  the 
Civil  Engineering  Course  and  to  Resident  trraduates.     It  will 

consist  of : 

Civil  Exgineerixo. — Further  investigations  of  the  Theory  of  Con- 
struction, more  especially  in  the  direction  of  Continuous  Girders,  Re- 
volving Draw-Spans,  Rigid  and  Braced  Arches,  etc. 

Also  a  more  extended  course  on  the  Steam  Engine  and  other 
Prime  Movers. 

Projects  ix  Exgixeerixg. 

Mathematics, — Calculus  of  Variations. 

AsTROxoMY. — Theoretical  Astronomy. — Numerical  Calculus,  Theory 
of  Interpolation  and  Quadratures,  ^lethod  of  Least  Squares.  Calcu- 
lation of  the  special  and  general  Perturbations  of  Planets  and  Pertur- 
bations of  Comets. 

Physics. — Work  in  Physical  Laboratory  and  Mathematical  Theory 
of  Light  and  Sound.    Heat,  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

Chemistry. — Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Germ  AX  axd  Frexch. — Advanced  Studies. 


II.    SCHOOL  OF  MINES. 

At  the  session  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1875,  an  act  wa8 
passed  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Mines 
at  the  University.  In  this  act  provision  was  made  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Professor  of  Mining  p]ngineering,  a  Profes- 
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8or  of  Metallurgy,  and  a  Professor  of  Architecture  and  Design, 
with  the  necessary  assistant  instructors.  A  liberal  appropria- 
ation  was  also  made  for  the  purchase  of  special  apparatus  and 
for  the  general  equipment  of  the  school.  In  compliance  with 
this  act  of  the  Legislature,  the  school  was  opened  for  the 
reception  of  students  in  September,  1875,  and  steady  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  fitting  up  of  the  metallurgical  laboratory, 
and  in  securing  the  necessary  appliances  for  imparting  the 
highest  theoretical  and  best  practical  instruction  possible. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Mines  are 
the  same  as  those  for  admission  to  the  Scientific  Course,  except 
in  Botany.    See  page  35. 

The  regular  course  of  study  covers  four  years,  but  students 
may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing,  if  properly  qualified, 
at  any  time  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year.  Those 
who  complete  the  full  course  of  study,  pass  all  the  required 
examinations,  and  present  a  satisfactory  thesis  UDon  some 
topic  connected  with  mining,  or  metallurgy,  will  receive  the 
degree  of  Mining  Engineer.  Special  students,  not  candidates 
for  a  degree,  may  also  be  allowed  to  take  such  portions  of  the 
course  of  study  as  they  may  be  found  qualified,  upon  exami- 
nation, to  take  with  profit. 

For  the  first  two  3'ears,  the  studies  pursued  by  the  students 
in  this  School  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  pursued  by  the 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer.  In  the  last  two 
years  of  the  course,  some  of  the  studies  of  the  Civil  Engin- 
eering course  are  taken,  but  the  chief  attention  is  directed  to 
the  subjects,  of  Mineralogy,  Geology,  and  Chemistry,  with  their 
applications  to  Mining,  Metallurg}'^,  and  Assaying.  The  details 
of  mining  and  metallurgical  practice  are  taught  in  the  fourth 

year. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Fresh MEX. — Mathematics;  French;  Descriptive  Geometry;  Geometri- 
cal Drawing;  English  Language;  Rhetoric;  Free-Hand  Drawing. — Same 
as  in  the  Civil  Engineering  Course. 

Sophomores. — Mathematies ;  Physics;  Chemistry;  Descriptive  AstroU' 
omy;  Essays. — Same  asir.  the  Civil  Engineering  Course. 

German. — Whitney's  Text-books. 
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Juniors. — Mathematics;  Analytical  Mcchajiics;  Land  Surveying  and 
Field  Work, — ^Same  as  the  Civil  Engineering  Course. 

Mineralogy  aud  Lithology, — Lectures.  D.ina*s  System  of  Mineral- 
ogy. Von  Cotta  and  Lawrence's  Lithology.  Systematic  Practice 
in  determining  minerals  and  rocks  by  means  of  their  physical  prop- 
erties. 

Analytical  Chemistry,  qualitative  and  quantitative.     See  page  79. 

Seniors. — Geology. — Dana's  Manual  of  Geology.  Lectures.  Eco- 
nomic Geology.  Phenomena  of  Veins  and  Mineral  Deposits.  Von 
Cotta's  Treatise  on  Ore  Deposits,  translated  by  Prime.  Special  Geol- 
ogy of  Mining  Districts.    Palaeontology. 

Analytical  Chemistry. — Examination  of  fuels,  furnace  products, 
slags,  and  refractory  materials.    G.is  analysis,  analysis  of  air  of  mines. 

Assaying. — See  page  80. 

Mi'iing  Engineering. — Lecture-^,  with  constant  reference  to  standard 
works.  Explorations,  boring,  shaft  sinking,  tunnelling,  laying  out  of 
mines,  excavating,  motors,  transportation,  hoisting,  ventilation,  drain- 
age and  pumping,  the  water  supply,  treatment  of  fires  in  mines,  oro 
dressing,  and  the  elucidation  of  the  principles  involved  in  each  case. 

Mine  Surveying. — Lectures.  Practice  upon  problems  and  in  plot- 
ting.   Study  of  plans  and  sections  of  mines. 

Metallurgy. — Lectures,  with  frequent  reference  to  the  works  of 
Percy,  Kerl,  Phillips,  and  others.  Principles  of  smoliing;  fuels;  fur- 
nace construction;  fire-proof  materials;  problems  in  calorific  power 
and  calorific  intensity;  slag.-5,  special  processes  for  copper,  lead,  silver, 
gold:  metallurgy  of  iron;  varieties  of  iron  aud  steel;  treatment  of 
ores  containing  arsenic,  antimony,  nickel,  cobalt,  bismuth,  tin,  and 
other  metals. 

Resistance  of  Materials;  Machinery  and  Prime  Movers. — With  Civil 
Engineering  Seniors. 

For  the  first  two  years  the  students  of  the  School  of  Mines 
pursue  nearly  all  their  studies  in  connection  with  the  Civil 
Engineering  classes;  but  for  the  remainder  of  the  time  the 
separation  between  the  courses  of  Civil  and  ^Mining  Engineer- 
ing is  more  marked.  For  details  relating  to  the  branches  pur- 
sued in  common  in  the  two  courses,  reference  is  made  to  the 
remarks  found  under  the  head  of  Civil  Engineering,  page  61 . 

The  elements  of  Chemistry,  in  connection  with  the  phenom- 
ena of  heat,  electricity  and  magnetism,  are  taken  up  by  lec- 
tures and  recitations  in  the  second  semester  of  the  Sophomore 
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year.  Anahjtical  Chemistry  is  begun  in  the  Junior  year,  and  is 
kept  up  during  two  years.  For  further  information  upon  this 
point  see  pages  77  and  78. 

The  course  in  Mtneralogi/  and  Lithologf/  is  made  thorough 
and  practical.  The  first  subject  in  order  is  Crystallography, 
which  is  fully  illustrated  by  means  of  sciopticon  projections 
and  by  a  large  collection  of  wooden  models,  with  which  each 
student  will  be  obliged  to  make  himself  familiar.  A  set  of 
over  sixty  glass  models,  imported  from  Germany,  adds  materi- 
ally to  the  facilities  of  instruction  in  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject. Following  Crystallography,  the  other  physical  properties 
of  minerals,  such  as  hardness,  lustre,  diaphaneity,  color  and 
structure,  arc  taken  up  in  turn,  and  the  student  is  made  famil- 
iar with  their  relative  importance  as  means  of  identifying  min- 
eral species.  Special  descriptive  Mineralogy  comes  next,  and 
the  more  important  species  of  minerals  will  be  studied  in 
detail,  with  constant  reference  to  Dana's  System  of  Mineral- 
ogy. Upon  the  completion  of  the  descriptive  portion  of  the 
subject,  the  study  of  Lithology  is  pursued  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, necessitating  a  constant  application  of  the  knowledge 
gained  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  course. 

The  mineralogical  cabinet  contains  about  iyfiOd  specimens, 
embracing  all  the  varieties  of  iron,  copper,  and  silver  ores  and 
their  associated  minerals  from  the  different  localities  of  the 
Luke  Superior  mining  district,  as  well  as  rare  collections  from 
other  States  and  from  foreign  lands.  In  addition  to  the  large 
cabinet,  a  working  collection  of  nearly  a  thousand  specimens 
of  the  more  common  minerals,  ores,  and  rocks  in  all  their 
varieties  and  groupings  is  freely  accessible  to  the  students  for 
study  and  practice,  under  suitable  restrictions  to  prevent  any 
unnecessary  damage  to  the  specimens. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  course  in  Miacralogjj  and  Lith- 
ologf/, the  subject  of  Geology  is  taken  up  and  continued  through 
the  whole  of  the  Senior  year.  The  subject  is  taught  by  lec- 
tures, recitations,  and  the  free  use  of  the  extensive  geological 
collections  belonging  to  the  University.  See  pp.  1 4  and  15.  Par- 
ticular attention  is  paid  to  the  geology  of  mines  and  mineral 
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districta,  and  to  the  modes  of  occurrence  of  mineral  substances 
which  have  an  economical  or  commercial  importance.  Pala)- 
ontology  is  taught  so  far  as  to  enable  the  student  to  recognize 
the  leading  American  fossils.  The  several  State  Geological 
Reports  are  referred  to  for  details  relating  to  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  country,  and  the  methods  and  objects  of  geological 
surveys  will  be  explained. 

In  Mining  Engineering  the  inslruction  is  given  mainly  by 
lectures.  The  machines  in  use  at  the  best  mines  are  described, 
and  the  mutual  relations  of  parts  explained  and  illustrated 
with  the  aid  of  plates  and  diagrams ;  and  the  different  opera- 
tions connected  with  the  discovery,  opening,  development, 
and  working  of  mines  are  studied  in  their  proper  order. 
Models  of  mines  and  mining  machinery  will  be  accumulated 
as  rapidly  as  circumstances  admit.  A  very  valuable  model  of 
a  stamp  mill  has  been  given  to  the  University  by  the  (/alumet 
and  Hecla  Mining  Company. 

The  facilities  for  instruction  in  Metallurg}/  arc  of  a  very 
high  grade.  This  branch  is  taken  up  in  the  Senior  year,  after 
a  solid  foundation  has  been  laid  by  nearly  two  years  of  work 
in  the  Chemical  Laboratory.  Instruction  is  given  by  means 
of  an  extensive  course  of  lectures  and  recitations  upon  the  more 
theoretical  aspects  of  the  subject,  and  by  a  thorough  drill  in  the 
fundamental  principles  upon  which  all  successful  smelting  ope- 
rations have  to  be  conducted.  A  large  and  convenient  Metallur- 
gical Laboratory  lias  been  recently  fitted  up  in  connection  with 
the  Chemical  Laboratorv.  It  contains  alreadv  a  small  Blake 
crusher,  a  California  stamp  mill  with  two  i^tamps  driven  by 
Meam  power,  four  cupel  furnaces,  four  large  wind  furnaces,  a 
lathe  and  a  blacksmith's  forge  and  anvil.  Additional  appara- 
tus is  to  be  i)rocured  before  the  end  of  the  current  year.  A 
large  quantity  of  ores  and  furnace  products  has  been  obtained 
from  the  Wyandotte  Silver  Smelting  and  Refining  Company, 
and  from  Nevada,  to  which  additions  will  be  made  from  time 
to  time.  The  ores  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  will  always  be 
fully  represented.  In  this  laboratory  the  subject  of  assaying 
can  be  taught  to  great  advantage. 
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The  formation  of  a  metallurgical  and  industrial  cabinet 
will  also  be  made  an  important  duty  in  connection  with  thia 
department.  A  model  collection  of  iron  ores  and  furnace  pro- 
ducts has  been  received  for  this  collection  from  Cincinnati,  and 
a  set  of  over  250  specimens,  illustrating  the  iron  and  copper 
industries  of  the  Lake  Superior  region,  has  lately  been  sent 
from  Philadelphia,  being  a  part  of  what  was  displayed  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition.  It  iS  hoped  that  numerous  contribu- 
tions will  be  made  to  this  cabinet  from  friends  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  of  this  School. 

ARCHITECTURE  AND  DESIGN. 

The  formal  instruction  in  Architecture  and  Design  which 
was  begun  in  1876,  is  suspended  in  consequence  of  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  University.  But  it  is  hoped  that 
at  no  distant  day  this  instruction  may  be  resumed. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 

While  no  course  of  instruction  looking  to  this  profession 
has  been  established,  the  greater  part  of  the  studies  prescribed 
for  the  students  in  Civil  Engineering  will  be  found  needful  by 
those  students  in  Selected  Studies  who  may  wish  to  devote 
especial  attention  to  this  branch.  In  the  Senior  year,  the  in- 
struction more  akin  to  Mechanical  Engineering  is:  Pure  Me- 
chanism, or  the  General  Principles  of  Machinery,  including 
Gearing,  Cams,  Screws,  Cranks  and  Levers,  with  Problems  and 
Machine  Drawing;  also,  lectures  upon  the  Prime  Movers^ 
Water  Wheels  and  the  Steam  Engine.  This  work  may  be 
taken  by  students  in  Selected  Studies,  one  year  earlier,  in 
place  of  Surveying,  and  in  the  next  year  they  can  take  up 
Rankine's  "Machinerv  and  Mill  work  "  and  Rankine's  "Steam 
Engine  and  other  Prime  Movers,"  a  more  extended  course 
than  is  i)ursued  by  the  other  classes.  They  may  also  have 
practice  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory  in  Qualitative  and  Quan- 
titative Analysis,  with  special  reference  to  the  Metallurgy  of 
Iron  and  Steel. 
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III.   SPECIAL  AND  ADVANCED  COURSES  IN 

SCIENCE. 

I.    MINERALOGY  AND  GEOLOGY. 

The  general  course  in  these  two  sciences  covers  nearly  two 
semesters,  during  which  the  students  attend  the  same  exercises 
as  those  of  the  Classical  and  Scientific  courses,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  special  practice  hours. 

Advanced  students,  or  those  who  have  completed  the  gen- 
eral course,  will  be  furnished  with  the  requisite  facilities  for  a 
further  prosecution  of  their  studies  in  connection  with  the 
special  course  in  Palasontology  or  with  the  classes  in  the  School 
of  Mines. 

II.  ZOOLOGY. 

Seniors  of  the  Classical  and  Latin  and  Scientific  courses 
electing  Zoology  for  the  first  semester,  will  attend  a  course  of 
lectures  in  Systematic  Zoology,  illustrated  with  specimens  from 
the  collection  in  the  Museum. 

Seniors  of  the  Classical  and  Latin  and  Scientific  courses 
electing  Zoology  for  the  second  semester,  will  be  given  special 
work  in  identifying  species  of  birds,  reptiles,  or  other  groups 
of  animals.  The  specimens  for  study  will  be  furnished  by  the 
University. 

The  kind  of  work  done  during  the  second  semester  by 
Seniors  of  the  above  mentioned  classes  will  make  it  necessary 
for  them  to  have  taken  the  course  of  lectures  given  in  the  first 
semester,  or  their  equivalent  in  Systematic  Zoology. 

Seniors  of  the  Scientific  course  electing  Zoology,  will  be 
given  special  work  in  the  identification  of  species,  during  one 
or  both  semesters,  as  they  may  elect. 

Advanced  students  will  be  received  into  the  classes  of 
Seniors  electing  Zoology ;  or  if  too  far  advanced  to  get  profit 
from  these  will  be  given  special  work. 

III.  BOTANY. 

Special  courses  in  Botany  are  given  during  both  semesters 
of  the  Senior  year. 
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In  the  first  semester,  Structural  and  Phijftiological  Botanij  is 
taken  up.  The  practical  work  will  consist  of, — first,  the  micro- 
scopical examination  of  plant  tissues,  illustrated  by  drawings 
and  descriptions,  and  tested  by  the  identification  of  unknown 
vegetable  substances  in  powder;  second,  investigation  of  the 
physiological  data  for  plants  by  means  of  instruments  made  for 
the  purpose.  This  part  of  the  course  will  be  enlarged  as  rap- 
idly as  the  necessary  instruments  can  be  provided.  The  prac- 
tical work  will  be  accompanied  b}^  lectures  and  recitations. 
The  books  of  reference  are  "Sachs's  Text-book  of  Botany,"  and 
*' Han dbuch  der  Experimental  Physiologic,"  Johnson's  "How 
€rops  Feed,"  and  "  How  Crops  Grow,"  and  "  Harrington's  Mi- 
croscopical Examination  of  Crude  Drugs  and  other  Vegetable 
Products." 

In  the  second  semester  a  course  in  Cryptoyamic  Botany  is 
<;ontinued  to  the  end  of  the  year.  A  practical  study  of  the 
leading  groups  of  Cryptogamic  plants,  with  observations  of  their 
anatomy  and  physiology,  is  carried  forward  in  connection  with 
thQ  lectures.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  study  of  Fungi 
and  their  relations  to  other  plants,  and  original  investigation 
in  this  direction  is  encouraged  as  much  as  possible.  Sachs's 
"Text-book  of  Botany,"  Hooker  and  Baker's  " Synopsis  Fili- 
cum,"  Sullivant's  "  Icones  Muscorum,"  an  edition  of  Gray's 
Manual  of  Botany,  containing  the  Mosses  and  Hepaticic,  Cook's 
"Handbook  of  the  British  Fungi,"  Tulasne's  "Selecta  Fungo- 
rum  Carpologia,"  and  DeBary's  '*  Morphologic  und  Physiologic 
der  Pilze,"  are  among  the  most  important  books  of  reference 
for  this  course. 

These  courses  will  be  made  as  practical  as  possible.  For 
this  purpose  the  student  will  be  expected  to  apply  for  a  table 
in  the  Microscopical  Laboratory,  where  all  the  necessary 
materials,  microscopes,  and  other  instruments  will  be  provided 
at  a  cost  only  sufficient  to  cover  actual  expenses  on  the  part  of 
the  University. 

Instruction  is  given  in  Practical  Microscopy,  the  use  of 
Micro-Chemical  Reagents,  and  other  methods  of  observation, 
in  drawing  and  measuTing  from  the  Microscope,  etc.     The 
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Microscopical  Laboratory  is  open  every  morning  from  81  to 
12}  o'clock.  The  charge  for  the  use  of  Microscopes,  other  in- 
struments and  materials,  is  at  present  fixed  at  five  dollars  for 
each  semester  or  fraction  of  a  semester,  which  amount  must 
be  deposited  by  each  student  with  the  Steward  of  the  Univer- 
sity before  his  application  for  a  table  can  be  entered.  Students 
are  responsible  for  the  apparatus  furnished  them,  and  are 
required  to  make  good  any  injury  to  the  instruments  under 
their  charge. 

Among  the  works  of  reference  to  be  used  in  the  Labora- 
tory are  Carpenter's  "Microscope,"  the  " Micrographic  Dic- 
tionary," Schalt's  "  Mikroskop  und  seine  Anwendung,"  Fliicki- 
ger  and  Handbury's  "  Pharmacographia,"  Berg's  "  Anato- 
mischer  Atlas,"  etc. 

The  Botanical  Course  in  the  Scljool  of  Pharmacv  is  described 
on  pages  81  and  S2. 

IV.     PHYSICS. 

The  study  of  Experimental  Mechanics,  Acoustics  and 
Optics,  is  taken  up  during  the  first  semester  of  the  Senior  year. 
The  text-book,  Deschanel's  "Natural  Philosophy."  is  largely 
supplemented  by  lectures  and  experiments,  on  all  of  which 
regular  recitations  are  had.  Heat  and  Electricity  are  taken  uj) 
in  the  second  semester  in  connection  with  General  Chemistry. 

Under  an  appropriation  by  the  last  Legislature  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  opening  a  Physical  Laljoratory  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  semester,  February  18,  1878.  The 
rooms  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Department  of  Physics  extend 
in  a  direct  line  over  125  feet,  and  are  lighted  from  the  North, 
East  and  South,  and  provided  with  steam,  gas  and  water. 

Here  a  systematic  course  of  physical  measurements  is  pro- 
vided ;  such  a  course  as  will  give  the  student  familiarity  with 
apparatus  and  its  manipulation,  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  important  tables  of  the  text-book  have 
been  made  out,  and  confidence  in  their  accuracy.  For  this 
purpose  apparatus  has  been  provided  for  the  accurate  deter- 
mination of  weights  and  measures,  linear  and  cubic,  of  specific 
gravity,  elasticity  of  bodies,  strength  and  stiff'ness  of  beams, 
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and  simple  structures  as  trusses,  bridges,  etc.;  for  flow  of 
liquids  and  gases,  for  many  measures  of  rates  of  vibration  of 
sounding  bodies,  of  the  index  of  refraction  in  solids  and 
liquids,  of  wave  length  of  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  and 
in  the  spectrum  of  common  materials,  of  the  intensity  of  light, 
and  of  the  amount  of  light  absorbed  by  various  shades,  etc. ; 
of  the  strength  of  galvanic  batteries,  and  the  resistance  of  con- 
ductors, of  specific  and  latent  heat,  etc.,  etc. 

The  plan  followed  will  be  in  the  main  the  one  developed 
through  many  years  of  successful  operation  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology.  Pickering's  "  Elements  of  Phys- 
ical Manipulation"  will  be  used  as  a  text-book.  It  is,  of 
course,  understood  that  in  this  course  the  students  perform  all 
the  experiments  themselves. 

As  the  schedule  is  arranged,  work  in  the  Laboratory  comes 
as  an  elective  for  Seniors,  Juniors  (Scientific  Course),  and 
Sophomores  (Engineers),  but  its  advantages  are  opened  to 
special  students,  who  have  had  sufficient  previous  study  of 
Physics  to  profit  by  the  course. 

Those  desiring  to  become  familiar  with  the  ordinary  appa- 
ratus and  lecture  experiments  can  also  be  accommodated  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

In  case  a  sufficient  number  of  students  who  expect  to  teach 
desire  it,  during  the  spring,  a  short  course  of  lectures  will 
be  given,  illustrated  by  such  easy  experiments  as  can  be 
repeated  in  any  school  with  little  trouble,  and  at  a  very  trifling 
expense.  No  examination  will  be  required  in  connection  with 
this  course. 

No  extra  fees  are  required  for  any  of  the  work  in  Physics. 

V.    PURE  MATHEMATICS. 

'i'he  description  of  the  work  in  Pure  Mathematics  will  be 

found  on  page  43. 

VI.    ASTRONOMY. 

Tlie  Course  in  Higher  Astronomy  embraces  two  years,  and 
begins  with  the  first  semester  of  the  Senior  year. 

The  following  subjects  give  direction  to  the  lectures  of  the 
course: 
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Formation  of  Iho  Fundamental  Equations  of  Motion.  Integra- 
tion of  the  Equations  for  Undisturbed  Motion,  and  Determination  of 
the  Elements  of  the  Orbit.  Theory  of  Interpolation.  Calculation  of 
Ephemerides. 

Calculation  of  the  Orbits  of  the  Celestial  Bodies  from  Tliree  or 
more  Observations.  Correction  of  the  Elements.  Combination  of  Ob- 
servations by  the  method  of  Least  Squares.  Special  and  General  Per- 
turbations.   Determination  of  Time,  Latitude  and  Longitude. 

Theory  of  the  Instruments. 

During  the  course  the  student  has  access  to  the  instruments 
of  the  Observatory,  under  the  special  direction  of  the  Professor 
and  is  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  observations. 

VII.    MODERN'LANGUAGES. 

Large  facilities  are  furnished  for  the  study  of  the  Modern 
Languages,  with  reference  to  the  oral  use  of  them,  or  to  the 
reading  of  foreign  treatises  on  Science.  A  detailed  description 
of  the  work  is  found  on  page  41. 

VIII.     CHEMISTRY. 

The  preparation  for  giving  instruction  inGeneral  Chemistry, 
Chemical  Physics,  Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry,  Metallur- 
gy and  Pharmacy,  are  most  ample  and  complete.  The  lecture- 
room  in  Chemical  Physics  and  General  Chemistry  will  accom- 
modate nearly  five  hundred  students,  and  is  arranged  with  ele- 
vated seats,  having  special  reference  to  experimental  illustra- 
tion. The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  the  use  of  a  large  collec- 
tion of  the  most  approved  apparatus,  covering  the  subjects  of 

I  Heat,  Spectrum  Analysis,  Electricity  and  General  Chemistry. 

The  use  of  the  lantern,  of  the  most  approved  construction, 
lighted  by  the  calcium  light  of  electric  discharge,  enables  the 

I  Professor  to  exhibit  delicate  experiments  upon  the  screen,  so 

as  to  be  seen  by  a  large  audience.  These  lectures  are  made  as 
practical,  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  as  strict  science  will 
permit.  The  instruction  in  Metallurgy  is  illustrated  by  the 
use  of  a  rare  and  expensive  collection  of  furnace  models  con- 
structed upon  an  accurate  scale;  embracing  models  for  the 
smelting  of  Iron  and  Copper,  Lead,  Silver,  Zinc,  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  Steel  and  Glass. 
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The  Laboratory  of  Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry  occu- 
pies a  ground  space  of  16,000  square  feet,  and  contains  six 
work-rooms  devoted  to  different  branches  of  experimental 
study,  furnishing  in  all  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  students' 
tables.  Each  table  is  supplied  with  gas,  water,  and  wash- 
basin and  waste-pipe,  and  with  suitable  apparatqs.  Each  stu- 
dent has  an  average  area  of  fifty-five  square  feet,  and  an  air 
space  of  eight  hundred  cubic  feet.  The  Laboratory  is  fur- 
nished with  sand,  water  and  steam  baths,  drying  ovens,  and 
exhaust  connections  for  filtration.  In  the  balance  room,  accu- 
rate balances  are  separately  assigned  to  the  students  in  quanti- 
tative work,  and  microscopes  are  provided  in  the  microscopic 
room  for  those  who  require  these  instruments.  The  general 
furnace  room.  (30  by  100  feet)  is  supplied  with  assay,  blast, 
and  other  metallurgic  furnaces,  and  with  the  apparatus  for 
ultimate  organic  analysis.  The  standard  works  of  reference 
for  Chemistry  and  the  allied  sciences  are  kept  accessible'to  the 
students.  Tlie  Laboratory  rooms  arc  well  ventilated  by  Sturt- 
evant  fan  ventilators. 

Expenses  op  the  Laboratory, — It  is  the  design  of  the 
Regents  that  the  chemicals  and  apparatus  actually  consumed 
in  the  individual  manipulations  of  the  student,  shall  be  paid 
for  by  him.  With  this  view,  the  student  on  entering  the  Lab- 
oratory makes  a  deposit  of  ten  dollars,  a  complete  suit  of  appa- 
ratus is  inventoried  to  him,  and  from  time  to  time  additional 
supplies  are  furnished.  An  accurate  account  is  kept.  On 
leaving  the  Laboratory  he  is  credited  with  what  may  remain 
unconsumed,  and  the  balance  is  struck.  All  supplies  are  fur- 
nished the  student  at  the  printed  price  current  of  New  York 
dealers.  The  Laboratory  expenses  of  students  will  vary  with 
their  prudence  and  economy.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
average  is  one  dollar  and  twenty  cants  per  week  for  all  Labor- 
atory courses. 

IX.    ANALYTICAL  AND  APPLIED  CHEMISTRY. 

1 .  Requirements  for  Admission  to  the  Jjahoratory . — Before  commenc- 
ing work  at  his  table,  the  student  must  be  able  to  write  the  formula? 
of  salts.    To  do  this  he  miTst  b^  prepared  in  the  constitution  of  the 
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adds  and  the  quantivalence  of  the  metals,  and  in  the  rules  of  combi- 
nation. For  this  preparation  any  text-book  of  elementary  chemistry 
(written  in  the  modern  notation)  may  be  used.  The  completion  of 
qualitative  analysis  is  a  requisite  to  admission  in  any  other  course  of 
laboratory  work. 

2.  QualUcUlue  Analysis. — (1)  Study  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
acids  and  bases  in  known  materiaL  This  study  is  pursued  by  opera- 
tions of  analysis,  as  required  in  identifying  and  separating  compounds  ; 
operations  of  synthesis,  showing  the  action  of  compounds  upon  each 
other;  by  use  of  the  text-books  of  analysis  and  of  general  chemistry, 
for  each  acid  and  base ;  and  by  constructing  statements  of  all  chemical 
changes,  in  equations.  When  able  to  pass  examination  upon  the 
means  of  identifying  and  separating  each  acid  and  base,  and  upon  the 
incompatibilities  of  their  salts,  and  to  write  and  explain  the  chemical 
equations  (which  must  now  be  submitted  with  notes  of  the  work  in 
permanent  form)  the  student  is  passed  to  the  latter  part  of  qualitative 
work.  (2)  Tfie  Analysis  of  Unknown  Materials,  Kach  student  receives 
a  separate  set,  comprising  sixty  unknown  mixtures,  (solids  and  solu- 
tions). After  analysis  of  each  five  mixtures,  the  student  reports  his 
results.  When  the  analyses  have  all  been  correctly  rcjiorted,  and  the 
study  of  oxydizing  and  reducing  agents  is  completed,  the  student 
receives  the  final  qualitative  examination.  The  text-book  is  Douglas 
and  Prescott's  Qualitative  Analysis,  and  for  general  Chemistry,  Blox- 
am's  Chemistry,  Eliot  and  Storer's,  or  Miller's  Inorganic.  Reference 
should  be  made  to  Storer's  Dictionary  of  Solubilities,  and  Watts's  Dic- 
tionary of  Chemistry. 

3.  Blow- Pipe  Analysis. — The  determination  of  one  hundred  repre- 
sentative minerals  by  qualitative  blow-pipe  analysis.  Text-book, 
Brush's  Manual,  with  the  secondary  use  of  Dana's  Manual  of  Miner- 
alogy, and  with  reference  to  Dana's  System.  The  last  mentioned  work 
is  provided  at  the  Laboratory.  Plattner's  Manual  (required  for  the 
work  in  assaying)  is  a  valuable  work  of  reference  in  this  course. 

4.  Quantitative  Analysis..^{l)  Determinations  of  Density  of. Solids 
and  Liquids.  (2)  Gravimetric  Determinations.  (3)  Volumetric  De- 
terminations. (4)  Gravimetric  Separations.  (5)  Industrial  and  Com- 
mercial Analyses,  comprising  work  upon  the  materials  of  that  branch 
of  applied  Chemistry  chosen  by  the  student,  as  follows:  For  Metal- 
lurgy and  Mining, — ores,  gangues,  slags,  fluxes,  furnace  materials,  fuels, 
pig  iron  and  steel,  etc.  For  Manufactures, — the  crude  materials  and 
raw  and  refined  products  of  the  chemical  manufactures,  paints,  glass 
and  pottery,  cements,  etc.  For  Agriculture, — fertilizers,  and  ash  of 
plants.    The  analysis  of  mineral  and  potable  waters  is  included  in  this 
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division.  In  the  class  room  a  study  is  made  of  quantitative  determin- 
ations and  separations,  extending  beyond  those  performed  in  the  lab- 
oratory. Text-book:  Fresenius's  Quantitative  Analysis,  with  reference 
to  the  works  of  Storer,  Thorpe,  Noad,  Crookes,  Normandy,  RammeLs- 
berg,  and  others,  in  the  library. 

5'.  Assaying. — (1)  Practice  in  the  blow-pipe  assay  of  the  precioas 
metals,  copper  and  lead,  taken  in  alloy  and  in  ore.  Guide,  Plattner's 
Manual  of  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis  with  the  blow-pipe. 
(•2)  Volumetric  determinations  of  iron  and  silver— following  Fresenius. 
(3)  The  crucible  assay  of  the  precious  and  base  metals,  from  their  ores. 
Mitcheirs  Assaying  is  the  work  most  in  requisition,  for  methods  by 
crucible  and  scorification. 

6.  For  the  Detection  and  Estimation  of  Impurities  in  articles  of  com- 
merce the  analyst  requires  training  in  Qualitative  Analysis  (2),  Quan- 
titative Analysis  (4),  Proximate  Organic  AnalyMs  (Pharmacy  12),  and 
In  Pharmaceutical  Botany  and  Microscoj>y  (Phjirmacy  7).  With  and 
after  the  work  in  Proximate  Organic  Analysis,  there  is  practice  in 
analyses  of  foods,  condiment'^,  alcoholic  liquors,  oils,  soaps,  medicinal 
mixtures,  etc.  The  exercises  in  the. recognition  and  estiraati^^n  of 
i:r. purities  and  substitutions  embrace  examinations  of  articles  used 
in  the  various  industrial  arts  and  in  the  household,  or  brought  in  ques- 
tion in  the  service  of  hygiene.  Lectures  are  given  on  these  subjects 
as  explained  under  Pharmacy  11  and  13.  Besides  the  books  elsewhere 
referred  to,  the  recent  works  of  Wanklyn  (Milk,  Tea,  Cofl'ee,  Cocoa, 
etc.)  Hager's  Untersuchungen,  the  (London)  Pharmaceutical  Journal 
for  the  last  five  years,  and  the  London  Analyst,  arc  especially  useful. 

7.  Toxicology. — Analysis  of  food  material  or  tissue  material  in 
assumed  cases  of  poisoning  and  in  cases  instituted  with  animals, — 
including  the  chief  organic  and  inorganic  poisons.  Lectures  and  class 
di  ills  accompany  the  laboratory  work.  Reference  is  made  to  the  works 
of  Otto,  Worm  ley,  Reese,  Taylor. 

8.  Physiological  and  Pathological  Analysis. — Analyses  of  Urine,  nor- 
mal and  abnormal,  by  qualitative,  volumetric,  and  microscopical  meth- 
ods. Examinations  of  tissue  materials,  excretions,  blood-stains,  etc. 
Reference  to  the  works  of  Thudicum,  Hassall,  Beal,  Carpenter,  Burdon- 
8anderson. 


IV.    SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY. 

It  is  the  design  of  this  department,  which  is  now  organized 
as  a  distinct  school,  to  qualify  its  graduates  to  become  practi- 
cal pharmacists,  gcnoral  analysts,  and  chemical  manufacturers,- 
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and  to  give  them  the  training  of  systematic  work  in  exact 
science.  Class  instruction  is  made  to  cooperate  with  labora- 
tory practice  in  all  the  topics  of  the  course.  The  class- work 
comprises  both  recitations  and  lectures — none  of  which  are 
repeated  to  the  same  students.  The  required  laboratory  work 
employs  about  four  hours  daily  through  the  two  collegiate 
years,  each  student  advancing  independently  and  receiving 
separate  examination  at  the  completion  of  each  branch 
required. 

It  is  REQUIRED  FOR  ADMISSION  to  the  Scliool  of  Pharmacy, 
that  the  student  possesses  a  good  knowledge  of  the  English 
language,  as  determined  by  written  examination.  The  exam- 
inati(m  for  admission  will  be  held  on  the  30th  day  of  Septem- 
ber at  9  A.  M. 

REQUIREMENTS  IN  THE  FIRST  YEAR. 


1.  Chemical  Physics  and  Inorganic  Chemistry, — Ilhistrated  lectures 
three  and  four  times  a  week,  with  the  use  of  Miller's  Chemical  Phys- 
»C8  and  Attfield's  Chemistry.  Remseu's  Theoretical  Chemistry  is  ad- 
vised as  additional  aid.  The  examination  in  chemical  physics  is  lield 
just  before  the  spring  recess;  in  inorganic  chemistrj' at  the  close  of 
the  first  year. 

2.  Analytical  Chemistry. — Lectures  and  class-drills  upon  the  labor- 
at4Dry  work,  and  upon  chemical  problems,  with  recitations  from  the 
text-books  in  Qualitative  daily  until  the  spring  recess. 

3.  Pharmacy. — The  study  of  chemical  problems,  and  ijharinaceut- 
ical  and  manufacturing  operations,  by  lectures  and  recitations,  three  to 
five  times  a  week  through  the  first  semester.    Examinations  at  the 

^  close  of  the  course. 

f  4.    Botany. — Recitations  with  Gray's  Lessons  and  practical  studies 

with  fresh  plants  (use  of  Gray's  Manual)  daily  from  the  spring  receag 
to  the  week  before  the  June  Commencement.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  indigenous  medicinal  plants. 

5.  Qualitative  Analysis, — Before  commencing  work  at  his  table  the 
student  must  be  able  to  write  the  formuhe  of  salts.  To  do  this  he 
must  be  prepared  in  the  constitution  of  the  acids  and  the  quantival- 
ence  of  the  metals,  and  in  the  rules  of  combination.  Attficld's  Chem- 
istry is  advised  for  this  preparation,  but  any  text-book  of  elementary 
chemistry  (written  in  the  modern  notation)  such  as  Roscoe's  or  Miller's 
Introduction,  may  be  used.  The<.'ompletion  of  Qualitative  Analysis  is  a 
requisite  for  admission  to  any  other  course  of  chemical  laboratory  work. 
F 
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StiideQts  not  fully  prepared  in  chemical  flotation  are  requested  to 
present  themselves  at  tl^c  laboratory  class-room,  one  week  before  the 
opening  of  the  term  (Sept.  24,  1878,  9  a.  m.)  for  daily  exercises  in  thi* 
preparation. 

The  qualitative  work  is  divided  as  follows:  (1)  Study  of  character- 
istics of  the  acids  and  bases  in  known  material.  When  able  to  pass  ex- 
amination upon  the  means  of  identifying  and  separating  each  acid 
and  base,  and  to  give  the  chemical  equations,  the  student  is  passed  to 
the  latter  part  of  qualitative  work.  (2)  The  analysis  of  Unknown  Matf- 
rial.  Each  student  receives  a  separate  set  of  unknown  mixture?,  (sol- 
ids and  liquids.)  After  analysis  of  each  mixture,  the  student  reports 
his  results.  When  the  analyses  have  been  all  correctly  reported,  and 
the  study  of  oxidizing  and  reducing  agents  is  completed,  the  student 
receives  the  final  qualitative  examination.  The  text-book  is  Douglas 
and  Prescott's  Qualitative  Analysis,  and  for  general  Chemistry  Att- 
lield's  or  Miller's  Inorganic.  Reference  is  made  to  Storer*s  Dictionary 
of  Solubilities,  and  Watts's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry. 

6.  Quantitative  Analysis. — (1)  Determinations  of  Densities;  (2> 
Gravimetric  Determinations;  (3)  Volumetric  Determinations;  (4) 
Gravimetric  Separations.  Class-Drills  in  quantitative  analysis  are  held 
three  times  a  week,  requiring  a  study  of  all  the  chief  separations  as 
well  as  those  performed  in  the  Laboratory.  Text-books,  Fresenius's 
Quantitative  Analysis,  and  Thorpe's  Quantitative  Analysis. 

REQUIREMENTS  IX  THE  SECOND  YEAR. 

7.  Pharmaceutical  Botany. — Exercises  daily  through  the  first  sem- 
ester, as  follows:  Examination  of  fresh  plants  continued  for  the  first 
six  or  eight  weeks.  Then  lectures  or  exercises  on  structural  botany, 
with  reference  to  the  identification  of  drugs  of  vegetable  origin  and 
the  detection  of  adulterations  in  foods,  condiments  and  medicines. 
The  lectures  alternate  with  work  in  the  Microscopical  Laborator>%  em- 
bracing a  systematic  course  in  examination  of  a  series  of  commercial 
articles,  with  use  of  Harrington's  Microscopical  Examination  of  Crude 
Druga  and  other  Vegetable  Products.  Examination  at  the  close  of  the 
first  semester.    Examination  when  concluded. 

8.  Crystallography. — Twelve  to  fifteen  lectures  on  systematic  crys- 
tallogriiphy  with  exercises  in  identifying  crystals,  in  the  first  half  of 
the  first  semester. 

y.  Materia  Medica. — Lectures  three  times  a  week  for  four  or  ^\q^ 
months.  A  collection  of  cinido  drugs  and  pharmacopa^ial  preparations 
in  the  chemical  laboratory,  is  used  by  the  class  in  study  for  the  recita- 
tiops.  Text-book,  IL  C.  Wood's  Materia  Medica.  Examination,.just 
before  the  spring  recess. 
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10.  Onjunic  Chemistry. — Lectures  on  the  nuU inentary  eheniistry 
of  carbon  compounds.  Foods,  tissue  substances,  materials  of  indus- 
trial importance.  Toxicology  by  lectures.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
second  semester  to  the  spring  recess,  four  times  a  week. 

11.  Pharmacy. — First,  of  inorganic  materials  and  the  technical  his- 
tory of  chemical  wares,  by  lectures  and  recitations,  from  works  of  ref- 
erence and  from  laboratory  work,  until  tlie  Christmas  vacation.  Sec- 
ond, of  organic  chemistry  and  materials,  lectures,  and  reel  tut  inns  from 
Proximate  Organic  Analysis,  until  the  week  before  the  June  Com- 
mencement. For  the  first  six  months  of  the  term,  three  times  a  week : 
for  the  last  three  months  of  the  term,  five  times  a  week. 

12.  Organic  Anal yif is. — (Ij  Ultimate  Organic  Analysis;  (2.)  Verili- 
cation  of  the  reactions  of  carbon  compounds  in  a  series  of  known 
mixtures;  (IJ)  Qualitative  Analysis  of  a  series  of  organic  mixtures; 
(4)  Quantitative  estimation  of  organic  drujrs.  Text-book,  Prescott's 
Proximate  Organic  Analysis. 

13.  Commercial  Examinations. — The  detection  and  estimation  of 
impurities  in  articles  important  in  commerce, — such  as  medicines  (both 
authorized  and  proprietary^,  condiments  and  foods,  iiigmeuts,  deter- 
gents and  chemicals  used  in  the  industrial  arts— the  examinations 
being  chemical  and  microscopical,  as  required.  The  material  will  be 
separately  assigned  to  eiu^h  student.  Students  are  invited  to  propose 
articles  and  to  assist  in  collecting  a  suflicient  number  of  samples.  The 
work  requires  the  use  of  all  the  text-books  before  mentioned,  with 
reference  to  the  works  of  Ilassall,  Wanklyn,  Normandy,  Fluckiger  and 
Ilanbury,  and  other  authorities  in  the  library. 

14.  Toxicology. — Analysis  of  food  material  or  tissue  material  in 
assumed  cases  of  poisoning  and  in  cases  instituted  with  animals, — in- 
cluding the  chief  inorganic  and  organic  i^oisons.  Lectures  are  given 
with  the  laboratory  work.  Ueference  is  made  to  the  works  of  Otto, 
Womiley,-  Re'^se,  Taylor. 

15.  Analysis  of  Urine. — Normal  and  abnornuil,  by  qualitative,  volu- 
metric and  microscopical  methods.  Text-book,  Ilarley.  Reference  to 
the  works  of  Hassall,  Beal,  Thudicum,  Burdon-Sanderson.  The  exam- 
ination is  held  on  completion  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  this  subject. 

1().  Pharmacopwial  Preparations. — Exercises  in  each  class,  V.  »S. 
Pharmacopoeia;  in  some  of  the  more  elaborate  chemical  productions; 
in  the  minor  performances  of  extemporaneous  pharmacy,  and  in  read- 
ing and  preparing  prescriptions.  Use  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacoptvia  with 
reference  to  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory.  The  student  derives  advantage 
from  ready  access  to  Parrish's  Pharmacy,  and  to  AVittstein's  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemist  rv. 
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17.  The  Thesis  for  the  degree  of  Pbarinaeeutical  Chemist  is 
required  to  embody  the  results  of  investigation  b}'  the  student  under 
direction  of  the  Professor  in  charge  of  the  subject  chosen,  which  must 
be  accepted  by  the  Faculty  as  early  as  the  first  of  April.  The  investi- 
gation may  consist  of  examinations  of  articles  in  commerce  or  in 
nature,  trials  of  methods  of  analysis,  collections  of  natural  articles, 
preparations  or  extractions  of  rare  substances,  improvement  in  meth- 
ods of  preparation,  or  personal  research,  in  amj  subject  of  the  course. 
A  careful  comparison  of  authorities  must  first  be  made  and  reference!! 
given. 

Tlie  required  text-books  arc  named  in  connection  with  the 

work  for  which  they  are  used,  as  are  also  some  of  the  icorks  of 
reference  most  frequently  used.  Attfield's  Chemistry  is  best  for 
preparation  for  the  laboratory  work,  and  is  convenient  through 
the  course.  Students  are  not  required  to  provide  themselves 
with  the  works  of  reference,  many  of  wliich  arc  furnished  at 
the  laboratories.  Storer's  Dictionary  of  Solubilities  and  Watts's 
Dictionary  of  Chemistry  should  be  very  freciucnily  consulted. 
The  following  works  arc  also  employed:  Gmelin's  Handbook 
of  Chemistry;  Bentley's  Manual  of  Botany;  Gray's  Structural 
and  Systematic  Botany;  Fresenius's  Qualitative  Analysis; 
Sutton's  Volumetric  Analysis;  Storer's  Cyclopoedia  of  Qualita- 
tive Analysis;  Wittstcin's  Chemical  Analysis  of  Plants ;  Worm- 
ley's  Micro-Chemistry  of  Poisons;  Otto's  Poisons;  Hassairs 
Analysis  of  Urine;  Beale's  Works;  Hoffman's  Medicinal  Chem- 
icals; Hassall's  Adulterations;  Wanklyn's  Tea,  Coffee  and 
Cocoa  Analysis ;  Prescott's  Examination  of  Alcoholic  Liquors; 
V^ogel's  Nahrungs  und  Genussmittel ;  Hager's  Untersuchungen ; 
Ileppe's  Chemischen  Reactionen ;  Wagner's  Chemical  Technol- 
ogy; Zeitschrift  f.  analyt.  Chemie;  Pharmaceutical  Journal; 
Planchon's  La  Determination  des  Drogues  V<5g6tales;  Fluckiger 
and  Hanbury's,  Pharmacographia. 

The  collegiate  year  in  this  school  commences  October  Ist, 
and  closes  at  the  June  Commencement.  Graduates  receive  the 
degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist.  Concerning  expenses  of 
laboratory  work,  see  page  78.  The  average  cost  of  material  in 
the  chemical  laboratory  has  been  one  dollar  and  twenty  centA 
per  week  for  each  student  in  Pharmacy. 

The  order  of  exercises  is  given  on  the  following  page. 
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ORDER  OF  EXKRCISliS. 


FIRST  year-First  Semesteh. 

Class  Work. 

1  Analytical  Chemisir>'  (2)»— twice  a  week— until  the  holldavs. 
9}4  to  10)4  > Pharmacy  {3>— three  times  a  week— from  hoilday.-f  to  the  close. 
)  Chem.  Physics  and  Inorganic  ChemLstry  (1)  three  tima?  a  week. 

8Hto    914   Analytical  Chemistry  (2)— dally. 

6     to    6       Chemical  Physics  and  Inorganic  Chemlstry(lV-throe  rtmes  a  wook. 

Laboratory  TT'oril*. 

I    to    5       qualitative  Analysis  (5)— daily. 

Sk(*oni)  Semestek. 

Class  Worl: 

9)2  to  10)<i    Quantitative  Analysis  ((J;— three  times  a  week— from  the  ret.*oss  to  iho  clossv. 
(Pharmacy  (;];- three  times  a  week— until  recess. 

(Botany  (4)— five  times  a  week— from  the  recess  to  the  close. 

m 

Laboratory  ^york.    ' 

f  Qualitative  Analysis  (5Uconclnded;) 
1^2  to    bKj]  daily. 

(Quantitative  Analysis  \.C,  j 

SECOXD  YK.VK— First  Skmicstkk. 

Class  Work. 

»Vi  to  10»:j  ( 

^  Pharmaceuticjil  Botany  i7i — dftlly. 
or...-  or ( 

I  (Pharmacy  (11>— three  times  a  week. 

lomo  uyA 

(Cr>-stallography  (8)— twelve  or  flfleeu  lectures. 

11>^  to  12V.^    Quantitative  Analj*sis  (»)— three  times  a  week— to  holidays. 

5     to    6     ( 

-j  Materia  >fcdlca  Lectures  (9) — three  times  a  week— for  four  month>. 
or or ( 

Laboratory   Work. 

(Microscopic  Analysis (7)  ) 

I     to    5    -'Toxicology  (11)    Anal.  I'rtne  (15)  ^  dally. 
I.Pharmacopa'ial  Preparations  (U>) ) 

Pecoxd  Semkstek. 

Class  Work. 

9%  to  1014    to  recess.       (  )  three  times  a  week— ii»  rete.s>*, 

-  Pharmacy  (11)  ^ 
»H  to  12ViJ    after  recess  (  j  dally,  after  recess. 

Ixiboratory  Work. 

(Oiganie  Analysis  (12)) 
IJ^to   hy^<  daily. 

(Original  Work  (13, 17)  j 

*  The  figures  in  parentheses  refer  to  the  numbering  of  the  subjects  given  in  thu 
preceding  pages. 
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TION. 

Within  the  last  year  important  clianges  have  been  made 
in  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  College  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

The  session  is  now  extended  to  nine  months,  or  the  entire 
college  year,  commencing  October  1st,  and  continuing  until 
the  last  of  June. 

Students,  however,  who  matriculated  previous  to  1877,  will 
be  allowed  to  continue  the  course  on  the  basis  upon  which 
they  entered  the  College,  and  present  themselves  for  gradua- 
tion, if  they  shall  so  choose,  at  the  end  of  the  the  first  six 
months  of  the  session,  but  having  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  other  three  months,  when  lectures  upon  other  subjects 
than  those  embraced  within  the  first  six  months  will  be  given; 
and  these  students  may,  at  their  option,  come  up  for  gradua- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  college  year  in  June. 

In  the  new  arrangement  a  graded  course  of  instruction  and 
«tudy  is  provided,  continuing  three  college  years.  In  the  first 
jrear  special  attention  is  given  by  those  taking  this  fuller 
course  to  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Physiology,  and  Materia  Medi- 
ca  and  Therapeutics,  with  appropriate  work  in  the  Chemical, 
Anatomical  and  Physiological  Laboratories,  and  such  exami- 
nation of  drugs  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Laboratory  as  will  ren- 
der them  familiar  with  their  sensible  properties. 
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The  82cond  year  of  the  course  the  students  are  to  review  the 
studies  of  the  first  year  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  prepare 
for  their  examination  upon  them,  and  in  addition  to  take 
Pathology  (including  Pathological  Anatomy  and  Pathological 
Histology),  Hygiene  or  Preventive  Medicine,  Medical  Chemis- 
try, (Physiological  and  Pathological),  including  ])ractical  work 
in  the  Laboratory ;  and  in  addition,  to  attend  such  lectures  on 
the  practical  branches,  Didactic  and  Clinical,  as  may  be 
thought  advisable  in  each  particular  case. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  vqht  final  examinations  are  to  take 
place  in  Chemistry,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Preventive  Medicine, 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

The  third  year  the  students  arc  to  review  General  Pathol- 
ogy, Pathological  Anatomy,  and  Pathological  Histology,  but 
to  devote  themselves  especially  to  the  branches  of  Obstetrics 
and  Diseases  of  AVomen  and  Children,  Ophthalmology,  Surg- 
ery and  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  to  the  application  in  the 
Hospital  and  the  College  Clinics  of  the  principles  taught  in 
the  didactic  lectures — receiving  practical  instruction  and  dril- 
ling in  Diagnosis  and  Treatment,  preparatory  to  the  final  ex- 
amination which  is  to  test  their  knowledge  of  diseases  and 
their  management,  and  their  fitness  for  assuming  the  respon- 
sible duties  of  the  Physician  and  Surgeon. 

But  students  properly  qualified  may  enter  the  College  at 
any  time  and  pursue  such  branches  of  study  taught  as  they 
may  select,  receiving  specific  certificates  for  the  time  spent  and 
for  the  subjects  pursued.  After  the  session  of  1878-9,  how- 
ever, no  student  shall  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine  who  has  not  passed  a  thorough  and  satisfac- 
tory examination  on  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  extended 
course  in  the  Department,  and  wlio  lias  not  been  in  regular 
attendance  upon  medical  lectures  in  this  or]some  other  respect- 
able school  of  medicine  recognized  by  this  college,  for  at  least 
two  full  courses,  the  last  of  which  must  have  been  spent  in  this 
Department;  and  after  this  session  of  1878-9,  graduation  will 
occur  onlv  at  the  June  Commencement. 
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While  students  arc  earnestly  advised  to  take  the  three 
years'  course,  (and  those  who  are  in  attendance  the  three  col- 
lege years  will  need  no  other  evidence  of  their  time  of  medical 
study),  yet  only  two  courses  are  required  for  graduation,  pro- 
vided evidence  is  furnished  that  the  candidate  has  been  en- 
gaged  in  the  study  of  medicine  (including  the  time  spent  in 
the  college)  for  the  usual  term  of  three  years. 

The  final  examination  of  all  future  matriculants  will  be 
conducted,  in  ^mrt  at  least,  in  writing;  and  during  the  course 
of  study  each  candidate  for  graduation  will  be  required  to  sub- 
mit to  written  examinations,  and  may  be  called  upon  to  write 
upon  some  theme  assigned  by  the  instructor  or  selected  by  the 
student,  the  essay,  if  required,  to  be  defended  before  the  class. 
In  consequence  of  these  exercises  a  final  Thesis  will  not  be 
required. 

II.  THE  LECTURE  COURSE. 

In  accordance  with  these  arranj^ements  tlie  twentv-ninth 
annual  course  of  lectures  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  October 
1st,  1878,  and  continue  until  the  last  Tuesday  of  June,  1871), 
with  a  recess  during  the  holidays. 

Four  lectures  will  be  delivered  daily ;  and  during  the  course 
frequent  examinations  will  take  place  upon  the  subjects  pre- 
sented in  the  lectures.  Clinics  are  held  in  the  college  every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  for  both  medical  and  surgical  cases, 
at  which  time  examinations  are  made,  prescriptions  given,  and 
surgical  operations  performed,  gratuitously  to  patients,  in  the 
presence  of  the  class. 

III.  TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Everv  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Medical  Deoartment 
must  be  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  must  present  to  the  Faculty 
satisfactory  evidence  of  a  good  moral  character. 

Unless  already  graduates  or  matriculants  of  the  University, 
or  of  some  literary  or  scientific  college,  or  graduates  or  ad- 
vanced members  of  some  academy  or  high  school,  or  unless 
holding  ccrtifieatcs  from  some  public  school  board,  as  beinjj 
properly  qualified  teachers,  or  unless  having  certificates  based 
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upon  an  examination  of  some  regular  medical  society  as  being 
properly  qualified  to  engage  in  the  study  of  medicine,  all  can- 
didates must  be  examined  as  to  their  elementary  education 
and  their  fitness  to  enter  the  college  and  pursue  properly  and 
profitably  the  study  of  the  profession.  The  examination  will 
be  in  writing,  and  will  include  an  account  of  the  candidates* 
educational  advantages,  and  answers  upon  such  questions  of 
Arithmetic,  Geography,  History,  Forms  of  Go\'ernment  and 
current  events  as  shall  show  their  practical  intelligence;  and 
particularly  will  they  be  required  to  correct  imperfect  English 
so  as  to  test  their  ability  to  express  ideas  correctly  in  writing. 
Since  many  present  themselves  a  long  time  after  completing 
their  school  education,  the  examination  will  not  be  technical, 
nor  in  the  rules  of  school  books,  which  are  often  soon  forget- 
ten,  but  it  will  be  more  to  exhibit  the  results  of  previous 
training,  and  to  indicate  tlieir  present  practical  capacity,  and 
their  probable  ability  to  become  reputable  members  of  the 
profession.  Such  an  examination  is  believed  to  be  quite  as 
efiectual  in  guarding  the  profession  from  the  introduction  of 
illiterate  and  unworthy  members  as  the  requirement  of  a  lim- 
ited specified  amount  of  school-book  knowledge,  to  be  studied 
up  for  the  occasion. 

These  preliminary  requirements  are  not  now  of  as  high  an 
order  as  it  is  hoped  they  will  before  long  be  made,  but  they 
are  intended  to  be  as  exacting  as  is  fairly  practicable,  and 
as  is  consistent  with  the  interests  and  rights  of  the  profession 
and  the  people. 

Examinations  wilN)e  held  at  2  r.  m.,  on  Saturdiiy  and  Mon- 
day, September  28  and  30,  1878.  Candidates  are  required  to 
present  themselves  on  one  of  these  days,  as  they  are  expected 
to  be  in  attendance  on  the  first  day  of  the  term,  at  which  time 
^he  regular  course  of  instruction  will  commence.  To  provide 
for  cases  in  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  candidates 
to  be  present  at  this  time,  supplementary  examinations  will 
be  held  at  such  times  as  may  be  determined  upon  by  the  Fac- 
ulty, but.  no  excuse,  except  of  an  urgent  character,  will  be 
accepted  for  failure  to  appear  at  the  first  examination.    Cer* 
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tlficiitcs  for  attendance?  are  given  for  the  actual  period  of  attend- 
ance onlv. 

Before  admission  to  examination  every  student  is  required 
to  present  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  tlic  Steward  s  receipt  for 
the  payment  of  the  matriculation  fees  and  annual  dues.  It 
will  therefore  l)e  necessary  for  the  candidate  to  apply  first  to 
the  StewiU'd  at  his  ofiice  in  the  University  Hall,  re;j^ister  his 
name  as  a  student  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
and  pay  his  fees.  In  case  of  rejection,  the  moneys  paid  pre- 
liminarv  to  examination  will  be  refunded  hv  the  Steward. 

IV.    ADMISSION  OF  WOMEN. 

Recognizing  th6  equality  of  rights  of  botli  sexes  to  the 
highest  educational  advantages,  the  Board  of  Regents,  a  few 
years  since,  made  provision  for  the  medical  education  of  wo- 
men, and  they  are  now  admitted  to  this,  as  to  all  other  depart- 
ments of  the  University,  on  the  same  conditions  that  are 
required  of  men.  It  is  proper  to  state,  however,  in  answer  to 
numeroas  inquiries  whicli  are  made  on  this  point,  that  the 
course  of  instruction  for  women,  though  equal  in  all  respects 
to  that  provided  for, the  men,  is  given  separately,  the  two 
classes  not  being  together  in  the  lecture  rooms  except  in  the 
<lepartment  of  general  chemistry.  Ample  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  women's  classes  in  tlic  way  of  lecture  rooms,  dis- 
secting rooms,  etc. 

V.    CONDITIONS  OF  GRADUATION. 

Those  candidates  preparing  to  graduate  at  the  closse  of  their 
«5econd  course  of  lectures,  must  announce  their  intention  at 
the  beginning  of  that  course,  in  order  to  receive  those  repeated 
examinations  necessary  to  attest  their  qualifications. 

Those  proposing  to  receive  the  full  three  years'  graded 
course  before  j)resenting  themselves  for  graduation,  must  an- 
nounce their  intention  to  the  Dean  at  the  time  of  their  ma- 
triculation, or  whenever  they  have  thus  determined,  so  that 
they  may  be  classified,  and  receive  proi)er  directions  respecting 
attendance  and  exercises,  and  have  proper  places  assigned 
them  at  the  various  lectures  thev  may  attend,  and  that  records 
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may  be  kept  of  their  attendance  and  progress.  They  will  from 
time  to  time  receive  certificates  of  attendance,  and  of  their 
standing  on  the  subjects  in  which  they  have  been  fully  exam- 
ined. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  all 
students  must  present  evidence  of  the  possession  of  a  good 
moral  character,  of  being  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  having 
been  engaged  in  the  study  of  Practical  Anatomy  and  Practical 
Chemistry,  and  of  having  pursued  the  regular  study  of  .medi- 
cine for  the  period  of  three  years ;  but  to  encourage  a  higher 
grade  of  preliminary  acquirements,  and  in  recognition  of  the 
value  to  a  candidate  of  an  extended  course  of  scientific  and 
literary  studies,  an  allowance  of  six  months  from  the  term  of 
medical  studies  is  made  in  favor  of  graduates^of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  this  University  and  of  other  respecta- 
ble literary  colleges;  and  also  in  acknowledgement  of  the 
amount  of  medical  knowledge  obtained  in  a  full  course  of 
Pharmaceutical  study,  an  allowance  of  twelve  months  is  made 
for  graduates  of  the  Department  of  Pharmacy  in  this  Uni- 
versity. 

VI.     FACILITIES  FOR  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  plates,  photographs,  models,  specimens,  prepar- 
ations, apparatus  and  instruments,  for  the  purpose  of  illustra- 
ting the  different  studies  embraced  in  the  course.  The  appa- 
ratus in  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  of  Chemical  Phys- 
ics, is  probably  unsurpassed,  if  indeed  It  be  equalled,  by  that 
of  any  medical  college  in  the  country.  Additions  are  made 
from  time  to  time  to  these  collections  by  special  appropriations 
by  the  Board  of  Regents,  so  that  the  Faculty  are  enabled  to 
adopt  every  new  method  of  illustration,  and  to  exhibit  to  the 
classes  each  year  all  important  improvements  in  the  way  of 
instruments  and  ax)paratus  that  are  employed  in  the  practice 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  to  show  their  application. 

The  museums  of  Professors  Ford  and  Sager,  embracing 
several  thousand  specimens,  which  are  the  result  of  many 
years'  labor  in  the  collection  and  preparation  of  materials  in- 
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tended  to  aid  directly  in  teaching,  have  now  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  University,  and  are  used  in  the  daily  work  of  the 
class-rooms.  These  museums  contain  a  valuable  collection  of 
bones,  illustrating  healthy  as  w'ell  as  diseased  conditions,  and 
showing  the  various  changes  that  occur  from  infancy  to  old 
age,  and  the  processes  of  first  and  second  dentition;  dissec- 
tions, general  and  partial,  of  the  vascular,  nervous  and  mus- 
cular systems,  both  normal  and  abnormal ;  mod:/!.^  in  wax, 
papier  mache,  and  plaster,  of  various  portions  of  the  body, 
illustrating  morbid  growth,  skin  diseases,  etc.;  preparations  in 
the  comparative  embryology,  neurology  and  craniology  of  the 
vertebrata;  human  embryology  and  anatomy  and  pathology 
of  the  diseases  of  women,  etc.  The  collection  of  monstrosi- 
ties, both  single  and  double,  of  man  and  the  lower  animals  is 
unusually  full  and  valuable. 

The  department  of  the  museum  illustrative  of  Materia  Med- 
ica,  consists  of  a  very  complete  suite  of  crude  organic  medici- 
nal substances,  embracing  between  five  and  six  hundred  speci- 
mens imported  from  Paris,  put  up  in  l)eautiful  glass-covered 
half-gallon  jars  of  uniform  appearance,  finely  displayed  and 
arranged  according  to  their  order  in  natural  history;  besides 
about  one  thousand  other  specimens  of  simple  mineral  and 
vegetable  substances,  and  pharmaceutical  and  officinal  prepar- 
ations, active  principles,  etc.,  arranged  in  groups  convenient 
for  study.  Medicinal  botany  is  further  illustrated  by  between 
one  and  two  hundred  large  finely  colored  plates. 

The  above  collections  to  which  additions  are  made  yearly, 
are  catalogued  and  arranged  in  cases.  The  museum  thus 
affords  a  secure  depository  for  objects  of  interest  and  value, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  alumni  and  other  friends  of 
the  University  will  continue  their  generous  donations  of  such 
materials. 

Besides  these  aids  in  studv,  the  students  in  medicine  arc 
allowed  free  access  to  the  general  botanical,  zoological  and  gee- 
logical  cabinets  of  the  University,  which  are  estimated  to  con- 
tain 150,000  specimens.  The  general  library  contains  about 
24,500  volumes,  of  which  some  1,700  are  medical  works.     A 
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complete  catalogue  of  the  library,  arranged  both  by  the  iiamea 
of  authors  and  by  subjects,  is  accessible  to  all  students.  The 
leading  medical  periodicals  of  this  country  and  of  Europe  are 
taken  and  kept  on  file  in  the  library. 

Arrangements  have  l)een  made  by  whicli  an  ample  supply 
of  material  for  the  purj)oses  of  practical  anatomy  has  been 
secured,  and  special  attention  is  given  to  this  important  study. 
Material  for  this  department  can  be  furnished  as  abundantly', 
and  at  as  low  rates  as  at  other  institutions  of  the  kind. 

By  action  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  two  extended  optional  courses  have  been  established, 
<me  in  Physiological  and  Pathological  Chemistry,  and  another 
in  Toxicology.  The  first  will  embrace  a  complete  analysis 
of  the  Blood,  Urine,  Gastric  Juice,  Brain,  Bile,  Bone,  Muscles,  and 
other  fluids  and  solids  of  the  bod  v.  The  second  will  embrace 
an  extended  general  course  of  (Qualitative  and.  Quantitative 
Analysis,  the  special  examination  of  foods  and  of  the  tissues 
and  fluids  of  poisoned  animals,  for  the  detection  of  the  various 
mineral  and  organic  poisons. 

Neither  of  these  extended  courses  will  be  required  for  grad- 
uation. They  are  designed  lor  those  who  make  a  speciality  of 
such  work,  and  neither  will  require  a  long(T  time  of  labora- 
tory attendance  than  one  collegiate  year. 

Those  who  attend  either  of  these  courses,  and  who  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination  upon  the  sulvjects  at  the  conclusion, 
will  receive  a  certificate  for  the  same. 

For  further  details  of  Laboratory  advantages  and  work,  sec 
pp.  77-S3. 

By  a  recent  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Michigan,  a  liberal 
appropriation  for  the  equii)ment  and  conducting  of  a  Physio- 
logical Laboratory  has  l)een  made;  and  a  stereopticon,  sphygmo- 
grai)h,  and  numerous  other  instruments  for  extended  practical 
work  have  been  procured,  and  arc  in  daily  use.  By  the  coop- 
eration of  the  Professors  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathol- 
ogy, and  under  proper,  efiicient  direction,  and  with  ample 
assistance,  the  students  in  the  College  of  Medicine  and  Surge- 
ry, without  additional  charge,  will  have  opportunities  of  prac- 
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ticiil  instruction  in  Experimental  Physiology,  in  Histology, 
both  physiological  and  pathological;  and  this,  supplemented 
by  instruction  in  Pathological  Anatomy  and  Medical  Chemis- 
try, is  designed  to  afford  facilities  to  numbers  for  minute  and 
specific  scientific  study  and  research  exceedingly  rare  in  this 
country,  the  want  of  which  is  deeply  felt  by  all  advanced  med- 
ical practitioners. 

Junior  students  will  have  an  oppDrtunity  under  competent 
instruction  to  study  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
practically  by  dissecting  various  animals,  and  while  becoming 
familiar  with  structures  and  tissues,  will  also  acquire  dexteri- 
ity  in  the  use  of  instruments  preparatory  to  the  more  strictly 
professional  manipulations. 

Recognizing  the  importancL*  of  combining  clinical  with 
didactic  instruction,  College  Clinics  have  for  years  past  been 
conducted  on  Wednesdavs  and  Saturdays  during  the  session, 
for  Medicinal,  Surgical,  and  Ophthalmic  patients.  These  are 
examined,  prescribed  for,  and  when  necessary,  operated  upon 
before  the  class;  and  large  numbers,  especially  of  chronic 
eases,  from  this  and  neighboring  States,  have  availed  them- 
selves of  these  privileges. 

By  the  liberality  of  the  last  two  legislatures  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  aided  by  the  city  of  Ann  Arbor,  and  under  the  care  of 
the  Board  of  Regents,  a  Hospital  has  been  established,  and 
I  new  pavilion  buildings  have  been  erected  upon  the  University 

grounds  of  sufficient  capacity  for  a  large  number  of  patients. 
I  It  is  now  thoroughly  equipped  and  well  supported,  and  is  in 

the  immediate  charge  of  a  competent  house  surgeon  and  phy- 
sician, and  an  experienced  matron.  The  whole  is  placed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  whose  mem- 
bers will  regularly  attend  (each  upon  such  cases  as  come  with- 
in his  special  department)  upon  the  patients,  and  will  give 
careful  clinical  instruction  in  the  wards,  to  the  students  of  the 
College  properly  qualified. 

The  Hospital  will  be  kept  open  for  patients  api)lying  from 
this  and  other  States  during  the  whole  vear,  the  only  restric- 
tion  beinir  that  no  contaj^ious  diseases  are  admitted. 
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The  expense  to  patients  will  only  be  for  their  board  and 
for  unusual  appliances — the  services  of  the  Faculty  being  ren- 
dered gratuitously. 

Under  the  present  re-organization,  it  is  expected  patients 
will  be  much  better  accommodated,  and  clinical  instruction 
will  be  rendered  more  systematic  and  efficient  than  has  hith- 
erto been  possible. 

VII.    FEES  AND  EXPENSES. 

The  fees,*  which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  are  as  follows : 

Matriculation  Fee. — Residents  of  Michigan,  810;  non-res- 
idents, 825. 

Annual  Dues. — Residents  of  Michigan,  820;  non-residents, 
825. 

Graduation  Fee. — For  all  alike,  810. 

The  admission  fee  is  paid  but  once,  and  entitles  the  student 

to  the  privileges  of  permanent  membership  in  any  department 

of  the  University.     The  annual  tax  is  })aid  the  first  year,  and 

every  year  thereafter..     For  other  details  of  expenses  see  pp. 

23-24. 

VIII.    TEXT  AND  REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

Either  of  the  following  text-books  in  each  department  will 
answer  the  necessities  of  the  student;  and  wherever  a  prefer- 
ence exists,  it  is  given  to  those  first  in  order  on  the  list. 

Anatomy.— Gray,  Wilson,  Leidy,  Peaslee,  Strieker. 

pHYsiovjciY. — Kiiss,  Kirkes,  Dalton,  Marshall.  For  Reference — 
Flint,  Carpenter,  Todd  and  Bowman,  Sander.<on*ri  Hand-book  for  the 
Physiologi(!al  Laboratory. 

Chemistry  and  Piiarmacy. — Miller's  Chemical  Phj'sics,  Bloxam'8 
Chemistry,  Millei's  Inorganic,  Douglas  and  Prescotl's  Analysis,  Harley 
on  the  Urine,  Wormley's  Micro-chemistry  of  poisons. 

Materia  Medica  and  Tiierapkitics. — II.  C.  Wood,  Jr.,  Stille,  War- 
ing, Kinger,  Biddle.  Special  Subjects— JJesidhxnd  on  the  Action  of  Med- 
icines, Austie  on  Stimulants  and  Narcotics,  Harley  on  the  Old  X'egeta- 
ble  Neurotics. 

Pathology  and  Patiioukjical  Anatomy. — Wagner,  Green,  Rind- 
fleisch,  Billroth,  Paget,  Williams's  Principles.  For  Reference — Roki- 
tansky  and  Virchovv. 

*No  pDrlion  of  the  fees  can  be  refunded  to  students  who  leave  the  University  during 
the  academic  year,  exjept  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 
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Obsteteics.-  Playfair,  Meadows,  Leishman,  Tyler  Smith,  Byford, 
Schroeder,  Cazeaux,  Hodge.  Special  /9a6jecf«— Tanner  on  Pregnancy, 
Barnes  on  Obstetric  Operations,  Elliott's  Obstetric  Clinic,  Barker  on 
Puerperal  Diseases. 

Diseases  of  Women*. — Thomas,  Byford,  Hewitt,  West,  Barnes, 
Hodge.  Special  Subjects — Tilt  on  Uterine  Therapeutics :  Klob  on  Path- 
ological Anatomy  of  the  Female  Sexual  Organs ;  Peaslee  on  Ovarioto- 
my ;  Sims  on  Uterine  Surgery ;  Emmet  on  Vesico- Vaginal  Fistula. 

Diseases  of  Children. — J.  L.  Smith,  Vogel,  Tanner,  Meigs,  and 
Pepper.  Special  Subjects — Eustace  Smith  on  the  Wasting  Diseases  of 
Infancy  and  Childhood,  Comb  on  the  Management  of  Infancy,  Routh 
on  Infant  Feeding,  Holmes  or  Guersant  on  the  Surgical  Diseases  of 
Children. 

Practice  of  Medicine. — Aitkin,  Edited  by  Clymer,  Niemeyer, 
Roberts,  Flint,  Watson,  Tanner,  Wood.  Special  Subjects. — Walshe  or 
Flint  on  the  Lungs,  Williams  on  Pulmonary  Consumption,  Flint  or 
Stokes  on  the  Heart,  Roberts  or  Beale  on  Urinary  Diseases,  Budd  on 
the  Stomach,  Chambers  on  Indigestion,  Murchison  on  the  Liver,  Da 
Costal  on  Medical  Diagnosis,  Loomis  on  Physical  Diagnosis.  For  Ref- 
erence.— Reynold's  System  of  Medicine,  Trousseau's  Clinical  Lectures, 
Ziemssen's  Cyclopedia. 

Surgery. — Syme,  edited  by  Maclean,  Erichsen,  Hamilton,  Druitt, 
Special  Subjects — Billroth  on  Surgical  Pathology,  Hamilton  on  Fractures 
and  Dislocations,  Bumstcad  on  Venereal  Diseases,  Sayre  on  Club  Foot, 
Sir  Henry  Thompson  or  Gouley  on  Genito-Urinary  Organs,  C.  Henri 
I^onard  on  Bandaging.  Jn  Minor  Surgery  and  Surgical  Appliances — 
Bell,  Le  Gros  Clarke,  Anandale,  AVale?,  Sargent.  For  Reference — 
Gross's  System  of  Surgery  and  Holme:?'??  System  of  Surgery. 

Ophthalmology  and  Otology. — On  the  Fye. — Scolberg,  Wells,  Stell- 
W3g,  Metz,  Brown  on  the  Ophthalmoscope.  On  the  Ear. — RoDsa  or 
Toynbee  with  Hinton's  Supplement,  Burnett's  Treatise  on  tiie  Ear. 

The  student  who  is  commencing  a  course  of  reading  with- 
out an  instructor,  is  recommended  to  devote  the  most  of  his 
time  for  the  first  year  to  the  elementary  branches,  Anatomy, 
PhvBiology,  and  Chemistry,  both  general  and  Medical ;  then  ad- 
vancing to  the  other  studies  to  select  one  of  the  first  mentioned 
text-books  in  each  department,  passing  to  the  ^^ special  subjects'' 
only  when  near  the  completion  of  the  course,  or  as  he  may 
desire  for  particular  reasons  to  become  more  fully  informed  on 
such  subjects.  The  books  mentioned  are  standard  authorities, 
and  will  form  a  good  nucleus  for  a  medical  library. 
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IX.    ASSIGNMENT  OF  SEATS.       _ 

Students  ou  arriving  in  Ann  Arbor  can  obtain  necessary 
information  in  regard  to  rooms,  board,  etc.,  by  calling  at  tlic 
Steward's  office.  Seats  in  the  lecture-rooms  are  assigned  by 
selection  to  students  in  the  order  of  registration  on  the  Stew- 
ard's books,  and  according  to  the  class  they  are  to  enter;  and 
each  student  is  expected  to  occupy  during  the  session  such 
seat  as  may  be  assigned  to  him.  In  the  advanced  lectures  the 
graduating  class,  by  courtesy,  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  the 
seats  nearest  the  operating  table  and  lecture  desk. 

Letters  of  inquiry  may  be  addressed  to  the  '*  Dean  of  the 
Medical  Faculty,*'  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

By  comparing  the  present  announcement  with  those  of  for- 
mer years,  it  will  be  seen  that  very  great  advancements  have 
been  made  in  the  means  offered  for  a  complete  and  thorough 
medical  education.  The  plan  of  nine  months'  sessions  and 
three  years'  graded  course  in  medical  schools  in  this  country, 
inaugurated  by  Harvard  College,  has  been  in  part  followed  by 
the  venerable  University  of  Pennsylvania;  and  it  is  a  cause  ot^ 
congratulation  that  this  extension  of  the  course  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  long  since  recommended  by  the  Faculty,  and 
more  recently  by  the  Alumni  of  this  College  and  others  of  the 
medical  profession  of  the  State,  has  at  length  been  accom- 
plished. The  great  importance  of  this  movement  must  be  evi- 
dent to  all  who  appreciate  the  vast  extension  of  medical 
science,  which  has  occurred  since  medical  schools  were  estab- 
lished among  us  w^ith  four  months'  terms,  or  who  compare  the 
short  courses  prevalent  in  this  country  with  those  so  much 
longer  in  Europe.  The  great  fault  with  many  American  med- 
ical students  is  a  desire  to  rush  spwdily  over  their  course  of 
study  and  enter,  though  but  partially  prepared,  into  the  re- 
sponsible duties  of  active  practice.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that 
there  are  already  manV"-,  and  that  this  number  will  increase, 
who  desire  more  thorough  and  extended  preparation,  and  that 
when  by  the  liberality  of  a  State  the  means  are  put  within 
their  reach,  there  Avill  be  found  not  a  few  wlio  have  talent^ 
energy,  ])erseverance  and  high  aims,  that  will  avail  themselves 
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of  the  advantaj^es  offered.  The  increase  of  nundjers  since  the 
term  has  been  extended  lias  demonstrated  the  appreciation  of 
the  improvements  made. 

In  the  plan  of  the  extended  course  provided,  and  which 
we  are  sure  will  be  for  the  interest  of  ev.ery  medical  student  to 
take,  the  attempt  has  been  made  so  to  combine  a  successive  or 
graded  course  of  study  with  reviews  by  repetition  of  the  more 
important  lectures,  as  to  obviate  the  serious  objection  of  dis- 
missing one  part  of  a  connected  subject  before  its  relations  to 
other  parts  can  be  seen  and  appreciated,  and  to  avoid  also  the 
confusion  incident  to  the  presentation  of  so  many  parts  of 
the  general  subject  to  the  mind  of  the  student  at  the  same 
time  and  at  an  early  period  of  his  studies. 

This  extended  course  will  afford  time  for  tlie  teaching  and 
study  of  subjects  not  generally,  or  but  very  imperfectly  taught 
in  our  medical  schools — such  as  Ophthalmology,  Dermatology, 
Diseases  ef  the  Mind,  Preventive  Medicine,  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence, Pathological  Anatomy,  etc.,  and  especially  will  it  give 
more  time  for  thorough  work  in  the  Laboratories  now  pro- 
vided. Though  not  fully  supplying  the  defects  of  prelimi- 
nary education,  this  longer  course,  accompanied  with  repeated 
examinations  and  written  exercises,  will  supplement  such 
earlier  training  as  may  have  been  enjoyed,  and  of  itself  will 
be  a  most  ellicient  means  of  mental  discipline,  and  of  literary 
as  well  as  scicmtific  culture. 

This  plan  which  has  been  adopted  with  the  view  of  avoid- 
ing the  impriicticable  and  of  securing  real  and  decided  advance- 
ment, is  presented  in  the  hope  that  it  will  commend  itself  to 
the  judgment  and  support  of  tlie  profession.  Upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  i)rofession  who  have  encouraged  such  advance- 
ments by  repeated  recommendations,  the  schools  making  such 
advancements  should  be  able  to  dej)end  for  more  substantial 
encouragement  than  mere  advice.  Should  physicians  w^hile 
professing  a  desire  for  reform,  send  the  students  w.hom  they 
control  to  schools  where  diplomas  are  soonest  and  most  easily 
obtained,  the  cause  of  advanced  medical  education  must  suf- 
fer. Upon  their  consistency  and  practical  efforts  for  reform- 
the  success  of  these  experiments  must  depend. 
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Frank  Pierce  Herr, 
James  Simpson  Herri es, 
Frank  AVesley  Higgins, 
Horace  llodney  Hitchcock, 
Lucius  Henry  Ilobbs, 
Frank  C.  Homer, 
John  Henry  Hough, 
D.  (Minion  Howell, 
Frank  J.  Hubbard,  P.  C, 
Oliver  Nixon  Huff, 
Luther  IL  Hulburd, 
William  H.  Humiston, 
Omar  Persha  Huston, 
A.  Sanford  Hyatt, 

Edward  A.  Lsbell,  B.  S., 

Dartmouth  College. 
Victor  Hugo  Jackson, 
James  Fletcher  Jarvis. 


Residence. 
Lee  Cent  re  f  N.  Y. 
Mcndoiif 
FUntf 

Cifnthiamif  Ky. 
Rochester  y 
Batacia,  N.  >'., 
Adams  Centre,  X. 
Ann  uirbor, 
Ann  Arbor, 


*         PRECEPTOn. 

C.  E.  Eraser. 
H.  C.  Clapp. 
II.  X.  Murray. 
Faculty, 
W.  H.  Greene. 
L.  L.  Tozier. 
r.,W.  C.  liailey. 
Faculty. 
A.  1>.  Palmer. 


Omaha,  Xth.,  G.  Rood. 

T  'alley  Spr  ings^  A  rk\,J .  H  i  c k  e rso n . 
]Yaverly^  N.  F.-,  W.  E.  John.son. 

Ludlow,  111.,  Dr.  Gregory. 

Cordova,  Mo,,  Faculty. 

South  Deer  field,  Mass.  Hal.  C.  AVvman. 
Ann  Arbor,  W.  B.  Lindsay. 

]Varrensburg,  Mo,,    Faculty. 
Simcoe,  On{., 


Boivensburg,  III., 
Ann  Arbor, 
Grand  Rapids, 
Mil  ford,  hid., 
Milan t  Mo., 
Altoona.  Pa., 
iioieva,  N.   }'., 
Madison,  X,  }'., 
Hillsdale, 
Brool'field,  Masa., 
Belleville, 
Edivardsville,  111., 
(rood  rich, 
(ialesbury, 
Xew  Garden,  Ind., 
Prescott,  ^Vis., 
Cleveland,  0., 
Slroudsbury,  Pa., 
Lansing, 
Cleveland,  ()., 

Ann  Arbor, 
Paris,  Mo,, 


J.  M.  Fowler. 

J.  R.  Kelley. 

O.  F.  Persons. 

E.  A.  Hebard. 

Dr.  Bolan. 

Faculty. 

J.  H.  Weaver. 

.V.  J.  Alleman. 

JL  C.  Hendrick. 

W.  R.  Ditmars. 

l'\iculty. 

AV.  IL  Martin. 

Faculty. 

C.  L.  Howell. 

Faculty. 

J.  S.  Harris. 

H.  L.  Hulburd. 

C.  B.  Humiston. 

J.  H.  Shull. 

R.  J.  Shank. 

C.  V.  Vroit. 

Faculty. 

E.  W.  Smith. 
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Name. 

D,  M.  Johnj<ton, 
Edgar  S.  Johnston, 
Absalom  Win  Held  Jones,  ^I 
Frank  C.  Jones, 

Joshua  Jones, 
Patrick  Henry  Keeft*, 
Titus  Dixon  Keillor, 
Michael  W.  Kelley, 
Calisjita  Ilosella  Kelsey, 
R.  Hartford  Kenninj^, 
William  Henry  Keye.^, 
(leorge  AVilliam  King, 

E.  Olin  Kinne,  Ph.  15., 

i^yracuse  University. 
Eniet  H.  Kirk, 

William  Frederick  Knapp, 

Charles  Sumner  Knight, 

E.  West  Lamereaux, 

Rachel  La  Rue, 

John  Joseph  Lawlesi^, 

Ronald  B.  L:iwrence, 

Seba  I>.  Ledeboer, 

(Marence  Adelbert  Lemen, 

William  Nathan  Leonard, 

Edgar  Dudley  Lewis, 

Gary  Massillon  Lewis, 

(3r.son  Ford  Lewis, 

William  H.  D.  Lewis,  P.  C, 

Adelaide  Lewitt, 

(leorge  AVashington  Lilly, 

Damon  Morgan  Li  tic, 

George  Henry  Littlolield,  B. 

Dartmouth  College. 
Henry  Clay  Littlejohn, 

AVilliam  Lock  hart, 

Mina  Logan, 

J.  Harvey  Lyon, 

Ora  Man  ley, 

Albert  Man  ting, 

Thomas  M.  Marcel lus, 

Hiram  Martin, 

Alfred  George  Mays,  P.  C, 
Philadelphia  Collcgo. 


Residenck. 
Stanton^ 
Quincf/,  III. J 
A.A7in  Arbor f 
Kalamazoo, 
Ann  Arbor, 
Worcester,  Mass.j 
Strathroy,  Ont., 
Port  Huron, 
Ypsilanti, 
Detroit, 

Lock  port  J  X.  Y., 
Sp r i ng field,  Mass. , 
Syracuse,  X.  ¥., 

Genoa,  0., 
Monroe, 

MarlborOf  Mass.. 
Adrian, 

Ph iladelph ia ,  Pa., 
Adrian, 
MusJceyon, 
Holland, 
Whit  mo  re  Lake, 
Brooklyn  X.  Y., 
Jnyersoll,  Ont., 
V'-rona,  X.  Y., 
Ann  Arbor, 
Chicayo,  111., 
Ann  Arbor, 
Morristown,  Minn., 
Galena,  111, 
X.yMonroc, 

Jason ville,  Ind., 

Detroit, 

East  Rockford,  lll.j 

Ann  Arbor, 

Deer  field, 

Holland, 

Xorthfield,  Minn., 

Kalamazoo, 

rpper  Lehigh,  Pa.. 


Preceptor. 
P.  Englo. 
G.  AV.  Phi nnev. 
Faculty. 
Faculty. 
Faculty. 
Facultv. 
AV.  B.  Lindsay. 
John  AVatson. 
Barnum  &  Hartley. 
J.  H.  O'Donnell. 
M.  S.  Kittinger. 
Faculty. 
AV.  C.  Doane. 

J.  Kingham. 

(;.  T.  Southworth. 

H.  C.  Ballard. 

Facultv. 

Faculty. 

J.  T.  Lawless. 

L.  S.  Lawrence. 

B.  Ledeboer. 

Faculty, 

A.  C.  Henderson. 

M.  B.  McCausland. 

H.  C.  Carpenter. 

R.  A.  Gerrv. 

m 

Faculty. 

A.  B.  Palmer. 
Faculty. 

B.  F.  F'owler. 

D.  Prince. 

Asburv  &  Shanklin. 
Henry  A.  Cleland. 

E.  N.  Huntley. 
Faculty. 

S.  L.  Jones. 
G.  Manting, 
Faculty. 
Faculty. 
T.  J.  Mays. 
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Name. 

Julius  C.  McCorniick, 
George  Barclay  McCallum, 
Thomas  Hayes  McDonald, 
Ilobert  McGurk, 
Charles  Henry  McKain, 
Norman  Lam  on  t  McLachlan, 
John  A.  McLcod, 
Neil  McLure, 
Duncan  F.  McMillan, 
( -harles  Scott  McOmber,  * 
Eugene  H.  Mead, 
Alpheus  Goodman  Mesic, 
Frank  G.  Metcalf, 
Herbert  A.  Miller, 
James  Curtis  Miller, 
George  G.  Monroe, 
Allen  Nelson  Moore, 
George  A.  Munchaw, 
Henry  Clay  Murphy, 
Charles  Nell  is, 
Albert  Rose  Nic^holson, 
Thomas  Norton, 
Kli  Clinton  Olimarl. 
Albert  Osburn, 
Lyman  S.  Osborne, 
Kyron  H.  Ovenshiro, 
J.  Harris  Oxner, 
Henrv  C.  Paddock, 
Hiram  Kussell  Palmer, 
Charles  Doolittle  Parsons, 
Mark  S.  Pasco, 
James  Hujrh  Patton, 
Robert  S.  Phillips, 
('harles  Grover  Plumb, 
William  Lee  Price, 
Levi  Aujxustus  Proper, 
George  Henry  Randall, 
Louis  Henry  Recker, 
Alexander  McCaudless  Reid, 
Thomas  JeflVr>on  Ritter, 
Delbert  K.  Robinson, 
Frank  H.  Rorick, 


RESIDKN'CK. 

Ofisville, 
PontxaCj 
Seaforth,  Out., 
CapaCj 
Pavilion, 
Cass  City, 
hhpemirig, 
^farlrtt^', 
Komoka,    Orit., 
A7m  Arbor, 


PKKI  EITOU. 

J.  R.  Laing. 
Faculty. 
J.  G.  8cott. 
J.  R.  McGurk, 
M.Hill. 
L.  Harvev. 
IL  R.  Perry. 
H.  McRea. 
R.  R.  Smith. 
Faculty. 


West  Wlnsleil,  Conn.,ll,  B.  Steele. 


^femphis, 
Cairo,  III., 
Klkhart,  Ind., 
Sarpy  Centre,  Neb., 
Potsdam,  N.  Y., 
(it'orgetoicn,  Ont., 
Zihraukee, 


A.  B.  House. 
Faculty. 
Allen  &  Pratt. 
W.  C.  ITpjohn. 
L.  K.  Felton. 
A.  L.  McLaren, 
(f.  Hendry. 


Lebanon,  Mo.,        ^IcComb  «&  Henderson. 
Palatine  Bridge,  X.  F.H.  8.  Streeter. 
Morrisville,  K.  Y.,      D.  D.  Chase. 
Belleville,  Nev.,  W,  H.  Rogers. 

A^.  Manchester,  Ind.,  IL  &  C.  H.  Winton. 
Cambria  Mills,  Faculty. 

Hastings,  C.  Rus.sell. 

Barrington,  X.  Y.,    M.  Skinner. 


East  Saginair, 
Reed  City, 
Pine  Grovf  Mills, 
Burr  Oak, 
Detroit, 
Trenton,  Ma,, 


Faculty. 
Faculty. 
.V.  K.  Bulsou. 
W.  Byrns. 
\y.  Brodie. 
J.  M.  Patton. 


Valley  Springs,  Ark., J.  Hickerson. 

Bed  Crefk,  X,  Y.,  S.  H.  Plumb. 

Xiles,  C.  Chittick. 

Pontiac,  W,  G.  Elliott. 

Bay  City,  B.  L.  G.  Stone. 

Franciscoeillt',  Ltd.,  D.  J,  Loring. 

BocheHter,  Pa.,  F,  F.  Davis, 

Milton,  Pa.,  G.  E.  Frothingliam. 

Ou'osso,  ^L  H.  Raymond. 

Fayftte,  Ohio,  K.  H.  Rorick. 
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MaH£. 

WilUam  E.  Uowe, 
Benjamin  Levan  Saeger, 
John  Chester  Salmon, 
K.  S.  Samm, 
Mary  Adeline  San  ford, 
AVilliam  Lewis  Schoales, 
Fred  Schermerliorn, 
Floyd  Preston  Sheldon, 
Warren  Hobart  Sherman, 
Henrv  Albert  Shurtleff, 
Alfred  William  Sifton, 
Mary  Slade, 
Charles  Gilbert  Smvth, 
Eli  James  Smith, 
William  Henry  Smith,  Ph. 
William  Joseph  Smith, 
Oeorge  Warren  S])encer, 
Alice  Martha  Stark, 
Kans<mi  II.  Stevens,  P.  ('., 
Will  John  Stevens, 
Anna  E.  Stewart, 
Georjre  W.  Stockton, 
Drury  II.  Stone, 
Cordelia  A.  Stud  lev, 
Thomas  J.  Sullivan, 
Charles  G.  Suvlandt, 
(Jeorge  Mitchell  Swain,  Jr., 
Melviu  W.  Tavlor, 
Thomas  Ellwood  Tavlor,  B. 
<'harles  Terhune, 
Franklin  Clark  Terrill, 
John  H.  Thomas, 
Archibald  J.  Thomson, 
LaviniaTodd, 
Frank  A.  Tousley, 
Jennie  M.  Turner, 
Frank  Vandawarker, 
Charles  C.  Van  Valkenberg, 
John  Edward  Vaughan, 
Jacob  Verburg, 
Dorr  Vincent, 
James  Ruggles  Walker, 
H 


Residfnck. 
Laurence^ 

Kreidenville^  I\i., 

Ann  Arbor, 

Hillsdale, 

(ieneva,  X.  Y., 

('onslanre,  Ont.y 

(rraud  Ret  pah, 

Goshen,  N.  )'., 

Ann  Arbor, 

Ann  Arbor, 

Ann  Arbor, 

Castile,  X.  }'., 

Detroit, 

Cascade,  Wi.^f., 

I).,.lnu  Arb(n\ 
Ann  Arbor, 
Leetonia,  O., 
ypsdanti. 
Grand  Rapidi*, 
Jackson, 
Battle  Creek, 
Warrenbur(j,  Mo., 
Freetown  Corner, 
Boston,  Mans,, 
Ann  Arbor, 
Waterloo, 
Somerset,  X.   Y., 
Adrian, 

X.,Tecnmsph , 
Ann  Arbor, 
Grid, 

Akron,  ()., 
Port  Stanley,  Out., 
Grand  De  lour,  III., 
Galesburg, 
Xeivark,  X.  Y., 
Ann  Arbor, 
Hudson,  X.  Y., 
Smith's  Mills,  Pa., 
Grand  Rapids, 
XeirHlle,  X.  Y., 
Gilberts rille,  X.  Y., 


1*re<:eftor. 
Rowe  &  Cleveland. 

Facultv. 

II.  Marsh. 

J.  D.  Ilarllpv. 

E.  D.  Pope. 

J.  P.  Kav. 

• 

Faculty. 

n.  C.  Javne. 

J.  I>.  Hartley. » 

G.  E.  Frothingham, 

Faculty. 

C.  A.  Greene. 
J.  1).  Hartley. 
G.  T.  Loo  mis. 
Facultv. 

(.'.  (Jeorg. 
E.  Hahn. 
R.  A.  (rerry. 
S.  R.  Webster. 
Solon  Briggs. 
J.  II.  Kellogg. 
E.  H.  Miller. 
H.  C.  Hendrick. 
Fiicultv. 
Facultv. 
Faculty. 
H.  C.  Hill. 
A.  M.  Allen. 
J.  S.  Hamilton. 
Facultv. 
J.  T.  Abbott. 

A.  E.  Foltz. 

D.  C.  Leitch. 
Faculty. 
AVm.  Macbeth. 
Faculty. 
Facultv. 
James  Greene. 
W.  E.  Edwards. 
S.  R.  Wooster. 

H.  H.  Greene. 

B.  F.  Smith. 
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Name. 
Hiram  Walter, 
Griffy  Benjaniiii  AVanl, 
Dallas  "Warren, 
Johan  AV.  AVas, 

Eber  K.  AVatts,  B.  S., 

Adrian  College. 
William  Joshua  AA^ebb, 
Silas  Addison  AVessel, 
Elisha  Kent  Kane  AA'heelock, 

BionAA^helan,  B.  S., 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 
John  L.  AVhite,  Ph.  B., 
William  Reid  AAHiitelaw, 
Thomas  Herman  AVilcox, 
Henry  Valentine  AA^ildmun, 
Antoinette  AV^iliiams, 
Nathan  11.  AA'illiams, 
Frank  AA''illiam  AA'ilson, 
Arthur  Leland  AVorden, 
Carl  AA^ormser, 
De  Roy  II.  AVyman, 
William  El  wood  Ziegonfuss, 


RE81DENCK. 

Eaton  RapidSy 
Fairbanky  lowa^ 
A  nn  A  rhor^ 
(rrand  Rapids  ^ 
Adrian, 

Milford,  Del, 
Ainc^y  N.  Y.y 
LeOf  Ind.y 
Hillsdale, 

Ann  Arbor, 
Alloa,   Wis., 
McDougall,  J\\  Y., 
Chicago,  III., 
Lawrence,  Kan., 
Jackson, 
Edgcworth,  Ont., 
Ann  Arbor, 
Kalamazoo, 
South  Sodas,  N.  Y.. 
Gilberts,  Pa., 


Pbbckptor. 
S.  M,  AVilkins. 
A.  B.  AA^ard. 
M.  E.  Knapp. 

F.  P.  J.  AVas. 
J.  S.  AVatts. 

J.  O.  Pierce. 
A.  Smith. 

E.G.AAMieelock,  Jr. 
A.  F.  AVhelan. 

G.  E.  Frothinghara. 
Faculty. 

A.  B.  Palmer. 

Faculty. 

R.  L.  AVilliams. 

J.  T.  Main. 

Facult3r. 

Faculty. 

Hitchcock  &  Snook. 

Faculty. 

Mathew  G.  Lesh. 


i 


Department  of  Law. 


I.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LAW. 

In  this  department  it  has  been  the  endeavor,  alike  of  the 
Regents  and  of  the  Faculty,  to  make  the  instruction  imparted 
and  the  advantages  afforded  equal  to  any  attainable  elsewhere 
in  the  country ;  and  in  this  they  believe  they  have  been 
entirely  successful.  They  intend  to  spare  no  effort  on  their 
part  to  render  it  deservin;?  in  the  future  of  the  prosperity  it 
has  hitherto  enjoyed.  A  spacious  building  has  been  erected 
for  its  accommodation,  with  ample  debating  and  society  rooms, 
and  in  every  respect  the  conveniences  of  the  department  are 
unsurpassed. 

II.  TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  requisites  for  admission  are,  that  the  candidate  shall 
be  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  be  furnished  with  a  certiticate 
giving  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character.  No  prc- 
yious  course  of  reading  is  required,  but  it  is  expected  that  all 
students  will  be  well  grounded  in  at  least  a  good  English  edu- 
cation, and  capable  of  m.iking  ust?  of  the  English  language 
with  accuracy  and  propriety.  The  course  of  instruction  for 
the  two  terms  has  been  carefully  arranged,  with  a  view  to  ena- 
ble students  to  enter  profitably  at  any  stage  of  their  studies, 
and  at  either  term,  and  it  is  not  imi)ortant  to  their  course  here 
at  which  term  they  enter. 

III.     COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  design  of  the  department  is  to  give  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion that  shall  fit  students  for  practice  in  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try. The  course  will  embrace  the  several  branches  of  Consti- 
tutional,  International,  Maritime,  Commercial  and  Criminal 
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Law,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  the  Jurisprudence  of  the 
United  States;  and  will  include  such  instruction  in  Common 
Law  and  Equity  Pleading,  Evidence  and  Practice,  as  will  lay 
a  substantial  foundation  for  practice  in  all  departments  of  law. 
The  course  will  be  continued  through  a  period  of  two  years, 
with  one  term  in  each  year,  commencing  this  year  on  the  first 
day  of  October,  and  continuing  until  the  Law  Commencement 
in  the  last  week  of  March  ensuing.  Ten  lectures  and  exami- 
nations will  be  held  each  week  during  the  term.  For  one  year 
they  embrace  the  following  subjects : 

The  Origin  and  History  of  Equity  Jurisprudence. 

The  General  Heads  of  Equity  Procedure  and  Nature  and  Eormsof 
Etiuitable  Remedies. 

Criminal  Law,  and  Medical  Questions  bearing  on  it; 

The  Laws  of  Evidence,  and  their  application  to  Legal  Pn)ceeding; 

Contracts: 

Title  to  personal  Property  by  (lift,  Inheritance,  Sale,  Mortgage, 
Assignment,  and  by  Operation  of  Law; 

Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes,  and  Commercial  Law 
generally  ; 

Estates  i n  Real  Property  ;  Easements; 

Title  to  Real  Property;  Domestic  Relations. 

For  the  year  after  the  following  subjects  : 

Some  Special  Heads  of  Evidence,  and  Equity  Jurisprudence: 

Equity  Pleatlings  and  Practice;  Jurisprudence  of  the  United 
States; 

Shipping  and  Admiralty;  Bailments; 

Agency;  tlie  Law  of  Corporations;  Common  Law  Pleading  and 
Practice;  Constitutional  Law;  Partnership;  Uses  and  Trust;  Wills, 
their  Execution,  Revocation,  and  Construction. 

The  Administration  and  Distribution  of  Estates  of  Deceased 
Persons. 

Moot  Courts  are  held  at  least  once  a  week  during  the  term, 
for  the  argument  of  cases  previously  given  out  by  the  Profes- 
sors by  students  designated  to  discuss  them.  They  will  be 
presided  over  by  the  Professor  lecturing  for  the  day,  who,  at 
the  conclusion  will  review  the  arguments  and  give  his  decision 
upon  the  points  involved.  Club  Courts  will  also  be  organized 
among  the  students,  to  be  arranged  and  conducted  by  them- 
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selves,  with  such  aj^istance  from  the  Members  of  the  Faculty 
as  may  be  desired.  These  Courts,  thus  far,  have  been  found 
alike  interesting  and  useful  to  those  who  have  participated  in 
them. 

IV.  LIBRARY. 

A  well  selected  and  very  useful  Law  Library  is  open  fol' 
consultation  by  students  at  all  reasonable  hours.  The  rooms 
of  the  Professors  adjoin  the  Librarv,  and  they  will  be  ready  at 
all  times  to  furnish  to  students  such  aid  in  their  studies  and 
investiojations  as  thev  may  desire.  The  (teneral  Library  of  the 
University  is  also  at  all  times  open  to  the  students  of  this 
department.  The  Liw  Library  lias  been  considerably  in- 
creased wMthin  a  few  years  by  a  donation,  by  the  Hon.  Rich- 
ard Fletcher,  late  one  of  the  Ju-^tices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Massachusetts,  of  a  considerable  portion  of  his  own  library 
of  law  books. 

V.  I)F(;REE.S. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  will  be  conferred  upon 
such  students  as  shall  pursue  the  full  course  of  two  years  in 
this  department,  and  pass  an  approved  examination.  It  will 
also  be  conferred  upon  those  who.  having  attended  another 
Law  School  for  a  period  equal  to  one  ye.ir  of  our  course,  or 
practised  law  for  one  term  under  a  license  from  the  highest 
court  of  general  jurisdiction  in  any  State,  shall  also  pursue  one 
year's  course  in  this  department,  and  pass  a  like  examination. 
In  Michigan,  the  degree  entitles  the  resident  graduate  to  an 
immediat<^  license  to  practise  in  all  the  courts  of  the  State. 

VI.     BOOKS. 

While  several  copies  of  each  of  the  leading  text-books  will 
be  found  in  the  Library,  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  stu- 
dents should  supply  themselves  with  such  as  they  may  need 
at  their  rooms.  The  Professors  will  lend  them  aid  in  making 
proper  selections,  and  no  loss  will  be  incurred,  as  the  books 
will  be  found  essential  in  subsequent  practice.  Students  will 
find  that  it  will  greatly  facilitate  th(?ir  studies  to  have  them  at 
hand  at  all  times. 
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VIII.    GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  Faculty  are  frequently  applied  to  by  letter  for  advice 
upon  the  question  of  whether  it  is  desirable  to  enter  upon  the 
study  of  law,  and  acquire  some  general  knowledge  of  the 
principles,  before  admission  to  the  department.  It  is  some- 
what difficult  to  lay  down  general  rules  that  can  be  advanta- 
geously applied  in  all  cases,  but  the  Faculty  are  of  the  opinion 
that,  for  the  first  year,  at  least,  more  positive  benefit  is  received 
from  the  lectures,  and  more  positive  advancement  in  the  law 
made,  by  students  who  have  read  before  coming,  at  least  the 
Commentaries  of  Blackstone,  than  by  those  who  are  beginners 
here.  But  the  Faculty  arc  aware  of  the  difficulty  experienced 
by  the  student  in  giving  proper  direction  to  his  reading  and 
investigation  at  the  beginning;  and  they  do  not  therefore  make 
it  a  condition  of  admission  that  there  shall  be  any  prior  read- 
ing in  law  whatever.  The  want  of  such  prior  reading  will, 
doubtless,  in  many  cases,  be  fully  compensated  in  the  aid  the 
beginner  may  receive  here  in  the  outset.  It- is  not  often  that 
the  student  receives  the  needed  assistance  except  in  law 
schools.  The  active  practitioner  engrossed  with  the  cares  of 
business,  cannot — or  at  least,  as  proved  by  experience,  does 
not — furnish  the  students  who  place  themselves  in  his  charge, 
the  attention  and  assistance  essential  to  give  a  correct  direction 
to  their  reading,  and  to  teach  them  to  apply  it  usefully  and 
aptly  in  their  subsequent  professional  lite.  The  reading  of  a 
student  in  a  law  ottice  is  practically  the  study  of  the  law 
by  himself,  and  without  assistance;  and  he  neither  acquires 
that  familiarity  with  books,  and  that  facility  of  reference 
which  it  will  be  tlie  aim  of  this  department  to  assist  in  acquir- 
ing, nor  learns  anything  of  the  practical  application  of  legal 
principles,  beyond  what  he  may  pick  up  from  observation  of 
the  practice  of  his  preceptor.  The  effort  here  will  be  to  make 
not  theoretical  merely,  but  practical  lawyers;  not  to  teach  prin- 
ciples merely,  but  how  to  apply  them.  To  this  end,  the  Moot 
Court  will  be  made  the  forum  for  the  discussion  of  such  prac- 
tical questions  as  must  frequently  arise  in  a  professional  career 
at  the  bar;  and  the  attention  of  the  Faculty  will  be  directed 
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not  less  to  the  application  of  the  points  discussed  to  actual 
cases,  than  to  the  elucidation  of  the  legal  questions.  An  op- 
portunity will  be  afforded  all  the  senior  students  to  partici- 
pate in  this  court,  and  they  will  at  all  times  have  such  assist- 
ance in  their  Club  Courts  as  they  find  themselves  in  need  of. 

While  thus  endeavoring  to  impart  legal  knowledge,  the 
fact  will  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  a  high  moral  standard  is  a 
most  important  requisite  to  a  successful  and  honorable  career; 
and  no  pains  will  be  spared  in  impressing  this  fact  upon  stu- 
dents, and  in  inculcating  a  high  tone  of  professional  ethics  and 
action. 

Those  who  desire  any  further  information  concerning  the 
Law  Department,  may  make  their  inquiries  of  Hon.  T.  M. 
CooLEY,  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty. 
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Ot' 


The  Department  of  Law. 


JAMES  B.  ANGELL,  LL.  I)., 
PRESIDENT. 
JAME.S  V.  CAMPBELL,LL.  D., 

THOMAS  M.  COOLEY,  LL.l)., 

Dean. 
CHARLES  A,  KENT,  M.  A., 
WH.LTAM  P.  WELLS,  M.  A. 


STUDENTS. 


SENIORS. 


Name. 
Andrew  Biu'liaium  Allen, 

James  M.  Ashley,  Jr.,  B.  S., 

Cornell  Iniversity. 
Warren  Ash  lev,   . 
Loraine  Ashman, 
Charles  Albert  Barnes,  . 
Robert  Pollnrk  Barr, 
Morris  C.  Baum,  . 
Carlton  Abbev  Beardslev,    . 
George  Frederick  Bel  ford, 

William  James  Blai^k,  M.  S., 

S<*io  Iniversity. 
B.  Frank  Bower,    . 
Frank  Gilbert  Bohri, 
James  McCampbell  Boyd, 
Archer  Briggs, 
Henry  Monroe  C'ampbell,  Ph.  B., 

Frank  L.  Carpenter,  B.  S.,    . 

Michigan  AKrIoultural  College. 
William  Leland  Carpenter,  B.  S., 

Miehii^n  Agricultural  College. 
William  Carter,  Jr.,  . 
Jacob  Catlin  Clark, 

Joseph  Burton  Connell,  I*b.  B., 

Illinois  College. 
Charles  Connor,  B.  S.,     . 
Kugene  M.  Converse, 
Warren  J.  Cook,. 
William  Henry  Cook, 
Zlmri  Lonzo  Cooper, 
Byron  Jay  ('orbin, 
Charles  Arthur  Couillard,    . 
William  Alfred  CYandall, 


IU>IDENtB. 

Maskeyon. 
Arm  Arbor. 

S'ln  FranriscOf  VaL 
Three  ASprings,  Pa, 
Jdrkson  vilU'^  J 11. 
Kendallrille,  Ind. 
Kran^nlle^  Jntl. 

JjOManty  III. 
Leavittj  (). 

Ann  Arbor. 
Fountain  City,  ir<>- 
<ioliad,  TejuH. 
Battle  Crerk. 
Detroit. 
Grand  liapids. 

Orion. 

Defiance^  Ohio. 
]li(j  Rapids. 
Jackaonville^  111. 

I  lira. 

Battle  Creek. 
Pontiac. 
Chirago,  111. 
Pokagon. 
Ann  Arbor. 
JiirhliAd,  Minn. 
Ann  Arbor. 
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STUDENTS. 


Na-Me. 
John  Milton  Davis, 
^rank  Fremont  Daw  lev, 
Lee  Biirget  Des  Voignes, 
Kdward  Donovan,  B.  S., 
Charles  Lore  Doiighton, 
Anderson  SinipBon  Dwyre, 
Bessie  Eagle>field,  B.  A., 
Herbert  Van  Allen  Ferguson,  . 
John  Everet  Finke,  . 
John  Owen  (Jarrett,  M.  S., 

Sc'lo  rnivetvity. 
General  George  Gates, 
Jeremiah  Wright  (rladish, 
Louis  P.  C.  Godfrey, 
William  Goodell, 

Fred.  Harry  Gould,  C.  K., 
Pcnn.  Military  Academy. 

Thurston  Pierre  Hackleman,     . 

Henry  AUyn  Haigh,  B.  S., 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

Charles  Edward  Hale,  M.  A., 
Middlebury  College. 

Joel  Warren  Hamilton, 

Henry  Hanaw,     . 

Harry  Phillip  Hancock, 

John  Hanitch, 

Abner  Kellogg  Hay  ward,     . 

Joseph  Hidy,  Jr.,  Ph.  B., 

Buchtcl  College. 
Walter  Bunyan  Hill,  H.  A., 

Warren  College,  Ky. 
Henry  Hoffman, 
(.'lay ton  John  S.  Hoover, 
Abram  F.  Hosietter, 
Enoch  Thatcher  Howes, 
Eugene  Ralph  Hutch  ins,  Ph.  B., 
Charles  Sumner  Tngersoll,  B.  S., 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 
Frederick  Gerard  Ingersoll, 
Wooster  Morrow  Ireland,    . 
James  Washington  Johnston, 
William  Allen  Johnston,  B.  A., 

Cnlversitv  of  the  Pacific. 


Residencc 
RossviUfy  III. 
Fort  Dodge^  Jotva. 
Mendon. 
A  tin  Arbor. 
Wilmington^  Del. 
Kendall,  lU. 
Terre  Ilauttj  Ind. 
Carthage,  N.  Y. 
Savanna,  III.' 
Xottowa. 

Modesta,  Cat. 

Petersburg,  Ind. 

Monroe. 

North  Parma,  N.  Y. 

Oirosso. 

Albany,  Oregon. 
Lansing. 

Logansport,  Ind. 

Ann  Arbor. 
Jackson. 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 
Dayton,  O. 
Conneant,  0. 
Detroit. 

Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

Fen  ton. 
Allen,  Pa. 
Oregon,  Pa. 
Portland,  Oregon. 

OU'OKSO. 

Monroe. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Columbia  City,  Ind. 
Oregon,  III. 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


STUDENTS. 
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Name. 

Samuel  Clark  Jones, 
John  Culbertson  Keith, 
John  Caldwell  Kirkpatrick, 
Wilfred  Ivan  hoe  Klein, 
Jerome  Cyril  Knowlton,  B.  A., 
Elbert  Le  Roy  Lampson,  B.  S., 

Grand  River  Institute. 
Victor  Hugo  Lane,  C  E., 
Nathaniel  Benjamin  Landon, 
Charles  Newcomb  Lauman, 
Frank  Barbour  Lay, 
Myron  W.  Leo,     . 
Henry  Lindner, 
Thomas  Cornelius  Logan, 
Alfred  Edward  Lucking, 
Patrick  William  Magrath, 
Albert  Eugene  Mason, 
Ovid  Luther  Matthews, 
Oalvin  Leonidas  May, 
James  Henry  McDonald,  B.  A., 
J.  Bob  McGutfin,  B.  A., 

University  of  Virginia. 
Ambrose  Peter  McGuirk, 
iSelden  Spencer  Miner, 
William  Newbury  Moore, 
Logan  D.  Murphy, 
Justus  Tillniiin  Xeft, 
i'harles  Campbell  Nelson,   . 
Frederick  Tlnmias  Nunn, 
Julius  Sinclair  Ojran,  B.  A., 

Oberlin  College. 

William  CVReilly,  LL.  B., 
Iowa  rnivereily. 

Herman  Henr}*  Osthaus,  M.  A., 
Alleghany  College. 

Joel  Webster  Page,  Jr., 

Oeorge  E.  Pantlin*!,  C.  E., 

Alfred  Noble  Pax  ton, 

Franklin  Pierce  Pavne, 

Edwin  Zina  Perkins, 

Syrus  G.  D.  Phelps, 

Eugene  Douglas  Pierson, 


Residence. 

Cottage  Grove^  Minn. 

VincenneSf  Ind. 
Steubenville^  0. 
Barry ^  111. 
Ann  Arbor. 
Jefferson,  (). 

Ann  Arbor. 
Orion. 

Davenport,  Iowa. 
Allegan. 

Golden  Spring^  Neb. 
Sebewaing. 
Chicago,  HI. 
Ypsilanti. 
Lawrence,  Kan, 
Charlevoix. 
Butler,  Pa. 
Steubenville,  Ohio. 
Ann  Arbor. 
.      PH  Pleasant,   W.  Va. 

St.  Mary,  Ont. 
Corum^a. 
White  Lake. 
PinrkneyviUe,  lU. 
Calm,  III 
Brunswick,  Me. 
Peru,  hvl. 
Coluuibua  Grove^  0. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Overton,  Pa. 

Water  vi lie,    Vt. 
Grand  Rapidx. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Emporia,  Kansas. 
Cheboygan. 
Chicago,  111. 
Hudson. 
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STUDENTS. 


Namr. 
Janies  McMillan  Powers',     . 
Franklin  Henrv  Pniv,   . 
Daniel  Etlwanl  Prescott, 
Eugene  K.  Prussing, 
('liarles  Morjran  Randolph, 
1).  Wilbur  Rear.lon, 
Herbert  8tanloy  Keed, 
Daniel  Clark  Remich,     . 
flenry  Kendall  Rhoades,     . 
Thomas  Rinaker.  B.  A., 

Blnckbtini  I'nivtTHty. 
Herman  Ritter, 
Charles  Humphrey  Roberts, 
John  Robertson, 
Hans  Frederick  Rhode, 
Joseph  C'harles  Royan, 
Frank  Findlay  Rozzell,  B.  S., 

riiiversity  of  Missouri. 
Wilbur  Fremont  Rudv.  B.  A., 

Oillejre  of  New  Jerwy. 
Kingpay  Saito,  B.  S., 

PHcifii;  University. 
Charles  James  Saw  bridge', 
Horace  Bigelow  Schaeffer, 
(Jeorge  Henry  Sleator,  . 
Benjamin  Franklin  Smith, 
Charles  William  Smith,  B.  A., 

riiiversity  of  Kansas. 
Daniel  Rem  sen  Smith, 
George  Smith, 

Howard  B;irnljam  Smith,  B.  A., 
Samuel  Williiim  Smith, 
James  Alonzo  Stacy, 
Howard  Stephenson, 
Jeremiah  l^ou.  Smldarth, 
James  Tait,  I.L.  B., 
William  Dawson  Talbot, 
Henrv  (4ee  Tavlor, 
John  Warren  Taylor, 
Alden  Stewart  Thomson, 
John  Alexan<lf*r  Tindall,  B.  S. 

Shelby  ville  ('olle}<e. 


Rfsidexck- 
liellenie. 
Ih'troit. 
AytJi  Arbor. 
Chicago,  III. 
Chicago,  III. 
LudingtOH. 
Parkrille. 
Colebrook\  X.  Jf, 
(^nincif^  Hi. 
C  {rlinriUe,  HI. 

K(Uror<hrilli\  III. 

Short  Crcek\  O. 

Detroit. 

Park  rill  e. 

IlftuatoUj  O. 

Ji reck i n  ridge,  M(f, 

Jhu/esrille,  Ohio. 

Tok'io,  Jopati. 

Alexamhia,  Mini), 
I  alleg  Falls^  Katu 
Dexter. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
East  Lginie,  Mo. 

AuT)  Arhor. 
Holding  (ireeii^  0. 
(hnahOj  A  eh. 
('(arkxtoii. 
Adrian, 
ypxilanti. 
Marengo,  Ind, 
Huntley,  HI. 
Ann  Arbor. 
Ann  Arbor. 
]Varre)i,  O. 
Tidioute,  Pa. 
Shelbf/rille,  Jnd. 


STUDENTS- 
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Namk. 
Henry  Stever  Tremper,  B. 

L'tiiversity  of  Kaiituis. 
Junichi  Ukizuini  Trfuda, 
Isaac  M.  Turner, 
«Samuel  W.  Vance, 
Claudius  Damont  Walker, 
Myron  Hamilton  W'alker, 
Warren  K<iwin  Walker, 
Willis  Shotweli  AValker,  B. 
(jieorge  Proctor  Wanty, 
Linus  S.  Webb, 
Alvin  C.  Wiiite,  M.  S.,     . 

Hiram  College. 
John  Stewart  Whitford, 
^luith  Newell  Wilbur,    . 

Fred  Potter  Wilcox,  B.  A., 

Rochester  University. 
John  Henry  Wisliek, 
iiustav  Adolph  Wolfe, 
Henry  Wolhnan, 
James  Robert  Wylie, 

William  Yost,  P   A., 
Moil  mouth  College. 


A, 


A., 


JUNIORS. 


Naxk. 
William  Henry  Atlams, 
Charle-  We.>ley  Allen, 
Ethan  Belden  Allen, 
Henry  Jackson  App, 
Frederick  Charles  Arbenz,  . 
William  Andrew  An  It,  . 
Harry  Edgar  Baker, 
liiistave  Charles  Bartels, 
Theodore  Melzo  Bates, 
James  William  Bedell, 
Edwani  Howard  Beutley,   . 
George  Upfold  Bingham, 
Thomas  Benton  Black nell, 
WillardF.  Blaine, 

George  M.  Blake,  M.  P., 
Buflalo  Medical  College. 
Frank  E.  Bliss,  C.  E..      . 


Remdekck. 
Ikttlk  Creek. 

Uakatifn,  Japan. 
Grand  Rapids. 
Ann  Arbor. 
Wmchester,  Kan. 
Grand  Mapidif. 
Ann  Arbor. 
Kenton,  Ohio. 
Ann  Arbor. 
Topeka,  Kannan. 
Jfffeniony  Ohio. 

Garnett,  Kansas. 
Ann  Arbor. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

/Sharon  Centre,  O. 
Grand  Rapids. 
Lea  ven worth,  Ka n. 
Martin. 
Glen  ford,  O. 


Residence. 
Hastings,  Minn. 
Jlarristotrn,  I'l. 
Maquoketa,  Iowa. 
tSi'lin's  Grove,  Pa, 
Wheeling,  \V.  Va. 
Marshallville,  O, 
fSt.  Paul,  Mi}in. 
Denver,  Col. 
Cleveland ,^  0. 
Ilaneoek. 
Ann  Arbor. 
Jndianapoliyf  Ind. 
Vandalia,  III. 
Romulus,  y.  Y. 
Danseille,  K,  Y. 

Ann  Arbitr. 
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8TUDKNT8. 


Name. 
James  Herbert  BlooU, 
Eugene  Bocleli, 
William  Logun  Brecken ridge, 

Orville  iSunford  Brumback,  B. 

College  of  New  Jersey. 
James  IS.  Buchanan, 
Joseph  Cornelius  Burk, 
Calvin  Virgil  Burnett, 
Walter  Percv  Butler, 
J.  E.  Cal lender, 
William  Cary  Campbell, 
Charles  E.  Carpenter, 
Warren  Carpenter,  Jr., 
John  Smeeton  Carter, 
William  Pa  riding  Caruthers, 
Livv  Chamberlain, 
Charles  Chandler,  M.  A., 
Clarence  Eugene  Chapman, 
Russell  Allen  Clark,  B.  S., 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 
Alphonso  R.  Claxton, 
Charles  JSimcon  C\)bb,  B.  S., 

Cornell  University, 

John  1).  Coleman, 
Charles  Fremont  Collier, 
Reuben  Donaldson  Cov, 

ar    7 

AVillard  John  Crawford, 
William  llolman  Crow,  B.  S., 

Centre  College. 
William  Isaac  Cunnnings, 
William  Clark  Cunningham, 
Clarence  JSeward  Uarrow, 
William  Jerome  Davis, 
John  Edward  Diamond, 
George  Asii  Dickey, 
Thomas  Albert  Dickson, 
George  Edward  Do  1 1 ison, 
James  Frederick  Drake, 
Jude  Eu'.met  Dun  lap,     . 
Frank  A.  Durban, 
Samuel  II.  Du  Shane, 
Joseph  Liilard  Elliston, 


KlUIDKNCR. 

Denier f  Col. 
Monroe. 

Rocliester,  Minn. 
Van  Wvri,  0. 

Morrison vilUj  IIL 
Keokuk  y  Iowa. 
Ann  Arbor, 
New  Yorkj  N.  Y^ 
UalloHj  Pa, 
TopekUf  Kan. 
Genera,  111. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
ISheffield,  O. 
liockportj  Tejtait, 
Elkhart f  Ind. 
Grand  Hapids. 
Bethel,  Me. 
Lansing. 

Central  Jb'^juare,  N.  K 
Andocer,  A\  Y. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Holly, 
lielleville. 
Cleveland,  (). 
NicholamUle,  Ky, 

yUes. 
Bay  City. 
Kinsmayi,  O. 
Ilarrisonj  N.  J. 
MankatOf  Minn. 
St.  Johnsbury,    Vt. 
Pittsfield,  111. 
Golden,  tot. 
Belvidere,  III. 
Oxford, 
Zanesville,  0. 
Connellsville,  Pa. 
Elliston  Station,  AV- 


STUDENTS. 


1-2T 


Kamf.. 
Eilwanl  George  Einbler, 

Car]  Edwin  Epler,  M.  A., 
Yale  College. 

Free  Estee, 

John  Vigors  Eustace,  Jr.,     . 

Willis  AVirt  Fay, 

Ogden  Winner  FerUon,  Ph.B.,  , 

Oscar  John  Fiebing, 
Solomon  Thompson  Finch, 
John  Eugene  Fish  burn, 
Richard  tharles  Flannigan, 
Jolin  Ford,  M.  I).,      . 

Bflle%ue  Mcflical  College. 
Charle.s  Gaylord  Fowler, 
John  Hi  ram  Fox, 
AVillisAValtonO.Frantz, 
Ralph  P.  Freeman,  Jr., 
Allen  Barret  Frettz, 
Justus  L.  Gable, 
John  Parker  Gale, 
Howard  11  Gidley, 
John  Andrew  Gillette, 
James  Augustus  Girard, 
William  Donald  Gordon, 
Frank  Curtis  Goudy, 
Homer  Herschel  Green, 
Thomas  P.  Green, 
William  Henry  Green, 
George  Grimm, 
Edward  Holmes  Guyer,  B.  A., 
Elmer  Jay  Hale, 
William  Tileston  Hall, 
Levi  Jackson  Hamilton, 
Henry  Clay  Hanna,  Jr., 
Frank  Stewart  Hastings, 
Edward  F.  Hays, 
Charles  Uo.»swell  Henry, 
John  Douglas  Henry, 
Eugene  Hickernell, 
Arthur  Sterett  Higgins, 

William  E.  Higgins,  M.  A., 
Dartmouth  College. 


Kt:81DENXS. 

Miickney. 
Jacksonville f  111. 

Mt.  Pleasant. 
Dixon,  111. 
Klyria,  O. 
Ann  Arbor. 
.Milwaukee,  If'iX 
Flora,  111 
Joliet,  lU. 
Marfiuette. 
JS'ew  York,  X.  Y. 

Saginaw. 
Ypsilanti. 
Oregon,  J*a. 
Fort  Edward,  X.  Y.y. 
Chalford,  Fa. 
West  Salem,  0. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Ann  Arbor, 
(ialena.  111. 
Fast  Saginaw, 
Fayfteld,  Onf, 
Valley  Falls,  Kan^ 
Anna,  111. 
Detroit. 

Mt.  Vernon,  III. 
Jefferson,   Wis. 
Hock  Island,  111. 
Detroit. 
Chicago,  111. 
OwosfiO. 

Fort  Wayyie,  Jnd. 
Waverly,  X.  Y. 
J*itlsbnrg,  Pa. 
Fake  Ridge. 
Danville,  111. 
Erie,  Pa. 

Deer  Lodge  City,  M.T. 
Chicago,  111. 
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STUDENTS. 


Name. 
Hugh  M.  Hind^4, 
Edward  Daniel  Hiscock, 
Schuyler  G.  Hodgey, 
William  H.  Ht)lbrook, 

Horace  Cobb  Howard,  Ph.  B., 
Yale  College. 

Shannon  Buntiri  Hubbard, 

Martin  Hugg,       .  . 

David  William  Hurn, 

Daniel  Carpenter  Hyde, 

Sylvester  B.  Isenhart, 

Arthur  Hancock  Ingraham,  B.  A., 
Yale  College. 

Jay  J.  Jennings, 

diaries  Morrison  Johnson, 

Lyman  R.  Jones, 

Asa  Giles  Judd, 

Charles  Young  Kay,  M.  A., 

Mt.  Union  Collej;e. 
Kdward  Kelley, 

John  J.  Kerr,  B.  S., 

Michigan  Agricultural  College*. 

Winfield  Scott  Kerr, 

John  Morris  Kinnaird,  B.  A., 

University  of  Virginia. 
Dana  Spalding  Lander, 
Gustav  Adolph  Laubscher, 
James  Law, 
William  Spencer  Lee, 
Henry  Rudisel  Lennaird, 
Michael  J.  Lehmann, 
Klbridge  K.  Lewis, 
Charles  Christopher  Lockwood, 
Robert  At  wood  Long, 
Frank  Wilson  Looniis,  .      * 

Austin  Lynch, 
John  E.  Magers, 
John  Alexander  Mansfield, 
Edward  Carter  Manter, 
John  McDevitt, 
Henry  McGrew, 
William  B.  McGrorty, 


Rksidk.vci:. 
i:>onth  Bend,  Tnd. 
Ann  Arbor, 
Pontine. 
Hastings. 
Townsend^  Vt. 

Sfinduskiji  O. 
Indianapolis^  Ind. 
Union  (Jrore^  Wis. 
i<taJf'ord,  17. 
Cold  water. 
Brookbjn^  X.  V. 

Nonralk,  Oh  io. 
Morrison,  J 1 1. 
College  Grove,  Minn. 
Dixon,  111. 
Alliance,  O. 

(ira)ul  Rapids. 
Eagle. 

LncaA,  O. 
Lexington^  Kg. 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Madelia,  Minn. 
Carlisle,  Pa. 
New  Castle,  Ind. 
Waterloo,  Ind. 
Bearer  Dam,  Wiy. 
Ann  Arhor. 
CarroUton,  O. 
Tuscola. 
Canton,  O. 
(iervais,  Oregon, 
Ilopedale^  0. 
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I.    THE  LECTURE  COURSE. 

The  provision  of  the  Legislature  has  enabled  the  Board  of 
Regents  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  a  more  advanced 
medical  education  by  extending  the  course  of  teaching  from  six 
to  nine  months  in  each  year,  and  by  enlarging  the  curriculum. 
Henceforth  the  session  includes  the  entire  University  year, 
extending  from  October  first  to  July  first. 

Students  who  matriculated  before  the  session  of  1877-8  will 
be  allowed  to  complete  their  course  according  to  the  plan  of 
teaching  in  force  when  they  entered,  and  such  of  them  as  may 
desire  so  to  do,  can  present  themselves  for  graduation  at  the 
end  of  the  first  six  months  of  the  session.  All  are,  however, 
advised  to  complete  the  nine  months'  course — the  last  three  of 
which  will  embrace  subjects  not  touched  upon  in  the  first  six 
months. 

In  addition  to  this  extension  of  the  term,  a  graded  course, 
to  include  three  years'  study  will  be  provided.  The  first  year 
of  this  course  will  include  Anatomy,  Histology,  Physiology, 
Chemistry,  and  ^[ateria  Medica,  with  the  necessary  practical 
^vork  in  the  Chemical  and  Physiological  Laboratories.  This 
years'  Materia  Medica  work  will  be  devoted  to  teaching  the 
source,  nature,  origin  and  method  of  preparing  remedies,  with 
their  physiological  action  and  a  general  survey  of  their 
pathogenesis. 

In  the  second  year  the  above  studies  will  be  reviewed, 
and  the  student  will  take  up  Pathology,  Pathological  Anatomy, 
Chemistry  in  its  application  to  Physiology  and  Pathology,  and 
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Hygiene,  or  Preventive  Medicine.  The  ^Fateria  Medica  work 
of  this  year  will  consist  of  special  analyses  and  syntheses  of 
drug-provings.  In  addition  the  student  will  attend  such 
didactic  and  clinical  lectures  on  the  Practical  Branches  as  his 
progress  shall  render  advisable. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  fianl  exawlaatiom  will  be  held 
in  Anatomy,  Histology,  Chemistry,  and  Preventive  Medicine. 

In  the  third  year,  Pathology  and  Pathological  Anatomy  will 
be  reviewed,  and  the  student  will  enter  upon  Ophthalmology, 
Obstetrics,  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  Surgery,  and  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  with  practical  instruction  in 
Diagnosis  and  Treatment. 

In  this  course  Therapeutics  and  experimental  Piithogenesy 
will  be  taught — the  latter  with  all  the  aids  of  the  Chemical 
and  Physiological  Laboratories.  Every  opportunity  will  be 
given  to  those  desiring  to  make  original  investigations  in  drug 
action. 

This  course  is  for  the  present  elective,  but  after  the  session 
of  1878-9,  no  student  shall  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  who  has  not  passed  a  thorough  and  satis- 
factory examination  on  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  extended 
course,  and  who  has  not  been  in  regular  attendance  upon 
Medical  licctures  in  this  or  some  other  respectable  school  of 
Medicine  for  at  least  two  full  courses,  the  last  of  which  must 
have  been  in  this  College ;  and  after  the  session  of  1878  9  grad- 
uation will  occur  only  at  the  June  Commencement. 

The  final  examination  of  uU  future  matriculants  will  be 
conducted,  in  part  at  least,  in  writing;  and  during  the  last 
session  each  candidate  for  gradu  ition  will  be  required  to  sub- 
mit to  written  examinations,  and  may  be  called  upon  to  write 
upon  some  theme  assigned  by  the  instructor  or  selected  by  the 
student:  the  essay,  if  required,  to  be  defended  before  the  chiss. 
In  consequence  of  these  exercises  a  final  Tliesis  will  not  1)0 
required. 

Properly  qualified  students  may  vnter  the  College  at  any 
time,  and  pursue  such  of  the  studies  therein  taught  as  they 
may  select,  and  they  shall   receive  s})ecial  certificates   for  the 
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time  spent  tind  the  study  or  studies  pursued.  By  recent  action 
of  the  Regents  special  rates  have  been  established  for  the  ben- 
efit of  such  students.  For  practical  Laboratory  work  this  ar- 
rangement affords  an  opportunity,  of  which  it  is  believed  many 
will  be  glad  to  avail  themselves,  and  the  advantages  are  second 
to  none  in  America. 

In  accordance  with  these  arrange  mien  ts,  the  fourth  annual 
course  of  lectures  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  October  1,  1878, 
and  continue  until  the  last  Wednesday  of  June,  1870,  with  a 
recess  during  the  holidays. 

Four  lectures  will  be  delivered  daily  ;  and  during  the  course 
frequent  examinations  will  take  place  upon  the  subjects  pre- 
sented in  the  lectures.  Clinics  are  held  in  the  (.^ollege  every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  for  both  medical  and  surgical  cases, 
at  which  time  medical  examinations  are  made,  prescriptions 
given,  and  surgical  operations  performed,  gratuitously  to 
patients,  in  the  presence  of  the  class. 

IT.    TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Every  candidate  for  admission  to  this  college  must  be 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  must  present  to  the  Dean  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  good  moral  character.  Unless  already  a  ma- 
triculant of  the  University  or  a  graduate  of  some  respectable 
college,  academy  or  high  school,  every  candidate  shall  be  exam- 
ined as  to  his  previous  education  and  his  fitness  to  enter  upon 
and  appreciate  the  technical  study  of  medicine.  The  diploma 
or  certificate  of  graduation  from  such  institutions  must  be 
presented  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  by  the  candidate  in  order 
to  secure  exemption  from  the  examination,  which  will  be  in 
writing,  and  will  cover  the  ordinary  branches  of  an  English 
educatiou.  This  examination  is  not  yet  so  exacting  in  its  de- 
mands as  we  hope  to  be  able  to  make  it  before  long,  but  it  is 
intended  to  test  the  student's  acquaintance  with  the  funda- 
mental branches  of  an  English  education,  and  his  general  in- 
telligence and  capacity  to  appreciate  and  profit  by  professional 
instruction. 

Examinations  will  be  held  at  2  p.  m.  on  Saturday  and  Mon- 
day, Septeinlx^r  28  and  30,  1878.     Candidates  are  required  to 
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present  themselves  on  one  of  those  days,  as  they  are  expected 
to  be  in  attendance  upon  the  first  day  of  the  term,  at  which 
time  the  regular  course  of  instruction  will  commence.  To  pro- 
vide for  cases  in  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  candi- 
dates to  be  present  at  this  time,  supplementary  examinations 
will  be  held  at  such  times  as  may  be  determined  upon  by  the 
Faculty,  but  no  excuse,  except  of  an  urgent  character,  will  be 
accepted  for  failure  to  appear  at  the  first  examination.  Cer- 
tificates of  attendance  are  given  for  the  actual  period  of  attend- 
ance onlv. 

Before  admission  to  examination  every  student  is  re<|uire(l 
to  present  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  the  Steward's  receipt  for 
the  payment  of  the  matriculation  fees  and  annual  dues.  It 
will  therefore  be  necessary  for  the  candidates  to  apply  first  to 
the  Steward  at  his  oflice  in  University  Hall,  register  his 
name  as  a  student  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surg- 
ery, and  pay  his  fees.  In  case  of  rejection,  the  moneys  paid 
preliminary  to  examination  will  be  refunded  by  tlie  Steward. 

Iir.     ADMISSION  OF  WOMEN. 

Recognizing  the  e([ual  rights  of  both  sexes  to  the  highest 
educational  advantages,  the  Board  of  Regents,  a  few  years 
since,  made  provision  for  the  medical  education  of  women,  and 
they  are  now  admitted  to  this  College,  as  to  all  other  depart- 
ments of  the  University,  on  the  same  conditions  that  are 
required  of  men.  It  is  proper  to  state,  however,  in  answer  to 
numerous  inquiries  which  are  made  on  this  point,  that  the 
course  of  instruction  for  women,  though  eciual  in  all  respects 
to  that  provided  for  the  men,  is  given  separately,  the  two 
classes  not  being  brought  together  in  the  lecture  rooms  except 
in  the  study  of  general  chemistry.  Ample  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  women's  classes  in  the  wav  of  lecture  rooms,  dis- 
secting  rooms,  etc. 

IV.     CONDITIONS  OF  GRADUATION. 

a 

Those  candidates  preparing  to  graduate  at  the  close  of  their 
second  course  of  lectures,  must  announce  their  intention  at 
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the  beginning  of  that  course,  in  order  to  receive  those  repeated 
examinations  necessary  to  attest  their  qualifications. 

Those  proposing  to  pursue  the  full  three  years'  graded 
course  before  presenting  themselves  for  graduation,  must 
announce  their  intention  to  the  Dean  at  the  time  of  their 
matriculation,  or  whenever  they  have  thus  determined,  so  that 
they  may  be  classified,  and  receive  proper  directions  respecting 
attendance  and  exercises,  and  have  proper  places  assigned 
them  at  the  various  lectures  they  may  attend,  and  that  records 
may  be  kept  of  their  attendance  and  progress.  They  will  from 
time  to  time  receive  certificates  of  attendance,  and  of  their 
standing  in  the  subjects  in  which  they  have  been  fully  exam- 
ined. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  all 
students  must  present  evidence  of  the  possession  of  a  good 
moral  character,  of  being  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  having 
been  engaged  in  the  study  of  Practical  Anatomy  and  Practical 
Chemistry,  and  of  having  pursued  the  regular  study  of  medi- 
cine for  the  period  of  three  years ;  but  to  encourage  a  higher 
grade  of  preliminary  acquirement^  and  in  recognition  of  the 
value  to  a  candidate  of  an  extended  course  of  scientific  and 
literary  studies,  an  allowance  of  six  months  from  the  term  of 
medical  studios  is  made  in  favor  of  graduates  df  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  this  University  and  of  other  respecta- 
ble literary  colleges;  and  also  in  acknowled<:!Cement  of  the 
amount  of  medical  knowledge  obtained  in  a  full  course  of 
Pharmaceutical  studv,  an  allowance  of  twelve  months  is  made 
for  graduates  of  the  Department  of  Pharmacy  in  this  Uni- 
versity. 

V.    FACIIJTIES  FOR  IN8TIIUCT10N. 

Students  in  this  College  will  receive  instruction  in  iVJateria 
Medica.  Therapeutics,  and  Experimental  Pathogenesy;  in 
Theory  and  Practice,  and  Clinical  Medicine;  in  Surgery,  Ob- 
stetrical and  Gynaecological  Therapeutics.  For  all  other  studies 
the  students  will  attend  the  lectures  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  the  lectures  and  demonstrations 
in  the  Chemical  and   Physiological   Lriboratories.     While  in 
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attendance  upon  such  lectures  and  demonstrations  they  shall 
be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  accorded  to  students  in  said 
Department,  and  shall  conform  to  all  requirements  of  said 
Department,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  branches  which  they 
pursue. 

Liberal  i)rovision  is  made  by  the  Board  of  Regents  for 
illustrating  the  various  branches  of  instruction  by  plates,  pre- 
parations, specimens  and  apparatus.  The  department  of 
chemistry  and  chemical  phj'^sics  is  probably  unsurpassed,  if 
indeed  it  is  equalled,  in  the  extent  and  thoroughness  of  its 
equipments,  by  that  of  any  medical  college  in  the  country. 
The  museums,  containing  several  thousand  specimens,  com- 
prise a  valuable  collection  of  bones,  amply  illustrating  both 
physiological  and  pathological  conditions,  of  all  ages,'  and 
showing  the  processes  of  dentition,  of  growth,  and  of  decay  in 
the  osseous  system,  dried  preparations,  normal  and  abnormal,, 
of  the  different  tissues  of  the  body,  embracing  muscles,  blood 
vessels,  nerves,  etc.;  models  and  casts  illustrating  skin  diseases,, 
tumors,  and  pathological  changes  in  the  various  organs.  In  the 
sections  devoted  to  comparative  embryology  and  craniology,. 
and  in  human  embryology  and  the  diseases  of  women,  the  col- 
lections are  especially  interesting.  The  specimens  of  mon- 
strosities, both  single  and  double,  of  man  and  the  lower  ani- 
mals, are  verv  numerous  and  instructive. 

Besides  these  aids  in  study,  the  students  in  medicine  are 
allowed  free  access  to  the  general  botanical,  zoological  and  geo- 
logical cabinets  of  the  University,  which  are  estimated  to  con- 
tain 150,000  specimens.  The  scientific  and  philosophical  lec- 
tures collateral  to  medicine,  which  are  given  in  the  Collegiate 
Department  are  also  open  to  our  students.  The  general  libra- 
ry contains  about  24,500  volumes,  of  which  some  1,700  are  med- 
ical works.  A  complete  catalogue  of  the  library,  arranged  both 
by  the  names  of  authors  and  by  subjects,  is  accessible  to  all 
students.     The  leading  medical  periodicals  of  this  country  and 

9        

of  Europe  are  taken  and  kept  on  file  in  the  library. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  an  ample  supply 
of  material  for  the  purposes  of  practical  anatomy  has  been 
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secured,  and  special  attention  is  given  to  this  important  stud}'. 
Material  for  this  department  can  be  furnished  as  abundantly, 
and  at  as  low  rates  as  at  other  institutions  of  the  kind. 

By  a  recent  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Michip^an,  a  libernl  ap- 
propriation for  the  eiiuipnient  and  conducting  of  a  Physiolog- 
ical Laboratory  has  been  made,  and  the  Board  of  Regents  have 
directed  the  purchase  of  a  large  numl)er  of  new  microscopes  and 
other  instruments  for  extended  practical  work.  By  the  coop- 
eration of  the  Professors  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathol- 
ogy, and  under  proper,  efficient  direction,  and  with  ample 
assistance,  the  students  in  the  College  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, without  additional  charge,  will  have  opportunities  of  prac- 
tical instruction  in  Experimental  Physiology,  in  Histology, 
both' physiological  and  pathological;  and  this,  supplemented 
by  instruction  in  Pathological  Anatomy  and  Medical  Chemis- 
try, is  dt^signed  to  afford  facilities  to  numbers  for  minute  and 
specific  scientific  study  and  research  exceedingly  rare  in  this 
country,  the  want  of  whicli  is  deeply  felt  by  all  advanced  med- 
ical practitioners. 

Two  extended  optional  j)ractical  courses  have  been  establish- 
ed one  in  Physiological  and  Pathological  Chemistry,  and  anoth- 
er in  Toxicology.  The  first  will  embrace  a  complete  analysis 
of  the  Blood,  Urine,  Gastric  Juice,  Brain,  Bile,  Bone,  Muscles,  and 
other  fluids  and  solids  of  the  bo<lv.  The  second  will  embrace 
iui  extended  general  course  of  (Jualitative  and  Quantitative 
Analysis,  the  special  examination  of  foods  and  of  the  tissues 
and  fluids  of  poisoned  animals,  for  tbe  detection  of  the  various 
anineral  and  organic  j)oisons. 

Neither  of  these  extended  courses  will  be  reciuired  for  grad- 
uation. They  are  designed  lor  those  who  make  a  speciality  of 
such  work,  and  neither  will  require  a  longer  time  of 'Labora- 
tory attendance  than  one  collegiate  year. 

Those  who  attend  either  of  these  courses,  and  who  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination  upon  the  subjects  at  the  conclusion, 
will  receive  a  certificate  for  the  same. 

For  further  details  of  Laboratory  advantages  and  work,  see 
pp.  77-S3. 
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Recognizing  the  importance  of  combining  clinical  with 
didactic  instruction,  College  Clinics  will  be  conducted  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  durinjj  the  session,  for  Med- 
ical,  Surgical  and  Ophthalmic  patients.  These  are  exam- 
ined, prescribed  for,  and  when  necessary,  operated  upon  before 
the  class;  and  large  numbers,  especially  of  chronic  cases,  from 
this  and  neighboring  States,  have  availed  themselves  of  these 
privileges. 

By  the  liberality  of  the  last  two  legislatures  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  aided  by  the  city  of  Ann  Arbor,  and  under  the  care  of 
the  Board  of  Regents,  a  Hospital  has  been  established,  and 
new  pavilion  buildings  have  been  erected  upon  the  University 
grounds  of  sufficient  capacity  for  a  large  number  of  patients. 
Provisions  are  now  made  for  its  thorough  equipment  and  sup- 
port, and  for  its  being  in  the  in) mediate  charge  of  a  competent 
house  surgeon  and  j)hysician  and  an  experienced  matron.  A 
j)ortion  is  placed  under  the  Faculty  of  this  College,  whose  mem- 
bers will  regularly  attend  (each  upon  such  cases  as  come  with- 
in his  special  department)  upon  the  patients,  and  give  careful 
clinical  instruction  in  the  wards,  to  all  medical  students. 

The  Hospital  will  be  kept  open  for  patients  applying  from 
this  and  other  St^ates  during  the  whole  year,  the  only  restric- 
tion being  that  no  contagious  diseases  are  admitted. 

The  expense  to  patients  will  be  only  for  their  board  and 
for  unusual  appliances — the  services  of  the  Faculty  being  ren- 
dered gratuitously. 

Under  the  })resent  re-organ i/ation,  it  is  expec^ted  patients 
will  be  much  better  accommodated,  and  clinical  instruction 
will  be  rendered  more  svstematic  and  efficient  than  has  hith- 
erto  been  possible. 

Vr.     FEES  AND  EXPENSES. 

The  fees,*  which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  are  as  follows: 
Matricuf.ation  Fee. — Residents  of  Michigan,  $10;  non-res- 
idents, $25. 


*No  portion  of  the  fees  can  be  rcfinulcd  to  students  who  leave  the  I'niversity  during 
the  aeadeinic  year,  except  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 
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Annual  Dues. — Residents  of  Michigan,  $20;  non-residents, 
$25. 

Graduation  Fee. — For  all  alike,  $10. 

Graduates  of  other  respectable  medical  colleges,  and  who 
are  rwt  candidates  for  the  degree,  pay  simply  the  annual  fee  of 
$10,  if  residents  of  Michigan;  if  non-residents,  $25. 

.  The  admission  fee  is  paid  but  once,  and  entitles  the  student 
to  the  privileges  of  permanent  membership  in  any  department 
of  the  University.  The  annual  tax  is  paid  the  first  year,  and 
every  year  thereafter..  For  other  details  of  ex])enses  see  pp. 
23-24. " 

VII.    TEXT  AND  IlEFKUENCE  BOOK.s'. 

AxAT«jMY. — (jJray,  Wilson.     7'or  Reference. — Sharpey  and  (Jiiuin. 

Histology. — Frey,  Slrirker,  lUitherfonl. 

M  icRosc'OPY. — Boa  1  e,  Fivy . 

PiiYsrouxjY. — Fiinf,  Dalton,  Foster.  For  Rcferern'e — Flint,  larger 
work;  Carpenter,  Todd's  ('yclop«i.'dia,  Todd  and  How  man,  edited  by 
Beaie. 

('iiEMisTRY.— B.irker,  Uoscoe,  Bloxain,  Djuglasand  Presc-ott's  An- 
alysis. 

Toxicology. — Christison,  Taylor. 

Patiiolo(jy. — Wagner  (general),  Bilroth  (snr^^ical),  Faget,  (snrgi- 
cal),  Virchow,  Cd/ular  Pathology. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — Wilks  and  M'lxon,. Tones  and  ^ieveking, 
Rindfleisch.     For  Rffcrence. — Wedl,  Jlasse,  Kokitansk>. 

^Materia  Mkdica  and  Therai*kutiC'«. — Ilnglie.s's  Pharniacodynain- 
ice;  Herring's  Condensed  Materia  Medica;  Hull's  Jahr;  New  Kenie- 
dies,  2d  edition ;  llalinemann's  Organon,  Materia  Medica  Pnra,  Chronic 
Diseases;  Allen's  Knryclopedia;  Hartniann's  Hoinoiopathic  Reme- 
dies. For  Reference. — it.  C.  Wood,  B  iriholtiW,  Stille,  rhilli])s,  Ringer^ 
Christison,  or  Taylor  on  Poisons;  Harley's  Old  Vegetable  Neurotics; 
Report  of  the  Edinburg  C'omniiitec  on  the  Ai'tion  of  Mercury  on  the 
Biliarv  Secretion. 

N.  B. — Phillips  and  liingor  are  especially  recommended  to  such 
graduates  as  contem[)iate  studying  IIonKcopaiiiy. 

OasrETRics. — Ixuernsey,     L'Mdiim,    Meadows,     L?ishmin,     Tyler, 
Smith,  By  ford,  Milne,  SchrocJer,  Cuzeaux,   }Iodge.     ^Special  Subjects — 
Tanner  on  Pregnancy,  JVirnes  on  ()b«?tetri<:  Operations,  Kllioit's  Obstet- 
ric Clinic,  Barker  on  the  Puerperal  Diseases. 

Diseases  op  Women. — Thomas,  Byford,  Hewitt,  "West,  Barnen 
Hodge.  Spenal  Suhjcf^^. — Klob  on  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Fe- 
male Sexual  Organs;  Peaselee  on  Ovariotomy ;  Sims  on  t-terine  Surg- 
ery; Emmet  on  Vesico- Vaginal  Fistula. 

Dlseases  of  Ciiilorev. — Hirtmmn,  .1.  L.  Smith,  Vogel,  Tanner, 
Meigs,  Pep[)er,  Hiller.  Spcrial Suhjerdf. — Knstai'eSmilh  on  the  Wasting- 
Diseases  of   Infancy   and   Childhootl;  C«>ml)e  on  the  Manage:nent  ot* 
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Infancy;  Kouth  on  Infant  Feeding;  Holinos  or  Giiersant  on  the  Surg- 
ical Diseases  of  Children. 

Theory  and  Practice. — Buehr,  Marcy  and  Hunt,  Hughes,  Hart- 
niann,  Niemeyer,  RobertH,  Flint.  For  Heftreace.  Aitkin,  Reynolds, 
Trousseau,  Graves,  Zierassen's  Cyclopedia. 

Si'RcsERY. — Franklin,  Helmuth,  Gilchrist's  Surgical  Therapeutics, 
Syme,  edited  by  Maclean,  Erichsen,  Hamilton,  Druitt.  Special  S^ibjects 
— Hamilton  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations;  Bumstead  on  Venereal 
Diseases;  Sayre  on  (Mub  Foot;  Sir  Henry  Thompsoa  or  Gouley  on 
ihe  Genito-Urinary  Diseases  and  Surgery ;  Van  Buren  and  Keyes  on 
the  Genito-Urinary  Organs.  In  Minor  Surgery  and  Surgical  Appliances 
— Bell,  Le  Gros  Clarke,  Anandale,  Wales,  Sargent.  C.  Henry  Leonaril 
on  Bandaging.  For  Referenct — Gross's  System  of  Surgery;  Holmes's 
i>ystem  of  Surgery. 

Ophtiialmolo(}y  and  Ot<)lo(jy. — On  the  Eye — Stpiberg  Well.-^,  Stell- 
wag,  Carier,  Metz.  On  the  Ear — Roosa  or  Toynbee  with  llinton's  Sup- 
plement. 

Urinary  PuYsioLotiY  and  PAtnoi.mjY.— Harloy,  Hassall,  Beale, 
Parkes,  Thudicum,  Neubauer  and  Vogel. 

PiCYMOLOciiCAL  CiiEMisTRY.— Bfuntou,  (Hiudbook  for  the  Physio- 
logical L;iboratory),  Thudicum  (Manual  of  Chemiciil  Physiology).  For 
References — Lehmann's  Physiological  Chemistry. 

The  studwit  who  is  commencing  a  course  of  reading  with- 
out an  instructor,  is  recommended  to  devote  the  most  of  his 
time  for  the  first  year  to  the  elementary  branches,  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  and  Chemistry,  both  general  and  medical ;  then  ad- 
vancing to  the  other  studies  to  select  one  of  the  first  mentioned 
text-books  in  each  department,  passing  to  the  ^^ special  subjects^^ 
only  when  near  the  completion  of  the  course,  or  as  he  may 
desire  to  become  more  fully  informed  in  them. 

VIII.    ASSIGNMENT  OF  SEATS. 

Students  on  arriving  in  Ann  Arbor  can  obtain  necessary 
information  in  regard  to  rooms,  board,  etc.,  by  calling  at  the 
Steward's  office.  Seats  in  tlic  lecture-rooms  are  assigned  by 
selection  to  students  in  the  order  of  registration  on  the  Stew- 
ard's books,  and  according  to  the  class  they  are  to  enter;  and 
each  student  is  expected  to  occupy  during  the  session  such 
seat  as  may  be  assigned  to  him.  In  the  advanced  lectures  the 
graduating  class,  by  courtesy,  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  the 
seats  nearest  the  operating  table  and  lecture  desk. 

Ijctters  of  inquiry  may  be  addressed  to  the  "  Dean  of  the 
Homoeopathic  Medical  College,"  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
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College  of  Dental  Surgery. 


1.  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  fourth  annual  course  of  instruction  in  this  Institution 
will  commence  on  Tuesday,  October  1,  1878,  and  continue  till 
the  last  Wednesday  of  March,  1879.  There  will  be  a  recess  of 
about  two  weeks  durintr  the  Holidays,  thus  making  a  course 
of  six  months. 

The  term  of  instruction  in  the  Medical  Department  contin- 
es  nine  months;  the  students  in  the  Dental  College  will  there- 
fore have  an  opportunity  to  continues  their  studies,  especially 
in  the  collateral  branches,  till  the  last  of  June  following,  and 
this  the  Faculty  strongly  recommend. 

There  are  four  lectures  daily  during  the  regular  course,  and 
examinations  are  made  upon,  the  subjects  presented. 

The  Dental  students  an^  recjuired  to  attend  all  the  lectures 
in  the  Medical  College,  unless  excused  by  express  permission. 

It  is  for  the  interest  of  all,  and  es])ecially  of  the  students, 
that  th(\v  be  in  attendance  promptly  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term.  Seats  are  assigned  in  the  order  of  matriculation,  and 
the  regular  course  of  instruction  ('ommences  at  once. 

II.    QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Every  candidate  for  admission  must  be  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  must  present  to  the  Faculty  satisfactory  evidence  of  a 
good  moral  character.  Unless  already  a  matriculant  of  the  Uni- 
versity, or  a  graduate  of  some  respectable  college,  academy  or 
high  school,  every  candidate  shall  be  examined  jis  to  his  pre- 
vious education,  and  his  fitness  for  entering  upon  and  appre- 
ciating the  technical  study  of  Medicine.  The  diploma  or  cer- 
tificate of  graduation  from  such  institutions  must  be  presented 
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to  the  Deau  of  the  Faeultv  bv  the  candidate  in  order  to  secure 
exemption  from  the  examination,  which  will  be  in  writini^,  and 
will  embrace  the  ordinary  branches  of  an   English  education. 

Examinations  will  be  held  on  .Saturday  and  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 28  and  30,  187^.  Candidates  are  requii'ed  to  present 
themselves  on  one  of  these  days,  as  they  are  expected  to  be  in  ' 
attendance  ui)on  the  tirst  day  of  the  term,  at  which  time  the 
regular  course  of  instruction  will  commence.  To  provide  for 
cases  in  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  candidate  to 
be  j)resent  at  this  time,  supplementary  examinations  will  be 
lield  at  such  times  as  mav  be  determined  bv  the  Faeultv.  Cer- 
tificatesof  attendance  are  given  for  the  actual  period  of  attend- 
ance onlv. 

Before  admission  to  examination  every  student  is  required 
to  present  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  the  Steward's  receipt  for 
the  payment  of  the  matriculation  fees  and  annual  dues.  It 
will  therefore  be  necessary  for  the  candidate  to  apply  first  to 
the  SteAvard  at  his  oflSce  in  the  University  Hall,  register  his 
name  as  a  student  in  the  Dental  College,  and  pay  his  fees.  In 
case  of  rejection,  the  moneys  paid  preliminary  to  examination 
will  be  refunded  bv  the  Steward. 

111.     ADVANTAGES  OF  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 

UNIVERSITY. 

The  De[)artment  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  long  in  success- 
ful operation,  offers  in  full  the  facilities  required  for  the  satis- 
factorv  studv  of  all  branches  common  to  General  Medicine  and 
this  speciality.     These  facilities  may  be  concisely  enumerated 

as  follows: 

1.     CHEMISTRY. 

Recognising  the  importiint  part  chemical  agents  play  in 
diseases  of  the  dental  apparatus  students  will  attend  the  lec- 
tures on  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry,  besides  which  they 
may  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  chemical  laboratory,  for  the 
practical  study  of  all  those  agents  or  secretions  that  concern 
their  future  needs  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease. 

The  Laboratory  is  a  building  devoted  exclusively  to  chem^ 
istry,  furnished  with  all  needed  apparatus  for  any  kind  of 
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research  that  may  l»e  required.     For  details  of  cheniicral  work 
see  pp.  7H->   . 

li.     MATERIA  MEDICA   AND  THERAPEUTICX 

Under  this  head  will  be  brought  ill  review  all  tlie  remedial 
agents  thi*  dentist  will  need  to  use,  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
cif)]es  vvliich  will  Lcuide  their  application  in  practice. 

III.    ANATOMY. 

The  groundwork  of  our  science,  the  importance  of  which 
to  the  dentist  cannot  be  overestimated,  will  be  studied  demon- 
stratively and  practically.  Besides  the  full  course  on  anatomy 
which  the  student  will  attend  with  the  medical  class,  special 
instruction  will  be  given  in  the  anatomy  and  histology  of  all 
that  appertains  to  the  oral  apparatus.  Thereby  the  dental 
student  can  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  region  of 
his  future  professional  practice,  and  in  this  study  he  must 
actively  participate  to  make  his  knowledge  of  these  parts  com- 
plete. 

IV.     PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HISTOLOGY. 

These  subjects  are  fully  considered  and  illustrated  in  their 
various  aspects,  and  especially  so  far  as  they  give  light  upon 
pathology.  The  importance  of  histological  knowledge  to  the 
full  comprehension  of  physiology  is  so  fully  recognized  as  to 
render  necessary  the  establishment  of  a  Histological  and  Mi- 
croscopical Laboratory,  in  which  all  structures  and  tissues  of 
the  animal  body  may  be  studied  in  detail  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope. 

A  Physiological  and  Histological  Laboratory  has  been 
established  which  is  supplied  with  a  large  number  of  superior 
microscopes,  and  all  accessory  apparatus  and  appliances  requi- 
site for  the  thorough  prosecution  of  the  work. 

A  course  in  this  Laboratory  not  only  gives  the  student  a 
knowledge  of  animal  structures  and  tissues,  but  makes  him 
familiar  with  the  working  and  uses  of  the  microscope. 

All  candidates  for  graduation  are  required  to  take  this 
course. 
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V,    PATHOLOGY  AND  PRACTICE. 

The  instruction  in  Pathology  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  always 
thorough  and  exhaustive  in  regular  medical  lectures,  will  furn- 
ish ample  means  lor  becoming  acquainted  not  only  witli  tlu' 
principles,  but  with  the  details  of  application. 

VI.    SURGERY. 

A  complete  course  in  this  essential  branch  will  fully  meet 
the  dentist's  needs  in  the  discussion  and  presentation  of 
surgical  diseases,  as  well  as  the  great  underlying  principles  of 
surgical  practice  wherever  applied. 

VII.     DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 

Knowing  how  seriously  the  conditions  of  maternity  and  the 
provisions  therefor  often  disturb  the  system,  tlie  dental  student 
will  be  profited  by  the  instruction  given  in  tlio  obstetrical  and 
allied  lectures. 

In  short  we  consider  the  advantages  wbi<*h  are  offered  by  a 
fully  equipped  medical  college  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
student  of  dental  science,  and  we  regard  the  attendance  upon 
at  least  one  entire  course  of  medical  lectures  as  the  proper 
foundation  for  the  subsequent  study  of  a  speciality.  The  stu- 
dent may  here  avail  himself  of  all  these  fattilities  for  a  thor- 
ough education,  in  which  the  needs  of  a  dentist  will  receive 
appropriate  (!onsideration. 

IV.     OPEKATIVK  DENTIJ^^TRY. 

In  this  department  will  be  presented  the  princij)h's  involved 
in  the  treatment  of  and  operation  upon  the  natural  teeth  and 
adjacent  parts,  for  their  preservation  and  restoration  to  health 
when  diseased.  This  will  embrace  not  onlv  attention  to  the 
various  affections  of  the  teeth  and  contiguous  parts,  but  the 
character  and  application  of  the  special  remedial  agents,  and 
the  various  ap[)roved  methods  of  operating  in  jJl  the  details  of 
condition,  materials,  instruments  and  ai)pliances. 

The  student  will  he  n^piired  to  make  his  attainments  thor- 
ouL»h  up(m  all  these  })articulars,  in  order  that  he  may  never  be 
at  a  loss  for  a  guide  in  his  treatment  and  manipulation. 
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V.     OLINICAL. 

In  this  department  the  aim  will  be  to  give  the  most  thor- 
oiigli  practical  instruction  in  the  operative  details,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  the  instruments  and  appliances  used 

The  operating  rooms  are  ample,  and  well  arranged,  and 
fully  supplied  with  all  the  requisite  facilities,  such  as  cliairs, 
engines,  etc.  All  valuable  appliances  will  be  made  available 
and  instructions  in  their  use  given. 

Every  member  of  the  Senior  clavSS,  at  least,  will  be  required 
to  spend  a  part  of  each  day  in  the  clinic  rooi*n. 

The  opportunity  and  facilities  for  clinical  instruction  and 
experience  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  Applications  for  treat- 
ment and  operations  have  been  far  in  excess  of  the  retiuire- 
ments  of  the  class.  A  very  important  consideration  in  this 
matter  is  that  nearly  all  of  those  applying  for  services  are  per- 
sons who  appreciate  and  value  their  teeth,  and  have  been 
accustomed  to  receive,  the  attention  of  skilful  operators;  in 
this  fact  is  found  a  very  desirable  stimulus  to  the  student,  and 
one  highly  conducive  to  good  order  and  decorum  in  the 
operating  room. 

VI.     MECHANICAL  DKNTI8THY. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  will  embrace  everything 
that  will  enable  the  dentist  to  meet  successfully  the  require- 
ments in  suj)plying  substitutes  for  lost  dental  organs. 

Special  refc^rence  will  l)e  given  to  the  principles  involved 
in  the  restoration  of  voice  and  natural  expression  of  features. 

Practical  and  valuable  modes  will  be  taught,  and  no  time 
will  be  wasted  upon  worthless  and  obsolete  styles. 

Those  who  have  Tial)oratory  tools  and  appliances  should 
bring  them;  those  who  have  not,  are  advised  to  defer  purchas- 
ing till  they  arrive  at  the  College,  as  they  will  then  have  the 
aid  of  the  teachers  in  making  selections. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  manipulation  and 
management  of  the  precious  metals  with  reference  to  their 
application  to  dental  purposes. 
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VII.     COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

In  the  arrangement  of  this  course  of  study  it  is  the  aim  to 
niake  it  such  as  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  students, 
and  the  expectation  of  the  dental  profession,  and  promise  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  j)ublie. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  graded  and  progressive  work 
promises  the  best  results  in  education;  and  in  accordance;, with 
that  view,  the  following  classification  of  studies  has  been 
adopted : 

For  THE  Junior  Yk.\k. — Anatomy,  indudiiij:  dU-sections,  Phyisiol- 
ojry,  EleiiJtiutary  Cheinistry,  Materia  Medica,  aiu!  Mecrliaiiical  Dentis- 
try. The.^ie  branches  must  l)e  studied  bv  means  of  lectures,  text-books 
and  demonstrations.  Member>  of  the  Junior  ela.ss  are  expected  to 
hear  the  lectures  of  the  8enii»r  itourse.  Upon  the  brandies  abovi*  in- 
dicated tlie  Juniors  shail  stand  an  examination  at  the  end  of  the  first 
term,  or  prior  to  entering;  the  Senior  class.  The  character  i)f  this  ex- 
amination will  determine  the  a«lmis.sion  to  the  Senijjr  chiss.  Prior  to 
this  examination  each  student  shall  inake  and  deposit  in  the  College 
an  artifi<*ial  denture  tliat  shall  be  approved  by  the  teacher  in  that 
branch,  and  also  j>resent  a  satisfactory  practical  denture  made  by  him- 
self. 

The  Senior  Year — Shall  embrace  a  review  of  the  studies  of  the 
Junior  year,  Histoloiry,  Patholojry,  includinji  Diseuwes  of  women  and 
children,  Therapeutics,  General  and  Special  Surgery,  Analytical  Chem- 
i.stry,  and  Operative  Denti.stry. 

In  order  to  obtain   greater  proficiency  a  course  of  three 

years,    embracing    three   sessions,  is  recommended.     Such  a 

course  would  occupy  a  session  between  the  Junior  and  Senior 

years,  an  intermediate  year.     For  those  who  take  this  course 

some  modification  of  the  present  arrangement  of  studies  will 

be  made. 

VIII.     AIDS  TO  INSTRUCTION. 

The  College  is  supplied  with  a  large  number  of  selected 
models  and  charts  for  illustrative  teaching.  The  design  is  to 
make  every  practicable  appliance  in  this  direction  available. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that,  in  addition  to  these,  the  Museum 
of  the  Medical  College,  so  well  supplied  with  all  things  neces- 
sary for  the  medical  student,  is  already  rich  in  material  to  aid 
the    dentist,    and    will    be  further  increased    by   important 
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additions  at  no  distant  day.  The  museum  is  constantly  used 
in  illustrating  lectures,  and  is  always  open  to  students.  The 
University  Museum  also  contains  more  than  250,000  scientific 
specimens,  and  is  accessible  to  all  who  desire  its  advantages. 
The  University  Library  is  open  daily  offering  its  advant- 
iijres  with  about  IjOO  volumes  of  medical  literature  to  all  wh<; 
desire  to  use  it,  and  a  library  of  dental  science,  containing 
almost  every  known  work  on  this  speciality,  is  accessible  to  the 
j^ludents.  Those  who  can  command  the  time  mav  also 
avail  theniselves  of  numerous  lectures,  or  pursue  elective  stu- 
dies, limited  only  by  their  capacity  Ibr  appropriating  what  is 
abundantly  offered.  . 

IX.     GRADUATION. 

The  candidate  for  graduation  must  be  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  He  must  furnish  evidence  of  good  moral  character.  He 
must  have  devoted  three  years  to  the  study  of  his  profession, 
and  have  made  such  attainments  in  all  the  branches  of  the 
course  of  study  herein  indicated  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Faculty.  He  must  attend  two  full  courses  of  lectures  in 
the  Dental  College,  or  one  course  elsewhere,  and  the  last 
one  here,  and  we  recommend  that  he  attend  these  courses  reg- 
ularly. He  must  pursue  the  study  of  Chemistry  in  the  Lab- 
oratory, or  sustain  an  examination  in  the  studies  there  pursued. 
He  must  submit  to  the  Faculty  a  thesis  upon  some  subject  of 
his  course,  or  upon  some  practical  case  which  he  shall  have 
brought  to  a  successful  termination  by  his  own  effort.  He 
must  present  for  inspection  practical  operations  prepared  by 
himself  in  the  College,  and  give  evidence  of  his  skill  and 
ability  in  treating  those  derangements  which  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  his  care.  He  must  sustain  an  examination  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Faculty  in  all  the  branches  taught. 

A  graduate  of  the  Medical  College  may  enter  the  Senior 
class,  and,  if  found  qualified,  may  graduate,  after  one  year  has 
been  devoted  exclusively  to  the  study  of  Dentistry. 

X.    TEXT-B00K8. 

Operative  Dentistry. — Taft's  Operative  DentiHtry,  Harris's  Princi- 
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pies  and  Practice  of  Dental  Science,  Tomes'H  Dental  Surgery,  Harris's 
Dictionary  of  Dental  Surgery. 

Mki'hankal  Dentistry — Richardson's  Mechanical  Dentistrv. 

For  books  of  reference  on  medical  subjects  see  page  102. 

XI.     FEES  x\ND  EXPENSES. 

The  fees,  whidi  must  be  paid  in  advance,  are  as  follows: 

Matriculation  Fee. — Residents  of  Michijjjan,  SIO ;  non- 
residents, $25. 

Annual  Dues. — Residents  of  Michigan,  $>20;  non-residents 
§25. 

Graduation  Fee — For  all  alike,  810. 

The  admission  fee  is  paid  but  once,  and  entitles  the  student 
to  the  privileges  of  permanent  membershi})  in  any  department 
of  the  University.  The  annual  tax  is  paid  the  first  year,  and 
every  year  thereafter. 

For  further  detail-'  concerning  expenses,  see  pp.  23-24. 


STUDENTS. 


NaMK.  RE8II)EN('K.  I'rk<kitor. 

Fred  Ste[»hcn  Anderson,  J*ittHti<'hI,  Fju-nlly. 

Ethvin  Karl  Arnold,  Lapeer,  E.  G.  Don^das. 

Uriah  Dildine  Hillmever,  Tccumseh,  Facultv. 

David  M.  CattelK  ^W<^,  O.,  II.  H.  Harrison. 

William  Alexander  ('hoi)ertun,ZV//-o<V,  Dr.  Myroiu. 

John  Nurnian  Cowen,  Y}mlantl,  J.  A.  VVatling. 

Thomaf*  Sears  Evving,  Dcrhr,  Facnlty. 

Sherman  Fremont'  Finch,  Adrian.  J.  W.  Finch. 

Mark  FloruH  Finley,  Y}>i<iktn(i,  J.  A.  Harris. 

Frank  Oscar  (iilbert,  Baif  City,  H.  H,  Hiirlhert. 

Clark  Lowell  Gregory,  Albion,  Facnlty. 

John  Ancid  Griffith,  Manxfidd,  0.,  J..   VV.  Nevins. 

Herbert  Frank  Harvey,  ('lrrrla)td,  0.,  D.  R.  Jennings. 

George  Thomas  Higgins,  Jiruokhjn,  N.  Y.,  Faculty. 

Herbert  Alonzo  Hunt,  St.  (Uairrille,  N.  Y.,    A.  A.  Stone. 

William  MiloHunt,  Ihlairare,  0.,  S.  P.  Ht)lhro<.k. 

Henry  Klmore  Jennings,  Sanhrook,  111.,  J.  M.Cnylei-. 

(ieorge  Fre<l   Kimball,  Ypfiionti.  Facnlty. 

Alvin  Kiiapp,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  J.  Knapp. 

John  Augustns  f^ally,  (Irattan,  L.  A.  Rogers. 

Fremont  Krnest  lA'on,  Akron.  0.,  M.  Chapman. 

James  Bnchanan  McGregor,      Detroit^  .].  A.  Watling. 

Alouzo  Franklin  Miller,  Fostoria,  O..  (\K.  Davis. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Miller,  Ypsilanii,  J.  A.  Watling. 

AVilliam  H.  Miller,  Colnmbiana,  O.,  A.  S.  Sampseil. 

William  Mitchell,  Delairare,  0.,  M.  C  Steeves. 

Charles  Alfred  Openheimer,      Fort  Wayne y  hid..  J.  Knapp. 

Henryr  BristorOrr,  Manstieldy  0.,  J.  R.  tk'V.  ('.  Bristor. 

Fiben   Levi  Pijrker,  Hirntinyham,  ('.  T.  Siroud. 

John  Nel.son   Reynolds.  Lancsi/oro,  Fa.,  H.  Pcnnipacker. 

James  Klias  Rose,  Delairare,  0.,  M.  ('.  Sim. 

Howard  Treat  Sackett,  Tatmadye,  O.,  D.  K.  Fenn. 

Jra  Kmmot  Sampsell,  (\tiundnana,  O.,  H.  .\.  Sampsell. 
K 
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STUDENTS. 


Name. 

Charles  Warren  Sanderson, 
Samuel  Bartlett  Short, 
Willard  Judson  Spencer, 
Isaac  D.  Sperling, 
James  Wilberton  Summers, 
Frank  H.  Waldron, 
Corydon  L.  Ford  Wall, 
Frank  Ernest  Wells, 
Sylvester  Hasford  Wheeler, 
George  Henry  Wilson, 


Residence. 
St,  ClairvUk,  N,  F., 
LaGrangej  Ind., 
Le  Roy, 
Akron,  0,. 
AylmeTj  Ont. 
Brimfieid,  0., 
Cambridg^y  0., 
Ovid, 

Montreal,  P.  Q,, 
PainesviUe,  0., 


Preceptor. 
A.  A.  Stone. 
A.  C.  Beech er. 
Faculty. 
J.  M.  Segur. 
A.  McKenney. 
J.  S.  Pitkin. 
T .  F.  Hunter. 

C.  D.  Snover. 
Practitioner. 

D.  C.  Wilson. 


SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ARTS.    ^ 

Resident  Graduate8 7 

Seniors 65 

Juniors 49 

Sophomores 76 

Freshmen 147 

In  Selected  Studies 21 — ^365  , 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHARMACY. 

Second  Year 25 

First  Year 44 —  69 

The  Polytechnic  School  Contains — 

From  the  above  Departmente 127 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 
Students — Total  in  the  Department 296 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LAW. 

Seniors 155 

Juniors 229 — 384 

HOMOEOPATHIC  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 
Students- -Total 73 

COLLEGE  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY. 
Students — Total 43 

Total  in  the  University 1230 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


It  is  thought  advisable  to  direct  attention  to  u  clumge  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  matter  in  the  Calkxdau,  and  to  some  important 
modifications  in  the  work  of  the  Tniversity. 

In  this  Calendar  the  work  of  all  the  Departments  is  first 
described,  and  then  the  names  of  the  Faculties  and  the  students  of  the 
several  Departments  are  given. 

The  important  changes  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  this  ITni- 
versity  year  in  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts  are 
set  fortli  at  length  in  the  appropriate  place.  It  will  be  seen  that  a 
large  liberty  in  election  of  studies  is  permitte<.l,  and  that  an  opportu- 
nity is  afforded  to  each  student  to  make  the  most  rapid  advancement 
or  to  secure  the  broadest  culture  possible  for  him,  without  being 
delayed  by  others,  who  are  less  gifted  or  less  assiduous.  Provision  is 
made  for  admitting  students  who  have  completed  the  so-called  English 
course  of  our  Michigan  High  Schools,  or  one  of  ecjual  value,  to  studies 
which  lead  to  the  attainment  of  Bachelor  of  Letters.  Persons  at 
least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  do  not  desire  to  become  candidates 
for  a  degree,  can  be  admilteil  without  examination,  to  pursue  special 
studies.  AfterlSSl  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  and  Master 
of  Philosophy  will  not  be  conferred,  and  the  degrees  of  Civil  Engineer 
and  Mining  Engineer  w'ill  be  given  only  as  second  degrees.  From 
this  time  second  degrees  will  be  conferred  only  on  examination,  and 
after  the  completion  of  thirty  of  our  "CJourses." 

On  and  after  1880  applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Phar- 
macy, who  are  not  graduates  of  High  Schools,  or  of  Academies  of  equal 
grade,  will  be  asked  to  sustain  an  examination  in  English,  in  Arith- 
metic, in  Algebra  through  simple  equations,  and  in  a  year's  study  of 
liatin  or  of  German. 

On  and  after  1879  a  longer  term  of  residence  and  study  than  the 
present  will  be  required  of  candidates  for  graduation  in  the  Dental 
(*ollege. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  FOR  1879-80. 


1879. 

January 

7. 

February 

10. 

February 
February 
March 
March 

14. 
17. 
25. 
26. 

June 

16-20. 

June 

21-23. 

June 
June 
June 
June 

22. 
24. 
25. 
26. 

Sept. 

Sept. 
Sept. 

Sept. 


18-23. 

24. 
24. 

29-30. 


October  1. 

November      — . 


December       19. 

1880. 
January  6. 

February         9. 


University  Exercises  resumed  after  Holiday  Vaca- 
tion. 

Semi'AnniAal  EjcamiruUions  in  the  Department  of  Liter* 
ainre^  Science  and  the  Arts  begin, 

(Evening.)    First  Semester  closes. 

Second  Semester  begins. 

(Evening.)    Recess  of  one  week  begins. 

The  Law  School  and  the  Dental  Ck>LLEGE  Close. 

COMMEXCKMEXT. 

S^mi-Anntial  Ejaminations  in  the  Department  of  IMer- 
Glare ^  Science  and  the  Arts. 

Examination  of  Cartdidates  for  Admission  to  the  above 
Department. 

Baccalaureate  Address. 

ClasH-Day. 

Alumni' Day, 

Commencement  in  the  Department  op  Literatubb 
Science  and  the  Arts,  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine AND  Surgery,  the  School  op  Pharmacy,  and 
the  Homosopathic  Medical  College.  Summer 
Vacution  begins. 

ExamifuUion  of  Candidates  for  Admission  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts. 

First  Semester  begins. 

Examination  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 
First  year's  work  begins. 

Examinatio)is  for  Admission  to  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College 
and  the  Dental  College. 

Professional  Schools  open. 

Thanksgiving  Recess  of  three  days,  beginning  Tues- 
day evening. 

(Evening.)    Holiday  Vacation  begins. 


Exercises  resumed. 

Semi'.innual  Examinations  in  the  Department  of  Liter* 
ature,  Science  and  the  Arts  begin, 
February        13.    (Evening.)    First  Semester  closes. 


BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 


JAMES  B.  ANGELL,  LL.  D., 

PRESIDENT. 

Ho».  CLAUDIUS  B.  GRANT,      . 

Hon.  CHARLES  RYND, 

Hon.  EDWARD  C.  WALKER,    . 

Hon.  ANDREW  CLIMIE, 

Hon.  BYRON  M.  CUTCHEON,  . 

Hon.  SAMUEL  S.  WALKER,      . 

Hon.  GEORGE  DUFFIELD,  D.  D.,  iMming, 

Hon.  GEORGE  L.  MALTZ, 


Rl»IDENCE. 

Term  Expirsb, 

Houghton, 

1880 

Adrian, 

.    1880 

Detroit, 

1882 

Leonidas,     . 

.    1882 

Manistee, 

1884 

St,  Johns,     . 

.    1884 

Lansing, 

18m 

Alpena, 

.     im'y 

HENRY  D.  BENNETT, 

Secretary  and  Steward. 


WILLIAM  A.  TOLCHARD, 

Treasurer. 


CORNELIUS  A.  GOWER,  M.  A., 

Superintendent  op  Pubuc  Instruction. 


BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 


HENRY  C.  POTTER,  M.  A.,  .  .     East  Saginaw. 

Hon.  JOHN  W.  STONE,  .  Grand  Rapids. 

DANIEL  B.  BRIGGS,  M.  A.,  .  .     Romeo. 


EXAMINERS 

IN  THE  DEPARTME>fT  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

WILLIAM  BRODIE,  M.  D Detroit. 

flOMER  0.  HITCHCOCK,  M.  D.,  .  Kalamazoo. 


EXAMINERS 

IN  THE  HO.M(EOPATHIC  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

ALFRED  I.  SAWYER,  M.  D.,  .  Monkoe. 

CSBARLES  S.  MORLEY,  M.  D.,      .  .     Pontiac. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  FACULTIES 

AND  OTHER  OFFICERis. 


JAMES  B.  ANGELL,  LL.  D., 

PRESIDENT. 

Rev.  GEORGE  P.  WILLIAMS,  LL.  D., 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Physics. 

ALONZO  B.  PALMER,  M.  D., 

l*rcf  jssor  of  Pathology  and  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 

CORYDON  L.  FORD,  M.  A.,  M.  P., 

Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

HENRY  S.  FRIEZE,  LL.  J)., 

Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

Hon.  JAMES  V.  CAMPBELL,  LL.  D., 

Marshall  Professor  of  Law. 

Hon.  THOMAS  M.  COOLEY,  LL.  D., 

Jay  Professor  of  Law. 

JAMES  C.  WATSON,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

lYofesaor  of  As:ronomy  and  Director  of  the  Observatory. 

EDWARD  OLNEY,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  Malh^matlet*. 

(^HARLES  K.  ADAMS,  M.  A., 

Professor  of  History. 

CHARLES  A.  KENT,  M.  A., 

Fletel  er  Professor  of  Law. 

Rkv.  BENJ.  F.  cocker,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  Moral  and  Mental  Ihilofophy. 

ALBERT  B.  PRESCOTT,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Organic  and  Applied  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 

MARTIN  L.  D'OOGE,  Ph.  D., 

Prol'«>M>ror  the  (!rcek  Language  and  Literature. 
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GEORGE  S.  MORRIS,  M.  A., 

Prof^SBor  of  Modern  Languages  and  Literature. 

CHARLES  E.  GREENE,  M.  A.,  C.  E., 

Professor  of  dvil  Engineering. 

GEORGE  E.  FROTHINGHAM,  M.  D., 

1>rofesK>r  of  Materia  Medica  and  Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Surgery. 

DONALD  MACLEAN,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Surgery. 

EDWARD  S.  DUNSTER,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Cliildren. 

MOSES  COIT  TYLER,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature. 

WILLIAM  H.  PETTEE,  M.  A., 

Professor  of  Geology,  in  Charge  of  Mining  Engineering. 

SAMUEL  A.  JONES,  M.  D., 

of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics   and  Experimental  Pathogenesy  in  the 

llomoeopatbic  Medical  College. 

JONATHAN  TAFT,  D.  D.  S., 

Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Operative  Dentistry. 

JOHN  A.  WATLING,  D.  D.  S., 

Professor  of  Clinical  and  Mechanical  Dentistr}-. 

JOHN  W.  LANGLEY,  S.  B.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  General  Chemistry,  in  Charge  of  Metallurgy. 

WILLIAM  P.  WELLS,  M.  A., 

Kent  Professor  of  Law. 

W.  L.  B.  JENNEY.C.  E,* 

Professor  of  Architecture  and  Design. 

EDWARD  C.  FRANKLIN,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Ilomosopathlc  Medical  College. 

CHARLES  GATCHELL,  M,  D., 

of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Uomceopathic  Medical  College. 

CHARLES  K.  WEAD,  M.  A., 

Acting  Professor  of  Physics. 

EDWARD  L.  WALTER,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 

ALBERT  H.  PATTENGILL,  M.  A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Greek. 
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JOSEPH  B.  DAVIS,  C.  E., 

ABslstant  Professor  of  Civil  En^eerlng. 

WOOSTER  W.  BEMAN,  M.  A., 

ABsutant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

JOSEPH  B.  STEERE,  Ph.  D., 

Aslstant  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Paleontology. 

ISAAC  N.  DEMMON,  M.  A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  History. 

CHARLES  N.  JONES,  B.  A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

RAYMOND  C.  DAVIS, 

Librarian. 

p.  R;  B.  De  PONT,  B.  A.,  B.  S., 

Instructor  in  French. 

CHARLES  S.  DENISON,  M.  S.,  C.  E., 

Instructor  in  Engineering  and  Drawing  and  Assistant  in  Architecture. 

ALFRED  HENNEQUIN,  M.  A.,* 

Instructor  in  French  and  German. 

VOLNEY  M.  SPALDING,  M.  A., 

Instructor  in  Zoology  and  Botany. 

CALVIN  THOMAS,  M.  A., 

Instructor  in  Modem  Languages. 

OTIS  C.  JOHNSON,  M.  A., 

Assistant  in  Ch^nlcal  Laboratory  (Qualitative  Analysis)  and  Purchasing  Agent* 

WILLIAM  J.  HERDMAN,  M.  D., 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

VICTOR  C.  VAUGHAN,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D., 

Assistant  in  Chemical  Laboratory. 

KATE  CRANE  JOHNSON,  Ph.  C, 

Accountant  in  Chemical  Laboratory. 

LOUISA  REED  STOWELL,  M.  S., 

Assistant  in  Microscopical  Botany. 

CHARLES  H.  STOWELL,  M.  D., 

Instructor  in  Physiological  laboratory. 

BYRON  W.  CHEEVER,  M.  A.,  M.  D., 

Asfeifetant  in  Chemical  Laboratoiy  (Quantitative  Atralysls  and  Assayings) 
*Ab8ent  on  leave. 
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WILLIAM  H.  DORRANCE, 

Demonstrator  of  Dentistry. 

ELIZABETH  M.  FARRAND, 

Assistant  Librarian. 

DENNIE  J.  HIGLEY.  M.  A., 

Assistant  In  Museum. 

ALEXANDER  C.  MACLEAN,  M.  D., 

Hospital  Surgeon. 

DOUGLAS  A.  JOY,  M.  E., 

Assistant  in  General  Chemistry. 

JOHN  M.  SCHAEBERLE,  C.  E., 

Assistant  in  the  Observatory. 

ARTHUR  HUBE  VANDIVERT, 

Assistant  in  Chemical  Laboratory. 

BYRON  FRANCIS  DAWSON, 

Assistant  in  Chemic^  Laboratory. 


ASSISTANTS  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SIIRGERY. 


GEORGE  A.  HENDRICKS,  M.  D., 

AssL^taut  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

LUCIAN  G.  NORTH,  M.  D^ 

Aalstant  to  the  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clerk  of  the 

Faculty. 

GEORGE  BYRON  AYRES,  M.  D., 

Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

JAMES  HARVEY  LYON,  M.  D., 

Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 


ASSISTANTS  IN  THE  HOMEOPATHIC  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 


GEORGE  A.  TABOR,  M.  D., 

Aalstant  to  the  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics  and  Experimental  Patb- 

ogenesy. 

FRANK  E.  BODEMANN,  Ph.  C,  M.  D., 

Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Buigery.     • 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGiN. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  STATE. 

The  University  of  Michigan  is  a  part  of  the  public  educa- 
tional system  of  the  State.  The  Constitution  of  the  State  pro- 
vides for  the  perpetuation  of  the  governing  body  of  the  Insti- 
tion,  the  Board  of  Regents.  They  are  elected  for  terms  of  eight 
years  by  popular  vote.  In  accordance  with  the  law  of  the 
State  the  University  aims  to  complete  and  crown  the  work 
which  is  begun  in  the  public  schools,  by  furnishing  ample 
facilities  for  liberal  education  in  Literature,  Science  and  the 
Arts,  and  for  thorough  professional  study  of  Medicine,  Law 
and  Dentistry.  Through  the  aid  which  has  been  received  from 
the  United  States  and  from  the  State  it  is  enabled  to  offer  its 
privileges  without  charge  for  tuition,  to  all  persons  of  either 
sex  who  are  qualified  for  admission.  Its  relation  to  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  has  now  become  even  closer  and  more 
vital  than  formerly,  since  under  certain  conditions  the  gradu- 
ates of  High  Schools  are  received  into  the  University  without 
-examination.  While  Michigan  has  endowed  her  University 
primarily  for  the  higher  education  of  her  own  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, it  must  be  understood  that  she  also  opens  the  doors  of  the 
Institution  to  all  students,  wherever  their  homes.  Students 
from  other  States  are  asked  to  pay  a  larger  admission  fee  than 
students  from  Michigan,  but  they  receive  their  instruction  and 
have  access  to  all  the  advantages  of  life  at  the  University, 
without  incurring  auy  charge  for  tuition.  It  is  in  this  broad, 
generous  and  hospitable  spirit  that  the  University  has  been 
founded,  and  that  it  endeavors  to  do  its  work. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  University  comprises  the  Department  of  Literature, 
Science  and  the  Arts^  (including  the  School  of  Mines),  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  the  Department  of  Law, 
the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College 
and  the  Dental  College.  Each  of  these  Departments  iand  Col- 
leges has  its  Faculty  of  Instruction,  who  are  charged  with  the 
special  management  of  it.  The  University  Senate  is  composed 
of  all  the  Faculties,  and  considers  questions  of  common  interest 
and  importance  to  them  all. 

In  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts,  dif- 
ferent lines  of  study  lead  to  the  attainment  of  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Philosophy, 
Bachelor  of  Letters,  Civil  Engineer  and  Mining  Engineer.* 

Post-graduate  courses  are  provided  for  the  graduates  of  this 
University,  or  for  the  graduates  of  any  College  or  University 
who  may  desire  to  pursue  advanced  study  whether  for  a  second 
degree  or  not.  Students  who  do  not  wish  to  become  candi- 
dates for  a  degree  may,  if  they  are  prepared  to  enter  the  Uni- 
versity, pursue  selected  studies  for  such  time,  not  less  than  one 
semester,  as  they  may  choose. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  is  now  established  as  a  distinct 
School,  and  has  a  regular  course  of  two  years,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist. 

In  the  Professional  Schools  the  instruction  is  given  largely 
by  lectures.  Degrees  are  given  to  graduates  as  follows:  In 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine;  in  the  Department  of  Law,  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  liaws ;  in  the  Homcropathic  Medical  College 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine ;  in  the  Dental  College,  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery. 

Students  in  any  Department  of  the  University  may  enter 
the  classes  in  any  other,  upon  obtaining  permission  from  the 
Faculties  of  the  respective  Departments. 

•After  lasi  the  <lc»grce  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  will  not  be  conferred  and  the 
degrees  of  Civil  Engineer  and  Mining  Engineer  will  be  conferred  only  as  second 
degrees.    The  description  of  tlie  Higher  Degrees  will  be  found  iji  the  Chapter  devoted 
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THE  LIBRARIES. 

The  Libraries  of  the  University  accessible  to  the  students 
amount,  in  the  aggregate,  to  about  34,600  volumes. 

The  General  Library  contains  about  26,000  volumes,  and 
over  8,000  pamphlets.  In  1871  it  was  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  the  library  of  the  late  Prof.  Rau,  the  distinguished  Profes- 
sor of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  Ger- 
many. The  Rau  Library  was  purchased  and  presented  to 
the  University  by  Philo  Parsons,  Esq.,  of  Detroit.  It  contains 
about  4,000  volumes  and  over  5,000  pamphlets.  It  is  espec- 
ially rich  in  European  works  on  the  Science  of  Government, 
Statistics,  Political  Economy,  and  cognate  subjects.  An  annual 
appropriation  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  University  Library  was  made  by  the  Leg- 
islature at  its  last  session. 

The  Catalogue  consists  of  two  parts,  a  catalogue  of  titles  on 
slips,  arranged  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  names  of  the 
authors,  and  a  catalogue  of  the  subjects  treated  in  all  the 
books  and  reviews  and  magazines  in  the  T^ibrary.  This  cata- 
logue is  accessible  to  readers. 

One  hundred  American  and  European  periodicals  are 
taken,  and  fifty-five  magazines  and  newspapers,  representing 
nearly  every  part  of  the  country,  are  kept  upon  the  tables  by 
the  Students'  Lecture  Association. 

The  Library  is  open  every  week  day  from  9  o'clock  a.  m,  to 
5  r.  M.,  and  from  7  p.  m.  to  9}  p.  m.,  and  is  free  to  all  persons. 

The  Medical  Library  containing  about  2,000  volumes,  is  in 
the  room  of  the  General  Library.  Thirty  Medical  Journals  are 
regularly  received. 

The  Law  Library,  kept  in  the  second  story  of  the  Law 
Building,  is  open  to  the  jtudents  of  the  Law  Department  nine 
hours  daily.     It  contains  about  3,500  volumes. 

The  two  Literary  Societies  in  the  Department  of  Literature, 
Science  and  the  Arts,  have  also  good  Libraries. 

The  Christian  Association  connected  with  the  University 
has  a  well  selected  Library  of  moral  and  religious  works. 
Donations  to  this  Library  would  be  gladly  received. 
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THE  ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATORY. 

The  Observatory  was  founded  by  donations  from  citizens 
of  Detroit.  Valuable  additions  and  improvements  have  been 
made  by  means  of  funds  contributed  from  the  same  source, 
and  also  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  and  the  city  of  Ann 
Arbor.  The  building  consists  of  a  main  part,  with  a  movable 
dome,  and  two  wings.  The  east  wing  contains  the  large 
meridian  circle  presented  by  Henry  N.  Walker,  Esq.,  of  Detroit. 
It  was  constructed  by  the  famous  makers,  Pistor  &  Martins,  of 
Berlin,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  of  the  kind.  The 
same  room  contains  a  sidereal  clock,  made  by  Tiede,  of  Berlin, 
and  the  collimators  for  the  meridian  circle.  The  west  wing 
contains  the  library  of  the  Observatory,  and  the  smaller  instru- 
ments. One  of  these  is  a  chronograph  with  Bond's  new  isody- 
namic  escapement,  for  recording  observations  by  the  electro- 
magnetic method.  This  wing  connects  with  the  residence  of 
the  Director.  In  the  dome  is  mounted  a  large  refracting  tele- 
scope, with  an  object  glass  thirteen  inches  in  diameter,  con- 
structed by  the  late  Henry  Fitz,  of  New  York. 

Through  the  liberality  of  the  Legislature  means  have  been 
provided  for  the  erection  of  a  small  Observatory  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instruction,  on  the  Observatory  grounds  near  the  main 
building.  It  will  contain  an  equatorial  telescope  of  six  inches 
aperture,  and  a  transit  instrument,  with  zenith  telescope 
attachment,  so  mounted  as  to  be  used  either  in  the  meridian 
or  in  the  prime  vertical.  In  the  same  enclosure  is  also  a  build- 
ing containing  computing  rooms  and  rooms  for  observers,  and 
a  workshop  where  necessary  repairs  and  attachments  for  the 
instruments  can  be  made. 

Students  of  Civil  Engineering  will  receive  instruction  in 
the  us6  of  portable  astronomical  instruments  and  those  who 
elect  the  study  of  Theoretical  Astronomy,  will  receive  instruc- 
tion in  the  theory  and  use  of  instruments,  and  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  observations. 

THE  MUSEUM. 
The  collections  in  the  University  Museum  are  illustrative 
of  Natural  Science,  Ethnology,  Art,  History,  Agriculture,  Anat- 
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omy  and  Materia  Medica,  and  are  constantly  increasing.  Prof. 
Harrington,  while  connected  with  the  United  States  expedi- 
tion to  the  Aleutian  Islands,  secured  important  ethnological 
and  other  additions  to  the  Museum.  The  whole  of  the  valua- 
ble collection  which  Prof.  Steere  made  during  his  five  years' 
explorations  in  South  America,  Formosa  and  the  East  Indies, 
is  now  here.  The  following  description  will  indicate  the  char- 
acter of  the  collections  now  in  the  Museum : 

I.    NATURAL  HISTORY. 

I.  The  MiNERALOGiCAL  coUcctiou  comprises  about  6,000 
specimens.  It  embraces  about  2,500  specimens  (principally 
European)  purchased  of  the  late  Baron  Lederer,  and  known 
as  the  Lederer  Collection;  and,  besides  others,  a  rich  collec- 
tion of  the  Mineral  Species  of  Michigan,  including  all  the 
varieties  of  copper  ore  and  associated  minerals  from  the  differ- 
ent localities  of  the  Lake  Superior  mining  district. 

II.  The  collection  in  Geology  consists  of: 

1.  The  large  and  complete  series  of  lithological  and  pale- 
ontological  specimens  brought  together  by  the  State  Geological 
Surveys,  of  which  over  a  hundred  fossil  species  have  already 
become  the  types  of  original  descriptions. 

2.  The  White  Collection,  consisting  of  1,018  distinct 
entries,  and  6,000  specimens. 

3.  The  Kominger  Collection,  embracing  about  2,500 
entries  and  6,000  specimens,  mostly  from  the  Mesozoic  forma- 
tions of  Central  Europe.  This  collection  embraces  about  500 
specimens  of  Mesozoic  Ammonites. 

4.  Smithsonian  Deposits,  consisting  for  the  present  of  a 
collection  of  foreign  and  domestic  specimens  of  building 
stones,  and  twenty-three  specimens  of  fossils  from  the  Upper 
Missouri. 

5.  Miscellaneous  Donations  and  Collections,  embracing 
more  than  four  cases  illustrating  the  metalliferous  regions  of 
the  Upper  Peninsula,  collected  by  Prof.  Winchell. 

An  interesting  collection  of  fossils,  chiefly  cretaceous,  from 
the  Yellow  Stone  Valley,  presented  by  the  late  General  Custer, 
U.  S.  A. 
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The  entire  Geological  Cabinet  is  estimated  to  contain  about 
14.000  distinct  entries,  and  41,000  specimens. 

III.  The  collections  in  Zoology  are  very  large,  and  com- 
prise : 

1.  A  complete  suit  of  Birds  which  visit  Michigan,   with 
most  of  the  Mammals  of  the  State ;  a  nearly  complete  series  of 
the  Reptiles  found  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  2,000  species 
of  MoUusca,  embracing  all  the  land  and  fresh-water  forms  of 
the  Northern  and  Western  States,  and  a  considerable  collection 
of  the  Fishes  and  Radiata. 

2.  The  Trowbridge  Collection.  This  is  a  series  of  l,?i5(> 
entries  (3,000  specimens)  in  most  of  the  classes  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom,  made  by  Lieut.  Trowbridge,  (formerly  Professor  in 
the  University),  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  with  numerous  addi- 
tions from  the  interior  and  eastern  portions  of  the  Continent 
supplied  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

3.  A  collection  of  about  5,000  Coleoptera  and  Lepidoptera 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  George  L.  Ames,  M.  D.,  of  Niles. 

4.  Smithsonian  Deposits,  consisting  of  about  200  skins  of 
Birds  from  the  Arctic  Zone;  204  entries  of  Marine  Shells  from 
the  Indo-Pacific  and  Panama,  labelled  by  Mr.  P.  P.  Carpen- 
ter; 81    entries  of  Unionidro;   250  entries   of  miscellaneous 
shells ;  in  all,  535  entries  of  fresh-water  and  marine  shells. 

5.  The  Steerk  Zoological  Collection,  comprising  about 
25,000  insects,  1,500  shells,  8,000  birds,  and  numerous  repre- 
sentatives of  other  groups;  total  about  10,000  entries  and 
♦)0,000  specimens. 

6.  A  collection  of  specimens  representing  Comparative 
Anatomy.  This  collection  contains  several  perfect,  typical 
skeletons,  and  comprises  250  species,  1,000  specimens. 

7.  Miscellaneous  Collections  and  Donations.  The 
whole  number  of  entries  in  the  Zoological  Cabinet  is  about 
23,250,  and  the  whole  number  of  specimens  over  110,000. 

IV.  The  Botanical  Collection  contains  : 

1.  The  plants  of  the  State  collected  by  the  public  surveys, 
and  numbering  about  1,175  species,  1,500  entries,  and  9,000 
specimens. 
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2.  The  Houghton  Herbarium,  collected  by  the  late  Prol 
Douglas  Houghton,  M.  D.,  and  presented  to  the  University  by 
his  widow,  the  late  Mrs.  R.  R.  Richards.  It  consists  of  28 
folio  cases  of  dried  and  labelled  plants  from  various  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  is  estimated  to  contain  1,800  species. 

The  Sager  Herbarium,  presented  by  Prof.  Abram 
Sager,  and  containing  about  1,200  species,  and  5,000  speci- 
mens, collected  mostly  in  the  New  England  and  Western  States. 

4.  The  Dr.  Ames  Herbarium,  consisting  of  a  serial  collec- 
tion of  7,000  specimens,  and  10,500  duplicates,  presented  by 
the  family  of  the  late  Dr.  Ames  of  Niles,  Michigan. 

5.  A  collection  of  Alaskan  plants,  presented  by  Capt.  W. 
H.  Dall,  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey. 

6.  A  collection  of  2,000  species  of  plants,  presented  by 
Prof.  M.  W.  Harrington. 

7.  A  collection  of  225  species  of  mosses  from  Central 
Europe,  presented  by  Prof.  Paul  Reinsch,  Erlangen,  Bavaria. 

8.  A  collection  of  408  species,  over  800  specimens  of  Algse, 
from  Mr.  Horace  Avkrill. 

9.  The  Stkere  Botanical  Collection,  which  comprises 
500  species,  2,500  specimens,  mostly  ferns. 

10.  The  Adams  Jewett  Collection,  consisting  of  2,500 
species,  5,000  specimens.  This  collection  was  a  part  of  the 
estate  of  the  late  Adams  Jewett,  M.  D.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and 
was  presented  (1868)  by  his  heirs  through  H.  S.  Jewett,  M.  D., 
his  son. 

11.  The  Lemmon  Collection  ©f  460  species  of  California 
plants,  presented  by  J.  G.  Lemmon. 

12.  A  collection  of  300  species  from  the  Agricultural 
Department  at  Washington. 

13.  A  collection  of  3,000  German  plants  from  S.  S.  Garri- 
GUE3,  State  Salt  Inspector,  Saginaw. 

14.  A  collection  of  truncheons  of  different  varieties  of 
woods  from  the  United  States,  South  America,  China  and  other 
countries. 

15.  A  collection  of  the  seeds  of  native  and  cultivated 
plants. 
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The  whole  Botanical  Cabinet  contains  10,000  species,  20,000 
entries,  and  70,000  specimens.  The  Geological,  Zoological  and 
Botanical  Cabinets,  together,  are  estimated  to  contain  60,000 
entries,  and  255,000  specimens. 

II.    ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  RELICS. 

This  Department  of  the  Museum  contains  various  articles 
of  domestic  and  warlike  use  among  the  North  American  In- 
dians, and  the  Islanders  of  the  South  Pacific;  numerous 
remains  of  the  ancient  Peruvians ;  many  specimens  of  clothing, 
art,  etc.,  of  the  Amazonian  Indians,  modern  Peruvians,  Chinese, 
Formosans,  and  natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  Alaska ;  and 
sundry  relics  and  memorials  of  the  enterprises  of  Peace  as  well 
as  of  our  great  Civil  War.  It  seems  eminently  appropriate 
that  the  University  of  Michigan  should  make  efforts  to  pre- 
serve memorials  of  the  native  tribes,  so  fast  disappearing  before 
the  march  of  civilization ;  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  this 
department  of  the  Museum  may  be  deemed  a  suitable  place  of 
deposit  for  any  such  relics  in  the  possession  of  our  citizens.  A 
number  of  intere^ing  relics  from  the  Pacific  Islands  have 
been  added  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Eflorts  are  making  to  found  in  the  University  a  collection 
illustrating  the  materials,  processes,  and  products  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Horticulture.  The  nucleus  of  such  a  collection 
already  exists  in — Ist,  The  Botanical  and  Zo5logical  Cabinets, 
and  the  Cabinets  6f  Economical  Geology ;  2d,  A  collection  of 
the  seeds  of  cereals  and  other  field  and  garden  crops ;  3d,  An 
interesting  collection  of  textile  fibres  and  various  substitutes 
for  cotton,  received  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington. 

III.    THE  FINE  ARTS  AND  HISTORY. 

This  collection  was  commenced  in  the  year  1855,  and  at 
present  comprises: 

1.  A  gallery  of  Casts,  in  full  size  and  in  reduction,  of  the 
most  valuable  ancient  Statues  and  Busts.  These  were  mainly 
executed  at  the  imperial  modelling  establishment  of  the  Louvre, 
by  Desachy,  of  Paris,  and  by  the  Brothers  Micheli,  of  Berlin. 
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'  2.  A  gallery  of  more  than  two  hundred  Reductions  and 
Models,  in  terra  cotta  and  other  materials.  These  represent 
Statues,  Portraits,  Busts,  Vases,  and  other  Antiquities  in  the 
Museo  Borbonico,  and  other  European  Museums.  They  were 
executed  at  Naples. 

3.  A  gallery  of  Engravings  and  Photographic  Views,  exe- 
cuted in  Italy  and  Greece,  illustrating  especially  the  architec- 
tural and  sculptural  remains  of  ancient  Rome,  Pompeii,  Ttes- 
turn,  Athens  and  Corinth. 

4.  The  Horace  White  Collection  of  Historical  Medal- 
lions, comprising— 1st,  Four  hundred  and  fifty  Casts  from 
Antique  Gems  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Berlin,  illustrative  of 
Ancient  History;  2d,  Over  five  hundred  Casts  illustrative  of 
MedifiBval  History  and  of  the  Renaissance  Period ;  3d,  About 
four  hundred  Medallion  Portraits  of  leading  Personages  in 
Modem  History. 

5.  A  collection  has  been  commenced  of  engraved  copies  of 
the  great  masterpieces  of  modern  painting,  beginning  with 
those  prior  to  Raphael. 

6.  The  Statue  of  Nydia,  and  of  Ruth  Gleaning,  by  Ran- 
dolph Rogers. 

7.  In  addition  to  the  above  are  several  copies  of  Modern 
Statues,  Busts,  and  Reliefs,  by  Michael  Angelo,  Canova,  Thor- 
waldsen,  and  others,  the  most  valuable  of  which  are  copies  in 
bronze  of  the  Muses,  and  of  the  Augustino  and  Julian  di  Med- 
ici of  Michael  Angelo. 

» 

A  new  Catalogue  of  Ihis  Museum  has  recently  been  pre- 
pared with  great  care  by  Prof.  Frieze. 

IV.    ANATOMY  AND  MATERIA  MKDICA. 

The  University  has  become  the  owner  of  the  valuable  Ana- 
tomical Museum,  formerly  the  property  of  Prof.  Ford,  the 
results  of  his  labor  for  many  years  in  the  preparation  and  pur- 
chase of  materials  for  the  direct  purpose  of  most  successful 
teaching. 

It  embraces  a  valuable  collection  of  bones,  amply  illustrat- 
ing healthy  as  well  as  diseased  conditions,  likewise  the  various 
changes  from  infancy  to  old  age. 
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It  contains  numerous  skulls,  teeth  and  other  preparations 
•f  great  interest  and  value,  by  which  not  only  the  structure, 
but  also  the  various  stages  in  the  development  of  both  tempo- 
rary and  permanent  teeth  are  well  illustrated ;  as  well  as  many 
valuable  exhibitions  of  diseases  of  the  teeth  and  associated 
parts,  furnishing  the  Dental  student  important  aid  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  his  studies. 

The  arterial  preparations  are  numerous,  embracing  com- 
plete and  partial  dissections,  well  preserved,  exhibiting  the 
normal  as  well  as  many  abnormal  arrangements  of  vessels,  and 
furnishing  ample  facilities  for  studying  the  vascular  system. 

There  are  also  models  in  wax,  papier  mache,  and  plaster 
of  various  parts  of  the  body  which  they  serve  best  to  illustrate  ; 
and  the  Museum  is  rich  in  whatever  can  best  advance  the 
interests  of  the  student. 

The  valuable  collection  of  Prof.  Sager,  illustrating  the  com- 
parative craniology,  neurology  and  embryology  of  the  Verte- 
brata,  and  also  the  pathology  and  anatomy  of  the  diseases  of 
women,  has  been  added  to  the  property  of  the  University,  and 
to  it  accessions  are  annually  made. 

The  department  of  the  Museum  illustrative  of  Materia 
Medica  consists  of  a  very  complete  set  of  crude  Organic  Med- 
icinal substances,  embracing  between  five  and  six  hundred 
specimens,  imported  from  Paris,  put  up  in  beautiful  glass-cov- 
ered half-gallon  jars,  of  uniform  appearance,  finely  displayed 
and  arranged  according  to  their  order  in  Natural  History; 
besides  about  one  thousand  other  specimens  of  Simple  Mineral 
and  Vegetable  Substances,  and  Pharmaceutical  and  Officinal. 
Preparations,  Active  Principles,  etc.,  arranged  in  groups  con- 
venient for  study. 

Besides  these  actual  specimens,  Medical  Botany  is  illus- 
trated by  between  one  hundred  and  two  hundred  large  and 
finely  colored  Plates,  framed  and  glazed,  and  displayed  for 
observation. 

All  the  above  collections  are  arranged  in  galleries,  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  them  accessible  both  to  students  and 
to  visitors.      The    rniversity  affords  a  secure  depository  for 
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H)bjects  of  value  and  curiosity,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Museum  will  receive  accessions  by  donations  from 
various  sources. 


EXPENSES. 

The  only  charges  made  by  the  University  are :  To  residents 
of  Michigan,  an  admission  fee  of  ten  dollars,  and  the  annual 
payment  of  twenty  dollars;  to  those  who  come  from  other 
States  or  countries,  an  admission  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars, 
and  the  annual  payment  of  twenty -five  dollars.  A  by-law  of 
ihe  Board  of  Regents  provides  as  follows : 

Every  student  before  entering  any  department  of  the  Uni- 
'versity,  shall  pay  to  the  Treasurer  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  if  a 
resident  of  Michigan,  and  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars,  if 
from  any  other  State  or  country,  as  a  matriculation  fee.  Each 
student  shall  also  pay  to  the  Treasurer  annually  twenty  dollars, 
if  a  resident  of  Michigan,  and  twenty-five  dollars  if  a  resident 
of  any  other  State  or  country,  to  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of 
incidental  expenses.  Resident  graduates  are  required  to  pay 
^he  same  annual  dues  as  undergraduates,  and  no  student  or 
graduate  shall  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  Uni- 
versity, except  on  presentation  to  the  President  of  the  Treas- 
urer's receipt  for  all  lees  and  dues  specified  in  this  or  any  other 
rule  or  regulation  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

The  name  of  no  person  shall  be  presented  by  any  Faculty 
to  the  Board  of  Regents  for  a  degree,  till  he  has  exhibited  to 
the  Pacult y  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  payment  of  all 
dues,  including  the  fee  for  diploma. 

The  admission  fee  is  paid  but  once,  and  entitles  the  student 
to  the  privileges  of  permanent  membership  in  any  department 
of  the  University.  The  annual  tax  is  paid  the  first  year  and 
-every  year  thereafter. 

There  are  no  dormitories  and  no  commons  connected  with 
the  University.  Students  obtain  board  and  lodging  in  private 
families  for  from  three  to  five  dollars  per  week.  Clubs  are  also 
formed  in  which  the  cost  of  board  is  from  one  dollar  and  a 
half  to  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  week. 
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It  is  proper  to  say  in  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  that 
the  University  does  not  undertake  to  furnish  manual  labor  to- 
students.  Yet  a  considerable  number  of  the  students  find  in 
the  city  opportunity  for  remunerative  labor. 

Room  rent  varies  from  seventy-five  cents  to  two  dollars  per 
week  for  each  student. 

The  annual  expenses  of  students  in  the  Academic  Depart- 
ment for  the  last  few  years,  including  clothing  and  incidentals^ 
have  been  on  the  average,  about  $370.  The  expenses  of  Pro- 
fessional students  are  from  $150  to  $200  per  term  of  six  months. 


RELATION  OF  STUDENTS  TO  THE  CITY  GOVERNMENT. 

Students  are  temporary  residents  of  the  city,  and,  like  all 
other  residents,  are  amenable  to  the  laws.  Whenever  guilty  of 
disorder  or  crime,  they  are  liable  to  arrest,  fine  and  imprison- 
menty  and  can  claim  no  peculiar  exemption  from  public  dis- 
grace and  legal  penalties. 


DEPARTMENT 

OF 


literature,  Science  and  The  Arts. 


ADMISSION  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  DEGREES. 


All  candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  must  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral 
character. 

I.    CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF 

ARTS. 

Candidates  for  this  degree  Mill  be  examined  in  the  iollowing 
studies: 

].  English  Languacie. — Each  candidate  will  be  required  to  write 
an  eseay  of  not  less  than  two  pages  (foolscap),  correct  in  spelling,  punc- 
tuation, capital  letters,  grammar,  and  division  into  paragraphs,  on  a 
subject  to  be  assigned  at  the  time  of  the  examination.  The  subject 
for  1879  will  be  taken  from  one  of  the  following  works:  Shakespeare's 
Kichard  II.,  or  Merchant  of  Venice;  8cott*8  Waverley  or  Heart  of 
Midlothian ;  Dickens's  Nicholas  Nickleby.  Every  applicant  should  be 
familiar  with  at  least  three  of  these  works. 

In  1880  the  subject  will  be  taken  from  one  of  the  following: 
Shakesi>eare's  As  You  Like  It,  or  Macbeth;  Scott's  Antiquary,  or 
Bride  of  Lammermoor;  Hawthorne's  House  of  the  Seven  Gables; 
Dickehs*8  David  Copperfield. 

[Ln  1878,  the  subjects  assigned  for  the  applicants'  choice  were  as 
follows:  The  Story  of  Brutus,  from  Shakespeare's  Julius  C^sar;  The 
i^tory  of  Amy  Robsart,  from  Kenilworth;  The  Story  of  Tiny  Tim, 
from  the  Christmas  Carol.] 
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2.  Geography.— General  facts  of  Physical  Geography,  the  Politi- 
cal Geography  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy, particularly  that  of  Italy,  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 

3.  History. — In  Grecian  History,  the  first  three  books  of  Smith's 
History  of  Greece,  exclusive  of  the  chapters  on  Literature  and  Art ; 
an  outline  of  Roman  History,  from  the  foundation  of  the  City  to  the 
Battle  of  Actium ;  and  of  the  History  of  the  United  States  to  the 
•close  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

4.  Mathematics. — Arithmetic.  —  Fundamental  Rules,  Fractions, 
Common  and  Decimal,  Denominate  Numbers,  Percentage,  Proportion, 
Involution  and  Evolution,  and  the  Metric  S3'stem  of  AVeights  and 
Measures. 

-4fflre6ra.- -Fundamental  Rules,  Fractions,  Simple  Equations,  Elim- 
ination, Involution  and  Evolution,  the  Calculus  of  Radicals,  Quad- 
ratic Equations,  Ratio,  Proportion,  ahd  the  Progressions,  and  an  Ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  Logarithms;  i.  «.  through  Olney's  Complete 
^School  Algebra,  or  an  equivalent  in  other  authors. 

Geometry. — Plane,  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry,  t.  «.,  the  first  tw# 
parts  of  Olney's  Geometry,  or  an  equivalent  in  other  authors. 

5.  Latin. — Latin  Grammar. — Harkness'd,  or  Allen  and  Green- 
ough'8. 

Prose  Composition. — Ilarkness's  Introduction  to  Latin  Composition, 
from  page  50  to  page  16G;  or  forty-fcur  exercises  in  Arnold's  Latin 
Prose  Composition,  or  an  equal  amount  in  Allen  and  Greenough'i* 
Latin  Prose. 

Reading. — Four  books  of  Ctesar's  Commentaries;  six  select  Ora- 
tions of  Cicero,  and  the  whole  of  the  -Eneid  ;  or  tlie  first  six  books  of 
the  ^Eneid  and  an  amount  either  of  prose  or  poetry  equivalent  to  the 
last  six  books. 

In  reading  the  last  six  books  of  the  .Eneid,  the  principal  aim 
should  be  to  acquire  facility  in  translation,  and  increased  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  vocabulary.  It  is  supposed  that  the  student,  already 
familiar  with  the  style  of  Virgil,  will  be  able  to  read  this  portion  of 
the  .Eneid  more  easily  and  rapidly  than  an  equal  amount  in  any 
■other  text  book. 

The  Roman  pronunciation  of  Latin  has  been  adopted.* 


*  Roman  PROMUNaATioN  op  Latin.— The  University  has  adopted  the  following  sys- 
tem, of  pronunciation,  based  upon  the  investigations  of  Consen,  and  other  eminent 
philologists,  and  now  employed  in  its  essential  features  in  the  Universities  and  leading 
«Ghools  of  England,  and  in  Harvard,  Gomell.  and  other  institutions  of  this  country  as 
being  proved  beyond  question  a  dose  approximation  to  the  Roman  pronunciation  im 
the  time  of  Cicero. 
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0.  Grbek. — Grammar. —Had ley's  or  Goodwin's;  the  Elymolog^j 
mu9t  be  thoroughly  nuutered. 

Prose  Composition  — Jones's  Exercises  with  special  reference  to  the 
writing  of  Greek  with  the  accents,  and  to  the  general  principles  of 
syntax.    Arnold's  Exercises  are  taken  as  an  equivalent. 

Reading. — ^Three  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  The  so-called 
continental  sound  of  the  vowels  and  diphthongs,  and  pronunciation 
according  to  the  written  accent,  are  preferred.  In  preparation  Boise's 
First  Greek  Lessons  will  be  found  valuable. 

Two  full  years  of  daily  recitation  in  Greek  are  essential  to  success. 

II.   CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE   OF  BACHELOR 

OF  LETTERS.     (Latin.) 

Candidates  for  this  degree  will  be  examined  in  French  or  in  Ger- 
man, and  in  all  the  studies  required  for  the  admission  of  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  excepting  what  is  above  repuired 
in  Grecian  History,  in  paragraph  3,  and  what  is  included  in  paragraph 
G,  Greek. 

1.  French.— A  general  knowledge  of  all  the  principles  of  French 
Grammar  and  of  French  construction  is  required,  together  with  some 
experience  in  the  reading  of  easy,  descriptive  French.  The  amount 
of  reading  should  be  the  equivalent  of  75  pages  in  B6cher's  Otto's- 
French  Reader.  Candidates  using  Buffet's  French  Method  may  pre- 
pare themselves  in  the  whole  of  that  work  (2  Parts,  including  all  the 


VOWELS. 
Jjimg.  Short.. 

a  as  In  father.  a  as  in  amend,  or  In  quaff,  (not  as  in  hatj 

u  as  In  they.  e  as  In  met. 

i  as  in  machine.  i  as  in  pity. 

o  as  in  go.  o  as  in  police.  Cnotas  in  cot.) 

u  as  ooln  too.  u  as  in  pull,  (not  as  in  but.) 

V  as  i 

DIPHTHONGS. 

In  pronouncing  tiie  diphthongs  the  sound  of  both  vowels  is  preserved : 

ae  as  the  word  ay.  eu  nearly  like  u  in  use. 

au  as  ow  in  power.  u    in  ua,  ue,  etc.,  like  w. 

oe  asoi  in  oil.  ei  as  in  rein. 

CONSONANTS. 

e  always  as  in  can.  s  always  as  in  sm. 

ch  as  k.  t  always  as  In  tin. 

g  always  as  in  gun.  v  either  as  French  ou  In  oui,  or  like  Kug.  v. 

j  always  as  y  in  young. 

There  is  still  considerable  diYcrslty  of  opinion  among  scholars  as  to  the  correct 
sound  of  V,  and  though  the  sound  of  ou  in  the  French  out,  or  practically  the  sound  of 
•ur  w,  is  given  to  this  consonant  here,  the  sound  of  English  v  may  be  given,  if  preferred. 
The  other  consonants  are  sounded  as  in  English. 

The  rules  for  syllabication  are  the  same  as  in  the  old  pronunciation,  where  two 
ooosonants  come  together;  but  a  single  consonant  between  two  vowels  is  to  be  Joined  in 
pronunciation  with  the  latter. 
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French  reading  matter  therein  contained)  and  in  the  equivalent  of  3«> 
pages  of  B6<;her's  Reader.  Those  using  Fasquelle's  or  Otto's  Frencli 
Coarse,  may  learn  with  profit  the  French  verhs  from  Ilennequin':^ 
Treatise  on  the  French  Verbs,  and  are  recommended  so  to  do. 

2.  German. — ^Those  who  offer  German  should  be  prepared  for  ex- 
amination upon  the  whole  of  Whitney's  German  Grammar,  excepting 
the  portions  printed  with  the  finest  type,  and  excepting  also  H  393- 
425  and  447-469;  also  on  exercises  1-29  in  the  supplement  to  the  Gram- 
mar ("Exercises  for  translating  from  English  into  German  ") ;  and  on 
75  pages  of  Whitney's  German  Reader.  If  other  text  books  are  used^ 
an  equivalent  in  kind  and  substance  must  be  offered. 

III.    CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR 

OF  SCIENCE. 

Candidates  for  this  Degree  will  be  examined  in  the  following 
studies,  except  th<U  those  who  are  to  study  Civil  Engineering  or  Mining  En- 
gmeering  vnll  not  be  examined  in  Botany  or  in  Latin, 

1.  English  Lanouage,  Gboorapuy  and  Mathematics. — In  all,  name 
as  candidates  for  B.  A. 

2.  History. — Swinton's,  or  Freeman's  or  Anderson's  Manual  of 
General  History,  or  an  equivalent. 

3.  French  or  German. — Same  requirements  as  for  candidates  for 
B.  L.  (Latin.) 

4.  Natokal  Philosophy. — Norton's  Natural  Philosophy  or  an 
eqaivaleiit. 

6.  Botany. — ^The  Elements  of  Vegetable  Anatomy  and  Physiol- 
ogy, as  given  in  the  first  27  chapters  of  "  Gray's  Lessons,"  or  the  First 
and  Second  Parks  of  Wood's  "  Class  Book  of  Botany." 

In  1879,  and  thereafter,  candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.  S.  will  be 
required  to  analyze  and  present  written  descriptions  of  50  species  of 
Phanerogams. 

6.  Zoology. — The  first  Part  of  "Orton's  Comparative  Zoology,"  or 
its  eqaivaJent. 

7.  English  LrrBRAXURF. — Shaw's  Manual  of  English  Literature 
(Backus'  edition),  or  Stopford  Brooke's  English  Literature. 

8.  Chemisiry. — Nichols's  Abridgment  of  Eliot  and  Storer's  Man- 
aal,  or  an  equivalent. 

Latin.— The  examination  will  be  on  Jones's  First  Latin  Book,^or 
Harkness's  Latin  Reader,  or  an  equivalent  amount  in  other  text^books. 
It  is  expected  that  about  a  year's  study  will  have  been  given  to  the  sub- 
ject. This  requirement  is  made  with  the  intention  of  securing  a  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  Latin  to  enable  students  to  understand  and  to  use 
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readily  technical  scientific  terms  in  Latin,  or  derived  from  Latin.  It 
is  recommended  to  students  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the 
I^atin  nomenclature  of  Gray's  Botany,  and  also  with  that  of  any  |^od 
text  book  in  Zoology. 

IV.    CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR 

OF  LETTERS, 

Persons  who  have  completed  the  English  course  in  any  one  of  the 
approved  High  Schools  of  Michigan  may  hereafter  be  admitted  to  the 
University  on  diploma.  Students  who  have  pursued  the  English 
course  in  other  schools  may  be  admitted  on  examination. 

The  following  list  of  studies,  substantially  that  of  the  best  High 
Schools  of  Michigan,  will  indicate  the  scope  of  the  preparation  re- 
quired.   Text  books  are  named  simply  to  indicate  amounts: 

1 .  History. — S  win  ton's  Outli  nes  of  the  World's  Hirtory ;  Ridpath's 
History  of  the  United  States  to  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  ; 
Bright's  History  of  England,  Vol.  I.;  or  Green's  Shorter  History,  chap- 
ters I.-V.,  or  the  whole  of  Thompson  or  of  Lancaster. 

2.  Mathematics. — Arithmetic,  including  the  Metric  System ; 
Olney's  Complete  Algebra,  Olney's  Geometry,  Parts  I.  and  II. 

3.  SciKN'CE.— Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany ;  Orton's 
Zoology;  Norton's  Natural  Philosophy ;  Nichols's  Abridgement  of  Eliot 
and  Storer's  Manual  of  Chemistry ;  Dana's  Text-Book  of  Geology ; 
Physical  and  Political  Geography  of  Europe  and  America ;  Dalton's 
Physiology;  Martin's  Civil  Government. 

4.  English  Language. — Examination  same  as  for  candidates  for 
B.  A.  The  work  done  in  the  Michigan  High  Schools  is  indicated  by 
the  following  list  of  text-books:  Swinton's  English  Composition; 
Swinton's  English  Grammar;  Swinton's  Word  Analysis;  Hart's  Rhet- 
oric. 

o.  Encjlisii  Literatuhe. — Shaw's  English  Literature  (Backus' 
edition.) 

Students  will  be  examined  on  subjects  rather  than  on  specified 
text-books.  Applicants  who  have  not  pursued  the  exact  course 
marked  out  above  will  be  allowed  to  present  other  subjects  as  equiva- 
lents, provided  they  have  the  preparation. necessary  to  enter  upon  the 
studies  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters,  as  those  studies 
are  taught  in  the  University. 
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ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS  WHO  ARE  ;N0T 
CANDIDATES  FOR  A  DEGREE.       . 


Students  who  are  not  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
who  do  not  desire  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree,  will  be 
admitted  to  the  University,  provided  they  pass  the  examina- 
tions for  admission  required  of  the  candidates  for  any  degree. 

Students  who  are  not  less  than  hcenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
who  do  not  desire  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree,  may  be 
admitted  without  the  examination  asked  in  the  previous  para- 
graph, provided  they  give  satisfactory  eviden  ce  to  the  Faculty 
that  they  can  profitably  pursue  the  studies  they  desire  to 
take  up. 

ADVANCED  STANDING, 


Candidates  for  advanced  standing  will  be  examined  in  the 
studies  preparatory  to  admission  to  the  University,  and  also  in 
such  undergraduate  studies  as  they  may  ask  to  be  credited 
with  in  advance. 


THE  EXAMINATION  FOR  ADMISSION. 


An  examination  for  admission  to  the  Department  of  Liter- 
ature, Science  and  the  Arts,  will  take  place  on  Saturday  and 
Monday,  June  21st  and  23d,  1879,  and  another  beginning  on 
Thursday,  September  18th,  and  continuing  through  the  Friday 
and  Saturday  and  Monday  following.  These  examinations 
will  begin  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  of  each  day. 

The  candidate  musfr  be  provided  with  credentials  from  his 
last  instructor,  or  from  the  last  institution  with  which  he  has 
been  connected.  These  must  be  presented  to  the  President  at  his 
office,  before  the  candidate  can  enter  upon  the  examination.* 

*  Requests  for  specimen  copies  of  examination  papers  are  often  sent  to  us.  As  our 
examinations  for  admiwion  are  chiefly  oral,  it  \»  not  practicable  to  comply  with  these 
requests. 
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THE  MUSEUM. 


'  2.  A  gallery  of  more  than  two  hundred  Reductions  and 
Models,  in  terra  cotta  and  other  materials.  These  represent 
Statues,  Portraits,  Busts,  Vases,  and  other  Antiquities  in  the- 
Museo  Borbonico,  and  other  European  Museums.  They  were 
executed  at  Naples. 

3.  A  gallery  of  Engravings  and  Photographic  Views,  exe- 
cuted in  Italy  and  Greece,  illustrating  especially  the  architec- 
tural and  sculptural  remains  of  ancient  Rome,  Pompeii,  Pges- 
turn,  Athens  and  Corinth. 

4.  The  Horace  White  Collection  of  Historical  Medal- 
lions, comprising— 1st,  Four  hundred  and  fifty  Casts  from 
Antique  Gems  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Berlin,  illustrative  of 
Ancient  History;  2d,  Over  five  hundred  Casts  illustrative  of 
Mediaeval  History  and  of  the  Renaissance  Period ;  3d,  About 
four  hundred  Medallion  Portraits  of  leading  Personages  in 
Modern  History. 

5.  A  collection  has  been  commenced  of  engraved  copies  of 
the  great  masterpieces  of  modern  painting,  beginning  with 
those  prior  to  Raphael. 

6.  The  Statue  of  Nydia,  and  of  Ruth  Gleaning,  by  Ran- 
dolph Rogers. 

7.  In  addition  to  the  above  are  several  copies  of  Modern 
Statues,  Busts,  and  Reliefs,  by  Michael  Angelo,  Canova,  Thor- 
waldsen,  and  others,  the  most  valuable  of  which  are  copies  in 
bronze  of  the  Muses,  and  of  the  Augustino  and  Julian  di  Med- 
ici of  Michael  Angelo. 

A  new  Catalogue  of  Ihis  Museum  has  recently  been  pre- 
pared with  great  care  by  Prof.  Frieze. 

IV.    ANATOMY  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA. 

The  University  has  become  the  owner  of  the  valuable  Ana- 
tomical Museum,  formerly  the  property  of  Prof.  Ford,  the 
results  of  his  labor  for  many  years  in  the  preparation  and  pur- 
chase of  materials  for  the  direct  purpose  of  most  successful 
teaching. 

It  embraces  a  valuable  collection  of  bones,  amply  illustrat- 
ing healthy  as  well  as  diseased  conditions,  likewise  the  various 
changes  from  infancy  to  old  age. 
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It  contains  numerous  skulls,  teeth  and  other  preparations 
•f  great  interest  and  value,  by  which  not  only  the  structure, 
but  also  the  various  stages  in  the  development  of  both  tempo- 
rary and  permanent  teeth  are  well  illustrated ;  as  well  as  many 
valuable  exhibitions  of  diseases  of  the  teeth  and  associated 
parts,  furnishing  the  Dental  student  important  aid  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  his  studies. 

The  arterial  preparations  are  numerous,  embracing  com- 
plete and  partial  dissections,  well  preserved,  exhibiting  the 
normal  as  well  as  many  abnormal  arrangements  of  vessels,  and 
furnishing  ample  facilities  for  studying  the  vascular  system. 

There  are  also  models  in  wax,  papier  mache,  and  plaster 
of  various  parts  of  the  body  which  they  serve  best  to  illustrate  ; 
and  the  Museum  is  rich  in  whatever  can  best  advance  the 
interests  of  the  student. 

The  valuable  collection  of  Prof.  Sager,  illustrating  the  com- 
parative craniology,  neurology  and  embryology  of  the  Verte- 
brata,  and  also  the  pathology  and  anatomy  of  the  diseases  of 
women,  has  been  added  to  the  property  of  the  University,  and 
to  it  accessions  are  annually  made. 

The  department  of  the  Museum  illustrative  of  Materia 
Medica  consists  of  a  very  complete  set  of  crude  Organic  Med- 
icinal substances,  embracing  between  five  and  six  hundred 
specimens,  imported  from  Paris,  put  up  in  beautiful  glass-cov- 
ered half-gallon  jars,  of  uniform  appearance,  finely  displayed 
and  arranged  according  to  their  order  in  Natural  History; 
besides  about  one  thousand  other  specimens  of  Simple  Mineral 
and  Vegetable  Substances,  and  Pharmaceutical  and  Officinal. 
Preparations,  Active  Principles,  etc.,  arranged  in  groups  con- 
venient for  study. 

Besides  these  actual  specimen's,  Medical  Botany  is  illus- 
trated by  between  one  hundred  and  two  hundred  large  and 
finely  colored  Plates,  framed  and  glazed,  and  displayed  for 
observation. 

All  the  above  collections  arc  arranged  in  galleries,  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  them  accessible  both  to  students  and 
to  visitors.      The   University  aflbrds  a  secure  depository  for 
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^objects  of  value  and  curiosity,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Museum  will  receive  accessions  by  donations  from 
various  sources. 


EXPENSES. 

The  only  charges  made  by  the  University  are :  To  residents 
of  Michigan,  an  admission  fee  of  ten  dollars,  and  the  annual 
payment  of  twenty  dollars;  to  those  who  come  from  other 
States  or  countries,  an  admission  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars, 
and  the  annual  payment  of  twenty -five  dollars.  A  by-law  of 
-the  Board  of  Regents  provides  as  follows : 

Every  student  before  entering  any  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity, shall  pay  to  the  Treasurer  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  if  a 
resident  of  Michigan,  and  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars,  if 
from  any  other  State  or  country,  as  a  matriculation  fee.  Each 
:  student  shall  also  pay  to  the  Treasurer  annually  twenty  dollars, 
if  a  resident  of  Michigan,  and  twenty-five  dollars  if  a  resident 
of  any  other  State  or  country,  to  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of 
incidental  expenses.  Resident  graduates  are  required  to  pay 
4;he  same  annual  dues  as  undergraduates,  and  no  student  or 
graduate  shall  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  Uni- 
versity, except  on  presentation  to  the  President  of  the  Treas- 
urer's receipt  for  all  lees  and  dues  specified  in  this  or  any  other 
rule  or  regulation  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

The  name  of  no  person  shall  be  presented  by  any  Faculty 
to  the  Board  of  Regents  for  a  degree,  till  he  has  exhibited  to 
the  Faculty  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  payment  of  all 
dues,  including  the  fee  for  diploma. 

The  admission  fee  is  paid  but  once,  and  entitles  the  student 
to  the  privileges  of  permanent  membership  in  any  department 
of  the  University.  The  annual  tax  is  paid  the  first  year  and 
-every  year  thereafter. 

There  are  no  dormitories  and  no  commons  connected  with 
the  University.  Students  obtain  board  and  lodging  in  private 
families  for  from  three  to  five  dollars  per  week.  Clubs  are  also 
formed  in  which  the  cost  of  board  is  from  one  dollar  and  a 
half  to  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  week. 
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It  is  proper  to  say  in  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  that 
the  University  does  not  undertake  to  furnish  manual  labor  to 
students.  Yet  a  considerable  number  of  the  students  find  in 
the  city  opportunity  for  remunerative  labor. 

Room  rent  varies  from  seventy-five  cents  to  two  dollars  per 
week  for  each  student. 

The  annual  expenses  of  students  in  the  Academic  Depart- 
ment for  the  last  few  years,  including  clothing  and  incidentals^ 
have  been  on  the  average,  about  $370.  The  expenses  of  Pro- 
fessional students  are  from  $150  to  $200  per  term  of  six  months. 


RELATION  OP  STUDENTS  TO  THE  CITY  GOVERNMENT. 

Students  are  temporary  residents  of  the  city,  and,  like  all 
other  residents,  are  amenable  to  the  laws.  Whenever  guilty  of 
disorder  or  crime,  they  are  liable  to  arrest,  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, and  can  claim  no  peculiar  exemption  from  public  dis- 
grace and  legal  penalties. 
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II.     GERMAN — FIRST  8KHB3TER. 

1.  Beginning  German;  Whitney's  Text  Books;  German  Plays.    Ibiir 
times  a  week.    Asst.  Prof.  Walter. 

2.  Lessing's  Emilia  Galotti.    German  Lyrics.   Five  times  a  tseek.  Prof. 

Morris. 

8bcx)md  semester. 

8.    Whitney'sText  Books;  German  Plays.    Four  times  a  week,    Asst. 

Prof.  Walter. 
4.    Goethe's  Faudt.     Itvice  a  v>eek.    Prof.  Morris. 

0.  Klage;  Geschichte  der  Deatschen  Literatur.     Twice  a  week.    Prof. 

Morris. 
Course  2  is  open  to  those  who  have  completed  Courses  land  3 ;  Cowrsss 
4  and  5  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  2. 

III.  SPANISH — SECOND  SEMESrSR. 

1.  Spanish;  DeVere's  Grammar;  Velasquez's  Reader.     Twice  a  week. 

Prof.  Morris. 
This  Course  will  be  given  in  1878-9  and  not  in  1879-80. 

IV.  ITALIAN — ^SECOND  SEMESTER. 

1.    Italian;  Cuore's  Italian  Grammar;  Foresti's  Italian  Reader.  ISHee 
a  week.    Prof.  Morris. 
This  Course  vnU  be  giren  in  1879-80,  but  not  in  1878-9. 

IV.    ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

FIRST  SEMESTER. 

1.  English  Grammar  and  Rhetoric.     Twice  a  week.    Asst.  Prof.  Dkm- 

MON. 

2.  Rhetoric;  Theory  and  Practice.     Twice  a  week.    Asst.  Prof.  Dmc- 

MON. 

3.  Extemporaneous  Speaking.     Once  a  week  (two  hours).    Asst.  Prof. 

Demmon. 

4.  Anglo-Saxon.     Once  a  week.    Asst.  Prof.  Demmon. 

o.    English  Literature;  Introductory.    Three  times  a  week.  Prof.  Tylbr. 
C).    English  Literature ;  Study  of  Masterpieces.     Twice  a  week  (once^  two 
hours;  once,  one  hour.)  Prof.  Tyler. 

SECOND  SEMESTER. 

7.    English  Grammar  and  Speeches.     TmceaueeJ:.    A^st.  Prof.  Dbm- 

MOK. 
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S.    Rhetoric;  Theory  and  Practice.      Twice  a  week.    Asst.  Prof.  J)em- 

MOX. 

1>.    English  Literature;  Introductory.    Three  times  a  week.  Prof.  Tyler. 

10.  English  Literature;  Study  of  Chaucer.     Once'  a  week.  Prof.  Tylkr. 

11.  English  Literature ;  Study  of  Shakespeare.     Tuice  a  week,  {once, 

two  hours;  once,  one  hour.)  Prof.  Tyleu. 
Courses  1  and  7,  and  either  Course  2  or  Course  8  must  precede  Course  3. 
Course  1  or  Course  7  must  precede  Course  2  or  Course  8.  Co'urseb  or  Course 
0  must  precede  Courses  (J,  10  and  11.  Course  2  and  Course  are  substan- 
tUUly  the  same.  Course  5  and  Course  9  are  substantially  the  same.  Course 
•>  is  reckoned  as  one-fifth  of  a  full  Course.  Courses  6  and  1 1  are  reckoned  as 
th  I'd  fifths  of  a  full  Course. 

V.    HISTORY. 

FIRST  SEMESTER. 

1.  » renenil  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  the  House  of 

Tudor  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Stuarts.     Twice  a  week.   Asst.  Prof. 
pArrENGir.L. 

2.  The  History  of  Civilization  in  the  Middle  Ages.      Three  times  a 

week.    Prof.  Adams. 

o.  Tlie  History  of  the  English  Government  since  the  Death  of  George 
III.     Twice  a  week.    Prof.  Adam.s. 

4.    The  Constitutional  Development  of  England  from  the  Saxon  Inva- 
sions to  the  death  of  William  III.     The  class  is  divided  into  sec- 
tions, each  section  meeting  once  a  week  for  two  hours.    Prof.  Adams. 
Course  4  is  designed  only  for  those  who  hare  taken  Courses  1  and  9.   Jn 

187fi-9  it  may  be  taken  by  any  who  have  completed  the  work  of  the  third 

year,  but  by  no  others  without  special  permission. 

-').    History  of  the  French  Revolution  (1789-1815).    Twice  a  week.   Prof. 
Adam.s. 
Course  b  will  not  be  given  in  1878-9,  but  the  purpose  is  to  give  it  in 

1 B79-80,  in  place  of  Course  o. 

<».  The  Political  Historv  of  America  from  the  settlement  of  James- 
town  to  the  adoption  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  Twice  a 
wtrk.    Asst.  Prof.  Demmon. 

second  semester. 

7.  iieneral  History  of  Europe  from  the  Revival  of  Learning  to  the 

Treaty  of  Westphalia.     Three  times  a  week.    Prof.  Adams. 

8.  The  Rise  and  Development  of  Prus.sia.    Twice  a  week.  Prof.  Adams. 

This  Course  will  probably  not  be  given  in  1879-30. 

*.K    <ieneral  History  of  England  from  the  Overthrow  of  the  Stuarts  to 

the  Death  of  George  I  [I.     Twice  a  week.    Asst.  Prof.  Pattenqill. 
c 
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10.  Political  History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Adoption  of  the 

Constitution  to  the  Presidency  of  General  Jackson.     Ttrice  n 
week.    A  set.  Prof.  Demmox. 

1 1.  Political  History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Election  of  Pre?!- 

ident  Jackson  to  the  Outbreak  of  the  Uivil  War.     Ttrice  a  veck, 
Asst.  Prof.  Dkmmox. 
(^onrse  11  fill  not  be  given  in  1878-1),  but  is  intendrd  for  187'J-S0. 

12.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  Stiites  from  the  close  of  the? 

Revolutionary  War  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Classes   divided   into   srrtioriH,    meeting  once   a  vrek   for  two  hourg. 

Prof.  Adams. 
Course  12  is  deitignrd  for  those  only  icho  have  taken  Course  Ti,  and  at 
least  tivo  of  the  Courses  on  English  History;  but  in  1878-1)  it  may  be  takni 
by  any  who  have  completed  the  studies  of  the  third  year. 

13.  The  Political  History  of  the  larger  Nationalities  of  Europe,  since 

the  Overthrow  of  Napoleon  I.     Twice  a  week.    Prof.  Adams. 
Course  13  will  not  be  given  in  1878-9,  but  will  probably  be  given   in 
1870-80,  in  place  of  Course  8. 

VI.    PHILOSOPHY. 

KIRST  SEMESTEIl. 

1.  Psychology.     Twice  a  week.    Dr.  Cocker. 

2.  Speculative  Philosophy.     Five  times  a  week.     Dr.  Cockeh. 

SECOND  semester. 

:».     Logic  iJevou's   Logic);  Ethics  (Calderwoodi.     I'wice  a  week.     Dr. 

Cocker. 
4.     Historical  Philo.^ophy.     Five  times  a  week.     Dr.  Cocker. 

After  1878-9  Courses  1  and  V>  must  precede  Courses  2  and  4.  Jt  is 
recommended  that  Courses  1  and  o  be  not  taken  up  until  the  Mudent  hax 
resided  some  time  at  the  University. 

VII.     POLITICAL  ECOXO^IV. 

FIRST  SEMESTER. 

1.  Elementary  Course.    Twice  a  week.    President  Ax(iell. 

2.  Advanced  Political  Economy.     Twice  a  week.     President  AxciEi.i.. 
After  1878-9  Course  2  will  be  open  only  to  those  who  have  completed 

Course  1. 

VIII.     INTERNATIONAL  LA  ir. 

SECOXD  SEMESTER. 

1.    Lectures  on  International  Law.     Twice  a  week.    President  Axc;ei.i.. 
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IX.    PHYSICAL  SCIENCES. 

I.      PIIYSICS—FIRST  SEMKSTBR. 

1.  Experiment.il  Physic.^.    Two  Uctureft  and  one  recitation  a  week.    Prof. 

Wead. 

2.  Experimental  Lectures  with  recitations  from  Text  Books.    Five 

times  a  week.    Prcf.  Wead. 

SBCOND  SBMKSTEH. 

S.    Physical  Liboratory  Work  (Full  Course).     Five  times  a  week.    Prof. 
Wead. 

4.  Physical  Laboratory  Work.     Three  time»  a  week.     Prof.  Wead. 

5.  Higher  Acoustics,  rncluding  the  Physical  Basis  of  Musir.      Onrt* 

a  week.    Prof.  Wead. 

6.  Teachers*  cour.se.    See  "Polytechnic  School.'* 

For  admission  to  Course  1  or  Course  2,  the  Mathematics  now  retjaired  for 
entrance  and  Plane  Trigonometry  will  be  required;  it  is  recommended  that 
one  full  year's  study  of  Mathematics  he  taken  in  the  University  before  begin- 
ning Physics. 

For  admission  to  Course  Ji  or  to  Course  4,  Course  2  of  Physics  and 
eUIier  Course  1  or  Course  2  of  Chemislry  will  be  required,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  Elements  of  the  Differential  Calculus  will  be  prempposed,  though  not. 
absolutely  required. 

For  admission  to  Courses  5  and  H,  Course  1  or  Course  2  ix  required. 
In  Courses  3  and  4  provision  is  made  for  advanced  students  as  well  as  for 
beginners. 

Wliere  Course  I  is  required  for  graduation  or  for  entrance  to  other 
classes,  Course  2  may  be  substituted  by  the  student. 

U,     (1  EN  ERA  L  CIl  EM  ISTR  Y  — SECO  X  D  SEM  EST  E  R. 

1.  Experimental   and   tlescriptive  Course  in  Heat,  Electricity  and 

Chemistry.     Three  times  a  week.    Prof.  Laxglev. 

2.  Experimental  and  descriptive,  accompanied  with  mathematical 

and  review  work  in  the  class-room.    Five  times  a  week.    Prof. 
Langley. 

3.  Course  on  Chemical  Philosophy  and  the  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases. 

Twice  a  week.    Prof.  Langley. 
Course  1  in  Physics  must  precede  Course  1.     Course  2  in  Physics  must 
piecede  Course  2.     Course  ?>  in  General  Chemistry  must  be  preceded  by 
Course  2  above. 

III.      ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY — FIRST  SEMESTER. 

1  and  2.    Qualitative  Analysis.    Five  times  a  week  in  recitation  and  Jiec 
times  a  week  in  Laboratory.    Mr.  Johnson. 
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SECOND  SEMESTER. 

0.  Qualitative,  Analysis  (half  semester).     Five  timfn  a  week  in  the  class- 

room and  five  times  a  week  in  the  Laboratory.    Mr.  Johnson. 
4.    Orgttinic  Chemistry.     Five  timps  a  loeek,  including  lectures  and  Labor- 
atory  work.    Prof.  Prescott. 

EITHER  FIRST  OR  SECOND  SEMESTER. 

0  and  t>.    C2iiantitative  Analysis.     Three  times  a  v:eek  in  the  classroom^ 

and  five  times  a  week  in  the  Laboratory.    Dr.  Cheever. 
7.     ritimate  Organic  Analysis.     Five  times  a  week  in  the  Laboratory. 

Prof.  PRFiSCOTT. 

§ 

R.  Physiological  Chemistry.  Five  times  a  weeky  including  Jjaboraiory 
v'ork  and  lectures.    Dr.  Vauohan.  . 

S».  Assaying  of  Ores.  Five  times  a  week,  including  lectures  and  Labora- 
tory work.    Dr.  Cheever. 

10.  Blow-pipe  Analysis.    Kive  times  a  week,  including  Laboratory  work 

and  lectures.    Dr.  Cheever. 

11.  Original   Investigations.    Five  times  a  week.  Laboratory  work  and 

reading.    Prof.  Prescott. 

The  Laboratory  work  requires  from  two  to  three  hours  daily. 

Course  3  is  the  continuation  of  Courses  1  and  2,  and  must  precede 
A  toll  inclusive.  Courses  5  and  6  in  the  second  semester  begin  at  the  expi- 
ration of  Cjurse  3.     Courses  5  and  6  must  precede  Courses  7,  9  and  11. 

Course  1  or  2,  General  Chemistry ^  must  precede  any  course  in  Analytical 
Chemistry. 

IV.      MINERALOGY — FIRST  SEMESTER. 

1.  Short  Course  in  Mineralogy.    Designed  especially  for  Hudents  in  CipU 

Engineering  itwic^  a  week).    Prof.  Pettee. 

.S KCO N I )  SEM ESTER. 

2.  Miner.ilogy  and  Lithology.    Designed  especiaMy  for  students  in  Mining 

Engineering.    Five  times  a  week.    Prof.  Pettee. 
After  1878-9,  both  Courses  in  Mineralogy  must  be  preceded  by  Course 

1  in  Physics  and  Course  1  iti  General  Chemistry.     C-ourse  2  must  be  taken 
either  w'Uh  or  after  a  course  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 

V .      C;  EO  LOCJ  Y — FI RST  SEM  EST ER. 

1.  Physical  CJeography.     Twicjcaweek.    Prof.  Pettee. 

2.  Structural  (reology.     Three  times  a  week.    Prof.  Pettee. 

3.  Economical  Geology.     Twice  a  week.    Prof.  Pettee. 

4.  Goology  of  the  United  S  ate^     Thrice  a  wek.     Prof.  Pettee. 
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SECOND  SEMESTER. 

5.  Litliology  and  Structural  Geology.  Designed  enpecialiy  fur  8(uiUnt4 
in  Civil  Engineering.  Twice  a  week.  Prof.  Pettee. 
After  1S78-9  all  the  courses  in  Geology  must  be  preceded  by  Counc  1  in 
Physics  and  Course  1  in  General  Chemistry.  Course  II  will  require  a  know- 
ledge of  Mineralogy.  Courses  ?>  and  4  muat  be  taken  either  with  or  after  m. 
course  in  Structural  Geology. 

VI.       ASTROXOMV — FIRST  SEMESTER. 

1.  Theoretical  Astronomy.     Five  times  a  week.    Prof.  Watso.n. 

SECOND  SEMESTER. 

2.  Astronomy;  Lecture?.     Once  a  week.     Prof.  Watso.v. 

X    Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy.     Designed  especially  for  J.ngin- 
eers.    Prof.    Watson. 

4.  Theoretical  Astronomy.    Five  times  a  week.    Prof.  Watson. 

Courses  1  and  4  must  be  preceded  by  Course  2,  aud  by  Courses  1 ,  2,  o, 

5,  G  in  Mathematics.  Course  2  must  be  preceded  by  Course  1  in  Physics. 
Those  who  take  it  are  required  to  have  completed  some  elementary  vjork  in 
Astronomy,  as  Lockyer^s,  Loomis's  or  White's.  Course  '5  must  be  prectded 
by  Courses  1 ,  2,  '5,  5,  G  in  Mathematics. 

X.    BIOLOGICAL  SCIE.N'CES. 

I.      ZOOLOGY — FIRST  SKMr-STER. 

1.  (>)mparalive  Physiology  and   Zooloj^y.    Five  timea  a  tveek.     Asst. 

Prof.  Steere. 

2.  Systematic  Zoology;    Lectures.      Five  times  a  week.     Asst.    Prof. 

Stebre. 

3.  Invertebrates,  with  Identification  of  Species.     Five  timt'.9  a   ueek. 

Asst.  Prof.  Steere. 

SECOND  semester. 

4.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Invertebrates,  with  work  in  Microscopi- 

cal Laboratory.    Five  times  a  iveek.   Asst.  Prof.  Steerk.    In  Labor- 
atory,  Mrs.  Stow  ell. 

5.  Identification  of  Vertebrates  and  special  study  of  the  same.     Five 

times  a  week.    Asat,  Prof.  Steere. 

■ 

Course  1  must  precede  Course  4.     Course  2  must  precede  Courses  3  and  5. 

11.    botany — first  semester. 

1.  Cryptogamic  Botany*     Twice  a  week,  and  si.c  hours  a  week  in  Micro- 

scopical Laboratory. 

2.  Study  of  Crude  Drugs,  Spices  and  Adulterations.     Twice  a  wet't,  anU 

i*ijc  hours  in  Microscopical  Laboratory. 
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SECOND  SEMESTER. 


o.    ElemeatarV;  Structural  and  Plj^ysiological  Botany.      Twice  a  veek, 

and s'lj;  Jioura  in  Microscopical  Laboratory. 
4.    Advanced  Structural  and  Physiological  Botany.     Three  times  a  treek, 

0.  Systematic  Botany.    Five  times  a  week  after  April  Slh, 

In  each  of  these  courses,  except  tJie  blh,  both  class-room  v)ork  and  work 
in  the  Microscopical  Laboratory  are  required.  The  instruction  in  the  dass- 
room  is  given  by  Mr.  Spau^ing  ;  the  instruction  in  tfie  Lahoratory  by  Mrs. 
Stowell  and  Mr.  Spalding. 

Course  3  must  precede  Courses  1  and  4.  Courses  2  and  5  are  pursued 
by  Pharmacy  students.    Course  2  must  be  preceded  by  Course  5. 

The  courses  calling  for  tico  exercises  a  week  in  the  class-room  arid  six 
Jiours  in  the  Microscopical  J^iboratory  are  considered  as  the  equivalents  of  a 
stufhj  taken  fice  times  a  week. 

XI.    CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

I.      DRAWING— FIRST  SEMESTER. 

1.  ( J eonietrical  Drawing.     Twice  a  week,    Asst.  Prof.  Davis. 

2.  Topographical  DraAving,  Lettering  and  Ornamentation.     Twice  a 

week,    Mr.  Dexison. 
:\.    3£echanical  Drawing.     Three  times  a  week.    Asst.  Prof.  Davis. 
4.     Free-hand  Drawing;  Pen  and   Ink  Drawing.     Three  times  a  u^eek. 

^[r.  Dkxison. 

second  semester. 

.").     Descriptive  (Jeometry.     Three  times  a  vrrk.    Asst.  Prof.  Davis. 

().     Shades',  Shadows  and  Perspective.     2'hree  times  a  week,     Mr.  Den - 

ISON. 

7.  Free-hand  Drawing  (Advanced.)     Three  times  a  week,    Mr.DENisoN. 

8.  Architectural  Water-color  Drawing.      Twice  a  week,    Mr.  Denison. 

Course  1  pre>rdcs  Course  4,  and  Course  4  must  precede  Course  5. 

M.      SIRVEVING — FIRST  SEMESTER. 

1.  Surveying;  l\se  of  Transit  and  Level.     Three  times  a   vrek.    Astt. 

Prof.  Davis. 

2.  Surveying  with  Compass:  Solar  Compass;  V.  S.  Surveys.     Twire  a 

I'rek.    Asst.  Prof.  Davis. 

SECOND  SEMESTER. 

o.    Higher  Surveying;  Plane  Table;  Sextant;  Earth-work.    Fit>e  times 

a  ureek.    Asst.  Prof.  Davis.    • 
4.    Field  Work.    Four  weeks  entire.    Asst.  Prof.  Davis. 

Courses  1  and  2  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  Plane  Trigonometry, 
Course  3  must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1  and  2. 
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III.      CIVIL  ENGINEERING — FIRST  SEMESTER. 

1.  Strength  and  Resistance  of  Materials.    Twice  a  week.    Prof.  Greene. 

'2.  Engineering';  Theory  of  Construction.    Twice  a  week.  Prof.  Greene. 

.*».  Graphical  Analysis  of  Structures.     Once  a  week.    Prof.  Greene. 

4.  Engineering  Design.    Five  times  a  week.    Prof.  Greene. 

5.  Mechanism  and  Machine  Drawing.     Twice  a  week.    ^Mr.  Denison. 
<J.  Machinery  and  Prime  Movers ;  Water  Wheels  and  Steam  Engines. 

Three  timeJi  a  week.    Prof.  Greene. 

8ECX)ND  SEMESTER. 

7.    Analytical  and  applied  Mechanics.  FivetimeH  a  week.   Prof.  Greene. 
s.    Engineering;  Theory  of  Construction.     Four  timet  a   week.    Prof. 

Greene. 
\K    Hydraulics;    Water  Supply  and  Sewerage.      Once  a   week.    Prof. 

Greene. 
10.    Stereotomy.     Twice  a  week.    Mr.  Den  ikon. 

Courses  5  and  10  must  be  preceded  by  Course  4  in  Drawing.  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  Integral  Calculus  is  requisite  to  pursue  Course  7,  and  this  Course 
(7)  must  precede  Courses  1,  2,(5,  8  and  9.  Course  4  accompanies  Courses 
1,2  and  8. 

XII.    MINING  ENGINEERING. 

I.      MININtf  EN(;!NEERIN<i — SECOND   SEMESTER. 

1.     Mining.     Five  times  a  week.    Prof.  Pettee. 

H.       >IKTALLrR(tY — SECC^ND  SEMESTER. 

1.    Metallurgy. 

XIII.    BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Mr.  Davls,  the  Librarian,  gives  a  Course  of  Instruction  in  Biblio- 
graphy. It  consists  of  Lectures  delivered  once  a  week  during  the 
months  of  November  and  December,  This  Course  is  not  one  of  those 
to  be  counted  as  meeting  the  requirements  for  a  degree. 


TEACHERS'  DIPLOMAS. 

Any  onci  who  pursues  courses  of  study  with  reference  to 
preparation  for  teaching,  and  who  by  special  examinations 
shows  such  marked  proficiency  as  qualifies  him  to  give  instruc- 
tion, may  receive  a  special  Diploma  signed  by  the  President 
and  by  the  Professors  who  have  charge  of  the  studies  he  has 
taken  with  this  object  in  view. 

A  special  examination  in  the  ancient  and  modern  languages 
and  mathematics  for  the  Teacher's  Diploma,  will  be  held  the 
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week  before  the  spring  vacation.  This  Diploma  is  designed  to 
be  the  certificate  of  qualification  for  teaching,  and  is  the  only 
form  of  recommendation  which  will  be  given  by  the  Professor:* 
in  charge  of  these  studies. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 


PRELIMINARY  EXPLANATION. 

1.  Five  exercises  a  week  during  a  semester,  whether  in 
recitations,  Laboratory  work,  or  lectures,  shall  constitute  a 
FaU  Course  of  study.  The  completion  of  twenty-four  s^xh  Full 
Courses  is  required  to  obtain  the  recommendation  of  the  Fac- 
ulty for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  of  Civil  Engineer, 
•r  of  Mining  Engineer.  The  completion  of  twenty-siz  such  FvU 
Courses  is  required  to  obtain  the  recommendation  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  or  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  or  of 
Bachelor  of  Letters. 

2.  It  is  not  essential  that  the  exercises  constituting  a  Full 
Course  shall  be  in  one  and  the  same  branch  of  study.  Thus,  a 
part  (two,  for  instance)  may  be  in  Mathematics,  a  part  (say 
two)  in  Greek,  and  a  part  (say  one)  in  Latin,  etc.,  making  a 
total  of  five. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 

To  obtain  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  for  the  decree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  student  77i?t5^  complete 
Courecs  1,  2,  3, 6,7,  8,         .  in  Greek. 

Courses  1,  2,  G,  8, 

Courses  1, 2, 5, 6,    .  .  ii 

Courses  7,  either  2  or  S,  .in  English. 

Course  1,      .  .  in  Philosophy. 

Course  1, 
Course  1,      . 

These  make  twelve  and  two-fifths  Full  Courses.  From  the 
•ther  courses  offered  the  student  must  ohoose,  and  complete 


n  Latin. 

n  Mathematics^. 


in  Physics. 

in  General  Chemi.stry. 
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enough  to  be  the  equivalent  oi. eleven  and  three-fifths  more  Full 
GourseSj  making  in  all  twenty- four  Full  Courses. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE. 

[Observe  onpp,  42-43,  that  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  wilf 
after  1881  be  given  to  those  who  complete  the  studies  in  Civil  Engin- 
eering and  Mining  Engineering.-] 

To  obtain  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  for  the<iegree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  the  student  must  complete 
Courses  1,  2, 5,  G,  .  .  .in  Mathematics. 


in  French. 

in  German. 

in  English. 

in  Philosophy. 

in  Physics. 

in  General  Chemistry. 

in  Zoology. 

in  Botany. 

in  Drawing. 


("ourses  2,  6, 

Courses  1,  3,       . 

Courses  1,  either  2  or  8, 

Course  1, 

Course  2,       . 

Course  2,  .  .  . 

Course  1 ,       . 

Course  3,  . 

Courses  5,  either  1  or  4, 

These  make  twelve  and  three-fiftJis  (or  if  Drawing  4  be  taken) 
twelve  and  four-fifths  Fall  Courses.    He  must  also  elect  at  least 

1.  In  History,  the  equivalent  of  one  Full  Course. 

2.  In  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  the  equivalent  of  one  Full 
Course. 

3.  In  Astronomy,  a  one-fifth  Course. 

4.  In  the  Chemical  or  the  Physical  Laborator}',  one  Full 
Course. 

5.  In  the  Microscopical  Laboratory,  on«  Full  Course. 

G.  And  fin  addition  to  these,  from  scientific  studies  the 
equivalent  of  three  Full  Courses. 

From  the  other  courses  offered  in  the  Department  of  Liter- 
ature, Science  and  the  Arts,  he  must  choose  and  complete 
enough  to  make  in  all  twenty-six  FuU  Courses. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  OR 
OF  BACHELOR  OF  LETTERS.  (Latin.)* 

To  obtain  the    recommendation  ^  of   the  Faculty  for  the 

*The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philoaophy  wiU  be  conferred  until  1881.  and  thereafter 
JRAtead  of  that,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  (Latin)  will  be  given. 
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<legree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  or  of  Bachelor  of  IjeitevA 
(Latin)  the  student  must  complete 
Courses  1, 2, 6, 7, 8,  .  in  Latin. 

<k)ur8es  1,  2, 5, 6,  .  .      in  Mathematics. 

Courses  2, 6,  .  in  French. 

Courses,  1, 3,      .  .  .in  German. 

Courses  1,  either  2  or  8,       .  in  English. 

Course  1 ,  .  .in  Philosophy. 

Coarse  1,       ....  in  Physics. 

Course  1,  ....      in  General  Chemistry. 

<Some  one  Full  Course,  in  Science. 

These  make  thirt^n  Full  Cknirses. 
From  the  other  courses  offered  he  must  choose  and  com- 
plete enough  to  form  the  equivalent  of  thirteen  FiUl  Ooursei^ 
iiiaking  in  all  ticenty-six  Full  Courses. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  LETTERS. 

To  obtain    the    recommendation  of  the  Faculty  for  the 
•degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  the  student  must  complete 
Course  5,  .in  Mathematics. 

Courses  1,  2,  5,  6,     .  in  French. 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,       .  .  .in  German. 

Courses  1,  2,  or  8,  4,  5,  or  9,  10,  in  English. 

Course  1,  .  .in  Philosophy. 

Some  two  Full  Courses  (to  be  chosen),        in  Science. 

These  make  eleven  and  three-fifths  Full  Courses.  From  the 
other  courses  offered  the  student  must  choose  and  complete 
the  equivalent  of  fourteen  and  two-fifths  Full  Churaes,  making  in 
^11  tu'enty-six  Full  Courses, 

THE  DEGREE  OP  CIVIL  ENGINEER.* 

To  obtain  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  for  the  de- 
j^ree  of  Civil  p]ngineer  the  student  must  complete 
Courses  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,      .  .  .      in  Mathematics. 

Courses  2,  G,  ...  in  French. 

Courses  1, 3,       .  .  .  .in  German. 

«Th!8  degree  will  be  given  until  1881.  After  that  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  8c  - 
•ence  win  be  given  to  those  who  complete  the  studies  above  named,  and  that  of  Civil 
Engineer  will  be  conferred  only  as  a  second  degree. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 


4;] 


Dourses  1,  either  2  or  8, 

</Our8e  2, 

"Course  2, 

•Course  1, 

Course  5, 

Course  3,  .  , 

K'ourses  1,  2,  4,  5,  G, 

bourses  1,  2,  8,  4,     , 

<Jourses  1  to  10  inclusive, 


in  English. 

in  Physics. 

in  General  Chemistry. 

in  Mineralogy. 

in  Geology. 

in  Astronomy. 

in  Drawing. 

in  Surveying. 

in  Civil  Engineering. 


These  make  iwcnty-onie  Full  Courses.  From  the  other  courses 
offered  he  must  choose  and  complete  three  Fall  Course.^  making 
.fweyUy-four  Full  Courses  in  all. 

He  must  also  prepare  a  satisfactory  thesis. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  MINING  ENGINEER.* 

To  obtain  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  for  the  degree 
of  Mining  Engineer  the  student  muM  complete 


•Courses  1,  2,  3,  5,  6, 

•('Ourses  2,  H, 

Courses  1,3, 

•Courses  1,  either  2  or  ,8, 

Course  2, 

<.'ourse  2, 

K^'ourses  1,  2,  4,  7,  8, 

C^ourse  2, 

•Courses  2,  3, 

•Course  2, 

<'ourses  1,  4,  5,   . 

< 'ourses  1,  4, 

< 'ourses  1,  2,5,  6,  7, 

Course  1.      . 


Course  1, 

♦Some  one  Full  Course  to  be  elected. 

A  satisfactory  thesis  must  also  be  prepared. 


n  Mathematics, 
in  French, 
in  German, 
in  English, 
in  Physics. 

n  General  Chemistry. 

n  Analyt.  Chemistry. 

n  Mineralogy. 

n  Geology. 

II  Astronomy. 

n  Drawing, 
in  Surveying, 
in  Civil  Engineering, 
in  Mining  Engineer'g. 

n  Metallurgy. 


*  Tbifl  degree  will  be  given  until  1881.  After  that  date  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
^S^cience  will  be  given  to  those  who  complete  the  studies  alove  named,  and  that  of 
Alining  Engineer  will  be  conferred  only  as  a  second  dc:;rce. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  HIGHER  DEGREES. 

1.  To  obtain  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  the  student  must,  while  residing  at 
the  University,  complete  six  full  courses  in  addition  to  the 
twenty-four  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and 
must  present  a  satisfactory  thesis  to  the  Faculty. 

2.  To  obtain  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  for  tlie 
degree  of  Master  of  Science,  the  student  must,  while  residint; 
at  the  University,  complete  four  full  courses  in  addition  to  the 
twenty-six  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and 
must  present  a  satisfactory  thesis  to  the  Faculty.  The  choice 
of  at  least  three  of  the  four  courses,  and  the  subject  of  the 
thesis  are  limited  to  the  physical  and  biological  sciences. 

3.  To  obtain  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Philosophy*  the  student  must,  while 
residing  at  the  University,  complete  four  full  courses  in  addi- 
tion to  the  twenty -six  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy,  and  must  present  a  satisfactory  thesis  to  the  Fac- 
ulty. 

4.  To  obtain  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  I-.etters  the  student  must,  while  residing 
at  the  University,  complete  four  full  courses  in  addition  to  the 
twenty-six  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters,  and 
must  present  a  satisfactory  thesis  to  the  Faculty. 

5.  A  student  m*y  be  recommended, for  a  Master's  degree 
without  having  taken  the  Bachelor's  degree,  provided  Tie  give 
notice  of  such  a  purpose  at  least  one  year  before  he  applies  for 
the  degree,  and  choose  courses  which  are  approved  by  the  Fac- 
ulty, and  present  a  satisfactory  thesis  to  the  Faculty. 

6.  Bachelors  of  Arts,  Bachelors  of  Science,  Bachelors  of 
Philosophy,  and  Bachelors  of  Letters,  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity, who  have  not  resided  here  since  graduation,  but  who 
at  a  date  not  earlier  than  two  years  after  graduation  shall,  on 
examination,  show  special  proficiency  in  literary  or  scientific 
studies,  and  present  a  satisfactory  thesis  to  the  Faculty,  will 

*Thia  degree  wUl  not  he  conferred  arter  1881.  la  Its  place  the  degree  of  Masti^r  of 
Letters  will  be  bestowed. 
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be  recommended  respectively  for  the  degrees  above  described, 
<1,  2,  3,  4.) 

7.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  open  to  the 
graduates  of  the  University,  or  of  any  other  reputable  Univer- 
isitj  or  College,  who  shall  have  satisfied  the  Faculty  on  exami- 
nation that  they  have  made  special  proficiency  in  some  one 
branch  of  study,  and  good  attainments  in  two  other  branches 
to  be  specified  by  the  Faculty.  They  will  be  expected  to  reside 
here,  and  to  perform  an  amount  of  work  which  will  occupy  at 
least  two  3'^ears.  It  is  intended  that  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  shall  not  be  won  merely  by  faithful  and  industri- 
ous work  in  some  assigned  course  of  study,  but  that  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  shall  evince  power  of  original  research,  and 
of  independent  investigation. 

Persons  who  are  not  graduates  Avill  be  received  as  candidates 
for  this  degree,  if  they  satisfy  the  Faculty  that  they  have  made 
attainments  equivalent  to  those  required  here  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  or  Bachelor  of 
Science. 


STUDIES.  ATTENDANCE  AND  DISCIPLINE. 


Without  special  permission  of  the  Faculty  no  student  can 
<lrop  any  course  of  study  until  he  shall  have  attended  the 
regular  examinations  in  the  same. 

Such  delinquencies  as  tardiness,  absence,  deficiencies, 
offenses  against  good  order,  in  the  several  departments  of  in- 
i^truction,  are  ordinarily  dealt  with  by  the  Professor  in  charge 
of  the  department  in  which  they  occiur.  Flagrant  cases  are 
reported  to  the  faculty  for  adjudication. 

Students  who  are  not  in  their  places  at  the  opening  of  the 
semester  must  present  written  excuses  from  their  parents  or 
guardians  for  the  delay. 

Students  are  not  allowed  to  absent  themselves  from  town 
withont  permission  of  the  President. 


4G  STUDIES,  ATTENDANCE  AND  DISCIPLINE. 

The  State  of  Michigan  extends  the  privileges  of  the  Univer- 
sity, without  charge  for  tuition,  to  all  persons  of  either  sex^ 
who  are  qualified  for  admission.  Thus  it  does  not  receive  pat- 
ronage, but  is  itself  the  patron  of  those  who  seek  its  privileges* 
and  its  honors.  It  cannot,  however,  be  the  patron  of  idleness- 
or  dissipation.  Its  crowded  classes  have  no  room  except  for 
those  who  assiduously  pursue  the  studies  of  their  choice,  and 
are  willing  to  be  governed  in  their  conduct  by  the  rules  of 
propriety. 

Students  are  suspended  or  dismissed,  whenever,  in  th(> 
opinion  of  the  Faculty,  they  are  pursuing  a  course  of  conduct 
seriously  detrimental  to  themselves  or  the  University. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  by-laws  of  the  Regents  r 

*'  Concerted  absence  from  any  appointed  duty  by  a  class  or 
any  number  of  students  together,  will  be  regarded  as  a  great 
violation  of  good  order,  and  will  be  followed  by  suspension  or 
dismission,  at  thie  discretion  .of  the  Faculty." 

"Whenever  any  Faculty  is  satisfied  that  a  student  is  not. 
fulfilling,  or  likely  to  fulfill,  the  purpose  of  his  residence  at  the 
University,  or  is  for  any  cause  an  unfit  member  thereof,  tht^ 
President  shall  notify  his  parents  or  guardians,  that  they  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  withdraw  him,  and  if  not  withdrawi\ 
within  a  reasonable  time  he  shall  be  dismivssed." 


The  Polytechnic  School. 


The  University  has  for  years  given  advanced  instruction  ii> 
the  mathematical,  physical  and  natural  sciences,  and  thor- 
ough courses  in  the  practical  application  of  these  sciences  to  the 
art*.  We  have  now  given  to  the  different  branches  of  such 
work  a  closer  grouping,  a  more  compact  organization,  and  an 
ampler  development,  and  have  recognized  by  name  what  we 
liavQ  already  had  in  fact,  The  Polytechnic  School.  It  com- 
prises the  work  in  Civil  Engineering,  the  School  of  Mines,. 
Advanced  Course  in  Science,  and  the  School  of  Pharmacy, 

The  work  is  arranged  with  reference  to  the  wants  of  two- 
classes  of  students : 

First,  Those  pursuing  the  study  of  Civil  or  Mining  Engin- 
eering, or  the  Study  of  Pharmacy  (which  includes  an  extended 
course  in  Analytical  Chemistry)  with  the  view  of  graduating. 

Secondlyj  Graduates  of  Colleges  and  other  persons  qualified 
for  advanced  or  special  study  of  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Zoology ,. 
Botany,  Civil  or  Mining  Engineering,  Physics,  Analytical  and 
Applied  Chemistry,  Pharmacy  or  Metallurgy. 

In  the  Museum  of  Scientific  Collections  with  its  specimens, 
in  the  spacious  and  well-appointed  Chemical,  Microscopical 
and  Mineralogical  Ijaboratories,  in  the  Engineering  Instru- 
ments and  Models,  in  the  Architectural  Collection,  and  in  the 
apparatus  of  the  several  departments  of  science,  large  facilities 
for  illustrative  teaching  and  study  are  furnished. 

The  general  scope  of  the  work  and  of  the  advantages 
offered  for  it  is  indicated  in  the  descriptions  which  follow: 

I.    CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

The  University  aims,  by  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  the 
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department  of  Civil  Engineering,  to  lay  a  foundation  of  sound 
theory,  suflSciently  broad  and  deep,  to  enable  its  graduates  to 
enter  understandingly  on  the  further  investigation  of  the  sev- 
eral specialities  of  the  profession,  and  at  the  same  time  to  im- 
part such  a  knowledge  of  the  usual  practice  of  an  office,  and 
of  an  engineering  party,  as  shall  make  its  students  useful  in 
any  position  to  which  they  may  be  called.  While  the  adapUi- 
tion  of  theory  to  practice  can  be  thoroughly  learned  only  by 
the  training  of  experience,  there  are  many  matters  in  which 
the  routine  of  work  of  an  engineering  field  party,  office  or 
drafting  room  can  be  carried  out  on  a  greater  or  less  scale.  In 
all  such  particulars  the  civil  engineering  course  of  the  Univer- 
sity will  embody  as  close  an  imitation  of  the  requirements  of 
active  labor  as  the  instructors  who  haye  the  several  branches 
in  charge  can  devise.  All  the  technical  branches  are  under  the 
direct  care  of  those  who  have  had  professional  experience  as 
well  as  a  full  scientific  training.  How  the  above  objects  are 
attained  will  be  seen  below. 

Upon  a  successful  completion  of  twenty-four  Fidl  Courses^  in- 
cluding the  required  studies  specified  hereafter,  and  the  pres- 
entation of  a  satisfactory  thesis,  with  accompanying  drawings, 
the  student  will  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
(after  1881)  in  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering.  Students 
who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree  may  pursue  such  studies 
as  they  prefer,  provided  they  are  found  prepared  to  join  the 
classes  in  those  studies.  They  will  be  expected  to  attend  all 
the  lectures,  recitations  and  examinations  in  those  branches 
prescribed  for  the  regular  students,  and  will  be  required  to 
take  enough  work  to  occupy  them  profitably.  The  time  requi- 
site for  a  careful  and  thorough  preparation  for  the  profession 
is  not  specified  by  the  University;  any  student  of  ordinary 
diligence  may  complete  all  the  work  within  four  years.  A 
second  degree  of  Civil  Engineer,  will  be  conferred  upon  candi- 
dates, after  a  sufficient  interval  of  studv  and  actual  work ;  the 
precise  conditions  for  obtaining  it  have  not  yet  been  definitely 
determined. 

Bachelors  of  Arts,  of  Letters,  and  of  Scienie  of  this  Uni- 
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versity,  and  graduates  of  other  Colleges,  whose  courses  of 
study  are  equivalent  to  ours,  are  admitted  to  the  same  degree 
with  the  regular  students  after  attendance  on,  and  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  in,  the  technical  subjects  alone  of  this 
course  as  set  forth  in  the  schedule  on  the  following  pages,  in 
addition  to  the  Higher  Mathematics,  and  Analytical  Mechanics, 
there  specified.  These  studies  can  be  completed  in  two  years. 
The  culture  imparted  by  classical  or  other  liberal  training  will 
be  found  to  have  its  uses  for  one  engaged  in  the  engineering 
work,  and  the  previous  discipline  of  the  faculties  in  exact 
research  will  enable  the  professional  student  to  master  more 
easily  the  requirements  of  the  course.  All  the  time  which  the 
student  can  devote  to  general  studies  before  taking  up 
specialities  will  be  well  spent. 

The  work  in  surveying  combines  theory  and  practice  as  fol- 
lows : — A  course  of  lectures  and  text-book  work,  in  daily  exer- 
cises, covers  so  much  of  one  year  as  is  not  given  to  field  work  ; 
all  the  operations  of  surveying,  laying  out  work  and  , comput- 
ing, as  well  as  the  theory  of  instruments,  are  explained  in 
detail.  Every  student  is  afforded  abundant  opportunit}''  oi 
becoming  familiar,  by  actual  use,  with  the  excellent  and  full 
assortment  of  instruments  owned  by  the  University,  embrac- 
ing those  usually  employed  in  actual  work,  and  numbering 
enough  to  equip  well  the  parties.  The  classes  in  surveying 
are  drilled  in  all  the  field  work  that  pertains  to  that  branch  o* 
engineering ;  they  make  surveys,  traverse  them,  calculate  con- 
tents, divide  areas,  and  solve  problems-  in  height*  and  distan- 
ces, from  data  taken  by  the  members  themselves.  They  also 
determine  the  meridian  and  take  observations  for  latitude. 
This  work  is  done  during  the  fall  months;  the  finished  plan? 
of  the  surveys  are  made  during  the  w^inter. 

The  classes  in  railroad  engineering  have  practice  in  running 
levels  and  curves  of  different  kinds,  and  in  the  measurement  of 
earthwork.  They  are  also,  in  the  month  of  June,  taken  into 
the  field  as  a  railroad  party,  under  competent  supervision,  for 
a  space  of  four  weeks  continuously,  when  they  go  through  all 
the  field  work  for  a  projected  line ;  reconnoisance,  preliminary 
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and  location  surveys,  cross- sectioning,  staking  out,  contouring 
and  topography,  doing  all  the  work  up  to  the  point  of  actual 
construction.  A  plan  and  profile,  carefully  made  in  the  field 
by  each  student  from  the  notes  of  the  party,  completes  thiij 
portion  of  the  subject,  and  serves  to  fix  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  obtained  from  the  text-books  and  lec- 
tures. In  the  above  work  is  usually  included  a  plane-table 
•urvey,  triangulation,  and  some  hydrography,  when  the 
•elected  locality  is  favorable. 

A  course  of  instruction,  by  text-books  and  lectures,  is  given 
in  Analytical  Mechanics,  the  work  being  shaped  especially  for 
the  needs  of  engineering  students. 

The  study  of  the  Strength  of  Materials  and  the  Theory  of 
Construction  covers  a  course  of  recitations  and  lectures  for  an 
entire  year.  The  text-book  used  is  Rankine's  Manual  of  Civil 
Engineering,  supplemented  with  full  explanations,  additional 
lectures,  examples  and  problems.  A  complete  course  of  in- 
•truction  is  also  given  in  the  Graphical  Analysis  of  Roof  and 
Bridge  Trusses  and  Arches,  as  recently  developed  and  applied. 
The  student  is  made  familiar  with  both  the  analytical  and 
graphical  methods  of  treatment,  and  thus  possesses  ready  proof 
•f  the  accuracy  of  his  calculations. 

Contemporaneously  with  this  course  of  study  the  class  arc 
required  to  work  out  problems  in^  Engineering  Design,  or  the 
application  of  the  theory  to  actual  cases.  The  students  are 
furnished  with  the  usual  data  for  a  design,  and  the  kind  or 
type  of  structure  is  indicated.  They  are  then  expected  to 
make  the  necessary  calculations  for  proportioning  the  different 
parts,  and  to  present,  at  a  specified  date,  complete  working 
drawings,  giving  full  details  and  figured  dimensions,  accompa- 
nied by  bills  of  materials.  The  graphical  method  is  applied 
to  each  problem. 

A  very  complete  course  of  Mechanical  Drawing,  with  kin- 
dred studies,  is  also  given.  It  embraces,  first,  Plane  Projection 
Drawing  and  the  elementary  principles  of  coloring,  shading, 
isometric  projection >  etc.;  next.  Descriptive  Geometry,  with 
original  problems  executed  in  the  drawing  room,  followed  by 
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Free-hand  Drawing,  Topographical  Drawing,  Ornamentation 
and  liettering,  Shades  and  Shadows,  Linear  Perspective  and 
Drawing  for  Stone-Cutting.  Lectures  are  given  on  Pure  Me- 
ofaanism,  with  work  in  drawing  parts  of  machine?.  Examples 
from  numerical  data  are  always  given  in  all  branches  and 
copying  from  the  flat  is  avoided.  The  plans  of  surveys,  plane- 
table  work,  maps,  designs  in  engineering  construction,  and 
finally  the  Thesis  Drawings,  naturally  come  under  this  head, 
and  all  together  give  work  in  the  drawing  rooms  ahinost  daily 
throughout  the  course. 

Finally  a  course  of  lectures  is  given  upon  the  principles  of 
Machine  Construction,  and  upon  the  action  of  Turbines  and 
uther  Water  Wheels,  the  Steam  p]ngine,  etc. 

The  instruction  is  illustrated  by  models,  drawings,  photo- 
graphs, lithographs,  etc.,  including  trusses,  arches,  details  of 
construction,  in  iron,  wood  and  stone,  shapes  of  iron,  working 
models  of  turbines,  engines,  etc.,  working  drawings  of  a 
number  of  bridges,  etc.  These  collections  are  receiving 
additions  from  year  to  year,  by  gifts  and  purchase,  and  are 
invaluable  to  the  student.  The  latest  and  best  books  on  pro- 
fessional subjects  are  added  yearly  to  the  library,  where  they 
are  accessible  to  all,  and  frequent  references  are  made  to  them 
in  the  class-room,  as  the  various  subjects  are  brought  forward. 

Examinations,  usually  written,  are  held  at  the  end  of  each 
semester,  but,  at  any  time,  without  previous  notice,  the  classes 
may  be  examined  on  any  portion  of  their  previous  work,  to 
test  their  actual  knowledge. 

For  Requirements  for  Admwfion^  see  p.  '2."). 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  courses  of  study  required  for  graduation  in  the  Department  of 
Wvil  Engineering  are  as  follows,  the  technical  branches  being  printed 

in  SMALL  CAPITALS. 

Mathefnailcs. — ^Courses  1,  2,  '.i,  5,  6;  Part  III.  of  Ohiey's  Algebra,  or 
aa  equivalent  in  otlier  authors ;  Part  III.  of  Olney's  Geometry;  Plane 
and  Spherical  Trigonometry;  General  Geometry,  including  Loci  in 
ll^pace;  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Analytical  Mechanics.-  -Civil  Engineering  Csiur^e  7  ;  Wood'd  Ana- 
lytical Mechanics,  with  Lectures. 
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Civil  Engineering.— Courses  1,2,  4,8,9;  Kankine's  Civil  Kngin- 
eering,  Parts  II.  and  III.,  and  Lectures;  Resistance  of  Materials  and 
Theory  of  Structures ;  Principles  ,of  Stability  and  Strength ;  Beamf, 
Trusses,  Girders;  Roofs  and  Bridges  in  Wood  and  Iron;  Arches  in 
Stone  and  Iron  ;  Earthwork,  Masonry,  Retaining  Walls,  Foundations, 
Tunnels. 

Flow  and  Distribution  of  Water;  Sanitary  and  Hydraulic  Engin- 
eering ;  Drainage  and  Sewerage,  Canals  and  Tidal  Works. 

Engineering  Design;  Original  Problems  and  Designs  for  Roofs, 
Bridges,  and  Structures  of  Wood,  Iron  and  Stone;  Working  and  De- 
tail Drawings;  Bills  of  ^laterial,  Diagrams  and  Strain  Sheets. 

[The  above  courses  will  necessarily  be  taken  nearly  in  the  order  of 
enumeration.] 

Drawing. — Courses  1,  2,  4,  5,  6;  Civil  Engineering  Course  10;  Geo- 
metrical Drawing ;  Plane  Projection,  Isometric  Projection ;  Use  of  India 
Ink  and  Water  Colors ;  Free-hand  Drawing,  Pen  and  Ink  Drawing ; 
Descriptive  Geometry,  with  Problems;  Topographical  Drawing;  Orna- 
mentation and  Lettering;  Shades  and  Shadows,  Linear  Perspective; 
stereo  tomy. 

Machinery  and  Prime  Movers. — Civil  Engineering  Courses  5,  6; 
Lectures  on  Principles  of  Mechanism;  Machine  Drawing  from  Models 
and  Machinery;  Lectures  on  Theory  and  Construction  of  Machines; 
Water  Wheels ;  Steam  Engines. 

[The  above  courses,  also,  must  practically  conform  to  the  given 
order.  The  order  of  the  courses  which  follow  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  student,  subject  to  the  restrictions  found  on  pp.  25-29.] 

Surveying. — Courses  1,  2.  3,  4;  Theory  and  Adjustment  of  Level, 
Transit,  Compass,  Solar  Compass,  Plane  Table  and  Sextant;  Uenck*s 
Field-book  for  Engineers;  Rankine's  Civil  Engineering;  Leveling, 
Topography,  Staking  out  Work,  Computation  of  Quantities,  Prepara- 
tion of  Estimates;  Field  Practice;  Drawing  of  Plans,  Maps  and 
Profiles. 

Astronomy. — Course  3;  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy;  Com- 
putation of  Time,  Latitude  and  Longitude. 

Graphics  of  Structures. — Civil  Engineering  Course  3;  Stress  Dia- 
grams and  Graphical  Methods  of  Analysis;  Greene's  Trusses  and 
Arches;  Part  L,  Roof  Trusses;  Part  IL,  Bridge  Trusses;  Part  III., 
Arches. 

i^r<'nc//.— Courses  2,  0.— Grammatical  Analysis;  Translation  into 
English  and  French. 

German. — Courses  1,  3.— Whitney's  Grammar,  Exercises  and 
Reader. 
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English, — Courses  1  and  2  or  8. — English  Grammar  and  Rhetoric; 
Theory  and  Practice. 

Physics, — Course  2. — ^lechanics,  Acousticsand  Optics;  Experiment- 
al Lectures  and  Text-book. 

Chemistry. — Course  2. — Elementary  Chemistry,  Heat,  Electricity 
and  Magnetism  ;  Experimental  Lectures  and  Class-room  Work. 

Mineralogy  and  Geology. — Courses  1 , ;?. — Mineralogy  and  Lithology  ; 
Dynamical  and  Structural  Geology. 

The  studies  just  enumerated  make  twenty-one.  Fall  Courses^  as  de- 
fined on  p.  42.  F-om  the  other  courses  offered  the  candidate  for  a 
degree  must  choose  and  complete  three  Full  Courses,  making  Twenty ^ 
fsjUT  Full  Courses  in  all:  and  he  must  also  prepare  a  satisfactory  thesis. 
It  is  suggested  that  this  additional  work,  and  such  other  extra  work, 
if  any,  as  the  student's  ability  and  length  of  residence  may  warrant 
his  undertaking,  shall  be  chosen  from  studies  which  will  strengthen 
the  r^9M ired  courses,  rather  than  introduce  new  branches. 

ADVANCED  STUDIES. 

An  advanced  course  of  study  is  offered  to  graduates  of  the  Civil 
Engineering  Course  and  to  Resident  Graduates.    It  will  consist  of: 

Civil  Engineering. — Further  investigations  of  the  Theory  of  Con- 
struction, more  especially  in  the  direction  of  Continuous  Girders,  Re- 
"volving  Draw-Spans,  Rigid  and  Braced  Arches,  etc. 

Also  a  more  extended  course  on  the  Steam  Engine  and  other 
Prime  Movers. 

•  Projects  in  Engineering. 

Mathematics. — Calculus  of  Variations. 

AsTBO^onY. -^Theoretical  Astronomy. — Numerical  Calculus,  Theory 
of  Interpolation  and  Quadratures,  Method  of  Least  Squares.  Calcu- 
lation of  the  special  and  general  Perturbations  of  Planets  and  Pertur- 
bations of  Comets. 

Physics. — Work  in  Physical  Laboratory  and  Mathematical  Theory 
of  Light  and  Sound.    Heat,  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

Chemistry. — Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 

While  no  course  of  instruction  looking  to  this  profession  has  been 
established,  the  greater  part  of  the  studies  prescribed  for  the  students 
in , Civil  Engineering  will  be  found  needful  by  those  students  in 
Selected  Studies  who  may  wish  to  devote  especial  attention  to  this 
branch.  The  instruction  akin  to  Mechanical  Engineering  is:  Pure 
Mechanism,  or  the  General  Principles  of  Machinery,  including  Gear- 
ing, Cams,  Screws,  Cranks  and  Lever.-*,  with  Problems  and  Machine 
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Drawing;  also  lectures  upon  the  I*ri me  Movers,  Water  Wheels  and  the 
Steam  Engine.  Students  in  Selected  Studies  may  also  take  up  Kan- 
kine*s  "Machinery  and  Millwork/'  and  Kankine's  "Steam  Engine  and 
Other  Prime  Movers,"  a  more  extended  course  than  is  pursued  by  the 
other  classes.  They  may  also  have  practice  in  the  Chemical  Labora- 
tory in  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis,  with  special  reference 
to  the  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and'Steel. 


II.    SCHOOL  OF  MINES. 

At  the  session  of  the  State  Legislature  of  1875,  an  act  was 
passed  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Mines 
at  the  University.  In  this  «ict  provision  was  made  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Professor  of  Mining  Engineering,  and  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Metallurgy,  Avith  the  necessary  assistant  instructors. 
A  liberal  appropriation  was  also  made  for  the  purchase  of 
special  apparatus  and  for  the  general  equipment  of  the  school. 
In  compliance  with  this  act  of  the  Legislature,  the  school  was 
opened  for  the  reception  of  students  in  September,  1875,  and 
steady  progress  has  been  made  in  the  fitting  up  of  the  metal-* 
lurgical  laboratory,  and  in  securing  the  necessary  appliances 
for  imparting  the  highest  theoretical  and  best  practical  instruc- 
tion possible. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  this  school  are  given  on 
page  25.  Students  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing,  if 
properly  qualified,  at  the  beginning  of  any  semeeter.  Special 
students,  not  candidates  for  a  degree  may  also  be  allowed  to 
pursue  such  of  the  technical  studies  taught  in  the  school,  as 
they  may  choose,  provided  they  are  found  prepared  to  join  the 
classes  in  those  studies. 

The  requirements  for  graduation  are  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  twenty-four  Full  Courses  specified  on  page  43,  and 
the  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis  upon  some  topic  con- 
nected with  mining  or  metallurgy.  Those  students  who  com- 
plete the  requirements  prior  to  the  annual  Commencement  in 
1881  will  receive  the  degree  of  Mining  Engineer.  After  the 
3'ear  18(S1  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  will  be  given,  the 
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<iiploma  indicating  the  fact  that  the  graduate  has  completed 
the  requirements  of  this  school. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  studies  ))ur8aed  in  this  school  are 
the  same  as  those  in  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering ; 
but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  course  the  chief  attention  is 
^lirected  to  the  subjects  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and  Geology, 
with  their  applications  to  Mining,  Metallurgy  and  Assaying. 
For  details  relating  to  the  branches  pursued  in  common  i& 
the  two  departments,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  remarks 
found  in  the  preceding  pages,  under  the  head  of  Civil  Engin- 
•eering. 

The  elements  of  Cliemistnjj  in  connection  with  the  phenom- 
<^na  of  heat,  electricity  and  magnetism,  are  taken  up  by  lec- 
tures and  recitiitions,  before  the  analytical  work  in  the  Chemi- 
<ial  Laboratory  is  begun.  For  information  as  to  the  character 
of  the  work  in  the  Laboratory,  see  pp.  63-G4. 

The  course  in  Mineralogy  and  Lithology  is  made  thorough 
and  practical.  The  first  subject  in  order  is  Crystallography, 
which  is  fully  illustrated  by  means  of  sciopticon  projections 
and  by  a  large  collection  of  wooden  models,  with  which  each 
.student  will  be  obliged  to  make, himself  familiar.  A  set  of 
over  sixty  glass  models,  imported  from  Germany,  adds  mate- 
riallv  to  the  facilities  of  instruction  in  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject.  following  Crystallography,  the  other  physical  properties 
of  minerals,  such  as  hardness,  lustre,  diaphaneity,  color  and 
structure,  are  taken  up  in  turn,  and  the  student  is  made  famil- 
iar with  their  relative  importance  as  means  of  identifying 
mineral  species.  Special  descriptive  Mineralogy  comes  next, 
und  the  more  important  species  of  minerals  will  be  studied  in 
4letail,  witli  constant  reference  to  Dana's  System  of  Mineralogy. 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  descriptive  portion  of  the  subject, 
the  study  of  Lithology  is  pursued  in  a  similar  manner,  neces- 
sitating a  constant  application  of  the  knowledge  gained  in 
the  preceding  part  of  the  course. 

The  mineralogical  cabinet  contains  about  6,000  specimens, 
embracing  all  the  varieties  of  iron,  copper  and  silver  ores  and 
their  associated  minerals  from  the  different  localities  of  th« 
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Lake  Superior  mining  district,  as  well  as  rare  collections  from 
other  States  and  from  foreign  lands.  In  addition  to  the  large 
cabinet,  a  working  collection  of  nearly  a  thousand  specimens 
of  the  more  common  minerals,  ores,  and  rocks  in  all  their 
varieties  and  groupings  is  freely  accessible  to  the  students  for 
study  and  practice,  under  suitable  restrictions  to  prevent  any 
unnecessary  damage  to  the  specimens. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  course  in  Mineralogy  and  Lith- 
ohgy  the  subject  of  Geology  is  taken  up,  and  taught  by  lecture^r 
recitations,  and  the  free  use  of  the  extensive  geological  collec- 
tions belonging  to  the  University.  See  pp.  14  and  15.  Partic- 
ular attention  is  paid  to  the  geology  of  mines  and  mineral 
districts,  and  to  the  modes  of  occurrence  of  mineral  substances 
which  have  an  economical  or  commercial  importance.  Pale- 
ontology is  taught  so  far  as  to  enable  the  student  to  recognize 
the  leading  American  fossils.  The  several  State  Geological 
Reports  are  referred  to  for  details  relating  to  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  country,  and  the  methods  and  objects  of  geological  sur- 
veys will  be  explained. 

In  Mining  Engineering  the  instruction  is  given  mainly  hy 
lectures.  The  machines  in  use  at  the  best  mines  are  described^ 
and  the  mutual  relations  of  parts  explained  and  illustrated 
with  the  aid  of  plates  and  diagrams;  and  the  different  opera- 
tions connected  with  the  discovery,  opening,  development,  and 
working  of  mines  are  studied  in  their  proper  order.  Models- 
of  mines  and  mining  machinery  will  be  accumulated  as  rap- 
idly as  circumstances  admit.  A  very  valuable  model  of  a 
stamp  mill  has  been  given  to  the  University  by  the  Calu- 
met and  Hecla  Mining  Comjany. 

The  facilities  for  instruction  in  Mitallurgy  are  of  a  very  high 
grade.  Instruction  is  given  by  means  of  an  extensive  course 
of  lectures  and  recitations  upon  the  more  theoretical  aspects  of 
the  subject,  and  bj^  a  thorough  drill  in  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples upon  which  all  successful  smelting  operations  have  to  be 
conducted.  A  large  and  convenient  Metallurgical  Laboratory 
has  been  recently  fitted  up  in  connection  with  the  Chemical 
Laboratory.    It  contains  already  a  small  Blake  crusher,  a  Cal- 
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ifomia  stamp  mill  with  two  stamps  driven  by  steam  power^ 
four  cupel  furnaces,  four  large  wind  furnaces,  a  lathe  and  a 
blacksmith's  forge  and  anvil.  A  large  quantity  of  ores  and 
furnace  products  has  been  obtained  from  the  Wyandotte  Sil- 
ver Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  and  from  Colorado,  to 
which  additions  will  be  made  from  time  to  time.  The  ore^  of 
the  Lake  Superior  region  will  always  be  fully  represented.  In 
this  Laboratory  the  subject  of  assaying  can  be  taught  with 
great  advantage. 

The  formation  of  a  metallurgical  and  industrial  cabinet 
will  also  be  made  an  important  duty  in  connection  with  thi» 
department.  A  model  collection  of  iron  ores  and  furnace  pro- 
ducts has  been  received  for  this  collection  from  Cincinnati,  and 
a  set  of  over  250  specimens,  illustrating  the  iron  and  copper 
industries  of  the  Lake  Superior  region,  has  lately  been  sent 
from  Philadelphia,  being  a  part  of  what  was  displayed  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition.  It  is  hoped  that  numerous  contribu- 
tions will  be  made  to  this  cabinet  from  friends  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  of  this  School. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  regular  coarses  of  study  required  for  graduation  in  this  S(^hoot 
are  as  follows : 

Mathematics. — Courses  1,  2,  3,  5,  C>. 

French. — Courses  2,  G. 

German. — Courses  1 ,  3. 

English. — Courses  1,  either  2  or  8. 

Physics.— Gonne  2. 

General  Chemistry. — Course  2. 

[The  above  courses  are  the  same  as  in  the  Department  of  Civil 
Engineering.] 

Analytical  Chemistry. — Courses  1,  2,  4,  7,  8. — Qualitative  and  Quan- 
titative Analysis,  including  Assaying  and  Biow-pipe  Analysis.  See 
page  64. 

Mineralogy. — Course  2. — Lectures;  Dana's  Works  on  Mineralogy; 
Von  Cotta  and  Lawrence's  Lithalogy;  Systematic  Practice  in  deter- 
mining Minerals  and  Rocks  by  means  of  their  physical  properties. 

Geology. — Courses  2,  3. — Dana's  Manual  of  Geology;  Lectures; 
Economic  Geology ;  Phenomena  of  Veins  and  Mineral  Deposits ; 
Prime's  translation  of  Von  Cotta's  Treatise  on  Ore  Deposits;  Special 
Geology  of  Mining  Districts;  Paleontolog3\ 
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Astronomy.  -Course  2. — Lectures. 

Drawing. — Courses  1,  4,  0.- -Geometrical  Drawing:  Descriptive 
Geometry;  Free-hand  Drawing.    See  also  page  38. 

^Surpei/in^jr.- -Courses  1  and  4.  These  comprise  a  portion  of  tlie  work 
in  Surveying  completed  by  Students  In  Civil  Engineering.  Seepage 
38.    The  field  work  in  June  is  included. 

Civil  Engirieering.— Courses  1,2,  5,  (J,  7. — These  comprise  Analytical 
and  Applied  Mechanics;  Resistance  of  Materials  and  Theory  of  Struc- 
tures; Machinery  and  Prime  Movers;  Mechanism  and  Machine  Draw- 
ing.   See  also  page  39. 

Mining  Jtlngineering.— Course:  I. — Lecture^^,  with  constant  reference 
to  standard  works;  Explorations,  Boring,  Shaft-sinking,  Tunneling, 
Laying  out  of  Mines,  Excavating,  Transportation,  Hoisting,  Ventila- 
tion, Drainage  and  Pumping,  the  Water-supply,  Treatment  of  Fires  in 
Mines,  Ore  Dressing,  and  the  elucidation  of  the  principles  involved  in 
each  case.  Mine  Surveying  with  practice  upon  Problems  and  in  Plat- 
ting ;  study  of  plans  and  sections  of  Mines. 

Metallurgy. — Cour^je  1. — Lectures,  with  frequent  reference  to  the 
works  of  Percy,  Kerl,  Phillips,  and  others.  Principles  of  Smelting, 
Fuels,  Furnace  Construction ;  Fire-proof  Materials;  problems  in  Cal- 
orific Power  and  Calorific  Intensity ;  Slags;  Special  Processes  for  Cop- 
per, Lead,  Silver,  Gold;  Metallurgy  of  Iron ;  Varieties  of  Iron  and 
Steel;  treatment  of  Ores  containing  Arsenic,  Antimony,  Nickel,  Co- 
balt, Bismuth,  Tin,  and  other  Metals. 

Elective. — In  addition  to  the  above  studies,  one  Full  Course  is  to 
be  elected  bv  the  student. 

m 

ARCHITECTURE  AND  DESIGN. 

The  formal  instruction  in  Architecture  and  Design  whick 
was  begun  in  1876,  is  suspended  in  consequence  of  tl>o  curtail- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  University.  But  it  is  hoped  that 
at  no  distant  day  this  instruction  may  be  resumed. 


Ill   SPECIAL  AND  ADVANCED  COURSES  IN 

SCIENCE. 

I.    MINERALOGY  AND  GEOLOGY. 

The  general  course  in  these  two  sciences  covers  nearly  two 
semesters,  during  which  the  students  attend  the  same  exer- 
cises as  those  of  the  undergraduates,  with  the  addition  of  spe- 
cial practice  hours. 
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Advanced  students  or  those  who  have  completed  the  gen- 
eral course,  will  be  furnished  with  the  requisite  facilities  for 
a  further  prosecution  of  their  studies  in  connection  with  the 
special  course  in  Paleontology,  or  with  the  classes  in  the  School 
of  Mines. 

II.  ZOOLOGY. 

For  Courses  offered  in  Zoology  see  page  87.  Special  and 
julvanced  students  will  be  allowed  to  elect  any  of  the  Courses 
<1  escribed,  or,  if  too  far  advanced  to  receive  profit  from  these, 
will  be  given  special  work. 

III.  BOTANY. 

Special  courses  in  Botany  are  given  during  both  semesters. 
They  are  offered  to  students  who  have  already  completed  the 
elementary  course  in  Structural  and  Physiological  Botany. 

In  the  first  semester  a  course  of  lectures  is  given  on  the 
special  Morphology  of  Plants.  A  practical  study  of  the  lead- 
ing groups  of  cryptogamic  plants,  with  observations  of  their 
anatomy  and  physiology  is  carried  on  in  the  Microscopical 
Laboratory.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  study  of  Fungi, 
Jind  their  relations  to  other  plants,  and  original  investigation 
in  this  direction  is  encouraged  as  much  as  possible. 

Sachs's  "Text  book  of  Botany,"  DeBary 's  "Morphologic  und 
Physiologic  der  Pilze,"  Cooke's  "Hand-book  of  the  British 
Fungi,"  an  edition  of  Gray's  Manual  of  Botany,  containing  the 
Mosses  and  Hepatica),  Sullivant's  "  Icones  Muscorum,"  and 
Hooker  and  Baker's  "Synopsis  Filicum,''  nrc  among  the  mom 
important  works  of  reference. 

In  the  second  semester  an  advanced  course  in  Structural 
«nd  Physiological  Botany  is  pursued.  Lectures  are  given 
accompanied  by  experimental  work  and  theses  on  the  part  of 
the  student.  The  plan  of  work  this  year  will  be  essentially 
that  indicated  in  Sachs's  "Hand-buch  der  Experimental  Phys- 
iologie."  In  addition  to  the  text-books  of  Sachs,  Johnson's 
"  How  Plants  Grow"  and  '*  How  Plants  Feed  "  are  recommendeA 
for  reference. 


f 
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These  courses  will  be  made  rs  practical  as  possible.  For 
this  purpose  the  student  will  be  expected  to  apply  for  a  table 
in  the  Microscopical  Laboratory,  where  all  the  necessary 
matorials,  microscopes,  and  other  instruments  will  be  provided 
at  a  cost  only  sufficient  to  cover  actual  expenses  on  the  part  of 
the  University. 

Instruction  is  given  in  Practical  Microscopy,  the  use  of 
Micro-Chemical  Reagents,  and  other  methods  of  observation, 
in  drawing  and  measuring  from  the  microscope,  etc.  The 
Microscopical  Laboratory  is  open  every  morning  from  81  to- 
12i^  o'clock.  The  charge  for  the  use  of  Microscopes,  other  in- 
struments and  materials,  is  at  present  fixed  at  two  dollars  for 
each  semester  or  fraction  of  a  semester,  which  amount  must 
be  deposited  by  each  student  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  Univer- 
sity  before  his  application  for  a  table  can  be  entered.  Students 
are  responsible  for  the  apparatus  furnished  them,  and  are 
required  to  make  good  any  injury  to  the  instruments  under 
I  heir  charge. 

Among  the  works  of  reference  to  be  used  in  the  Laboratory 
are  Carpenter's  "  Microscope,"  the  "  Micrographic  Dictionary,'* 
Schachl's  "Mikroskop  und  seine  Anwendung,"  Fliickiger  and 
Hanbury's  *' Pharmacographia,"  Berg's  "  Anatomischer  Atlas," 
etc. 

The  Botanical  Course  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  is  described 
in  the  chapter  devoted  to  that  School. 

IV.     PHYSICS. 

The  study  of  Experimental  Mechanics,  Acoustics  and. 
Optics,  is  taken  up  daily  during  the  first  semester.  The  text- 
book, DeschanePs  **  Natural  Philosophy,"  is  largely  supple- 
mented by  lectures  and  experiments,  on  all  of  which  regular 
recitations  are  had.  Heat  and  Electricity  are  taken  up  in  the 
second  semester  in  connection  with  General  Chemistry. 

A  shorter  course  in  Physics  is  also  offered,  requiring  attend- 
ance at  two  lectures  and  one  recitation  weekly.  DeschanePs 
"  Natural    Philosophy,"    or    Ganot's   "  Physics,"    are    recom- 
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mended  as  reference  books  for  those  who  take  the  shorter 
course. 

Under  an  appropriation  of  the  last  Legislature  a  Physical 
J^aboratory  was  opened  during  the  past  year.  The  rooms 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  Department  of  Physics  extend  in  a 
direct  line  over  125  feet,  and  are  lighted  from  the  North,  East, 
and  South,  and  provided  with  steam,  gas  and  water. 

Here  a  systematic  course  in  physical  measurements  is  pro- 
vided; such  a  course  as  will  give  the  student  familiarity  with 
apparatus  and  its  manipulation,  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  methods  by  which  the  important  tables  of  the  text-book 
liave  been  made  out,  and  confidence  in  their  accuracy.  For 
this  purpose  apparatus  has  been  provided  for  the  accurate 
determination  of  weights  and  measures,  linear  and  cubic,  of 
specific  gravity,  elasticity  of  bodies,  strength  and  stiifness  of 
beams,  and  simple  structures  as  trusses,  bridges,  etc.;  for  the 
flow  of  liquids  and  gases,  for  many  measures  of  rates  of 
vibration  of  sounding  bodies,  of  the  index  of  refraction  in 
.solids  and  liquids,  of  wave  length  of  lines  in  the  solar  spec- 
trum, and  in  the  spectrum  of  common  materials,  of  the  inten- 
sity of  light,  and  of  the  amount  of  light  absorbed  by  various 
shades,  etc.;  of  the  strength  of  galvanic  batteries,  and  the  re- 
.^istance  of  conductors,  of  specific  and  latent  heat,  etc.,  etc. 

The  plan  followed  is  in  the  ntaiu  the  one  developed  through 
many  years  of  successful  operation  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  modified  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
wants  of  advanced  or  special  students.  Pickering's  *'  Elements 
of  Physical  Manipulation  "  is  used  as  a  text  book.  It  is,  of 
course,  understood  that  in  this  course  the  students  perform  all 
the  experiments  themselves. 

As  the  schedule  is  at  present  arranged,  work  in  the  Labor- 
atory comes  in  the  second  semester,  and  follows  naturally  on 
the  text-book  work  of  the  first ;  there  will  then  remain  time 
during  the  college  course  for  advanced  or  original  work  if  the 
student  desires  it. 

Those  desiring  to  become  familiar  with  the  ordinary  appa- 
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ratus  and  lecture  experiments  can  also  he  accommodated  to  it 
considerable  extent. 

In  case  a  sufficient  number  of  students  who  expect  to 
teach  desire  it,  during  the  spring  a  short  course  of  lecture:* 
will  be  given,  illustrated  by  such  easy  experiments  as  can  bi^ 
repeated  in  any  school  with  little  trouble,  and  at  a  very  trifling 
expense.  No  examination  will  be  required  in  connection  with 
this  course,  (Course  6  of  the  Announcement.) 

No  extra  fees  are  required  for  any  of  the  work  in  Physicb. 

V.    PURE  MATHEMATICS. 

The  description  of  the  work  in  Pure  Mathematics  will  be 
found  on  page  31.  i 

VI.     ASTRONOMY. 

The  course  in  Higher  Astronomy  embraces  two  years.  Tht' 
fallowing  subjects  give  direction  to  the  lectures  of  the  course : 

Formation  of  the  Fundamental  Equations  of  Motion.  Integra- 
kon  of  the  Equations  for  Undisturbed  Motion,  and  Determination  of 
the  Pjlements  of  the  Orbit.  Theory  of  Interpolation.  Calculation  of 
Ephemerideis. 

Calculation  of  the  Orbits  of  the  Celostial  Bodies  from  Three  or 
more  Observations.  Correction  of  the  Elements.  Combination  of  Ob- 
servations by  the  method  of  Least  Squares.  Special  and  General  Per- 
turbations.' Determination  of  Time,  Latitude  and  Longitude. 

Theory  of  the  Instruments. 

During  the  course  the  student  hits  access  to  the  instru- 
ments of  the  Observatory,  under  the  special  direction  of  the 
Profeasor,  and  is  permitted  to  take  j)art  in  the  observations. 

VII.    MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

liUrge  facilities  arc  furnished  for  the  study  of  the  Modern 
Languages,  with  reference  to  the  oral  use  of  them,  or  to  the 
reading  of  foreign  treatises  on  science.  A  detailed  description 
•f  the  work  is  found  on  page  31. 

VIII.    CHEMISTRY. 

The  preparation  for  giving  instruction  in  General  Chemis- 
try, Chemical  Physics,  Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry^ 
Metallurgy  and  Pharmacy,  arc  most  ample  and  complete.   The 
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lecture- room  in  Chemical  Physics  and  General  Chemistry  will 
accommodate  nearly  five  hundred  students,  and  is  arranged 
with  elevated  seats,  having  special  reference  to  experimental 
illustration.  The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  the  use  of  a  large 
collection  of  the  most  approved  apparatus,  covering  the  sub- 
jects of  Heat,  Spectrum  Analysis,  Electricity  and  General 
Chemistry.  The  use  of  the  lantern,  of  the  most  approved  con- 
struction, lighted  by  the  calcium  light  of  electric  discharge^ 
enables  the  Professor  to  exhibit  delicate  experiments  upon  the 
screen,  so  as  to  be  seen  by  a  large  audience.  These  lectures 
are  made  as  practical,  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  as  strict 
science  will  permit.  The  instruction  in  Metallurgy  is  illustra- 
ted by  the  use  of  a  rare  and  expensive  collection  of  furnace 
models  constructed  upon  an  accurate  scale ;  embracing  models 
for  the  smelting  of  Iron  and  Copper,  Lead,  Silver,  Zinc,  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  Steel  and  Glass. 

Tlie  Laboratory  of  Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry  occu- 
pies a  ground  space  of  15,000  stjuare  feet,  and  contains  six 
work-rooms  devoted  to  different  branches  of  experimental 
study,  furnishing  in  all  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  students' 
tables.  Each  table  is  supplied  with  gas,  water,  and  wash-basin,, 
and  waste-pipe,  and  with  suitable  apparatus.  Each  student 
haa  an  average  area  of  fifty-five  square  feet,  and  an  air  space 
©f  eight  hundred  cubic  feet.  The  Laboratory  is  furnished 
with  sand,  water  and  steam  baths,  drying  ovens  and  exhaust 
ccmnections  for  filtration.  In  the  balance  room,  chemical  bal- 
ances arc  sei)aratcly  assigned  to  the  students  in  quantitative 
work,  and  microscopes  are  provided  in  the  microscopic  room 
for  branche^s  of  chemical  work  requiring  these  instruments. 
The  general  furnace  room  (30  by  100  feet)  contains  assay  fur- 
naces, and  apparatus  for  ultimate  organic  analysis.  The  stand- 
ard works  of  reference  for  Chemistry  and  the  allied  sciences  are 
kept  acccijsiblc  to  the  students.  The  Laboratory  rooms  are 
well  ventilated  by  Sturtevant  fan  ventilators. 

ExPKNSES  OP  THE  Labokatoey. — It  is  the  design  of  the 
liegents  that  the  chemicals  and  apparatus  actually  consumed 
in  the  individual  manipulations  of  the  student  shall  be  paid 
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Drawing;  also  lectures  upon  the  Prime  Movers,  Water  WJieelsand  the 
Steam  Engine.  Students  in  Selected  Studies  may  also  take  up  Kan- 
kine*s  "Machinery  and  Millwork/'  and  Kankine*s  "Steam  Engine  and 
Other  Prime  Movers,"  a  more  extended  course  than  is  pursued  by  the 
other  classes.  They  may  also  have  practice  in  the  Chemical  Labora- 
tory in  Qualitative  and  (Quantitative  Analysis,  with  ppecial  reference 
to  tlie  Metallurjry  of  Iron  and*Steel. 


II.    SCHOOL  OF  MINES. 

At  the  session  of  the  State  Legislature  of  1875,  an  act  was 
passed  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Mines 
at  the  University.  In  this  act  provision  was  made  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Professor  of  Mining  Engineering,  and  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Metallurgy,  with  the  necessary  assistant  instructors. 
A  liberal  appropriation  was  also  made  for  the  purchase  of 
special  apparatus  and  for  the  general  equipment  of  the  school. 
In  compliance  with  this  act  of  the  Legislature,  the  school  was 
opened  for  the  reception  of  students  in  September,  1876,  and 
steady  progress  has  been  made  in  the  fitting  up  of  the  metal-* 
lurgical  laboratory,  and  in  securing  tlie  necessary  appliances 
for  imparting  the  highest  theoretical  and  best  practical  instruc- 
tion possible. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  this  school  are  given  on 
page  25.  Students  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing,  if 
properly  qualified,  at  the  beginning  of  any  semester.  Special 
students,  not  candidates  for  a  degree  may  also  be  allowed  to 
pursue  such  of  the  technical  studies  taught  in  the  school,  as 
they  may  choose,  provided  they  are  found  prepared  to  join  the 
classes  in  those  studies. 

The  requirements  for  graduation  are  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  twenty-four  Full  Courses  specified  on  page  43,  and 
the  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis  upon  some  topic  con- 
nected with  mining  or  metallurgy.  Those  students  who  com- 
plete the  requirements  prior  to  the  annual  Commencement  in 
1881  will  receive  the  degree  of  Mining  Engineer.  After  the 
3'ear  1881  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  will  be  given,  the 
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<liploma  indicating  the  fact  that  the  graduate  has  completed 
the  requirements  of  this  school. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  studies  pursued  in  this  school  are 
the  same  as  those  in  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering ; 
but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  course  the  chief  attention  i» 
<lirected  to  the  subjects  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and  Geology, 
with  their  applications  to  Mining,  Metallurgy  and  Assaying- 
For  details  relating  to  the  branches  pursued  in  common  ia 
the  two  departments,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  remark* 
found  in  the  preceding  pages,  under  the  head  of  Civil  Engin- 
•eering. 

The  elements  of  C/iemUtry,  in  connection  with  the  phenom- 
ena of  heat,  electricity  and  magnetism,  are  taken  up  by  lec- 
tures and  recitations,  before  the  analytical  work  in  the  Chemi- 
cal Laboratory  is  begun.  For  information  as  to  the  character 
of  the  work  in  the  Laboratory,  see  pp.  63-64. 

The  course  in  Mineralogy  and  LUhology  is  made  thorough 
4ind  practical.  The  first  subject  in  order  is  Crystallography, 
which  is  fully  illustrated  by  means  of  sciopticon  projections 
and  by  a  large  collection  of  wooden  models,  with  which  each 
student  will  be  obliged  to  make  .himself  familiar.  A  set  of 
over  sixty  glass  models,  imported  from  Germany,  adds  mate- 
rially to  the  facilities  of  instruction  in  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject. 1^  olio  wing  Crystallography,  the  other  physical  properties 
of  minerals,  such  as  hardness,  lustre,  diaphaneity,  color  and 
structure,  are  taken  up  in  turn,  and  the  student  is  made  famil- 
iar with  their  relative  importance  as  means  of  identifying 
mineral  species.  Special  descriptive  Mineralogy  conies  next, 
And  the  more  important  species  of  minerals  will  be  studied  in 
-detail,  with  constant  reference  to  Dana's  System  of  Mineralogy. 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  descriptive  portion  of  the  subject, 
the  study  of  Lithology  is  pursued  in  a  similar  manner,  neces- 
ftitating  a  constant  application  of  the  knowledge  gained  in 
the  preceding  part  of  the  course. 

The  mineralogical  cabinet  contains  about  6,000  specimens, 
embracing  all  the  varieties  of  iron,  copper  and  silver  ores  and 
their  associated  minerals  from  the  different  localities  of  th« 
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Lake  Superior  mining  district,  as  well  as  rare  collections  from 
other  States  and  from  foreign  lands.  In  addition  to  the  large 
cabinet,  a  working  collection  of  nearly  a  thousand  specimens 
of  the  more  common  minerals,  ores,  and  rocks  in  all  their 
varieties  and  groupings  is  freely  accessible  to  the  students  for 
study  and  practice,  under  suitable  restrictions  to  prevent  any 
unnecessary  damage  to  the  specimens. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  course  in  Mineralogy  and  Lith- 
ology  the  subject  of  Geology  is  taken  up,  and  taught  by  lecture^r 
recitations,  and  the  free  use  of  the  extensive  geological  collec- 
tions belonging  to  the  University.  See  pp.  14  and  15.  Partic- 
ular attention  is  paid  to  the  geology  of  mines  and  mineral 
districts,  and  to  the  modes  of  occurrence  of  mineral  substances^ 
which  have  an  economical  or  commercial  importance.  Pale- 
ontology is  taught  so  far  as  to  enable  the  student  to  recognize^ 
the  leading  American  fossils.  The  several  State  Geological 
Reports  are  referred  to  for  details  relating  to  the  mineral  wealth, 
of  the  country,  and  the  methods  and  objects  of  geological  sur- 
veys will  be  explained. 

In  Mining  Engineering  the  instruction  is  given  mainly  by 
lectures.  The  machines  in  use  at  the  best  mines  are  described^ 
and  the  mutual  relations  of  parts  explained  and  illustrated 
with  the  aid  of  plates  and  diagrams;  and  the  different  opera^ 
tions  connected  with  the  discovery,  opening,  development,  and 
working  of  mines  are  studied  in  their  proper  order.  Models- 
of  mines  and  mining  machinery  will  be  accumulated  as  rap- 
idly as  circumstances  admit.  A  very  valuable  model  of  a 
stamp  mill  has  been  given  to  the  l-niveisity  by  the  Calu- 
met and  Hecla  Mining  Comj  any. 

The  facilities  for  instruction  in  Mitallurgy  are  of  a  very  high 
grade.  Instruction  is  given  by  means  of  an  extensive  course 
of  lectures  and  recitations  upon  the  more  theoretical  aspects  ot" 
the  subject,  and  by  a  thorough  drill  in  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples upon  which  all  successful  smelting  operations  have  to  be 
conducted.  A  large  and  convenient  Metallurgical  Laboratory 
has  been  recently  fitted  up  in  connection  with  the  Chemical 
Laboratory.    It  contains  already  a  small  Blake  crusher,  a  Cal- 
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ifomia  stamp  mill  with  two  stamps  driven  by  steam  power, 
four  cupel  furnaces,  four  large  wind  furnaces,  a  lathe  and  a 
blacksmith's  forge  and  anvil.  A  large  quantity  of  ores  and 
furnace  products  has  been  obtained  from  the  Wyandotte  Sil- 
ver Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  and  from  Colorado,  to 
which  additions  will  be  made  from  time  to  time.  The  orep  of 
the  Lake  Superior  region  will  always  be  fully  represented.  In 
this  Laboratory  the  subject  of  assaying  can  be  taught  with 
^reat  advantage. 

The  formation  of  a  metallurgical  and  industrial  cabinet 
will  also  be  made  an  important  duty  in  connection  with  this 
department.  A  model  collection  of  iron  ores  and  furnace  pro- 
ducts has  been  received  for  this  collection  from  Cincinnati,  and 
a  set  of  over  250  specimens,  illustrating  the  iron  and  copper 
industries  of  the  Lake  Superior  region,  has  lately  been  sent 
from  Philadelphia,  being  a  part  of  what  was  displayed  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition.  It  is  hoped  that  numerous  contribu- 
tions will  be  made  to  this  cabinet  from  friends  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  of  this  School. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  regular  courses  of  study  required  for  graduation  in  this  School 
are  as  follows: 

MathemcUics. — Courses  1,  2,  3,  5,  (>. 

French, — Courses  2,  6. 

German. — Courses  1 ,  3. 

English. — Courses  1,  either  2  or  8. 

P/iy«c».— Course  2. 

General  Chemistry. — Course  2. 

[The  above  courses  are  the  same  as  in  the  Department  of  Civil 
Engineering.] 

Analytical  Chemistry. — Courses  1,  2,  4,  7,  8. — Qualitative  and  Quan- 
titative Analysis,  including  Assaying  and  Blow- pipe  Analysis.  See 
page  64. 

Mineralogy. — Course  2. — Lectures;  Dana's  Works  on  Mineralogy; 
Von  Cotta  and  Lawrence's  Lithology;  Systematic  Practice  in  deter* 
mining  Minerals  and  Rocks  by  means  of  their  physical  properties. 

Geology. — Courses  2,  3. — Dana's  Manual  of  Geology ;  Lectures  ; 
Economic  Geology;  Phenomena  of  Veins  and  Mineral  Deposits; 
Prime's  translation  of  Von  Cotta's  Treatise  on  Ore  Deposits;  Special 
Geology  of  Mining  Districts;  Paleontology. 
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in  the  chemical  laboratory,  is  used  by  the  class  in  study  for  the  recita- 
tions. Text-book,  H.  C.  Wood's  Materia  Medica.  Examination,  at 
the  close  of  the  year. 

9.  Pharmacy,— Fir^tf  of  inorganic  materials  and  the  technical  his- 
tory of  chemical  wares,  by  lectures  and  recitations,  from  works  of  ref- 
erence and  from  laboratory  work,  until  the  Christmas  vacation.  Sec- 
ond, of  organic  chemistry  and  materials,  lectures,  and  recitations  from 
Proximate  Organic  Analysis,  until  the  week  before  the  June  CJom- 
mencement.  For  the  first  six  months  of  the  term,  three  times  a  week ; 
for  the  last  three  months  of  the  term,  five  times  a  week. 

10.  Organic  Analysis, — ^Verification  of  the  reactions  of  carbon  com- 
pounds in  a  series  of  known  mixtures;  (2^)  Qualitative  Analysis  of 
a  series  of  organic  mixtures;  (3)  Quantitative  estimation  of  organic 
drugs.    Text-book,  Prescott's  Proximate  Organic  Analysis. 

11.  Toxicology. — Analysis  of  food  mateiial  or  tissue  material  in 
assumed  cpses  of  poisoning  and  in  cases  instituted  with  animals, — in- 
cluding the  chief  inorganic  and  organic  poisons.  Lectures  are  given 
with  the  laboratory  work.  Reference  is  made  to  the  works  of  Otto, 
Wbrmley,  Reese,  Taylor,  Woodman  and  Tidy. 

12.  Analysis  of  Urine, — Normal  and  abnormal,  by  qualitative,  volu- 
metric and  microscopical  methods.  Text-book,  Vaughan.  Reference  to 
the  works  of  Hassall,  Beal,  Thudicum,  Burdon -Sanderson.  The  exam- 
ination is  held  on  completion  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  this  subject. 

13.  Pharmacopanal  Preparations, — Exercises  in  each  class,  U.  6. 
Pharmacopoeia;  in  some  of  the  more  elaborate  chemical  productions; 
in  the  minor  performances  of  extemporaneous  pharmacy,  and  in  read- 
ing and  preparing  prescriptions.  Use  of  the  U.  S.  Pharitaacopocia  with 
reference  to  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory.  The  student  derives  advantage 
from  reUdy  access  to  Parrish's  Pharmacy,  and  to  Wittstein's  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry. 

14.  The  Thesis  for  the  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  is 
required  to  embody  the  results  of  investigation  by  the  student  under 
direction  of  the  Professor  in  charge  of  the  subject  chosen^  which  must 
be  accepted  by  the  Faculty  as  early  as  the  first  of  April.  The  inveBti- 
gati^n  may  consist  of  valuations  of  articles  in  commerce  or  in 
nature,  trials  of  methods  of  analysis,  collections  of  natural  artideB* 
preparations  or  extractions  of  rare  substances,  improvement  in  meth- 
ods of  preparation,  or  personal  research,  in  any  sxibjeci  of  the  eourde. 
A  carefal  comparison  of  authorities  must  first  be  made  and  references 
ISiven. 

The  required  text-books  are  named  in  connection  with  the 
work  for  which  thoy  arc  used,  as  are  also  some  of  the  works  (tf 
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r^erence  most  frequently  usecj.  Attfield's  Chemistry  is  conven- 
ient through  the  course.  Students  are  not  required  to  provide 
themselves  with  the  works  of  reference,  many  of  wliich  are 
provided  at  the  laboratories.  Storer's  Dictionary  of  Solubili- 
ties and  Watt's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  should  be  very  fre- 
quently consulted.  The  following  works  are  also  employed; 
Tidy's  Chemistry;  Roscoe  and  Schorlemmer's  Chemistry; 
Schorlemmer's  Organic  Chemistry;  Gmelin's  Hand-book  of 
Chemistry;  Bentley  and  Trimen's  Medical  Hants;  Wittstein'i* 
Chemical  Analysis  of  Plants;  Ilusemann's  Pflanzenstoffe; 
Hoffman's  Medical  Chemistry;  Hassall's  Adulterations ;  Pres- 
cott's  Examination  of  Alcoholic  Liquors;  VogePs  Nahrungs 
und  Genusmittel ;  Ilager's  Untersuchungen  and  Pharraaceut- 
ische  Praxis;  Heppe's  Chemischen  Reactionen ;  Wagner's  Tech- 
nology; Planchon's  La  Determination  des  Drogues  Vdgdtales; 
Fliickiger  and  Hanbury's  Pharmacographia ;  Dragcndorff'» 
Works.  The  current  numbers  and  complete  sets  of  the  leading 
Foreign  and  American  journals  are  kept  accessible  to  the 
student. 

The  Collkge  Year  in  this  school  commences  September 
24th,  for  first  year  students ;  and  October  first  for  second  year 
students,  and  closes  at  the  June  Commencement.  Graduates 
receive  the  Degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist.  Concerning 
expenses  of  Chemical  Laboratory  work,  see  page  63.  The 
average  cost  of  material  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory  has  been 
one  dollar  and  twenty  cents  per  week  for  each  student  in  Phar- 
macy. 

The  order  of  exercises  is  given  on  the  following  page. 
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ORDER  OF  EXERCISES, 


FIRST  YEAR— First  PF.MEbTKi:. 
ChiHS  Work. 

y>]4  to    ^V,'  \  Analytical  ('lierai.*=try  (<)*— tlaily. 
V}i  to  10^  i  Pharmacy  (3,— three  timcii  a  week. 

Laboratory  Work. 

1    Xo    .')       QiiaMlative  Aiialy.':s(l)— dally. 

Second  Semestei:. 

Chm  Work: 
*J%  i*^  1"'  8    Quantitative  AnalvbiK  (.6.— three  times  a  week— from  the  recess  to  the  close. 
( Pharmacy  (1)— three  times  a  week— until  recess. 
(Botany  (3)— five  times  a  week— from  the  recess  to  the  close. 
11 '  o  to  12'  o    ( iencral  Chemistry,  three  times  a  week— alter  rei'cw*. 

Laboratory  Work. 

I  Qualitative  Analysis  1 1)  (concluded)  daily. 
l3<.io    V'v.-' 

I  (Quantitative  Analysis  (5)  daily,  or  Pharmacy  Preparations  (lot. 

SKCOND  YEAR— First  Semestek. 
Clans  Work. 

11)*.  lo  iJ^j    Pharmaceuticiil  Botany  (.<'•),  twice  a  week. 
(  Pharmacy  i9;— three  times  a  week. 

iO_;  to  lOUj- 

(  Crystalloprophy  ^7; — twelve  or  fifteen  lectures. 
]('},j,  t(»  IP  J    Quantitative  Analysis  ((i  — ihjce  times  a  week— to  hcilidiiys. 

r>     to    r,    -  Materia  Mcdica  Lectures  (S —three  times  a  week— fur  fsix)  months. 
( 

J.aboratfH-y   Work. 

\  Mi(T<)sco]»ic  Analysl.s  (C.  —three  times  a  week.  ) 

1      lo    •»       Tft.xicolopy  (U>    Anal.  Trine  (1J»     daily. 

I  ]'h»«rnnuo*i  dial  Prepa^ttlion^5  (Ji^or  (jUBntilnlivc  (•'»'.  ) 

Second  Semf-stek. 

Chti<s  Work. 

(  ^1  tlirec  times  a  week— to  rvvvt-^. 

i]-:  to  :■  '.      I  I:a!ina<y  ilM    - 

'  (  j  daily,  after  recess. 

Labitralori/  Work. 


{ Onranic  Analvsis  noj) 
l»a  to    .vJ  daily 

(OriginanVork(13,H)j 


*  The  figures  in  i)arentheses  refer  to  the  nuniheriiipj  of  the  courx'S  given  in  the 
preceding  i»ages. 


DEPARTMENT 

OP 

Medicine  and  Surgerj. 


I.    IMPROVED  AND  EXTENDED  COURSE  OP  INSTRUC- 
TION. 

Within  the  last  two  years  important  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  College  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

The  session  is  now  extended  to  nine  months,  or  the  entire 
college  year,  commencing  October  Ist,  and  continuing  until 
the  last  of  June. 

Students,  however,  who  matriculated  previous  to  1877,  will 
be  allowed  to  continue  the  course  on  the  basis  upon  which 
they  entered  the  College,  and  present  themselves  for  grad- 
uation, if  they  shall  so  choose,  at  the  end  of  the  first  six 
months  of  the  session,  but  having  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  other  three  months,  when  lectures  upon  other  subjects 
than  those  embraced  within  the  first  six  months  will  be  given; 
and  these  students  may,  at  their  option,  come  up  for  gradua- 
tion, at  the  end  of  the  college  year  in  June. 

In  the  new  arrangement  a  graded  course  of  instruction  and 
f^tudy  is  provided,  continuing  three  college  years.  In  the  first 
year  special  attention  is  given,  by  those  who  take  this  fuller 
course,  to  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Physiology,  and  Materia  Medi- 
ca  and  Therapeutics,  with  appropriate  work  in  the  Chemical, 
Anatomical  and  Physiological  Laboratories,  and  such  exami- 
nation of  drugs  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Laboratory  as  will  ren- 
der them  familiar  with  their  sensible  properties. 
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The  second  year  of  the  course  the  students  review  the 
studies  of  the  first  year  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  prepare 
for  their  examination  upon  them,  and  in  addition  take 
Pathology  (including  Pathological  Anatomy  and  Pathological 
Histology),  Hygiene  or  Preventive  Medicine,  Medical  Chemis- 
try, (Physiological  and  Pathological),  including  practical  work 
in  the  Laboratory ;  and  in  addition,  attend  such  lectures  on 
the  practical  branches,  Didactic  and  Clinical,  as  may  be 
thought  advisable  in  each  particular  case. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  final  examinations  take  place 
in  Chemistry,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Preventive  Medicine,  Mate- 
ria'Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

The  third  year  the  students  are  to  review  General  Pathol- 
ogy, Pathological  Anatomy,  and  Pathological  Histology,  but 
4evote  themselves  especially  to  tlie  brandies  of  Obstetrics 
and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  Ophthalmology,  Surg- 
ery and  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  to  the  ap])lication  in  the 
Hospital  and  the  College  Clinics  of  the  principles  taught  in 
the  didactic  lectures — receiving  practical  instruction  and  dril- 
ling in  Diagnosis  and  Treatment,  i)reparatory  to  the  final  ex- 
amination which  is  to  test  their  knowledge  of  diseases  and 
their  management,  and  their  fitness  for  assuming  the  respon- 
sible duties  of  the  Physician  and  Surgeon. 

But  students  properly  (lualiiied  may  enter  the  College  at 
any  time  and  pursue  such  branches  of  study  taught  as  they 
may  select,  receiving  specific  certificates  for  the  time  spent  and 
for  the  subjects  pursued.  After  the  se.^sion  of  1878-9,  how- 
ever, no  student  shall  be  recommended  for  tlie  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine  who  has  not  passed  a  thorough  and  satisfac- 
tory examination  on  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  extended 
course  in  the  Department,  and  wlio  has  not  been  in  regular 
attendance  upon  medical  lectures  in  this  or  some  other  respect- 
able school  of  medicine  recognized  by  this  college,  for  at  leaat 
two  full  courses,  the  last  of  which  must  have  been  spent  in  this 
Department;  and  after  this  session  of  1S7S-9,  graduation  will 
occur  only  at  the  June  Commencement. 

While  students   are  earnestlv    advised   to   take  the  three 
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years'  course,  (and  those  who  are  iu  attendance  the  three  col- 
lege years  will  need  no  other  evidence  of  their  time  of  medical 
study),  yet  only  two  courses  are  required  for  graduation,  pro- 
vided evidence  is  furnished  that  the  candidate  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  medicine  (including  the  time  spent  in 
the  college)  for  the  usual  term  of  three  years. 

The  final  examination  of  all  future  matriculates  will  be 
conducted,  in  part  at  least,  in  writing;  and  during  the  course 
of  study  each  candidate  for  graduation  will  be  required  to  sub- 
mit to  written  examinations,  and  may  be  called  upon  to  write 
upon  some  theme  assigned  by  the  instructor  or  selected  by  the 
student;  the  essay,  if  required,  to  be  defended  before  the  class. 
In  consequence  of  these  exercises  a  final  Thesis  will  not  be 
required. 

II.  THE  LECTURE  COURSE. 

In  accordance  with  these  arrangements  the  thirtieth  annual 
course  of  lectures  will  commence  on  Wedne'sdav,  October 
Ist,  1879,  and  continue  until  the  last  Tuesday  of  June,  1S80, 
with  a  recess  during  the  holidays. 

Four  lectures  will  be  delivered  daily ;  and  during  the  course 
frequent  examinations  will  take  place  upon  the  subjects  pre- 
Eented  in  the  lectures.  Clinics  are  held  in  the  college  every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  for  both  medical  and  surgical  cases, 
at  which  time  examinations  are  made,  ])rcscriptions  given,  and 
surgical  operations  performed,  gratuitously  to  X)aticnt8,  in  the 
presence  of  the  class. 

III.  TERMS  OP  ADMISSION. 

Every  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Medical  Department 
must  be  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  must  i)resent  to  the  Faculty 
satisfactory  evidence  of  a  good  moral  character. 

Unless  already  graduates  or  matriculates  of  the  University 
or  of  some  literary  or  scientific  college,  or  graduates  or  ad- 
vanced members  of  some  academy  or  high  school,  or  unless 
holding  certificates  from  some  public  school  board,  as  being 
properly  qualified  teachers,  or  unless  having  certificates  based 
vpon  an  examination  of  some  regular  medical  society  as  being 
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l)roperly  qualified  to  engage  in  the  study  of  medicine,  all  candi- 
dates must  be  examined  as  to  their  elementary  education  and 
their  fitness  to  enter  the  college  and  pursue  properly  and  prof- 
itably the  study  of  the  profession.  The  examination  will  be 
in  writing  and  will  include  an  account  of  the  candidates'  edu- 
cational advantages,  and  answers  upon  such  questions  of  Arith- 
metic, Geography,  History,  Forms  of  Government  and  current 
events  as  shall  show  their  practical*  intelligence;  and  particu- 
larly will  they  be  required  to  correct  imperfect  English,  bo  as 
to  test  their  ability  to  express  ideas  correctly  in  writing.  Since 
many  present  themselves  a  long  time  after  completing  their 
jschool  education,  the  examination  will  not  be  technical,  nor  in 
the  rules  of  school  books,  which  are  often  soon  forgotten,  but 
it  will  be  more  to  exhibit  the  results  of  previous  training,  and 
to  indicate  their  present  practical  capacity,  and  their  probable 
ability  to  become  reputable  members  of  the  profession.  Such 
an  examination  is  believed  to  be  quite  as  effectual  in  guarding 
the  profession  from  the  introduction  of  illiterate  and  unworthy 
members  as  the  requirements  qf  a  limited  specified  amount  of 
school-book  knowledge,  to  be  studied  up  for  the  occasion. 

These  preliminary  ref^uirements  are  not  now  of  as  high  an 
order  as  it  is  hoped  they  will  before  long  be  made,  but  they  are 
intended  to  be  as  exacting  as  is  fairly  practicable,  and  as  is 
^•onsistent  with  the  interests  and  rights  of  the  ]>rofession  and 
the  people. 

Examinations  will  ])e  liold  at  2  i».  m.  on  Moiidav  an<l  Tues- 
day,  September  29  and  oO,  1879.  (/andidates  are  required  to 
present  themselves  on  one  of  these  days,  as  they  are  expected 
to  bo  in  attendance  on  the  first  dav  of  the  term,  at  which  time 
the  regular  course  of  instruction  will  commence.  To  provide 
for  cases  in  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  tlie  candidates 
to  be  present  at  this  time,  supplementary  examinations  will  be 
lield  at  such  times  as  mav  be  determined  upon  bv  the  Facultv, 
but  no  excuse,  except  of  an  urgent  character,  will  be  accepted 
for  failure  to  appear  at  the  first  examination.  Certificates  for 
iittendance  are  given  for  the  actual  period  of  attendance  only. 

Before  admission  to  examination  every  student  is  required 
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10  present  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  the  Treasurer's  receipt 
lor  the  payment  of  the  matricuhxtion  fees  and  annual  dues. 
It  will  therefore  be  necessary  for  the  candidates  to  apply  first 
to  the  Steward  at  his  office  in  the  University  Hall,  register  their 
names  as  students  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
iind  then  pay  their  fees  to  the  Treasurer.  In  case  of  rejection,  the 
iiioneys  paid  preliminary  to  examination  will  be  refunded  by 
the  Treasurer. 

IV.    ADMISSION  OF  WOMEN. 

Recognizhig  the  ei^uality  of  rights  of  both  sexes  to  the  higli- 
<.'st  educational  advantages,  the  Board  of  Regents,  a  few  years 
since,  made  provision  for  the  medical  education  of  women,  and 
they  are  now  admitted  to  this,  as  to  «all  other  departments  of 
the  University,  on  the  same  conditions  that  are  required  of 
men.  It  is  proper  to  state,  liowever,  in  answer  to  numerous 
inquiries  which  are  made  on  this  point,  that  the  course  of 
instruction  for  women,  though  equal  in  all  respects  to  that 
])rovided  for  the  men,  is  for  the  itiost  part,  given  separately, 
the  two  classes  being  together  in  the  lecture  room,  however,  in 
the  department  of  General  Chemistry.  Ample  ])rovision  has 
l>een  made  for  the  women's  classes  in  the  way  of  lecture  rooms, 
dissecting  rooms,  etc. 

V.     CONDITIONS  OF  GRADl'ATION. 

Those  candidates  jn-eparing  to  graduate  at  the  close  of  their 
-ccond  course  of  lectijres,  must  announce  tlicir  intention  at  the 
hcjrinning  of  that  course,  in  order  to    receive  those  repeated 

<  xaminations  necessary  to  attest  their  (|ualifications. 

Those  proposing  to   receive  the   full  three   years'  graded 

<  uurse  before  presenting  themselves  for  graduation,  must  an- 
nounce their  intention  to  the  Dean  at  the  time  of  their 
matriculation,  or  whenever  they  have  thus  determined,  so  that 
they  may  be  classified,  and  receive  proper  directions  respecting 
attendance  and  exercises,  and  have  proper  places  assigned  them 
at  the  various  lectures  they  may  attend,  and  that  records  may 
be  kept  of  their  course,  attendance  and  progress.  They  will 
from  time  to  time  receive  certificates  of  attendance,  and  of  their 
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standing  on  the  subjects  in  which  tliey  have  been  fully  -iam- 
ined. 

To  be  admitted  to  tlie  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  all 
students  must  present  evidence  ot  the  possession  of  a  good 
moral  character,  of  being  twenty-one  3' ears  of  age,  of  having- 
been  engaged  in  the  study  of  Practical  Anatomy  and  Practical 
Chemistry,  and  of  liaving  pursued  the  regular  study  of  medi- 
cine for  the  period  of  three  years,  including  the  time  spent  in 
attendance  upon  lectures, — not  in  addition  to  this  time, — ^and 
must  liave  attended  two  full  courses  of  lectures  on  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  medical  science,  the  last  of  which  must  have 
been  in  this  college;  but  to  encourage  a  higher  grade  of  prelim- 
inary acquirements^  and  in  recognition  of  the  value  to  a  can- 
didate of  an  extended  course  of  scientific  and  literary  studies, 
an  allowance  of  six  montlis  from  the  three  vears  of  med- 
ical  studies  is  made  in  favor  of  graduates  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  this  University,  and  of  other  respectable 
literary  colleges;  an<l  also  in  acknowledgement  of  the  amount 
of  medical  knowledge  obtained  in  a  full  couri^e  of  Pharmaceut- 
ical study,  an  allowance  of  twelve  months  is  made  for  gradu- 
ates in  the  Department  of  Pharmacy  in  this  University. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  two  medical  schools  in  this 
University  are  distinct  organizations,  and  ihat,  under  the  regu- 
lations established  by  the  Regents,  the  professors  in  one  school 
are  not  called  to  take  any  part  in  conducting  the  final  exami- 
nations of  students  in  the  other,  or  in  recommending  them  for 
graduation,  or  in  signing  their  (lij)lomas. 

VI.     FACILITIES  FOR  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Department  of  ^Medicine  and  Surgery  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  plates,  photographs,  models,  specimens,  prepar- 
ations, apparatus  and  instruments,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrat- 
ing the  different  studies  embraced  in  the  course.  The  appara- 
tus in  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  of  Chemical  Physics, 
is  probably  unsurpassed,  if  indeed  it  be  equalled,  by  that  of 
any  medical  college  in  the  country.  Additions  are  made  from 
time  to  time  to  these  collections  by  special  appropriations  by 
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the  Board  of  Regents,  so  that  the  Faculty  are  able  to  adopt  every 
new  method  of  illustration,  and  to  exhibit  to  the  classes  each 
year  all  important  improvements  in  the  way  of  instruments 
and  apparatus  that  are  employed  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  and  to  show  their  application. 

The  museums  of  Professors  Ford  and  Sager,  embracing  sev- 
eral thousand  specimens,  which  are  the  result  of  many  years' 
labor  in  the  collection  and  preparation  of  materials  intended 
to  aid  directly  in  teaching,  have  now  become  the  property  of 
the  University,  and  are  used  in  the  daily  work  of  the  class- 
rooms. These  museums  contain  a  valuable  collection  of  bones, 
illustrating  healthy  as  well  as  diseased  conditions,  and  show- 
ing the  various  changes  that  occur  from  infancy  to  old  age,  and 
the  processes  of  first  and  second  dentition ;  dissections,  gene- 
ral and  partial,  of  the  vjiscular,  nervous  and  muscular  systems, 
both  normal  and  abnormal;  models  in  wax,  papier  machd  and 
plaster,  of  various  portions  of  the  body,  illustrating  morbid 
growth,  skin  diseases,  etc.;  preparations  in  the  comparative 
embryology,  neurology  and  craniology  of  the  vertebrata ;  human 
embryology,  and  anatomy  and  pathology  of  the  diseases  of 
women,  etc.  The  collection  of  monstrosities,  both  single  and 
double,  of  man  and  the  lower  animals,  is  unusually  full  and 
valuable. 

The  department  of  the  museum  illustrative  of  Materia  Med- 
ica,  consists  of  a  very  complete  suite  of  crude  organic  medi- 
cinal substances,  embracing  between  five  and  six  hundred 
specimens  imported  from  Paris,  finely  displayed  and  arranged 
according  to  their  order  in  natural  history ;  besides  about  one 
thousand  other  specimens  of  simple  mineral  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  pharmaceutical  and  officinal  preparations,  active 
principles,  etc.,  arranged  in  groups  convenient  for  study.  Med- 
icinal botany  is  further  illustrated  by  between  one  and  two 
hundred  large  finely  colored  plates. 

The  above  collections,  to  which  additions  are  made  yearly, 
are  catalogued  and  arranged  in  cases.  The  museum  thus 
affords  a  secure  depository  for  objects  of  interest  and  value, 
and  it  te  to  behoped  that  the  alumni  and  other  friends  of  the 
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University   will   continue  their  generous  donations   of  such 
matcrials. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  an  ample  supply 
of  material  for  the  purposes  of  practical  anatomy  has  been 
secured,  and  special  attention  is  given  to  this  important  study. 
Material  for  this  department  can  be  furnished  as  abundantly, 
and  at  as  low  rates  as  at  other  institutions  of  the  kind. 

The  Chemical  I^aboratory  is  one  of  the  largest  and  be.st 
equipped  in  the  United  States,  and  every  student  before  he  can 
receive  the  degree  of  ^f.  D.,  is  required  to  take  a  course  of 
practical  medical  chemistry,  whicli  requires,  according  to  tht^ 
expertness  of  the  student,  from  ten  to  sixteen  weeks  of  I^abor- 
atory  work  for  two  or  three  hours  each  afternoon  when  th.e 
lectures  are  not  being  delivered. 

The  required  work  in  the  liaboratory  of  Chemistry  cou-sitst^ 
of  two  branches,  Qualitative  Chemistry,  and  the  Analysis  of 
Urine.  In  the  first  branch — Qualitative  Cliemistry — students- 
are  taken  in  classes  of  not  over  forty  each,  for  daily  drill  in  the 
class-room,  to  direct  the  daily  practice  in  the  Laboratory.  Tlie- 
work  of  each  class  continues  about  seven  weeks,  after  a  week 
of  class  drill  in  notation,  the  classes  commencing  on  Octol)er 
1st,  November  20th,  January  16th,  March  11th,  and  April  25tlu 
Secondly,  Analysis  of  Urine,  in  daily  Laboratory  practice,  for 
five  to  seven  weeks,  with  accompanying  lectures. 

By  action  of  tlie  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  two  extended  optional  courses  have  been  established, 
one  in  Physiological  and  Pathological  Chemistry,  and  another 
in  Toxicology.  The  first  will  embrace  analysis  of  the  Blood. 
Urine,  Gastric  Juice,  Brain,  Bile,  Bone,  Muscles,  and  other  fluids 
and  solids  of  the  body.  The  second  will  embrace  coui^ses  of 
Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis,  and  the  special  exami- 
nation of  foods  and  of  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  poisoned  ani- 
mals, for  the  detection  of  the  various  mineral  and  organic 
poisons.  Each  of  these  special  courses  not  required  for  grad- 
uation employs  about  one  collegiate  year  of  Laboratory  work. 

Neither  of  these  extended  courses  will  be  required  for  grad- 
uation.    They  arc  designed  for  those  who  make  a  speciality  of 
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such  work,  and  neither  will  require  a  longer  time  of  Labora- 
tory attendance  than  one  collegiate  year. 

Those  who  attend  either  of  those  courses,  and  who  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination  upon  the  subjects  at  the  conclusion^ 
will  receive  a  certificate  for  the  same. 

By  a  recent  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Michigan,  a  liberal 
appropriation  for  the  equipment  and  conducting  of  a  Physio- 
logical Laboratory  has  been  made;  and  Microscopes,  a  stere- 
opticon,  ephygmograph,  and  numerous  other  instruments  for 
extended  practical  work  have  been  procured,  and  are  in  daily 
use.  By  the  cooperation  of  the  Professors  of  Anatomy,  Phys- 
iology, and  Pathology,  and  under  proper,  efficient  direction, 
and  with  ample  assistance,  the  students  in  the  College  of  Med- 
icine and  Surgery,  without  additional  charge,  will  have  oppor- 
tunities of  practical  instruction  in  Experimental  Physiology^ 
in  Histology,  both  physiological  and  pathological;  and  this, 
suppleipented  by  instruction  in  Pathological  Anatomy  and 
Medical  Chemistry,  is  designed  to  afford  facilities  to  numbers 
for  minute  and  specific  scientific  study  and  research  'exceed- 
ingly rare  in  this  country,  the  want  of  which  is  deeply  felt  by 
all  advanced  medical  practitioners. 

Junior  students  will  have  an  opportunity  under  competent 
instruction  to  study  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
practically  by  dissecting  various  animals,  and  while  becoming 
fiimiliar  with  structures  and  tissues,  will  also  acquire  dexteri- 
ty in  the  use  of  instruments  preparatory  to  the  more  strictly 
professional  manipulations. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  combining  clinical  with 
didactic  instruction,  College  Clinics  have  for  years  past  been 
conducted  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  during  the  session, 
for  Medical,  Surgical  and  Opthalmic  patients.  These  are  ex- 
amined, prescribed  for,  and  when  necessary,  operated  upon 
before  the  class ;  and  large  numbers,  especially  of  chronic 
cases,  from  this  and  neighboring  States,  have  availed  them- 
selves of  these  privileges. 

By  the  liberality  of  the  last  two  Legislatures  of  the  State 
of  Michigan,  aided  by  the  city  of  Ann  Arbor,  and  under  the 
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care  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  a  Hospital  has  been  established, 
and  new  pavilion  buildings  have  been  erected  upon  the  Uni- 
versity grounds  of  sufficient  capacity  for  a  large  number  of 
patients.  It  is  now  thoroughly  equipped  and  well  supported, 
and  is  in  immediate  charge  of  a  competent  house  surgeon  and 
physician  and  an  experienced  matron.  The  whole  is  placed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  whose  mem- 
bers will  regularly  attend  (each  upon  such  cases  as  come  within 
his  special  department)  upon  the  patients,  and  will  give  careful 
clinical  instruction  in  the  wards  to  the  properly  qualified  stu- 
dents of  the  College. 

The  Hospital  will  be  kept  open  for  patients  applying  from 
this  and  other  States  during  the  whole  year,  the  only  restric- 
tion being  that  no  contagious  diseases  are  admitted. 

The  expense  to  patients  will  be  only  for  their  board  and  for 
unusual  appliances — the  services  of  the  Faculty  being  ren- 
dered gratuitously. 

Under  the  present  reorganization,  patients  are  much  better 
accomrpodated,  and  clinical  instruction  is  rendered  more  sys- 
tematic and  efficient  than  has  hitherto  been  possible. 

Besides  these  aids  in  study,  the  students  in  medicine  are 
allowed  free  access  to  the  general  botanical,  zoological  and  geo- 
logical cabinets  of  the  University,  which  are  estimated  so  con- 
tain 225,000  specimens.  The  General  Library  contains  about 
26,000  volumes,  of  which  some  2,000  arc  medical  works.  A 
complete  catalogue  of  the  library,  arranged  both  by  the  names 
of  authors  and  by  subjects,  is  accessible  to  all  students.  The 
leading  medical  periodicals  of  this  country  and  of  Europe  are 
taken  andkept  on  file  in  the  Library. 

VIL    FEES  AND  EXPENSES. 

The  fees,*  which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  are  as  followB: 
Matriculation  Fee. — Residents  of  Michigan,  $10 ;  non-re«h 
idents,  t25. 

Annual  Dues. — Residents  of  Michigan,  820;  non-residentB, 

$25. 


*No  portion  of  the  fees  can  be  reminded  to  students  who  leave  the  Unlvenity  during 
the  academic  year,  except  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 
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Graduation  Fee. — For  all  alike,  $10. 

The  admission  fee  is  paid  but  once,  and  entitles  the  student 

to  the  privileges  of  permanent  membership  in  any  department 

of  the  University.     The  annual  tax  is  paid  the  first  year,  and 

every  year  thereafter.    For  other   details  of  expenses,  see  pp. 

20-21. 

VIII.    TEXT  AND  REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

Any  of  the  following  text  books  in  each  department  will 
answer  the  necessities  of  the  sti:ident;  and  wherever  a  prefer- 
ence exists,  it  is  given  to  those  first  in  order  on  the  list. 

Anatomy. — Gray,  Wilson,  Leidy,Pea8lee,  Strieker. 

PHvaioLOGY. — Kiiss,  Kirkes,  Dalton,  Marshall.  For  Reference — 
Flint,  Carpenter,  Todd  and  Bowman,  Sanderson's  Hand-book  for  the 
Physiological  laboratory. 

Chemistry. — In'  General  Chemistry. — Miller's  Chemical  Physics, 
Miller's  Inorganic  Chemistry,  or  Eliot  and  Storer's  Manual  of  Chemis- 
try. For  Laboratory. — Douglas  and  Prescott's  AnalysiSjVaughan's  Phys- 
iological Chemistry,  Wormley  on  Poisons. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. — H.  C.  Wood,  Jr.,  StilU»,  War- 
ing, Ringer,  Biddle.  SpeckU  Subjects — Headland  on  the  Action  of  Med- 
icines, Anstie  on  Stimulants  and  Narcotics,  Harley  on  the  Old  Vegeta- 
ble Neurotics. 

Pathology  and  Pathological  Anatomy. — Wagner,  Green,  Rind- 
fleisch,  Billroth,  Paget,  Williams's  Principles.  For  Reference — Roki- 
tansky  and  Virchow. 

Obstetrics.-  Playfair,  Meadows,  Leishman,  Tyler  Smith,  Byford, 
Schrceder,  Cazeaux,  Hodge.  Special  Sabjects^T&nner  on  Pregnancy, 
Barnes  on  Obstetric  Operations,  Elliott's  Obstetric  Clinic,  Barker  on 
Puerperal  Diseases. 

Diseases  op  Women. — Thomas,  Byford,  Hewitt,  West,  Barnes, 
Hodge.  Special  Subjects — Tilt  on  Uterine  Therapeutics,  Klob  on  Path- 
ological Anatomy  of  the  Female  Sexual  Organs,  Peaslee  on  Ovarioto- 
my, Sims  on  Uterine  Surgery,  Emmet  on  Vesico- Vaginal  Fistula. 

Diseases  op  Children. — J.  L.  Smith,  Vogel,  Tanner,  Meigs,  and 
Pepper.  Special  Subjects— Eust&ce  Smith  on  the  Wasting  Diseases  of 
Infancy  and  Childhood,  Comb  on  the  Management  of  Infancy,  Routh 
on  Infant  Feeding,  Holmes  or  Guersant  on  the  Surgical  Diseases  of 
Children. 

Practice  op  Medicine. — Aitkin,  Edited  by  Clymer,  Niemeyer, 
Roberts,  Flint,  Watson,  Tanner,  Wood.  Special  Subjects.— WaXshe  or 
Flint  on  the  Lungs,  Williams  on  Pulmonary  Consumption,  Flint  or 
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Stokes  on  the  Heart,  Roberts  or  Beale  on  Urinary  Diseases,  Budd  oa 
the  Stomach,  Chambers  on  Indigestion,. Murchison  on  the  Liver,  Da 
Costa  on  Medical  Diagnosis,  Loomis  on  Physical  Diagnosis.  For  Rpj- 
^r«ic«.— Reynold's  System  of  Medicine,  Trousseau's  Clinical  Lecture«» 
Ziemssen's  Cyclopedia. 

Surgery.— Syme,  edited  by  Maclean,  P>ichsen,  Hamilton,  Druitt. 
Special  ^w^jerte— Billroth  on  Surgical  Pathology,  Hamilton  on  Fracture« 
and  Dislocations,  Bumstead  on  Venereal  Diseases,  Sayre  on  Chib  Foor^ 
Sir  Henry  Thompson  or  Gouley  on  Genito-Urinary  Organs,  C.  Henri 
I>eonard  on  Bandaging.  Jn  Minor  Surgery  and  Surgical  Appliances — 
Bell,  Le  Gros  Clarke,  Anaudale,  Wales,  Sargent.  For  Reference — 
Gross's  System  of  Surgery  and  Holmes's  System  of  Surgery. 

Ophtiialmolocjy  and  Otology. — On  th€  Eye. — Soelberg,  Wells,  St  ell - 
wag,  Metz,  Brown  on  the  Ophthalmoscope.  On  the  -Ear.— Roosa  or 
Toynbee  with  Hinton's  Supplement,  Burnett's  Treatise  on  the  Ear. 

The  student  who  is  commencing  a  course  of  reading  with- 
out an  instructor,  is  recommended  to  devote  the  most  of  liii* 
time  for  the  first  year  to  the  elementary  branches,  Anatomy^ 
Physiology,  and  Chemistry,  both  general  and  medical ;  then 
advancing  to  the  other  studies  to  select  one  of  the  first  men- 
tioned text-books  in  each  department,  passing  to  the  **  sj)ccia^ 
subjects^^  only  when  near  the  completion  of  the  course,  or  as 
he  may  desire  for  particular  reasons  to  become  more  fully  in- 
formed on  such  subjects.  The  books  mentioned  are  standard 
authorities,  and  will  form  a  good  nucleus  for  a  medical  library. 

IX.    ASSIGNMENT  OF  SEATS. 

Students  on  arriving  in  Ann  Arbor  can  obtain  necessary 
information  in  regard  to  rooms,  board,  etc.,  by  calling  at  th»> 
Steward's  office.  Seats  in^the  lecture  rooms  are  assigned  by  selec- 
tion to  students  in  the  order  of  registration  on  the  Treasurer's^ 
books,  and  according  to  the  class  they  are  to  enter ;  and  each 
student  is  expected  to  occupy  during  the  session  such  seat  a.-^ 
may  be  assigned  to  him.  In  the  advanced  lectures  the  gradu- 
ating clasSj^by  courtesy,  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  the  seat** 
nearest  the  operating  table  and  lecturer's  desk. 

Letters  of  inquiry  may  be  addressed  to  '*The  Dean  of  the 
Medical  Faculty,"  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

By  comparing  the  present  provisions  with  those  of  former 
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years  it  will  be  seen  that  very  great  advaucements  have  been 
made  in  the  means  bffered  for  a  complete  and  thorough  medical 
education.  The  plan  of  nine  months'  sessions  and  three  years' 
graded  course  in  medical  schools  in  this  country,  inaugurated 
by  Harvard  College,  has  been  followed  by  the  venerable  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  a  graded  course,  but  without  exten- 
sion of  the  length  of  the  sessions;  and  it  is  a  c  luse  of  congrat- 
ulation that  this  extension  of  the  course  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  long  since  Recommended  by  the  Faculty,  and  more 
recently  by  the  Alumni  of  this  College,  and  others  of  the  med- 
ical profession  of  the  State,  has  at  length  been  accomplished. 
The  great  importance  of  this  movement  must  be  evident  to  all 
who  appreciate  the  vast  extension  of  medical  science,  which 
has  occurred  since  medical  schools  were  established  among  us 
with  four  months'  terms,  or  who  compare  the  short  courses 
prevalent  in  this  country  with  those  so  much  longer  in 
Europe.  The  great  fault  with  many  American  medical  students 
is  a  desire  to  rush  speedily  over  their  course  of  study  and 
enter,  though  but  partially  prepared,  into  the  responsible 
duties  of  active  practice.  It  is  found,  however,  by  the  increase 
in  the  size  of  our  classes  since  the  extension  of  the  term  of 
instruction  has  been  effected,  that  there  are  already  many,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  number  will  increase,  who  desire  more 
thorough  and  extended  preparation,  and  that  since  by  the  lib- 
erality of  the  State  the  means  of  securing  this  thorough  train- 
ing are  put  within  their  reach,  still  more  who  have  talent,  en- 
ergy, perseverance  and  high  aims  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
increased  advantages  offered. 

In  the  plan  of  the  extended  course  provided,  and  which 
we  are  sure  it  will  be  for  the  interest  of  every  medical  student  to 
take,  the  attempt  has  been  made  so  to  combine  a  successive  or 
graded  course  of  study  with  reviews  by  repetition  of  the  more 
important  lectures,  as  to  obviate  the  serious  objection  of  dis- 
missing one  part  of  a  connected  subject  before  its  relations  to 
other  parts  can  be  seen  and  appreciated,  and  to  avoid  also  the 
confusion  incident  to  the  presentation  of  so  many  parts  of  the 
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general  subject  to  the  mind  of  the  student  at  the  same  time  and 
at  an  early  period  of  his  studies. 

This  extended  course  affords  time  for  the  teaching  and 
study  of  subjects  not  generally,  or  very  imperfectly,  taught  in 
our  public  schools — such  as  Ophthalmology,  Dermatology, 
Diseases  of  the  Mind,  Preventive  Medicine,  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence, Pathological  Anatomy,  etc.,  and  especially  will  it  give 
more  time  for  thorough  work  in  the  Laboratories  now  pro- 
vided. Though  not  fully  supplying  the  defects  of  preliminary 
education,  this  longer  course,  accompanied  with  repeated 
examinations  and  written  exercises,  will  supplement  such 
earlier  training  as  may  have  been  enjoyed,  and  of  itself  will  be 
a  most  efficient  means  of  mental  discipline,  and  of  literary  as 
3vell  as  scientific  culture. 

This  plan  which  has  been  adopted  with  the  view  of  avoid- 
ing the  impracticable  and  of  securing  real  and  decided  advance- 
ment, is  presented  in  the  hope  that  it  will  commend  itself  to 
the  judgment  and  support  of  the  profession.  Upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  have  encouraged  such  advance- 
ments by  repeated  recommendations,  the  schools  making  such 
improvements  should  be  able  to  depend  for  more  substantial 
encouragement  than  mere  advice.  Should  physicians  while 
professing  a  desire  for  reform,  send  the  students  whom  they 
control  to  schools  where  diplomas  are  soonest  and  most 
easily  obtained,  the  cause  of  advanced  medical  education 
must  suffer.  Upon  their  consistency  and  practical  efforts 
for  reform,  the  success  of  these  experiments  must  depend. 

In  answer  to  many  inquiries,  it  is  thought  desirable  more 
explicitly  to  state,  that  no  previous  study  of  medicine  is 
required  for  admission  to  the  college — any  person  of  proper 
age  and  character,  and  having  the  requisite  elementary  English 
education  being  eligible  to  enter. 

Should  students  be  ready  to  commence  the  study  of 
medicine  near  the  opening  of  the  term  in  October,  it  is  advised 
that  they  enter  the  college  at  once  and  remain  during  their 
three  years  of  pupilage — ^the  instruction  in  the  graded  course 
being  adapted  to  beginners.    Should  it  be  convenient  to  com- 
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mence  medical  studies  at  a  period  distant  from  the  beginning 
of  the  collie  year,  they  should  procure  one  of  the  text  books  in 
Anatomy  (Gray's),  in  Physiology,  in  Chemistry,  and  perhaps 

in  General  Pathology  and  in  Materia  Medica,  and  a  Medical 

• 

Dictionary.  A  study  of  such  works,  even  without  a  preceptor, 
will  afford  some  general  acquaintance  with  these  fundamental 
subjects,  and  will,  at  least,  give  a  knowledge  of  terms  which 
will  be  of  service  in  more  readily  comprehending  the  lecturer- 
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I.   i)p:partment  of  law. 

In  this  Department  it  has  been  the  constant  endeavor  of  the 
Faculty  to  make  the  instruction  imparted  and  the  advantages 
afforded  equal  to  any  attainable  elsewhere  in  the  country ;  and 
in  this  tliey  believe  they  have  been  entirely  successful.  No 
effort  will  be  spared  to  make  the  department  deserve  in  the 
future  a  prosperity  like  that  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed.  A  spacious 
building  is  devoted  to  its  accommodation,  with  ample  debating 
and  society  rooms,  and  in  every  respect  the  conveniences  of  the 
department  are  exceptionally  good. 

II.    TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  requisites  for  admission  are,  that  the  candidate  shall 
be  not  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  be  furnished  with 
a  certilicate  giving  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  char- 
acter. Some  previous  reading  in  the  law  is  desirable,  but  it  is 
not  absolutely  required,  though  it  is  expected  that  all  students 
will  be  well  grounded  in  at  least  a  good  English  education,  and 
capable  of  making  use  of  the  English  language  with  accu- 
racy and  propriety.  The  course  of  instruction  for  the  two 
terms  has  been  carefully  arranged,  with  a  view  to  enable  stu- 
dents to  enter  profitably  at  any  stage  of  their  studies,  and  it 
is  not  important  which  course  of  lectures  is  first  taken. 

in.    COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  design  of  the  Department  is  to  give  instruction  that 
shall  fit  students  for  practice  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The 
course  will  embrace  the  several  branches  of  Constitutional, 
International,  Maritime,  Commercial  and  Criminal  Law,  Med- 
ical Jurisprudence,  and  the  Jurisprudence  of  the  United  States ; 
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and  will  include  such  instruction  in  Common  Law  and  Equity- 
Pleading,  Evidence  and  Practice  as  will  lay  a  substantial  foun- 
<lation  for  practice  in  all  departments  of  law. 

The  course  will  be  continued  through  a  period  of  two  years, 
with  one  term  in  each  year,  commencing  on  the  first  day  of 
October,  and  continuing  until  the  Law  Commencement  in  the 
last  week  of  March  ensuing.  Ten  lectures  with  accompanying 
examinations  will  be  delivered  each  week  during  the  term.  For 
one  year  they  embrace  the  following  subjects: 

The  Origin  and  History  of  Equity  Jurisprudence. 

The  General  Heads  of  PZquity  Procedure  i^id  Nature  and  Forms  of 
£>]uitable  Remedies. 

Criminal  Law,  and  Medical  Questions  bearing  on  it; 

The  Laws  of  Evidence,  and  their  application  to  Legal  Proceeding; 

Contracts ; 

Title  to  pv?rsonal  Property  by  Gift,  Inheritance,  Sale,  Mortgage, 
Assignment,  and  by  Operation  of  Law ; 

Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Note«<,  and  Commercial  Law 
generally ; 

Estates  in  Real  Property  ;  Eiisements; 

Title  to  Real  Property ;  Domestic  Relatione. 

For  the  year  following  the  following  subjects : 

Some  Special  Head-s  of  Evidence,  and  Equity  Jurisprudence; 

Equity  Pleadings  and  Practice;  Jurisprudence  of  the  United 
^t^it  es ; 

Shippin«(  and  Aduiiralty;  Bailments; 

Agency;  tlic  Linv  of  Corporations;  Common  Law  Pleading  and 
Prai-rice;  Constitutional  Law;  Partnership;  Uses  and  Trust;  Wills, 
their  Execution,  Revocation,  and  Construction. 

The  Administration  and  Distribution  of  E^t^ites  of  Deceased 
Persons. 

Moot  Courts  are  liold  from  time  to  time  during  the  term, 
for  the  .argument  of  cases  previously  given  out  by  the  Profes- 
fiors  by  students  designated  to  discuss  them.  They  will  be 
presided  over  by  the  Professor  lecturing  for  the  day,  who,  at 
the  conclusion  will  review  the  arguments  and  give  his  decision 
upon  the  points  involved.  Club  Courts  will  also  be  organized 
among  the  students,  to  be  arranged  and  conducted  by  them- 
selves, with  such  assistance  from  the  members  of  the  Faculty 
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as  may  be  desired.    These  Courts,  thus  far,  have  been  found 
alike  interesting  and  useful  to  those  who  have  participated  in 

them. 

IV.  LIBRARY. 

A  well  selected  and  very  useful  Law  Library  is  open  for 
consultation  by  students  at  all  reasonable  hours.  The  rooms 
of  the  Professors  are  near  the  Library,  and  they  will  be  ready 
at  all  times  to  furnish  to  students  aid  in  their  studies  and 
investigations.  The  General  Library  of  the  University  is  also 
at  all  times  open  to  the  students  of  this  department. 

V.  DEGREES. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  will  be  conferred  upon 
such  students  as  shall  pursue  the  full  course  of  two  years  in 
this  department,  and  pass  an  approved  examination.  It 
will  also  be  conferred  upon  those  who,  having  attended 
another  Law  School  for  a  period  equal  to  one  year  of  our 
course,  or  practiced  law  for  one  term  under  a  license  from 
the  highest  court  of  general  jurisdiction  in  any  State,  shall  also 
pursue  one  year's  course  in  this  department,  and  pass  a  like 
examination.  In  Michigan,  the  degree  entitles  the  resident 
graduate  to  an  immediate  Jicense  to  practice  in  all  the  courts 
of  the  State. 

Candidates  for  degrees  will  be  required  to  prepare  and 
deposit  with  the  Faculty,  at  least  one  month  before  graduation, 
a  dissertation  not  less  than  forty  folios  in  length,  upon  some 
legal  subject  selected  by  themselves.  These  theses  will  l»e 
filed  and  preserved  in  the  Library. 

VI.    BOOKS. 

While  several  copies  of  each  of  the  leading  text-books  will 
be  found  in  the  Library,  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  stu- 
dents should  supply  themselves  with  such  as  they  may  need 
at  their  rooms.  The  Professors  will  lend  them  aid  in  making 
proper  selections,  and  no  loss  will  be  incurred,  as  the  books  will 
be  found  essential  in  subsequent  practice.  Students  will  find 
that  it  will  greatly  facilitate  their  studies  to  have  them  at  hand 
at  all  times. 
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VII.  FEES  AND  EXPENSES.  tf 

The  fees,*  which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  are  as  follows : 

mATBicuLATiON  FfiE. — Residents  of  Michigan,  $10;  non- 
residents, $25.  ^ 

Annual  Dues. — Residents  of  Michigan,  $20;  non-residents, 
$25. 

Graduation  Fee. — For  all  alike,  $10. 

The  admission  fee  is  paid  but  once,  and  entitles  the  student 
to  the  privileges  of  permanent  membership  in  any  department 
of  the  University.  The  annual  tax  is  paid  the  first  year,  and 
every  year  thereafter.     For  other  details  of  expenses  see  pp. 

20-21 

VIII.  GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  Faculty  are  frequently  applied  to  by  letter  for  advice 
upon  the  question  of  whether  it  is  desirable  to  enter  upon  the 
study  of  law,  and  acquire  some  general  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples, before  admission  to  the  Department.  It  is  some- 
what difficult  to  lay  down  general  rules  that  can  be  advanta- 
geously applied  in  all  cases,  but  the  Faculty  are  of  opinion 
that  for  the  first  year  at  least,  more  positive  benefit  is  received 
from  the  lectures,  and  more  positive  advancement  in  the  law 
made,  by  students  who  have  read  before  coming,  at  least  the 
Commentaries  of  Blackstone,  than  by  those  who  are  beginners 
here.  But  the  Faculty  are  aware  of  thciidifficuljy  experienced 
by  the  student  in  giving  proper  direction  to  his  reading  and 
investigation  at  the  beginning ;  and  they  do  not  therefore  make 
it  a  condition  of  admission  that  there  shall  1>e  any  prior  read- 
ing in  law  whatever.  The  want  of  such  prior  reading  will, 
doubtless,  in  many  cases,  be  fully  compensated  in  the.  aid  the 
beginner  may  receive  here  in  the  outset.  It  is  not  often  that 
the  student  receives  the  needed  assistance  except  in  law 
schools.  The  active  practitioner  engrossed  with  th§  cares  of 
business,  cannot — or  at  least,  as  proved  by  experience,  does 
not — furnish  the  students  who  place  themselves  in  his  charge, 
the  attention  and  assistance  essential  to  give  a  correct  direction 

*  No  portion  of  the  fees  can  be  reftinded  to  students  who  leave  the  University  dnr- 
log  the  academic  year,  except  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 
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to  their  reading,  and  to  teach  them  to  apply  it  usefully  and 
aptly  in  their  subsequent  professional  life.  The  reading  of  a 
student  in  a  law  office  is  practically  the  study  of  the  law 
by  himself,  and  without  assistance ;  and  he  neither  acquires 
that  familiarity  with  books,  and  that  facility  of  reference 
which  it  will  be  the  aim  of  this. department  to  assist  in  acquir- 
ing, nor  learns  anything  of  the  practical  application  of  legal 
principles,  beyond  what  he  may  pick  up  from  observation  of 
the  practice  of  his  preceptor.  The  effort  here  will  be  to  make 
not  theoretical  merely,  but  practical  lawyers ;  not  to  te(j-ch  prin- 
ciples merely,  but  how  to  apply  them.  To  this  end,  the  Moot 
Court  will  be  made  the  forum  for  the  discussion  of  such  prac- 
tical questions  as  must  frequently  arise  in  a  professional  career, 
at  the  bar ;  and  the  attention  of  the  Faculty  will  be  directed 
not  less  to  the  application  of  the  points  discussed  to  actual 
cases,  than  to  the  elucidation  of  the  legal  questions.  An  op- 
portunity will  be  afforded  all  the  senior  students  to  partici- 
pate in  this  court,  and  they  will  at  all  times  have  such  assist- 
ance in  their  Club  Courts  as  they  find  themselves  in  need  of. 

While  thus  endeavoring  to  impart  legal  knowledge,  the 
fact  wiU  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  a  high  moral  standard  is  a 
most  important  requisite  to  a  successful  and  honorable  career; 
and  no  pains  will  be  spared  in  impressing  this  fact  upon  stu- 
dents, and  in  inculcating  a  high  tone  of  professional  ethics  and 
action. 

Those  who  desire  any  further  information  concerning  the 
Law  Department,  may  make  their  inquiries  of  Hon.  T.  M. 
CooLEY,  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty. 
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Homoeopathic  Medical  College. 


I.    ENLARGED  AND  EXTENDED  INSTRUCTION. 

The  provision  of  the  Legislature  has  enabled  the  Board  of 
Regents  to  meet  the  growing  demands  for  a  more  advanced 
medical  education  by  extending  the  course  of  teaching  from  six 
to  nine  months  in  each  year,  and  by  enlarging  the  curriculum. 
Henceforth  the  session  includes  the  entire  University  year, 
<*xtending  from  October  first  to  July  first. 

Students  who  matriculated  before  the  session  of  1877-8  will 
be  allowed  to  complete  the  course  according  to  the  plan  of 
teaching  in  force  when  they  entered,  and  such  of  them  as  may 
desire  so  to  do,  can  present  themselves  for  graduation  at  the 
f'nd  of  the  first  six  months  of  the  session.  All  are,  however, 
advised  to  complete  the  nine  months'  course — the  last  three 
months  of  which  will  embrace  subjects  not  touched  upon  in 
the  first  six. 

In  addition  to  this  extension  of  the  term,  a  graded  courses 
to  include  three  years'  study  will  be  ])n)vided.  The  first  year 
of  this  course  will  include  Anatomy,  Histology,  Physiology, 
i'hemistry,  and  Materia  Medica,  with  the  necessary  practical 
work  in  the  Chemical  and  Physiological  Laboratories.  This 
years'  Materia  Medica  Work  will  be  devoted  to  teaching  the 
source,  nature,  origin  and  method  of  preparing  remedies,  with 
their  physiological  action  and  a  general  survey  of  their 
imthogenesis. 

In  the  second  year  the  ai)ove  studies  will  be  reviewed,  and 
the  student  will  take  up  Pathology,  Pathological  Anatomy, 
Chemistry,  in  its  application  to  Physiology  and  Pathology,  and 
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Hygiene  or  Preventive  Medicine.  The  Materia  Medica  work 
of  this  year  will  consist  of  special  analyses  and  syntheses  of 
drug-provings.  In  addition  the  student  will  attend  such 
didactic  and  clinical  lectures  on  the  Practical  Branches  as  his 
progress  shall  render  advisable. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  final  examinations  will  be  held 
in  Anatomy,  Histology,  Chemistry,  and  Preventive  Medicine. 

In  the  third  year,  Pathology  and  Pathological  Anatomy  will 
be  reviewed,  and  the  student  will  enter  upon  Ophthalmology, 
Obstetrics,  Diseases  of  Women  andChildren,  Surgery,  and  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  with  practical  instruction  in 
Diagnosis  and  Treatuient. 

In  this  course  Therapeutics  and  Experimental  Pathogeuesy 
will  be  taught — the  latter  with  all  the  aids  of  the  Chemical  and 
Physiological  Laboratories.  Every  opportunity  will  be  given 
to  those    desiring  to   make  original   investigations    in  drug 

« 

action. 

This  course  is  for  the  present  elective,  but  after  the  session 
of  1878-9,  no  student  shall  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  who  has  not  passed  a  thorough  and  satis- 
factory examination  on  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  extended 
course,  and  who  has  not  been  in  regular  attendance  upon 
Medical  Lectures  in  this  or  some  other  respectable  school  of 
Medicine  for  <at  least  two  full  courses,  the  last  of  which  must 
have  been  in  this  College;  and  after  the  session  of  1878-9  grad- 
uation will  occur  only  at  the  June  Commencement. 

The  final  examination  of  all  futui-c  matriculates  will  be 
conducted,  in  part  at  least,  in  writing ;  and  during  the  last  ses- 
sion each  candidate  for  graduation  will  be  required  to  submit 
to  written  examinations,  and  may  be  called  upon  to  write  upon 
some  theme  assigned  by  the  instructor  or  selected  by  the  stu- 
dent: the  essay,  if  required,  to  be  defended  before  the  class. 
In  consequence  of  these  exercises  a  final  thesis  will  not  be 
required. 

Properly  qualified  students  may  enter  the  College  at  any 
time,  and  pursue  such  of  the  studies  therein  taught  as  they 
may  select,  and  they  shall  receive  special  certificates  for-the 
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time  spent  and  the  study  or  studies  pursued.  By  action  of  the 
Regents  special  rates  have  been  established  for  the  benefit  of 
such  students.  For  practical  laboratory  work  this  arrange- 
ment affords  an  opportunity  of  which  it  is  hoped  many  will 
be  glad  to  avail  themselves,  and  the  advantages  are  second  to 
none  in  America. 

The  Board  of  Regents  have  enacted  that  lienceforth  all 
examinations  of  matriculates  of  this  College  for  its  degree 
shall  be  made  by  its  Faculty  and  its  Board  of  Examiners. 

II.  THE  LECTURE  COURSE. 

In  accordance  with  these  arrangements  the  fourth  annual 
course  of  lectures  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  October 
1st,  1879,  and  continue  until  the  last  Wednesday  of  June,  1880, 
with  a  recess  during  the  holidays. 

Four  lectures  will  be  delivered  daily ;  and  during  the  course 
frequent  examinations  will  take  place  upon  the  subjects  pre- 
sented in  the  lectures.  Clinics  are  held  in  the  college  every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  for  both  medical  and  surgical  cases, 
at  which  time  examinations  are  made,  prescriptions  given,  and 
surgical  operations  performed,  gratuitously  to  patients,  in  the 
presence  of  the  class. 

III.  TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Every  candidate  for  admission  to  this  college  must  be 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  must  present  to  the  Dean  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  good  moral  character.  Unless  already  a  ma- 
triculate of  the  University  or  a  graduate  of  some  respectable 
college,  academy  or  high  school,  every  candidate  shall  be  ex- 
amined as  to  his  previous  education  and  his  fitness  to  enter 
upon  and  appreciate  the  technical  study  of  medicine.  The 
diploma  or  certificate  of  graduation  from  such  institutions  must 
be  presented  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  by  the  candidate  in 
order  to  secure  exemption  from  the  examination,  which  will 
be  in  writing,  and  will  cover  the  ordinary  branches  of  an  En- 
glish education.  This  examination  is  not  yet  so  exacting  in  its 
demands  as  we  hope  to  be  able  to  make  it  before  long,  but  it  is 
intended  to  test  the  student's  acquaintance  with  the  funda- 
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mental  branches  of  an  English  education,  and  his  general  in- 
telligence and  capacity  to  appreciate  and  profit  by  professional 
instruction. 

Examinations  will  be  held  at  2  p.  m.  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, September  29  and  30,  1879.  Candidates  are  required  t<> 
present  themselves  on  one  of  those  days,  as  they  are  expecterl 
to  be  in  attendance  on  the  first  dav  of  the  term,  at  which  time 
the  regular  course  of  instruction  will  commence.  To  provide 
for  cases  in  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  candidatci? 
to  be  present  at  this  time,  supplementary  examinations  will  be- 
held at  such  times  as  may  be  determined  upon  by  tlie  Faculty, 
but  no  excuse,  except  of  an  urgent  character,  will  bo  accepted 
for  failure  to  appear  at  the  first  examination.  Certificates  of 
attendance  are  given  fpr  the  actual  period  of  attendance  only. 

Before  admission  to  examination  every  student  is  required 
to  present  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  the  Treasurer's  receipt 
for  the  payment  of  the  matriculation  fees  and  annual  dues. 
It  will  therefore  be  necessary  for  the  candidates  to  apply  first 
to  the  Steward  at  his  office  in  the  University  Hall,  register  their 
names  as  students  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery^ 
and  then  pay  their  fees  to  the  Treasurer.  In  case  of  rejection,  the 
moneys  j^aid  preliminary  to  examination  will  be  refunded  bv" 
the  Treasurer. 

IV.    ADMISSION  OF  WOMEN. 

Recognizing  the  equality  of  rights  of  both  sexes  to  the  high- 
est educational  advantages,  the  Board  of  Regents,  a  few  years 
since,  made  provision  for  the  medical  education  of  women,  and 
they  are  now  admitted  to  this  College,  as  to  all  other  departmentj* 
of  the  University,  on  the  same  conditions  that  are  required  of 
men.  It  is  proper  to  state,  however,  in  answer  to  numerous 
inquiries  which  are  made  on  this  point,  that  the  course  of 
instruction  for  women,  though  equal  in  all  respects  to  that 
provided  for  the  men,  is  for  the  most  part,  given  separately, 
the  two  classes  being  together  in  the  lecture  room,  however,  in 
the  department  of  General  Chemistry.  Ample  provision  ha* 
been  made  for  the  women's  classes  in  the  way  of  lecture  rooms, 
dissecting  rooms,  etc. 
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V.    CONDITIONS  OF  GRADUATION. 

Those  candidates  preparing  to  graduate  at  the  close  of  their 
j^econd  course  of  lectures,  must  announce  tlieir  intention  at  the 
beginning  of  that  course,  in  order  to  receive  those  repeated 
examinations  necessary  to  attest  their  qualifications. 

Those  proposing  to  receive  the  full  three  years'  graded 
course  before  presenting  themselves  for  graduation,  must  an- 
nounce their  intention  to  the  Dean  at  the  time  of  their 
matriculation,  or  whenever  they  have  thus  determined,  so  that 
they  may  be  classified,  and  receive  proper  directions  respecting 
attendance  and  exercises,  and  have  proper  places  assigned  them 
at  the  various  lectures  they  may  attend,  and  that  records  may 
be  kept  of  their  attendance  and  progress.  They  will  from 
time  to  time  receive  certificates  of  attendance,  and  of  their 
standing  on  the  subjects  in  which  they  have  been  fully  exam- 
ined. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  all 
students  must  present  evidence  ot  tlie  possession  of  a  good 
moral  character,  of  being  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  having 
been  engaged  in  the  study  of  Practical  Anatomy  and  Practical 
Chemistry,  and  of  having  purstled  the  regular  study  of  medi- 
cine for  the  period  of  three  years,  but  to  encourage  a  higher  grade 
of  preliminary  acquirements,  and  in  recognition  of  the  value  to 
a  candidate  of  an  extended  course  of  scientific  and  literary 
studies,  an  allowance  of  six  months  from  the  term  of  med- 
ical studies  is  made  in  favor  of  graduates  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  this  University,  and  of  other  respectable 
literary  colleges ;  and  also  in  acknowledgement  of  the  amount 
of  medical  knowledge  obtained  in  a  full  course  of  Pharmaceut- 
ical study,  an  allowance  of  twelve  months  is  made  for  gradu- 
ates in  the  Department  of  Pharmacy  in  thia  University. 

VI.    FACILITIES  FOR  INSTRUCTION. 

Students  in  this  college  will  receive  instruction  in  Materia 
Medica,  Therapeutics,  and  Experimental  Pathogenesy  from 
Prof.  Jones ;  in  Theory  and  Practice,  and  Clinical  Medicine 
from  Prof.  Gatchell ;  in  Surgery,  from  Prof.  Franklin.    Obstet- 
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rical  and  Gynceeological  Therapeutics  will  be  taught  jointly  by 
Professors  Gatchell  and  Franklin  for  the  present. 

For  all  other  studies  the  students  will  attend  the  lectures  in 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  the  lectures  and 
Demonstrations  in  the  Chemical  and  Physiological  Laborato- 
ries. While  in  attendance  upon  such  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions they  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  accorded  to 
students  in  said  Department,  and  shall  conform  to  all  the 
requirements  of  said  Department,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the 
branches  which  they  pursue. 

Liberal  provision  is  made  by  the  Board  of  Regents  for  illus- 
trating the  various  branches  of  instruction  by  plates,  prepara- 
tions, specimens  and  apparatus.  The  department  of  chemis- 
try arid  chemical  physics  is  probably  unsurpassed,  if  indeed 
it  is  equalled,  in  the  extent  and  thoroughness  of  its  equip- 
ments, by  that  of  any  medical  college  in  the  country.  The 
museums,  containing  several  thousand  specimens,  comprise  a 
valuable  collection^  of  bones,  amply  illustrating  both  physio- 
logical and  pathological  conditions  of  fill  ages,  and  showing 
the  processes  of  dentition,  of  g?!)wth,  and  of  decay  in  the 
osseous  system,  dried  preparations,  normal  and  abnormal,  of 
the  dififerent  tissues  of  the  body,  including  muscles,  blood  ves- 
sels, nerves,  etc.;  models  and  casts  illustrating  skin  diseases, 
tumors,  and  pathological  changes  in  the  various  organs.  In 
the  sections  devoted  to  compaurative  embryology  and  craniol- 
ogy,  and  in  human  embryology,  and  the  diseases  of  women,  the 
collections  are  especially  interesting.  The  specimens  of  mon- 
strosities, both  single  and  double,  of  man  and  the  lower  ani- 
mals, are  very  numerous  and  instructive. 

Beside  these  aids  in  study,  the  students  in  medicine  are 
allowed  free  access  to  the  general  botanical,  zoological  and  geo- 
logical cabinets  of  the  University,  which  are  estimated  to  con- 
tain 225,000  specimens.  The  scientific  and  philosophical  lec- 
tures collateral  to  medicine,  which  are  given  in  the  Literary 
Department,  are  also  open  to  our  students.  The  General  Libra- 
ry contains  about  26,000  volumes,  of  which  some  2,000  are  med- 
ical works.   A  complete  catalogue  of  the  Library,  arranged  both 
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by  the  names  of  authors  and  by  subjects,  is  accessible  to  all 
students.  The  leading  medical  periodicals  of  this  country  and 
of  Europe  are  taken  and  kept  on  file  in  the  Library. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  an  ample  supply 
of  material  for  the  purposes  of  practical  anatomy  has  been 
secured,  and  special  attention  will  be  devoted  to  rendering  this 
important  study  as  advantageous  as  possible  to  the  student. 
Experience  has  shown  that  material  can  be  purchased  here 
abundantly  and  at  reasonable  rates. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  in  the  United  States,  and  every  student  before  he  can 
receive  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  is  required  to  take  a  course  of 
practical  medical  chemistry,  which  requires,  according  to  the 
expertness  of  the  student,  from  ten  to  sixteen  weeks  of  I-^vbor- 
atory  work  for  two  or  three  hours  each  afternoon  when  the 
lectures  are  not  being  delivered. 

The  required  work  in  the  Laboratory  of  Chemistry  consists 
of  two  branches,  Qualitative  Chemistry,  and  the  Analysis  of 
Urine.  In  the  first  branch — Qualitative  Chemistry — students 
are  taken  in  classes  of  not  over  forty  each,  for  daily  drill  in  the 
class-room,  to  direct  the  daily  practice  in  the  Laboratory.  The 
work  of  each  class  continues  about  seven  weeks,  after  a  week 
of  class  drill  in  notation,  the  classes  commencing  on  October 
1st,  November  20th,  January  16th,  March  11th,  and  April  25th. 
Secondly,  Analysis  of  Urine,  in  daily  Laboratory  practice,  for 
five  to  seven  weeks,  with  accompanying  lectures. 

Two  extended  optional  courses  have  been  established, 
one  in  Physiological  and  Pathological  Chemistry,  and  another 
in  Toxicology.  The  first  will  embrace  analysis  of  the  Blood, 
Urine,  Gastric  Juice,  Brain,  Bile,  Bone,  Muscles,  and  other  fluids 
and  solids  of  the  body.  The  second  will  embrace  courses  of 
Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis,  and  the  special  exami- 
nation of  foods  and  of  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  poisoned  ani- 
mals, for  the  detection  of  the  various  mineral  and  organie 
poisons.  Each  of  these  special  courses  not  required  for  grad- 
uation employs  about  one  collegiate  year  of  Laboratory  work. 

Neither  of  these  extended  courses  will  be  required  for  grad- 
es 
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uation.  They  arc  designed  for  those  who  make  a  speciality  of 
such  work,  and  neither  will  require  a  longer  time  of  Labora- 
tory attendance  than  one  collegiate  year. 

Those  who  attend  either  of  those  courses,  and  who  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination  upon  the  subjects  at  the  conclusion, 
will  receive  a  certificate  for  the  same. 

For  further  details  of  Laboratory  advantages  and  work,  see 
pp.  63-(>5. 

By  a  recent  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Michigan,  a  liberal 
appropriation  for  the  eiiuipment  and  conducting  of  a  Physio- 
logical Laboratory  lias  been  made;  and  Microscopes,  a  stere- 
opticon,  sphygmograph,  and  numerous  other  instruments  for 
extended  practical  work  have  been  procured,  and  are  in  daily 
use.  By  the  cooperation  of  the  Professors  of  Anatomy,  Phys- 
iology, and  Pathology,  and  under  proper,  efficient  direction » 
and  with  ample  asssistance,  the  students  of  this  College  without 
additional  charge,  will  have  opportunities  of  practical  instruc- 
tion in  Experimental  Physiology^  in  Histology,  both  physio- 
logical and  pathological;  and  this,  supplemented  by  instruc- 
tion in  Pathological  Anatomy  and  Medical  Chemistry,  i^ 
designed  to  afibrd  facilities  to  numbers  for  minute  and  spe- 
cific scientific  study  and  research  exceedingly  rare  in  thi.-* 
country,  the  want  of  which  is  deeply  felt  by  all  advanced  med- 
ical practitioners. 

While  all  students  in  the  Department  are  admitted  to  thi.s 
Laboratory,  the  Faculty  would  suggest  to  those  who  desire  to 
enter  it,  that  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  them  to  make  them- 
selves familiar  before  admission  to  the  medical  school  with  the 
general  facts  of  Biology  and  of  Physiology,  by  such  dissections 
and  experiments  as  are  described  in  the  little  manuals  of  Hux- 
ley and  Martin,  and  of  Foster  and  Langle3\  Instruction  in 
these  topics  is  given  in  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science 
and  the  Arts  in  this  and  some  other  Universities. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  combining  clinical  with 
didactic  instruction,  College  Clinics  will  be  conducted  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  during  the  session,  for  Medical, 
Surgical  and  Ophthalmic  patients.    These  are  examined,  pre- 
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•cribed  for,  and  when  necessary,  operated    upon  before  the 

* 

class ;  and  large  numbers,  especially  of  chronic  cases,  from 
this  and  neighboring  States,  have  availed  themselves  of  these 
privileges. 

By  the  liberality  of  the  last  two  Legislatures  of  the  State 
of  Michigan,  aided  by  the  city  of  Ann  Arbor,  and  under  the 
care  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  a  Hospital  has  been  established, 
and  new  pavilion  buildings  have  been  erected  upon  the  Uni- 
versity grounds  of  sufficient  capacity  for  a  large  number  of 
patients.  It  is  now  thoroughly  equipped  and  well  supported, 
and  is  in  immediate  charge  of  a  competent  house  surgeon  and 
physician  and  an  experienced  matron.  A  ])ortion  is  placed 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Faculty  of  this  College 
whose  members  will  regularly  attend  (each  upon  such  cases  as 
eome  within  his  special  department)  upon  the  patients,  and  will 
give  careful  clinical  instruction  in  the  wards  to  all  medical 
students. 

The  Hospital  will  be  kept  open  for  patients  applying  fronh 
this  and  other  States  during  the  whole  year,  the  only  restric- 
tion being  that  no  contagious  diseases  are  admitted. 

The  expense  to  patients  will  be  only  for  their  board  and  for 
unusual  appliances. 

Under  the  present  reorganization,  and  with  an  opportunity - 
for  Homoeopathic  treatment,  it  is  expected  that  patients  wilL 
be  much  better  accommodated,  and  clinical  instruction  ren- 
dered more  systematic  and  efficient  than  has  hitherto  been 

possible. 

VII.    FEES  AND  EXPENSES. 

The  fees,*  which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  are  as  follows : 

Matriculation  Fee. — Residents  of  Michigan,  $10 ;  non-res- 
idents, $25. 

Annual  Dues. — Residents  of  Michigan,  $20;  non-residents, 
$25. 

Graduation  Fee. — For  all  alike,  $10. 

Graduates  of  any  reputable  college  are  admitted  to  all  the 


*No  portion  of  the  fees  c&n  be  refiinded  to  students  nf  ho  leave  the  University  during 
ttie  aeademic  year,  except  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 
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privileges  of  the  matriculate,  save  that  of  obtaining  the  degree, 
on  the  payment  of  the  annual  dues  as  residents  or  non-resi- 
dents. Such  students  after  passing  examination,  may  receive 
s,  special  certificate,  signed  by  the  President  of  the  University, 
for  each  study  pursued. 

The  admission  fee  is  paid  but  once,  and  entitles  the  student 
to  the  privileges  of  permanent  membership  in  any  department 
of  the  University.  The  annual  tax  is  paid  the  first  year,  and 
every  year  thereafter. 

There  are  neither  dormitories  nor  commons  connected  with 
the  University.  Students  obtain  board  and  lodging  in  private 
families  for  from  three  to  five  dollars  per  week.  Clubs  are  also 
ibrmed,  in  which  the  cost  of  good  board  is  from  one  dollar  and 
A  half  to  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  week.    Room  rent  varies 

■ 

from  seventy-five  cents  to  two  dollars  per  week  for  each  student. 

It  is  proper  to  say,  in  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  that 
the  University  does  not  undertake  to  furnish  manual  labor  to 
:students;  yet  a  considerable  number  of  students  find  in  the 
vcity  opportunities  for  remunerative  employment. 

It  is  also  proper  to  state  that,  in  no  seat  of  a  prominent 
inelitution  of  learning  in  this  country,  are  the  necessary 
expenses  of  living  and  procuring  supplies  of  every  kind  less 
than  at  Ann  Arbor.  Books,  instruments,  and  all  other  appli- 
ances for  the  work  of  students  are  kept  constantly  on  hand, 
and  are  afiForded  at  as  low  prices  as  elsewhere. 

IX.  TEXT  AND  REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

Anatomy. — Gray,  Wilson.    For  Reference. — Sharj)ey  and  Quain. 
Histology. — Frey,  Strieker,  Rutherford. 
Microscopy. — Beale,  Frey. 

Physiolooy. — Flint,  Dalton,  Foster.  For  Reference— Fiintf  larger 
work;    Carpenter,  Todd's  Cyclopoedia,  Todd  and  Bowman,  edited  by 

Beale. 

Chemistky.— Barker,  Roscoe,  Bloxam,  Douglas  and  Prescolt*s  An- 
alysis. 

Toxicology. — Christison,  Taylor. 

Pathology. — Wagner  (general),  Bilroth  (surgical),  Paget,  (surgi- 
cal), Virchow,  Cellular  Pathology/. 
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Patholooicaj^  Anatomy.— Wi Iks  and  Moxon,  Jones  and  Sieveking^ 
Rindfleisch,  Orth.    For  Reference. — Wedl,  Hasse,  Rokitansky. 

Materia  Mkdica  and  Therapeutics. — LUienthaVs  Therapeutics. 
Hughes's  Pharmacodynamics;  Herring's  Condensed  Materia  Medica  ; 
Hall's  Jahr;  New  Remedies, 2d  edition;  Hahnemann's  Organon, Mate- 
ria Medica  Pura, Chronic Disease.H ;  Allen's  Encyclopedia;  Hartmann's^ 
Homoeopathic  Remedies.  For  Reference — H.  C.  Wood,  Bartholow, 
Stills,  Phillips,  Ringer;  Christison,  or  Taylor  on  Poisons;  Harley's  Old; 
Vegetable  Neurotics,  Report  of  the  Edinburg  Committee  on  the  Action. 
of  Mercury  on  theBiliary  Secretion. 

N.  B. — Phillips  and  Ringer  are  especially  recommended  to  such 
graduates  as  contemplate  studying  Homoeopathy. 

Experimental  Patiiogenesy.    Hahnemann's  Organon,  WenselhoefV^ 
TVanslation.     Brunton's  Investigation  of  the  Action  of  Medicines^ 
Part  I.     Ott'a  Action  of  Medicines.    Handbook  for  the  PhyHologicar 
Letboratory,  edited  by  J.  Burdon-Sanderson.    Manual  of  Chemical  Physi- 
ology.    Thudicum. 

Obstetrics. — GueruHey,  Leadatn^  Meadows,  Leishman,  Tyler^ 
Smith,  Byford,  Milne,  Schroeder,  Cazeaux,  Hodge.  Special  Subjects — 
Tanner  on  Pregnancy,  Barnes  on  Obstetric  Operations,  Elliott's  Obstet- 
ric Clinic,  Barker  on  the  Puerperal  Diseases. 

DisEASBS  OP  Women. — Ludlam,  Thomas,  Byford,  Hewitt,  West,. 
Barnes,  Hodge.  Special  Subjects. — Klob  on  Pathological  Anatomy  of 
the  Female  Sexual  Organs;  Pea.selee  on  Ovariotomy;  Sims  on  Uterine 
Surgery;  Emmet  on  Vesico- Vaginal  Fistula. 

Diseases  of  Children. — Hartmann,  J.  L.  Smith,  Vogel,  Tanner, 
Meigs,  Pepper,  Hillier.  Special  Subjects. — Eustace  Smith  on  the  Wasting 
Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood;  Combe  on  the  Management  of 
Infancy;  Routh  on  Infant  Feoding;  Holmss  or  Guersant  on  the  Surg« 
ical  Diseases  of  Children. 

Theory  and  Practice. — liaehr^  Marcy  and  Hunt,  Hughes,  Hart- 
monn,  Niemeyer,  Roberts,  (Flint.  For  Reference.  Atkin,  Reynolds, 
Trousseau,  Graves,  Ziemssen's  Cyclopedia. 

Surgery. — Franklin^  Helmuth,  GilchrisVs  Therapeutics;  Erichsen, 
Hamilton,  Druitt.  Special  Subjects— Fr&nliMn  on  Spinal  Diseases,  etc., 
Hamilton  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations;  Bumstead  on  Venereal 
Diseases;  Sayre  on  Club  Foot;  Sir  Henry  Thompson  or  Gouley  on 
the  Gen ito-Uri nary  Diseases  and  Surgery ;  Van  Buren  and  Keyes  9n 
the  Geni to-Urinary  Organs.  la  Minor  Surgery  and  Surgical  Appliances. 
— Bell,  Le  Gros  Clarke,  Anandale,  Wales,  Sargent,  C.  Henri  Leonard 
oa  Bandaging.  For  Reference —Gross's  System  of  Surgery;  Holmes's 
System  of  Surgery. 
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N.  B.  The  works  whose  titles  are  printed  in  Italics  must  he  pur- 
chased  and  used  by  each  matriculate. 

OPHTHALMoixKiY  AND  Otology. — On  Uic  Eye — Scnlberg  Wells,  Stell- 
wap,  Carter,  Metz.  On  the  -Ear— Koosa  or  Toynbee  with  Hin  ton's  Sup- 
plement. 

Urinary  Piiysic)lo<;y  and  IVvtholooy. — Ilarley,  Ilassall,  Beale, 
Parkes,  Thudicum,  Neubauor  and  Vogel. 

Physiological  Chemistry. — Brunton,  (Handbook  for  the  Physio- 
logical Laboratory),  Thudicum  (Manual  of  Chemical  Physiology).  For 
Reference — Lehmann's  Physiological  Chemistry. 

The  student,  Avho  is  commencing  a  course  of  reading  with- 
out an  instructor,  is  recommended  to  devote  the  most  of  his 
time  for  the  first  year  to  the  elementary  branches,  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  and  Chemistry,  both  general  and  medical ;  then 
advancing  to  the  other  studies  to  select  one  of  the  first  men- 
tioned text-books  in  each  department,  passing  to  the  "«pecuzi 
subject-i'^  only  when  near  the  completion  of  the  course,  or  as  he 
may  desire  for  particular  reasons  to  become  more  fully  informed 
on  such  subjects. 

X.     ASSIGNMENT  OP  SEATS. 

Students  on  arriving  in  Ann  Arbor  can  obtain  the  necessary 
information  in  regard  to  rooms,  board,  etc.,  by  calling  at  the 
Steward's  oilice.  Seats  in  the  Lecture  rooms  are  assigned  by 
selection  to  students  in  the  order  of  registration  on  the  Treas- 
urer's books,  and  according  to  the  class  they  are  to  enter;  and 
each  student  is  expected  to  occupy  during  th©  session  such 
seat  as  may  be  assigned  to  him.  In  the  advanced  lectures  the 
graduating  class,  by  courtesy,  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  the 
seats  nearest  the  operating  table  and  lecture  desk. 

Letters  of  incjuiry  may  be  addressed  to  the  "  Dean  of  tlie 
Ilomtropathic  Medical  College,"'  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
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I.     ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  fifth  annual  course  of  instruction  in  this  College 
will  commence  on  Wednesday,  October  1, 1879,  and  continue 
till  the  last  Wednesday  of  March,  1880,  thus  making  a  course 
of  six  months.  There  will  be  a  recess  of  about  two  weeks 
-during  the  holidays. 

The  term  of  instruction  in  the  Medical  Department  is  nine 
months;  the  students  in  the  Dental  College  will  therefore  have 
an  opportunity  to  continue  their  studies,  especially  in  the  col- 
lateral branches,  till  the  last  of  June  following,  and  this  the 
Faculty  strongly  recommend. 

There  are  five  lectures  daily  during  the  regular  course,  and 
^examinations  are  made  upon  the  subjects  presented. 

The  Dental  students  are  required  to  attend  all  the  lectures 
in  the  Medical  College,  unless  excused  by  express  permission. 

It  is  for  the  interest  of  all,  and  especially  of  the  students, 
that  they  be  in  attendance  promptly  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term.  Seats  are  assigned  in  the  order  of  matriculation,  and 
the  regular  course  of  instruction  commences  promptly  at  the 
<>pening. 

ir.     QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

p]very  candidate  for  admission  must  be  eighteen  years  of 
nge,  and  must  present  to  the  Faculty  satisfactory  evidence  of 
a  good  moral  character.  Unless  already  a  matriculate  of  the 
University,  or  a  graduate  of  some  respectable  college,  academy 
or  high  school,  every  candidate  shall  be  examined  as  to  his 
previous  education,  and  his  fitness  for  eiitering  upon  and 
Appreciating  the  technical  study  of  Medicine.  The  diploma  or 
certificate  of  graduation  from  such  institution   must  be  pre- 
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sented  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  by  the  candidate  in  order  to 
secure  exemption  from  the  examination,  which  will  be  in 
writing,  and  will  embrace  the  ordinary  branches  of  an  English 
education. 

Examinations  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  September  30,  1879. 
Candidates  are  required  to  be  present  on  the  morning  of  this 
day,  as  they  are  expected  to  be  in  attendance  on  the  first  day 
of  the  term,  at  which  time  the  regular  course  of  instruction 
will  commence.  To  provide  for  cases  in  which  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  candidates  to  be  present  at  this  time,  supple- 
mentary examinations  will  be  held  at  such  times  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Faculty.  Certificates  of  attendance  are 
given  for  the  actual  period  of  attendance  only. 

Before  admission  to  examination  every  student  is  required 
to  present  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  the  Treasurer's  receipt 
for  the  payment  of  the  matriculation  fees  and  annual  dues. 
It  will  therefore  be  necessary  for  the  candidate  to  apply  first  to 
the  Steward  at  his  office  in  University  Hall,  register  his  name 
as  a  student  in  the  Dental  College,  and  pay  his  fees  to  the 
Treasurer.  In  case  of  rejection,  the  moneys  paid  prelimi- 
nary to  examination  will  be  refunded  by  the  Treasurer. 

III.    THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 

UNIVERSITY. 

The  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  long  in  success- 
ful operation,  ofiers  in  full  the  facilities  required  for  the  satis- 
factory study  of  all  branches  common  to  General  Medicine  and 
this  speciality.  These  facilities  may  be  concisely  enumerated 
as  follows: 

CHEMISTRY. 

Recognizing  the  important  part  chemical  agents  and  pro- 
cesses play  in  the  workshop  and  operating  room  of  the  dentist 
and  the  marked  influence  they  have  in  diseases  of  the  teeth 
and  associate  parts,  the  students  are  required  to  attend  the  lec- 
tures on  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry,  besides  which  they 
have  the  advantages  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  for  the  prac- 
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tical  study  of  all  those  agents  or  secretions  that  concern  their 
future  needs  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease: 

The  Laboratory  is  a  building  devoted  exclusively  to  chem- 
istry, furnished  with  all  needed  apparatus  for  any  kind  of 
research  that  may  be  recjuired.  For  details  of  chemical  work 
see  pp.  63-65. 

MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

Under  this  head  will  be  brought  in  review  all  the  remedial 
agents  the  dentist  will  need  to  use,  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples which  will  guide  their  application  in  practice. 

ANATOMY. 
The  groundwork  of  our  science,  the  importance  of  which  to- 
the  dental  student  cannot  be  over  estimated,  will  be  studied 
demonstratively  and  practically.  Besides  the  full  course  oi> 
anatomy,  which  the  student  will  attend  with  the  medical  class,, 
special  instruction  will  be  given  in  the  anatomy  and  histology 
of  all  that  appertains  to  the  oral  apparatus.  Thereby  the 
dental  student  can  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
region  of  his  future  professional  practice,  and  in  this  he  must 
actively  participate  to  make  his  knowledge  of  these  parts  com- 
plete. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HISTOLOGY. 

These  subjects  are  fully  considered  and  illustrated  in  their 
various  aspects,  and  especially  so  far  as  they  give  light  upon 
pathology.  The  importance  of  histological  knowledge  for  the 
full  comprehension  of  physiology  is  so  fully  recognized  as  to 
reader  necessary  the  establishment  of  a  Laboratory  in  whic)> 
all  structures  and  tissues  of  the  animal  body  may  be  studied 
in  detail  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 

Superior  microscopes  and  all  accessory  apparatus  and 
appliances  requisite  for  the  thorough  prosecution  of  the  work 
have  been  obtained. 

A  course  in  this  Laboratory  not  only  gives  the  student  a 
knowledge  of  animal  structures  and  tissues,  but  makes  him 
familiar  with  the  workings  and  uses  of  the  microscope. 

All  candidates  for  graduation  arc  required  to  take  thia 
course. 
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PATHOLOGY  AND  PRACTICE. 

The  instruction  in  Pathology  and  Practice  of  Medicine 
always  thorough  and  exhaustive  in  regular  medical  lectures, 
-will  furnish  ample  means  for  becoming  acquainted  not  only 
with  the  principles  but  with  the  details  of  practice. 

SURGERY. 

A  complete  course  in  this  essential  branch  will  fully  meet 
tlie  dentist's  needs  in  the  discussion  and  presentation  of  the 
surgical  diseases,  as  well  as  the  great  underlying  principles  of 
surgical  practice  wherever  applied. 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN. 

Knowing  how  seriously  the  conditions  of  maternity  and  the 
provisions  therefor  often  disturb  the  system,  the  dental  student 
will  be  profited  by  instruction  given  in  the  obstetrical  and 
allied  lectures. 

The  diseases  of  children  also,  as  affecting  dentition,  and  as 
being  affected  by  it,  should  receive  special  attention  by  the 
<lental  student.  Opportunity  for  studying  this  subject  will  be 
.$i;iven,  and  it  must  receive  attention. 

In  short  we  consider  the  advantages  which  are  offered  by  a 
fully  0([uipped  medical  college  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
.student  of  dental  science,  and  we  regard  the  attendance  upon 
at  least  one  entire  course  of  medical  lectures  as  the  proper 
foundation  for  the  subsequent  study  of  a  speciality.  The  stu- 
dent mav  here  avail  himself  of  all  these  facilities  for  a  thor- 
ough  education,  in  whicli  the  needs  of  a  (lentist  will  receive 
api)ropriatc  consideration . 

IV.    OPERATIVE  DENTISTRY. 

In  this  department  will  be  presented  the  principles  involved 
in  the  treatment  of  and  operation  upon  the  natural  teeth  and 
adjacent  parts,  for  their  preservation  and  restoration  to  health 
when  diseased.  This  will  embrace  not  only  attention  to  the 
various  affections  of  the  teeth  and  contiguous  parts,  but  the 
<^haracter  and  application  of  the  special  remedial  agents,  and 
the  various  approved  methods  of  operating  in  all  the  details 
of  condition,  materials,  instruments  and  appliances. 
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The  student  will  be  required  to  make  his  attainments  thor- 
ough upon  all  these  particulars,  in  order  that  he  may  never  be 
At  a  loss  for  a  guide  in  his  treatment  and  manipulation. 

V.     CLINICAL. 

In  this  dci)artment  is  given  the  most  thorough  practical 
instruction  in  the  operative  details,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
the  instruments  and  appliances  used. 

During  the  current  session  the  demand  for  more  room  for 
the  operative  department  became  urgent.  To  meet  this  neces- 
isity,  the  Board  of  Regents  ordered  the  erection  of  a  building. 
This  has  been  completed.  We  have  a  substantial  brick  structure, 
sixty-two  feet  long,  twenty-four  feet  wide  and  two  stories  high. 
The  second  story  is  devoted  to  the  operative  department,  and 
is  most  conveniently  arranged  and  furnished.  It  has  twenty- 
two  large  windows  and  si)ace  for  twenty-five  0{)erating  chairs. 

The  operating  rooms  are  ample  and  well  arranged,  and  fully 
supplied  with  all  the  requisite  facilities,  such  as  chairs,  engines, 
etc.  All  valuable  appliances  will  be  made  available,  and  in- 
struction in  their  use  given. 

Every  member  of  the  Senior  class,  at  least,  will  be  required 
to  spend  a  part  of  each  day  in  the  clinic  room. 

The  opportunity  and  facilities  for  clinical  instruction  and 
experience  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  Applications  for 
treatment  and  operations  have  been  far  in  excess  of  the 
requirements  of  tlie  class.  A  very  importiint  consideration  in 
this  matter  is  that  nearly  all  of  those  applying  for  services  are 
persons  who  appreciate  and  value  their  teeth,  and  have  been 
accustomed  to  receive  the  attention  of  skillful  operator^?;  in 
this  fact  is  found  a  verv  desirable  stimulus  to  the  student, 
and  one  highly  conducive  to  good  order  and  decorum  in  the 
operating  room. 

VI.     MECHANICAL  DENTISTRY. 

This  department  was  without  adequate  accommodation  for 
the  enlarged  class  before  the  erection  of  the  new  building; 
that  however,  makes  room  for  a  class  of  at  least  one  hundred. 
The  room  devoted  to  it  occupies  the  entire  lower  story  of  the 
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building,  and  is  most  complete  in  all  its  appointments.  It 
contains  every  facility  requisite  for  the  prosecution  of  the  stu- 
dent^s  work. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  will  embrace  everything 
that  will  enable  the  dentist  to  meet  successfully  the  require- 
ments in  supplying  substitutes  for  lost  dental  organs. 

Special  reference  will  be  had  to  the  principles  involved  in 
the  restoration  of  natural  enunciation  and  expression  of  fea- 
tures.  Practical  and  valuable  modes  will  be  taught,  and  no 
time  will  be  wasted  upon  worthless  and  obsolete  styles. 

Those  who  have  I^aboratory  tools  and  appliances  should 
bring  them ;  those  who  have  not,  are  advised  to  defer  purchas- 
ing till  they  arrive  at  the  college,  as  they  will  then  have  the 
aid  of  the  teachers  in  making  selections.  Ample  supplies  will 
be  at  hand. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  manipulation  and 
management  of  the  precious  metals  with  reference  to  their 
application  to  dental  purposes. 

VII.    COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

In  the  arrangement  of  this  course  of  study  it  is  the  aim  to 
make  it  such  as  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  students 
and  the  expectation  of  the  dental  profession,  and  secure  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  public. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  graded  and  progressive  work 
promises  the  best  results  in  education ;  and  in  accordance  with 
that  view,  the  following  classification  of  studies  has  been 
adopted  : 

For  this  Junior  Yeak. — ^Anatomy,  including  di.ssections,  PhyBiol- 
ogy,  Elementary  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  and  Mechanical  Dentis- 
try. These  branches  must  be  studied  by  means  of  lectures,  text-books 
and  demonstrations.  Members  of  the  Junior  class  are  expected  to 
hear  the  lectures  of  the  Senior  course.  Upon  the  branches  above  in- 
dicated the  Juniors  shall  stand  an  examination  at  the  end  of  the  first 
term,  or  prior  to  entering  the  Senior  class.  The  character  of  this  ex- 
amination will  determine  the  admission  to  the  Senior  class.  Prior  to 
this  examination  each  student  shall  make  and  deposit  in  the  College 
an  artificial  denture  that  shall  be  approved  by  the  teacher  in  that 
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brancb^  and  also  present  a -satisfactory  practical  denture  made  by  him- 
«elf.     '  ^ 

The  Senior  Year — Shall  embrace  a  review  of  the  studies  of  the 
Junior  year,  Histology,  Pathology,  including  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children,  Therapeutics,  General  and  Special  Surgery,  Analytical  Chem- 
istry, and  Operative  Dentistry. 

In  order  to  obtain  greater  proficiency  a  course  of  three 

years,    embracing    three   sessions,  is  recommended.    Such  a 

course  would  occupy  a  session  between  the  Junior  and  Senior 

years,  an  intermediate  year.    For  those  who  take  this  course 

some  modification  of  the  present  arrangement  of  studies  will 

he  made. 

VIII.     AIDS  TO  INSTRUCTION. 

During  this  college  year  large  and  valuable  additions  have 
been  made  of  imported  preparations,  embracing  a  series  illus- 
trating dentition  from  infancy  to  the  completion  of  the  process 
in  the  adult,  and  the  normal  changes  through  life  to  old  age, 
and  also  illustrative  of  the  dental  and  oeseous  tissues.  Prepar- 
ations, natural  and  artificial,  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  the 
nervous  and  vascular  system  sis  well.  The  design  is  to  make 
every  practicable  appliance  in  this  direction  available. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that,  in  addition  to  the  above,  the 
Museum  of  the  Medical  College,  so  well  supplied  with  all  things 
necessary  for  the  medical  student,  is  rich  in  material  to  aid 
the  dentist.  The  museum  is  constiintly  used  in  illustrating 
lectures  and  is  always  open  to  students.  The  University  Mu- 
seum also  contains  more  than  250,000  scientific  specimens,  and 
is  accessible  to  all  who  desire  its  advantages. 

The  University  Library  is  open  daily,  offering  its  advantages 
with  about  2,000  volumes  of  medical  literature  to  all  who 
desire  to  use  it,  and  a  library  of  dental  science,  containing 
almost  every  known  work  on  this  speciality,  is  accessible  to  the 
students.  Those  who  can  command  the  time  may  also  avail 
themselves  of  numerous  lectures,  or  pursue  elective  studies, 
limited  only  by  their  capacity  of  appropriating  what  is  abun- 
dantly offered. 

IX.    GRADUATION. 

The  candidate  for  graduation  must  be  twenty-one  years  of 
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age.  He  must  furnisli  evidence  of  good  moral  character.  Ho 
must  have  devoted  three  years  to  the  study  of  his  profession ^ 
and  have  made  such  attainments  in  all  the  branches  of  the 
©ourse  of  study  herein  mdicated  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Faculty.  He  must  attend  two  full  courses  of  lectures  in  the 
Dental  College,  or  one  course  elsewhere,  and  the  last  one  here^ 
and  we  recommend  that  he  attend  these  courses  regularly.  He 
must  pursue  the  study  of  Chemistry  in  the  Laborator3',or  sus- 
tain an  examination  in  the  studies  there  pursued.  He  must 
submit  to  the  Faculty  a  thesis  upon  some  subject  of  his  course 
or  upon  some  practical  case  which  he  shall  have  brought  to  a 
successful  termination  by  his  own  effort.  He  must  present  for 
inspection  practical  operations  prepared  by  himself  in  the  Col- 
lege, and  give  evidence  of  his  skill  and  ability  in  treating  those 
derangements  which  may  be  submitted  to  his  care.  He  must 
sustain  an  examination  satisfactory  to  the  Faculty  in  all  the 
branches  tauglit. 

A  graduate  of  the  Medical  College  may  enter  the  Senior 
class,  and,  if  found  qualified,  may  graduate  after  one  year  han 
been  devoted  exclusively  to  the  study  of  Dentistry. 

X.    TEXT-BOOKS. 

Operative  Dentistry. — Taft's  Operative  Dentistry,  Harris's  Princi- 
ples and  Practice  of  Dental  Science,  Tomes's  Dental  Surgery,  Harris'* 
Dictionary  of  Dental  Surgery. 

Mechanical  Dentlstry — Richardson's  Mechanical  Dentistry. 

For  books  of  reference  on  medical  subjects  see  page  81. 

Xr.    FEES  AND  EXPENSES. 

The  fees,  which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  are  as  follows: 

Residents  of  Michigan. — Matriculation  fee,  SIO;  annual 
dues,  $20. 

NoN- Residents. — Matriculation.  $25;  annual  dues,  825. 

Graduation  Fee. — For  all  alike,  $10. 

The  admission  fee  is  paid  but  once,  and  entitles  the  student 
to  the  privileges  of  permanent  membership  in  any  department 
of  the  University.  The  annual  fee  is  paid  the  first  year,  and 
every  year  thereafter  while  in  attendance  at  the  University .^^ 

For  further  details  concerning  expenses,  see  pp.  21-22. 
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A  LIST  OF  THE  GRADUATES  OF  1878, 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  IN  18T8, 


PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMIST. 


Frank  Atwood  Brooks, 
Halett  White  Calkins, 
Alexandrine  Egeroff, 
Elbridge  Dayton  Gibson, 
William  Andrus  Hasbrouck, 
Henry  Heim, 
<'yru8  Wei  lard  Heister, 
Oscar  Herman  Koehnle, 
Hago  Lorens  Lupinski, 
Theodore  Fred  Meyer, 
John  Johnston  Miller, 


Walter  Scott  Abel  1, 
Henry  Wick  Jiidd, 


Lucius  Wright  Moody, 

Louis  Ernest  Seyffardt, 

Amasa  D.  Smith, 

EUery  Spencer, 

Henry  Stecher, 

Hugo  Thum, 

Perry  Leland  Townsend, 

Robert  Henry  Wallace,         ^ 

George  E.  Wilson, 

Clinton  Edwin  Worden, 

Theo.  John  Wrampelmeier. 

MINING  ENGINEER. 

Eugene  George  Mann, 
Sydney  Buckminster  Wight. 

CIVIL  ENGINEER. 
George  Franklin  Allraendinger,        Charles  Fernando  Owen, 
Clarence  Oliver  Arey,  James  Sanderson, 

James  Dick  Da  Shane,  Ossian  Cole  Simonds, 

William  V.  Grove,  Frank  Leonard  Sizer, 

John  K,  Hanson,  Hiram  Everett  Terry, 

John  Butler  Johnson.  Evert  Van  Pelt, 

Timothy  Josenhans,  Andrew  Wenzell. 

Seymour  Tenny  Morse, 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE. 

Charles  Emerson  Beech er,  Jay  Junius  Read, 

Paul  Henry  Hanus,  Louis  K.  Webb. 

Horace  Greeley  Myers, 

BACHELOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Daniel  Ay  res  Allen,  Watson  Dexter  Hinckley, 

Marion  Benjamin  Allen,  William  Claflin  Johnson, 

Charles  Malcolm  Cooley,  Albert  James  Norton, 

John  Herbert  Edwards,  Ross  Wilkins. 

Charles  Edwin  Gamer, 
H 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 


Alexis  Caswell  Angell, 

Walter  Wheaton  Augur, 

Florus  Alonzo  Barbour, 

Minnie  Barv, 

Cora  Agnes  Benncson, 

William  Henry  Butts, 

Mary  Emma  Byrd, 

Eva  Chandler, 

J.  Rose  Colby, 

Webster  Cook, 

Michael  Buchanan  Danaher, 

Charles  M.  Daughcrty, 

David  Noble  De  Tarr, 

Randall  P.  W.  Fleming, 

Franklin  Garrison, 

Charles  Mills  Gayley, 

Clarence  Griggs, 

George  Hatfield  Harrower, 

George  llorton, 


Jerry  Whipple  Jenks, 
William  Lee  Jenks, 
George  Wells  Kuight, 
Howell  C.  Moore,  , 

Harry  Pierce  Myrick, 
Annie  Smith  Peck, 
Charles  Kendall  Perrine, 
James  Hervey  Raymond, 
Albert  William  Ryan, 
Orr  Schurtz, 
James  Truman  Shaw, 
Douglas  Houghton  Stringhani, 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Swift, 
Cora  Ilione  Townsend, 
Stuart  Douglas  Walling, 
Horace  Bailey  Wamsley, 
Andrew  Whitehead, 
George  Spencer  Willits, 
Theo.  John  Wrampelmeier. 


Edward  King  Hubbard, 

MASTER  OF  PHILOSOPHY,     [on  examination.] 

Mary  Emma  Farrand,  Ph.  B.,  1877. 

:MASTER  of  ARTS  [on  examination.]   - 

Arthur  Gordon  Oven,  B.  A.,  1875. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  [on  examination.] 

Abram  Sager  Hall,  Ph.  B.,  1870;  Ph.  M.,  1877. 

DOCTOR  OF  MEDICINE    [department  op  medicine  and  sukgerv.] 


(Jeorge  W.  Allyn,  M.  A., 
Robert  William  Alton, 
Frank  Eugene  Andrews, 
Charles  Orrin  Baker,  M.  A., 
Henry  J.  Bauta, 
Jennie  S.  Barnard, 
Jerome  William  Barnard, 
Howard  Malcoin  Bennett, 
Asa  Lapliam  Blanchard, 
Patrick  Brennan, 
Phebe  Brooks, 
Nellie  A.  Brown, 
J.  Neelands  Buckham,  P.  C, 
AVilliam  Early  Burtless, 
John  Dalgliesh  Campbell, 


Absalom  AVinlield  Jones,  M.  A., 
Titus  Dixon  Keillor, 
E.  Olin  Kinne,  Ph.  B., 
William  Frederick  Knaj>p, 
Charles  Sumner  Knight, 
John  Joseph  Lawless, 
Edgar  Dudley  Lewis, 
WilliamH.  D.Lewis,  P.  C, 
Adelaide  Lewitt, 
Damon  Morgan  Little, 
(feorge  Henry  Littlefield,  B.  A. 
J.  Harvey  Lyon, 
Thomas  M.  Marcellus, 
.  Alfred  George  Mays,  P.  C  , 
Robert  McGurk, 
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Tareh  H.  Choolhaian,  B.  S., 
Thomas  Canning  Church, 
John  E.  Conlan, 
Richard  W.  Corwin, 
Carter  J.  Crippen, 
Thomas  Allen  Cullis, 
Charles  Edward  Dam  pier, 
John  Davidson, 
Edward  Van  Ness  Duvis, 
Lyman  Deck, 
Emma  A.  Decker, 
Wilhelmus  Decker,  B.  S., 
Alexandrine  Egeroff,  B.  S., 
Clara  M.  Ellsbury, 
AVilliara  Brown  Ely, 
Henry  A.  Fitch,  P.  C, 
John  K.  Francis, 
Charles  Walter  Gardner, 
Julius  Garst, 
Lowell  M.  Gates.  B.  S., 
Frank  B.  Golley, 
George  Garrett  Crordon, 
Charles  IL  Gumaer, 
Lucy  Mabel  Ilall, 
Hamlet  Hart, 
(Jeorge  Nicholas  Hartwell, 
Robert  Henderson, 
Frank  Pierce  Herr, 
James  Simpson  Herries, 
Horace  Rodney  Hitchcock, 
Frank  C.  Horner, 
Oliver  Kixon  Huff, 


Omar  Persha  Huston, 

Victor  Hugo  Jackson,  D.  D.  S  , 

BACHELOR  OF  LAWS 

Andrew  Buchanan  Allen, 
James  M.  Ashley,  Jr.,  B.  S., 
Warren  Ashlev, 
Loraine  Ashman, 
Charles  Albert  Barnes, 
Robert  Pollock  Burr, 
Morris  C.  Baum, 


('harles  Henry  McKain, 
John  A.  McLeod, 
Neil  McLure, 

Norman  Lamont  McLachlan, 
Duncan  F.  ^IcMillan, 
Eugene  H.  Mead, 
Alpheus  Goodmati  ^[esic, 
George  G.  Monroe, 
Allen  Xelson  ^loore, 
Lyman  S.  Osborne, 
( 'harles  Doolittle  Parsons, 
Levi  Augustus  Proper, 
( Jeorge  Henry  Randall, 
Alexander  >[cCandless  Reed, 
Delbert  E.  Robinson, 
Benjamin  Levan  Saeger, 
John  Chester  Salmon, 
William  Lewis  Shoals, 
Floyd  Preston  Sheldon, 
Warren  Hobart  Sherman, 
(.'harles  CJilbert  Smith, 
Eli  James  Smith, 
(xcorge  Warren  Spencer, 
Ransom  iL  Stevens,  P.  ('., 
George  Mitchell  Swain,  Jr., 
Lavinia  Todd, 

('harles  ( \  Van  Valkonlmrg. 
Victor  (\  Vaughan,  Ph.  D., 
John  AV.  Was, 
William  Joshua  Webb, 
Silas  Addison  Wessel, 
Nathan  H.  AV'illiama>^ 
John_L.  White,  P1\J1,  . 
William  El  wood  ^egenAus-s. 


Thomas  Cornelius  Logan, 
Alfred  Edward  Lucking, 
Patrick  AVilliam  Magrath, 
Albert  Eugene  Mason, 
Ovid  Lutlier  Matthews, 
(.'alvin  Leonidas  Mav, 
James  Henry  McDonald,  B.  A  ^ 
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r.arlton  Abbey  Beardsley, 

George  Frederick  Bedford, 

William  James  Black,  M.  S., 

B.  Frank  Bower, 

Frank  Gilbert  Bobri, 

James  McCampbell  Boyd, 

Archer  Briggs, 

Henry  Monroe  Campbell,  Ph.  B,. 

Frank  L.  Carpenter,  B.  S., 

William  Leland  Carpenter,  B.  S., 

William  Carter,  Jr., 

Jacob  Catlin  Clark, 

Joseph  Burton  Connell,  Ph.  B., 

■Charles  Conner, 

Eugene  M,  Converse, 

Warren  J.  Cook, 

William  Henry  Cook, 

Zimri  Lonzo  Cooper, 

Byron  J.  Corbin, 

<'harles  Arthur  Couillard, 

William  Alfred  Crandall, 

John  Milton  Davis, 

Frank  Fremont  Dawley, 

Le  Burget  Des  Voignes, 

Edward  Donovan,  B.  S., 

Anderson  Simpson  Dwyre, 

Bessie  Eaglesfield,  B.  A., 

Herbert  Van  Allen  Ferguson, 

John  Everett  Finke, 

John  Owen  Garrett,  M.  S., 

General  George  Gates, 

Jeremiah  Wright  Gladish, 

Louis  P.  C.  Godfrey, 

William  Goodell, 

Fred  Harry  Gould," C.  E  , 

Thurston  Pierce  Hackleman, 

Henry  Allen  Haigh,  B.  S., 

(Charles  Edward  Hale,  M.  S., 

Joel  Warren  Hamilton, 

Henry  Hanaw, 

Harry  Philip  Hancock, 

John  Han  itch, 

Abner  Kellogg  Hayivard, 


J.  Bob  McGuffin,  B.  A., 
Ambrose  Peter  McGuirk, 
William  Newberry  Moore, 
Justus  Tillman  Neff, 
Charles  Campbell  Nelson, 
Frederick  Thomas  Nunn, 
Julius  Sinclair  Ogan,  B.  A., 
William  O'Reilly, 
Herman  Henry  Osthaus,  M.  A., 
Joel  Webster  Page,  Jr., 
George  E.  Pantlind,  C.  E  , 
Alfred  Noble  Pax  ton, 
Franklin  Pierce  Pavne, 
P3dwin  Zina  Perkins, 
Syrus  G.  D.  Phelps, 
Eugene  Douglas  Pierson, 
James  McMillan  Poweri^, 
Franklin  Henry  Pray, 
Daniel  Edward  Prescott, 
Eugene  E.  Prussing, 
Charles  Morgan  Randolph, 
Herbert  Stanley  Reed, 
Daniel  Clark  Remick, 
Daniel  Smith  Remsen, 
Henry  Kendall  Rhoades, 
Thomas  Rinaker,  B.  A., 
Herman  Ritter, 
Charles  Humphrey  Roberts, 
Hans  Frederick  Rhode, 
Joseph  Charles  Royan, 
Frank  Finley  Rozzelle,  B.  S., 
Wilbur  Fremont  Rudy,  B.  A., 
Kingpay  Saito,  B.  S., 
Charles  James  Sawbridge, 
Horace  Bigelow  Schaeffer, 
George  Henry  Sleator, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Smith, 
Charles  William  Smith,  B.  A., 
George  Smith, 

Howard  Burnham  Smith,  B.  A., 
Samuel  William  Smith, 
James  Alonzo  Stacy, 
Howard  Stephenson, 
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Joseph  Hidy,  Jr.,  Ph.  B., 
Walter  Bunyan  Ilill.B.  A.. 
Henry  Hoffman, 
Clayton  John  S.  Hoover. 
Abram  F.  Hostetter, 
Enoch  Thatcher  Howes, 
Eagene  Ralph  Hutchins,  Ph.  B., 
Charles  Sumner  Ingersoll,  B.S., 
Frederick  Gerard  IngersoU, 
Wooster  Morrow  Ireland, 
Jamee  Washington  Johnston, 
William  Allen  Johnston,  B.  A., 
Samuel  Clark  Jones, 
John  Culbertson  Keith, 
John  Caldwell  Kirkpatrick, 
Wilfred  Ivanhoe  Klein, 
Jerome  Cyril  Knowlton,  B.  A., 
P^lbert  Le  Boy  Lampson,  B.  S., 
Victor  Hugo  Lane,  C.  E., 
Nathaniel  Benjamin  Landon, 
Charles  Newcomb  Lauman, 
Frank  Barbour  Lay, 
Myron  W.  Lee, 
Henry  Lindner, 


Jeremiah  Lou.  Suddarth, 
William  Dawson  Talbot, 
Henry  Gee  Taylor, 
John  Warren  Taylor, 
Alden  Stewart  Thompson, 
John  Alexander  Tindall,  B.  H., 
Henry  Stever  Tremper,  B.  A., 
Junichi  Ukizumi  T^uda, 
Isaac  M.  Turner, 
Samuel  W.  Vance, 
Claudius  Damont  Walker, 
Myron  Hamilton  Walker, 
Warren  Edwin  Walker, 
Willis  Shotwell  Walker,  B.  A., 
George  Proctor  Wanty, 
AlvinC.  White,  M.S., 
John  Stewart  Whitford, 
Smith  Newell  Wilbur, 
Fred  Potter  AVilcox,  B.  A.. 
John  Henry  Wishek, 
Gustave  Adolph  Wolfe, 
Henrv  AVollman, 
James  Robert  Wylie, 
William  Yost,  B.  A. 


DOCTOR  OF  MEDICINE,  [iiomckopathic  medical  coi.leok.] 


Amelia  Martha  Atkins, 

Aaron  B.  Avery, 

James  Douglas  Baker, 

Sarah  J.  Coe, 

Horace  Marvin  Corey, 

Clark  De  Muth, 

William  Alvord  Franklin,  Ph.  B  , 

Merritt  Eugene  Graham, 

Edward  Everett  Hoit, 

William  B.  Knapp,  M.  D., 


Samuel  Stewart  Moffatt, 
John  Summerlield  Martin, 
Israel  Ohlinger, 
(irace  Roberts,  M.  D., 
(yharles  Eugene  Walker, 
Stephen  Eugene  Warner. 
William  Watts, 
Ellen  Maria  Webster, 
Joel  Sylvan  us  Wheelock, 
Frank  Newman  White, 
Frances  M.  Wrisrht. 


John  Mai  lory  I^e, 

DOCTOR  OF  DENTAL  gURGERY. 

Edwin  Earl  Arnold,  James  Buchanan  McGregor, 

John  Norman  Cowan,  Benjamin  Franklin  Miller. 

Thomas  S(*ars  Ewin^r,  William  H.  Miller, 

Sherman  Fremont  Finch.  William  Mitchell, 

Mark  Florus  Finley,  Eben  Levi  Parker, 

Alvin  Knapp,  Charles  Warren  Sanderson, 

Fremont  Ernest  Lyon,  (Jeopge  Henry  Wilson. 


THE  FACULTY 


OK  THE  DEPABTMENT  OF 


LiteFature,  Science  and  The  Arts. 


JAMES  B.  ANGELL,  LL.  D., 

PRKSIJ)ENT. 

Key.  GEORCtE  P.  WILLrAMS,LL.  D., 
(X)UYDON  L.  FORD,  M.  A.,  M.  D., 
IIKNRY  S.  FRIEZE,  LL.  D., 

DEAN  OP  THE  FACULTY. 

JAMES  C.  WATSOX,  Pii.  D.,  LL.  D., 

EDWARD  OLNEY,  LL.  D., 

CHARLES  K.  ADAMS,  M.  A., 

Rev.  benjamin  F.  COCKER,  D.  D.,  LL.  1) , 

ALBERT  B.  PRESCOTT,  M.  D., 

Rev.  martin  L.  D'OOGE,  Ph.  D., 

GEORGE  S.  MORRIS.  M.  A., 

CHARLES  E.  GRKENE,  M.  A.,  C.  E., 

MOSES  COIT  TYLER,  LL.  D., 

WILLIAM  H.  PEITEE,  M.  A., 

JOHN  W.  LANGLEY,  S.  B.,  M.  D., 

W.  L.  B.  JENNEY,  C.  E., 

CHARLES  K.  WEAD,  M.  A., 

EDWARD  L.  WALTER,  Pii.  D., 

ALBERT  H.  PATTENGILL,  .M.  A  , 

JOSEPH  B.  DAVIS,  C.  E., 

WOOSTER  W.  BEMAN,  M.  A., 

JOSKPH  B.  STEERE,  Pu.  D., 

ISAAC  N.  DEMMON,  M.  A., 

CHARLES  N.  JONES,  B.  A., 

P.  R.  B.  DePONT,  B.  a.,  B.  S., 

CHARLES  S.  DENISON,  C.  E.,  M.  S., 

ALFRED  HENNEQUIN,  M.  A., 

VOLNEY  M.  SPALDING,  M.  A. 

CALVIN  THOMAS,  M.  A., 

OTIS  C.  JOHNSON,  M.  A., 

VICTOR  C.  VAUGHAN,  Pii.  D.,  M.  D, 

LOUISA  R.  STOWELL,  M.  S. 

BYRON  AV.  CHKEVER,  M.  A.,  M.  D. 
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RESIDENT  GRADUATES. 


Name. 
Oeo.Franklin  Alhnendinger,  c.  e., 

Benjamin  Chapman  Burt,  b.  a., 

William  Henry  Butts,  b.  a., 

Clara  N.  Colmm,  b.  a., 

Anson  Peter  1^8  Wolf,  b.  a., 

William  Taylor  Jackson,  b.  d., 

Jerry  Whipple  Jeiiks,  b.  a.. 

Timotheus  Josenhans,  c.  e  , 

Frederick  William  Nichols,  b.  s., 

Clarence  Moore  Stephens,  c.  e., 

B.ircldv  Tennyson  Trueblood,  b.  s., 


UniversUy  of  Michigan^ 
University  of  Michigan^ 
Uaiversity^f  Michigan^ 
UniversUy  of  Michigan , 
UniversUy  of  Michigan^ 
Yale  Theo,  Seminary, 
University  of  Michigan^ 
University  of  Michigan^ 
Hillsdale  College^ 
University  of  Michigan, 
Whiitier  College,  low  t, 


Residence. 
Ann  Arbor. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Prairie  ville. 

Lafayette,!  nd 

Sand  Beach. 

York. 

Marengo. 

Mt.  Clemens. 

Oskaloosa,  la. 


CANDIDATES  FOR  DEGREES, 


FOURTH  YEAR. 

Namk. 

OECiREE. 

Residence. 

Henry  WintieM  Ashley, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

William  Livingston  Axfonl, 

L. 

Holly. 

Edward  Playfair  Anderson, 

CI. 

Ottawa,  Kan. 

Krastus  Albert  Barnes, 

CI. 

Owosso. 

Joseph  Allen  Beaumont, 

Eng. 

Peru,  Ind. 

Fred  Somers  Bell, 

L. 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Mary  Lavina  Blood, 

CI. 

Waltham,  Mass. 

Note.— Candidates  for  degrees  who  have  completed  without  conditions  eighteen 
Full  Courses  are  ranlced  as  Fourth  Year  Students ;  those  who  have  so  completed  twelve 
Pull  Courses,  as  Third  Year  Students;  those  who  have  completed  six  Full  Courses  as 
Second  Y^ear  students ;  all  others  as  First  Year  students.  The  abbreviation  CI.  (Classical) 
after  the  name  of  a  student  indicates  that  he  is  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.;  L. 
(lAtln)  for  Ph.  B.,  (or  atter  1881,  B.  L.  Latin);  Sc,  B.8.;  Eng.  Civil  Engineer,  (or  after 
1881,  B.  S..;  xr,  Eng.,  Mining  Engineer,  (or  after  1881,  B.  S.);  B.  L..  Bachelor  of  letters. 


IZU 

STUDEKT8. 

Naxk. 

Dborbr. 

Residkkce. 

James  Padelford  Brown^ 

L. 

Milwaukee,  Wi«. 

Hubert  William  Brown, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

William  Foster  Bryan, 

CI. 

IxffayetUy  Ind. 

Carina  B.  Campbell, 

Ci. 

Monroe. 

Richard  Turner  Chandlee, 

Sc. 

Ann  Arbor. 

John  Chase, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Edmund  Adolph  Christian, 

CI. 

Wyandotte. 

Frantz  Hunt  Coe, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Chauncey  Ferris  Cook, 

CI. 

HUUdale. 

Richard  Gay  De.Puy, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

T^aura  D^nnan, 

CI. 

IndianapolUt  Ind. 

Fannie  Clinton  Farrand, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Marion  Sarah  Gerls,          ^ 

L. 

Fontiac. 

Isaac  Channing  Gotf, 

Eng. 

Cleveland,  0. 

William  Albert  Greeson, 

CI. 

Alio,  Ind. 

Leroy  Halsey, 

CI. 

Chicago,  III. 

Frank  D wight  Haskell, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Charles  Sumner  Henning, 

Eng. 

Piano,  III. 

Cicero  Demerit  Hill, 

Eng. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Edward  Walter  Jenney, 

CI. 

Chicago,  III. 

Brav ton  Daniel  King, 

Eng. 

Ann  Arbor, 

Maya  Violet  Lee, 

CI. 

LancaaUrr,  N.  Y. 

Lorenzo  John  Locy, 

Sc. 

Flint. 

James  Wilfred  McKinley, 

Eng. 

New  Castle,'Pa. 

Newton  McMillan, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Frank  Day  Mead, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Jesse  Fonda  Millspaugh, 

CI. 

Battle  Creek. 

H.ThroopMorley, 

M.  Eng. 

Marine  City. 

Mark  Norris, 

L. 

Grand  Rapids. 

Albert  Samuel  Pettit, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

James  Elijah  Pilcher, 

CI. 

Detroit. 

Irving  K.  Pond, 

Eng. 

Ann  Arbor. 

John  Charles  Quintus, 

M.  Eng. 

Grand  Rapids. 

John  Ross  Russell, 

CI. 

Detroit. 

Spencer  Ramsey  Smith, 

CI. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Kenneth  Russell  Smoot, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

John  Hubbard  Tweedy,  Jr., 

CI. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Lucius  Lincoln  Van  Slyke, 

CI. 

Pike,  N.  r. 

Charles  Gilbert  Van  Wert, 

L. 

Norvell. 

Elmer  Randolph  Web.ster, 

CI. 

White  Lake. 

E.  Fred  Wood, 

M.  Eng. 

Ann  Arbor. 

George  Deming  Wright, 

CI. 

Fenton. 

1 
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THIRD  YEAR. 

Mame. 

Deoheb. 

Hesidknoe. 

John  Jacob  Abel, 

•      L. 

Cleveland^  0* 

John  Ayre3, 

Eng. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Charles  Spencer  Beadle, 

Eng. 

Hastings. 

Michael  Henry  Brennan, 

L. 

Ann  Arbor. 

John  Marion  Brewer, 

CI. 

Romeo. 

Charles  Carroll  Brown, 

Eng. 

Jndianapolis,  Ind. 

Edward  Miles  Brown, 

L. 

Schoolcraft. 

Isaac  Howard  Bullock, 

CI. 

Kelton,  Pa. 

Arthur  William  Burnett, 

CI. 

Tecumseh. 

Charles  Hotclikiss  Campbell, 

L. 

Detroit, 

Kate  Ellis  Coman, 

L. 

Hanover,  0. 

William  Wilson  Cook, 

CI. 

HUlsdaU. 

J.  C.  Waterson  Cowley, 

CI. 

Pontiac. 

Ismena  Cramer, 

L. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Lewis  Franklin  Culver, 

CI. 

Quincy. 

Andrew  Strong  Deacon, 

Eng. 

HarrisonvilUf  Mo. 

Charles  Ijcvi  Dubuar, 

CI. 

Northville. 

Oren  Dunham, 

L. 

Toledo,  0. 

Thomas  Randolph  E<lwardH, 

L. 

Ann  Arbor. 

John  Thomas  Ewing, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Jay  Fuller, 

L. 

Buchanan. 

Mary  Henrietta  Graham, 

L. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Charles  Howard  Greathouse, 

CI. 

Uniontawn,  Ky. 

John  Alexander  Green, 

CI. 

Austin,  Texas. 

Thomas  C.  Greene, 

L. 

Troy,N.  Y. 

Frederick  James  Gurney, 

CI. 

Chicago,  III 

Xorman  Washington  Haire, 

CI. 

Ijeslie. 

William  Washington  Hannan 

CI. 

Dowagiac. 

Thomas  Lorenxo  Heaton, 

L. 

Potsdam,  K  Y. 

William  Helmle, 

CI. 

Springfield,  i«. 

Greorge  Hem  pel. 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

William  Cary  Hill, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Charles  William  Hitchcock, 

CI. 

Kalamazoo. 

William  Henry  Honey, 

CI. 

Ypsilanti. 

Ledni  Rollin  Hunter, 

CI. 

South  Lyon. 

Frank  Arthur  Johnson, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor, 

William  Kemper  Jones, 

CI. 

Grand  Rapids. 

Fred  Parker  Jordan, 

CI. 

BaUle  Creek. 

James  R.  Laing, 

Be. 

Ann  Arbor. 

P^ter  Burr  lioomis,  Jr., 

CI. 

Jackson. 
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Name. 
Frank  Wood  Loveland, 

AVilliam  AVesley  Lowrey, 

Charles  King  McGee, 

Charles  Sumner  Mitchell, 

<.'arrie  Cook  Parrish, 

Cyrus  Augustus  Pomeroy, 

Allen  Bartlit  Pond, 

Frances  Anna  Prentiss, 

Stella  Prince, 

Harry  Slade  Richards, 

Arthur  Raymond  Rood, 

Frank  Satterlee, 

Edwin  Stanton  Sherrill, 

Charlotte  M.Smith, 

J.  Warren  Smith, 

Jefferson  Ray  Thomas, 

Malcolm  Parker  Thomas, 

Charles  Wellington  Tufts, 

Joel  Claverly  Tyler, 

Alice  Van  Hoosen, 

Byron  Sylve.ster  Waite, 

William  Dow  Washburn, 

"Charles  Chase  Whitacre, 

Enoch  Clark  White, 

John  Haven  Willard, 

Ella  C.  Williams, 

Charles  Moseman  Wilson, 


Name. 
Josiah  Little  Ambrose, 

Martha  Elizabeth  Arnold, 

Richard  Bayard  Bancroft, 

Samuol  Lloyd  Beaumont, 

<Tuy  Maynard  Bigelow, 

Fremont  Charles  Bland  in, 

■George  Webster  Borden, 

Frank  Pardee  Boughton, 

Edward  Harvey  Bowman, 

Edward  Miles  Brown, 

Claude  Robinson  Buchanan, 

Oeorge  Noble  Carman, 


STUDENTS. 

Degree. 

Residence. 

Sc. 

Golden,  Col. 

CI.- 

IfackettdtowrtyX.  1 

CI. 

Jackson. 

L. 

St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

Ci. 

Atm  Arbor. 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

CI. 

Bay  City. 

CI. 

Jacksonville^  HI. 

L. 

Paw  Paw. 

L. 

Ixipeer. 

Eng. 

Birmingham. 

CI. 

Detroit. 

Sc. 

Pontiac. 

CI. 

Eaton  Rapids. 

Sc. 

North  Plains. 

CI. 

Schoolcraft. 

CI. 

Jjeslie. 

CI. 

Kalamazoo. 

CI. 

Rochester. 

B.  L. 

Fenton. 

CI. 

PlattevUle,  lfi>. 

L. 

Chicago,  111. 

CJ. 

Lapeer. 

L. 

Chicago,  III. 

CI. 

Watkins,  N.  Y. 

L. 

Ionia. 

;OND  YEAR. 

Degree. 

Residence. 

L. 

Chicago,  JU. 

L. 

Detroit. 

L. 

Port  Huron. 

M.  Eng. 

Ann  Arbor. 

CI. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

CI. 

Rutland,  111. 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

CI. 

BaUle  Creek. 

CI. 

St.  CharUs,  111. 

L. 

Schoolcraft. 

CI. 

Grand  Rapids. 

CI. 

Fenton. 
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Name. 

Dbgbee. 

Residence. 

Samuel  Chandler, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

ThomaR  Collier  Clark, 

L. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Charles  Henry  Cole, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Nellie  May  Col  man. 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Arthur  B.  Cook, 

CI. 

Flint. 

William  Wilson  Cook, 

CI. 

HilhdaU, 

Kufus  Crippin, 

CI. 

YpailarUi. 

Isaiah  Reed  Crossette, 

C). 

Three  Riverff. 

George  Browyi  Daniels, 

CI. 

Grand  Rapidf. 

Eliza  Darling, 

L. 

La  Porte,  Ind. 

Benjamin  Leonard  D*Ooge, 

CI. 

Grand  Rapids. 

Jane  Eyer, 

CI. 

Highland  Park,lU. 

Oeorge  Henrv  Fletcher, 

CI. 

Mankato,  Minn. 

Duane  Edwin  Fox, 

CI. 

Grand  Rapids. 

Allan  Howard  Frazer, 

L. 

Detroit. 

William  Galpin, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Anna  Bordwell  Gelston, 

L. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Fred  Harris  Goff, 

L. 

Cltveland,  0. 

Charles  Watson  Goodrich, 

CI. 

Milwaukee^  Wis. 

Nat  Gunter, 

L. 

Sherman,  Texar» 

Arthur  Gillespie  Hall, 

CI. 

Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

William  Simon  Hill, 

CI. 

Oxford. 

John  Flavel  Hinman,  Jr., 

CI. 

Battle  Creek. 

Herbert  Augustus  Hodge, 

M.  Eng. 

Concord. 

David  Emery  Hoover, 

Kng. 

Ionia. 

Maurice  Meir  Houseman, 

L. 

^irand  Rapids. 

Delia  Estelle  Howe, 

CI. 

L(Uisi}%g. 

James  Edmund  Hunt, 

CI. 

Toledo,  0. 

Ormond  Fremont  Hunt, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Wetmore  Hunt, 

L. 

Detroit. 

Charles  Hutchinson, 

L. 

Marshall. 

Edward  Israel, 

VI, 

Kalamazoo. 

Collins  Hickey  Johnston, 

CI.. 

Detroit. 

John  Kelley,  Jr., 

CI. 

Detroit. 

Homer  Hitchcock  Kingsley, 

CI. 

Kalamazoo. 

Charles  Hannibal  Kumler, 

CI. 

Dayton,  0. 

Geon?e  Anthony  Lcderle, 

Eng. 

Detroit. 

W.  Leigh  Liggett, 

CI. 

Detroit. 

William  Albert  Locy, 

CI. 

Flint. 

Alice  Mansfield, 

CI. 

Coldwaier. 

Milton  Mozart  Marble, 

n. 

Ann  Arbor. 

David  MrKenzie, 

Cl. 

Detroit. 

124 

8TUDBMTS. 

Name. 

Dbqbek. 

RKSUEMC& 

Frank  McNamara, 

L. 

Lapeer, 

Alice  Jane  Merritt, 

L. 

Wilson,  N.  Y. 

William  Clayton  Miller, 

Eng. 

Marquette. 

Margaret  E.  Morton, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor, 

Eugene  C.  Nardin, 

L. 

Belle  Branch. 

Leroy  Stephen  Norton, 

L. 

Shabbona,  111. 

Anna  Adair  Ockford, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Horace  Mann  Oren, 

CI. 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Frank  Russell  O^born, 

CI. 

Vundalia, 

Moss  Kent  Perkins. 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Albert  J.  Potter, 

CI. 

Niles. 

Henry  Sherring  Pratt, 

CI. 

Toledo,  0. 

Frank  Fremont  Reed, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor, 

Rowland  Henrv  Rerick, 

Sc. 

fjagrange,  Ind. 

Harry  Chase  Richardson, 

CI. 

Princeton,  III. 

Frank  Carle  Robbins, 

CI. 

Niles,  0. 

Louis  Sax, 

CI. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Stewart  Niblo  Schermerhorn, 

CI. 

Grand  Rapids, 

John  Giles  Schurtz, 

CI. 

White  Pigeon. 

Orielle  Schuyler, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor, 

Osman  Cooley  Seelye, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Clarence  William  Se.ssions, 

L. 

Ionia, 

Nellie  Abby  Stanley, 

CI. 

Mishawaka,  Ind. 

Samuel  Marston  Stocker, 

L. 

Muscatine,  Iowa. 

Harriet  B.  Taylor, 

CI. 

Almont, 

William  Mann  Thompson, 

L. 

Jackson. 

Fred  Murraie  Townsend, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor, 

Henry  Holmes  Treadway, 

CI. 

Pontiac, 

Samuel  Edwin  Wheat, 

CI. 

Leavenworth,  Kan 

Will  Turner  Whedon, 

L. 

Attn  Arbor, 

Asa  Devillo  Whipple, 

CI. 

Fowlerville. 

Edwin  Kirby  Whitehead, 

CI. 

Coldwater. 

Everett  Jerome  Whitehead, 

CL 

Fenton. 

Louis  Ddv«>nport  Wight, 

Sc. 

Detroit, 

Samuel  Lane  Williams, 

CI. 

Lapeer, 

Charles  Gaston  Wilson, 

M.  Eng. 

Sturgis. 

Frederick  Bissell  Wood, 

L. 

Tecumseh. 

Sheldon  Alva  Wood, 

CI. 

Fenton, 

Eva  Woodward, 

L. 

Rochester. 

Wilder  Mack  Wooster, 

CL 

Decatur, 

Max  Zinkeisen, 

CL 

Milwaukee,  Wi» 
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FIRST  YEAR. 

Name. 

DXORKK. 

RESIDEirCE. 

Edgar  J.  Adams, 

B.L. 

Ionia. 

Horace  Clement  Alexander, 

Sc. 

iSterling. 

Frederick  Walter  Arbury, 

CI. 

Flint. 

Hatlie  May  Bailefy, 

B.L. 

Grand  Rapids. 

Julian  William  Baird, 

CI. 

Jackson. 

Frank  £li»ha  Baker, 

CI. 

Goshen,  Jnd. 

Edward  Hubert  Barmore, 

Eng. 

JeffersonvilUy  Ind. 

Samuel  Willard  Beakee, 

CI. 

Bloominghurgh,  N,  Y. 

Junius  Emery  Beal, 

B.L. 

Ann  Arbor, 

William  Christy  Bell, 

CI. 

Oxford. 

^Jharles  Belmont, 

CI. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Brayton  Seeley  Bennett, 

CI. 

.  $Salem. 

Edward  McElroy  Benson, 

CI. 

Detroit. 

Lillian  Margaret  Berkey, 

CI. 

Grand  Rapids. 

Fred  Betts, 

CI. 

Hillsdale. 

Willis  Boughton, 

CI. 

!Sheffield,  111. 

Charles  Taylor  Brace, 

CI. 

Ijeavenworth,  Kan. 

Merle  Amos  Breed, 

CI. 

Ypsilanti. 

Benjamin  Pitcher  Brodie, 

CI. 

Detroit. 

George  Alfred  Brown, 

Eng. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Randolph  Willis  Brown, 

Eng. 

Rochester,  Minn. 

Walker  Seymour  Brow^n, 

Sc. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Edward  Henry  Bull, 

L. 

Ottawa,  III. 

Ada  Bunnell, 

Sc. 

Bay  Oily. 

Milie  Bunnell, 

Sc. 

Bay  City. 

Henry  James  Butler, 

L. 

Jjionville,  Pa. 

William  Byron  Cady, 

L. 

Ann  Arbor, 

Douglas  Houghton  Campbell, 

L. 

Detroit. 

Emma  Louise  Chadeayne, 

cn. 

Battle  Creek, 

Edward  Lyon  Chapman, 

B.L. 

Monroe. 

Clarence  Herbert  Childs, 

L. 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa, 

George  Lamont  Chubb, 

Sc. 

Grand  Rapids. 

John  Charles  Chynoweth, 

M.  Kne. 

Rockland. 

William  Matthew  Clapp, 

Sc. 

Detroit. 

Frances  Clark, 

Sc. 

Flint. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Clark, 

B.L. 

Ann  Arbor. 

William  L.  Clements, 

Sc. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Charles  Lewis  Coffin, 

M.  Eng. 

tkindusky,  Ohio. 

Fred  G.  Coldren, 

CI. 

I<orihviUe. 

Edwin  Locke  Cole, 

Sc. 

Ann  Arhor. 

l*zi> 
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Name. 

Degree. 

RE8n:)ENCF. 

Festus  Clark  Cole, 

L. 

Ann  Arbor, 

Sumner  Collins, 

CI. 

Macon. 

J)aniel  Wol ford  Cook, 

CI. 

Hillsdale. 

Chester  Emory  Coulter, 

B.  L. 

Shannon  J  HI. 

Morris  Levi  Courtright, 

L. 

Bay  City. 

Mittie  May  Curtis, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Grace  Darling, 

L. 

La  Porte  f  Lid, 

Frank  AVilliam  Davenport, 

L. 

Eureka  J  111, 

John  J.  Crittenden  Davis, 

CI. 

Davisburg^ 

Mary  AV.  DawFon, 

CI. 

Pontiac, 

Francis  Root  Day, 

Eng. 

Chicago,  111. 

George  Edward  Dean, 

B.  L. 

HuntingviUe,  P,  Q. 

John  Philander  Delphy, 

L. 

Erie, 

AVilliam  Freeman  Dodge, 

Sc. 

Ionia. 

Benjamin  Douglas, 

Sc. 

Detroit. 

Charles  Howard  Durham, 

CI. 

Rareima,  0. 

Samuel  Houston  DuShane, 

L. 

Connellsville,  Pa. 

Ellen  Eastman, 

B.L. 

Flint. 

Malcomb  "Woodworth  Edgar, 

L. 

T*'cumeeh. 

AVilliam  Edward  Fenwick, 

L. 

Detroit. 

Henry  Allen  Fitzsimmons, 

CI. 

Reading, 

Allan  Miller  Fletcher, 

L. 

Detroit. 

AVilliam  W.  Follett, 

Eng. 

Newfane,  N,  Y,  . 

Maurice  Pixlcy  French, 

L. 

Miliro/iikeef  Wis. 

James  Frederick  Gallagher, 

CI. 

Jlillsdale, 

Arthur  Mills  Gelston, 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Marcia  Gil  more, 

L. 

Denver,  Col. 

William  Herbert  Graham, 

CI. 

Grand  Rapids. 

John  Henry  Grant, 

CI. 

Burlington,  lud. 

Henry  Ballard  Graves, 

L. 

Battle  Creek, 

Harry  Parker  Gray, 

CI. 

GrayviUe,  JU. 

Kobert  Toms  Gray, 

L. 

Detroit, 

EfRe  Griffith, 

L. 

Greenville, 

Albert  Barlow  Hale, 

CI. 

Chicago,  111. 

Ferdinand  Hall, 

Eng. 

Westfield,  N.  Y. 

Sadie  Guest  Hamilton, 

L. 

Jacksonville,  III. 

Mary  Lucy  Harding, 

L. 

Det  roit. 

Mary  Haskell, 

L. 

Marshall. 

John  Evangelus  Hathaway, 

Eng. 

Milwaukee,  Win, 

Mary  Hegeler, 

M.  Eng. 

Lasalle,  111, 

George  Edwin  Herrick, 

CI. 

Grand  Rapids, 

James  Bryan  Herrick, 

CI. 

Oak  Park,  III. 

Xamb. 
Alice  Hill, 

Laura  Caroline  Hills, 

K.  Harold  Hilton, 

Charles  Henry  Hodges, 

George  Nash  Holland, 

Abbie  Eiiretta  Howe, 

Phebe  Ann  Isadore  Howell, 

Louis  Howard  Hyde, 

Jesse  Allen  Icenhour, 

Charles  Edward  Ilsley, 

James  H.  James, 

William  Robert  Johnson, 

Charles  Collins  Kellogg, 

DeForest  Kendall, 

Annie  Marie  Kimball, 

Howard  Hannibal  Kimball, 

Frank  Bruce  Leland, 

John  Jacob  Lentz, 

Clarence  Ashley  Lightner, 

P^ugene  Frank  Lohr, 

William  Leonard  Loveland, 

Henry  Symms  Mahon, 

William  L'f^strange  Mahon, 

Maria  McDonald, 

William  Hunter  McEwan, 

John  Emmett  McGill, 

diaries  Henr}'  ^Iclntyre, 

Andrew  Cunningham  McLaughlin,Cl. 

Frank  Chittenden  Mandell, 

Everett  Marshall, 

William  Pilmore  Martin, 

William  Hosmer  Mitchell, 

Walter  P'merson  Moore, 

Harry  Morrow  Musgrave, 

Alma  Zilpha  Muzzy, 

David  Sealy  Xaugle, 

James  Hill  Norton, 

Ralph  AValdo  Oakley, 

Rollo  Blakesly  Oglesby, 

Alton  William  Onthank, 

Frank  Lincoln  Osborn, 

E  Iward  Henrv  Ozman, 


STUDENTS. 

rzi 

Degree. 

RE.SIDENCE. 

CI. 

Battle  Creek. 

L. 

Lake  View,  111. 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Sc. 

Detroit. 

Sc. 

EastSaginair, 

CI. 

Ypsilanti. 

CI. 

Ionia. 

L. 

Joliet,  III. 

L. 

Columbiana,  0. 

L. 

Milwaukee,  117^. 

M.  Eng. 

Rockland. 

CI. 

Sleubenville,  0. 

B.L. 

Detroit. 

CI. 

Terre  Haute,  huL 

CI. 

Grand  Jiapids.] 

Eng. 

ColumbuH,  0. 

CI. 

Byron. 

CI. 

St.  Clairsvilli,  0. 

CI. 

Detroit. 

L. 

Pittsfield. 

B.L. 

Golden,  Col. 

L. 

Framingham^MasH 

L. 

Framing  ho  m ,  Mass 

B.L. 

Rochester. 

Eng. 

Bay  City. 

Sc. 

Plymouth. 

L. 

Flint. 

:hlin,Cl. 

Muskegon. 

CI. 

Detroit. 

Eng. 

Cleveland,  0. 

L. 

Milwaukte,  Wis.  J 

CI. 

Port  Huron. 

ri 

Xorth  Branch. 

CI. 

Charlotte. 

L. 

Modena,  Wis. 

CI. 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

B.  L. 

Harwich,  Mass. 

L. 

Detroit. 

L. 

Plymouth,  Jml. 

He. 

Portland,  N.  Y. 

CI. 

Tc'cumseh. 

CI. 

Rochester,  Minn. 

V2» 

STUDENTS. 

Name. 

Dbgrick. 

RmDENCB. 

Edward  Leroy  Parmenter,  Jr. 

CI. 

Menominee. 

Herbert  Maury  Pelham, 

Sc. 

Plymouth. 

Robert  Qiiinn, 

CI. 

Negaunee. 

Charles  John  Reed, 

CI. 

MorrU,  III, 

Jacob  Ellsworth  Reighard, 

L. 

Iax  Porte,  Ind. 

William  Doaglas  Robbins, 

CI. 

TecuTnseh. 

Frederick  Austin  Robinson, 

CI. 

Detroit. 

Charles  Robinson  Rockwood, 

Sc. 

Flint. 

Thornton  William  Sargent, 

CI. 

Piketon,  0. 

Wilfrid  Hamilton  Schuyler, 

L. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Henry  Gray  Sherrard, 

CI. 

Tecumseh. 

Bowen  Wisner  Shoemaker, 

cn. 

Jackson. 

Samuel  Balsom  Schoyer, 

CI. 

PiUsburgh,  Pa. 

Lizzie  M.  Simmons, 

Sc. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Homer  Adelbert  Skidmore, 

CI. 

Rose  Centre. 

John  McMnnn  Smith, 

L. 

Charlotte, 

Margaret  Elsie  Smith, 

B.  L. 

Bay  CUy. 

Hinton  Ellsworth  Spalding, 

CI. 

GaUipolis,  0. 

Henry  Hall  Spencer, 

CI. 

Richland. 

George  Walter  Staple, 

CI. 

Cleveland^  0. 

Robert  Douglas  Stephens, 

B.L. 

Motmt  Clemens. 

Adelbert  C.  Storey, 

L. 

Greenville. 

William  Streeter, 

CI. 

(iuincy. 

Jennie  Sweetzer, 

CI. 

Port  Huron. 

Thomas  Carlyle  Tate, 

Sc. 

Keokuk,  Jowa. 

Alwin  Nicholas  Taylor, 

CI. 

Portland,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Edward  Temple, 

CI. 

Grand  Rapids. 

Frank  Taylor  Terry, 

CI. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Charles  Thad.  Thompson, 

L. 

Detroit. 

Hal  Sayre  Thompson, 

CI. 

Lima,  Ind. 

Annie  Louise  Tindall, 

B.  L. 

Flint. 

Charles  Watson  Tinsman, 

CI. 

Romeo. 

('harles  Arnette  Towne, 

L. 

Spring  Jxike. 

Rufu&  Waples,  Jr., 

CI. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Mward  L.  AVebster, 

Sc. 

Jackson. 

Samuel  C.  Weiskopf, 

Eng. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Robert  Green  West, 

L. 

Austin,  Texas. 

Jean  Augustus  Wetmore, 

Sc 

Concord, 

PMwin  Ewer  White, 

CI. 

Miller's  Comers,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  Mandeville  White, 

CI. 

CarroUlon,  Mo. 

Frederick  William  Whiting, 

L. 

Detroit. 

Freeman  William  Wilcox, 

CI. 

Pinckney. 

STUDENTS. 

ri^ 

Nama 

Dboreb. 

Keridencr. 

Oeorge  Wiley, 

L. 

Detroit. 

Josephine  A.  AVilliams, 

L. 

Allegan. 

Erma  Willson, 

CI. 

Port  Huron. 

John  Ogden  Winner,  Jr., 

CI. 

Pennington,  N.  J, 

Frank  Elmer  Wood, 

CI. 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Francip  Lodowick  York, 

CL 

Denton. 

STUDENTS  WHO  ARE  NOT  CANDIDATES 

FOR  DEGREES, 


Jiida  Atkins, 

Franklin  CarroUon  Bailey, 

Robert  Fulton  Baker, 

Caroline  Farrand  Ballentine 

Myra  Lena  Barnes, 

Edward  Morris  Brigham, 

Sidney  Burt, 

Alice  Elizabeth  Clark, 

Ilattie  Maria  Collier, 

Ellen  L.  Clothier, 

William  G.Elliot, 

Kate  Harwood  Ferry, 

JSimeon  P.  Francisco, 

Don  Alonzo  Garwood, 

Royal  Augustus  Ilawley, 

John  Oliver  Henshaw, 

Olivia  J.  Hill, 

Fanny  Iloldsworth, 

Andrew  John  Kline, 

<>haHes  Norton  Lake, 

Hattie  Mason, 

Wallace  Massie,     . 

Thaddeus  Samuel  McCoy, 

James  Campbell  McLaughlin 

Mason  Jenks  Ni black, 

Frederick  Pynsent  Partridge 

William  Clay  Purdum, 

Frank  Quinby, 

Frank  E.  Roff, 
I 


Kbsidence. 
West  Pointf  Ind. 

CazenoviayN.  Y. 

Home  Centre. 

Port  Huron. 

Owosso. 

Hattie  Creek. 

HoweU. 

An7i  Arbor. 

Battle  Creek. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

West  Unity,,  Ohio. 

Grand  Haven. 

Warrensburg,  Mo. 

Cassopolls. 

tSjLranac. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Three  Rivers. 

Traverse  City.' 

Mendon. 

York. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Paris,  Ky. 

Van  Wert,  0. 

Muskegon. 

Vincennes,  Ind. 

Flint. 

Kokomo,  Ind. 

Monmouth,  III. 

Toledo,  0. 
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STUDENTS. 


Xame. 
(ieorge  Willis  Rood, 

Martha  Elizabeth  Rudd, 

Martha  Elnora  Rumsey, 

Morris  Charles  Shaw, 

Frank  Foye  Shur, 

John  W.  Sowden, 

Clara  Evelin  Spoor, 

Edward  Blair  Stanton, 

James  Brett  Stokes, 

E.  Josephine  Talford, 

Clara  Saxton  Taylor, 

James  Elbert  Townsend, 

Lydia  Jane  Van  Housen, 

Virginia  Jane  Watts, 

Charles  R.  AVheeler, 

George  Beaumont  Whitney, 

William  Wallace  W^ilshire, 

Lewis  Cass  Woodman, 


<>. 


Kemdenck. 
Lapeer. 

Pella,  Iowa. 
Grand  Rap  id. 4 
Cheboygan, 
Delaxmrey  Ohi 
Clifton. 
Anti  Arbor. 
Ionia. 
Detroit, 

Grand  Rapids. 
Ann  Arbor. 
Albia^  Iowa. 
Prattsburgy  X.  }\ 
Ann  Arbor. 
Howard  City. 
Muskegon. 
Little  Rock,  A  rf\ 
Xorth  ville. 


THE  KAOULT  Y 


OK  THK  1»KPARTMKNT  <»F 

Medicine,  and  Surgery. 


JAMES  11.  ANGP:LL,  LL.'l)., 

PRESIDENT. 

ALONZO  B.  PALMER,  M.  A.,  M.  1>., 

DEAN. 

CORYDOX  L.  FORD,  M.  A.,  M.  1)., 

ALBERT  B.  PREscorr,  :m.  D., 

GEORGE  E.  FROTHINGHAM,  M.  D,, 
DONALD  MACLEAN,  M.  D., 
EDWARD  S.  DUNSTER,M.  A.,  M.  iK, 
JOHN  W.  LANGLEY,  8.  B.,  M.  D. 
WILLIAM  J.  IIERDMAN/M.  A.,  M.  1)., 
VICTOR  C.  VAUGHAX,  Pit.  D.,  M.  D., 
CHARLES  H.  STOWELL,  3L  D. 


GECUiGE  S.  HENDRICKS,  M.  S ,  ^[.  D., 
DOUGLAS  A.  JOY,  M.  E., 
LUCIAN  Cr.  NORTH,  M.  D., 
J.  HARVEY  LYON,  M.  D. 
ARTHUR  L.  WORDEN. 


EXAMINERS. 


HOMER  O.  HITCHCOCK,  M.  D  , 
WILLIAM  BRODIE,  >[.  1). 


STUDENTS. 


Name. 
J.  Roberts  Acker, 
(ieorge  Preston  Allen, 
Charlotte  Allen, 
K.  William  Andrews, 
^lary  Ann  Armstrong, 
JCdgar  John  Ash  more, 
Charles  Anson  Babcock, 
Charles  Emmet  Bailey, 
Herman  Augustus  Bailey, 

Frederick  Baker,  B.  S„ 

Cornell  University. 
Jose  C.  Barbosa,  B.  A., 
Porto  Rico  College. 
Francis  L.  Bardeen, 
Agnes  Barry  Barlow, 
William  Thomas  Batterson, 
Joseph  Allen  Bean, 
James  Addison  Beebe, 
Ralph  Palmer  Beebe, 
James  Marshall  Bell, 
Kbenezer  O.  Bennett, 
Levlin  Edmund  Bennett, 
iStrong  Mosher  Bennett, 
Jose  V.  Berrios, 
Lou.  AnnBierce, 
Luke  Maguire  Black, 
Joshua  Stevens  Blanchard, 
Hamilton  P.  Boardman, 
Francis  Eugene  Bortree, 
James  Bray  Bradley, 
Willis  Winter  Bradley, 
Mary  Lavinia  Briggs, 
Harlan  J.  Brown, 
Ralph  Alton  Brown, 


Residence. 
Hosenvick,  Pa.^ 
Surry f  Maine, 
Anr^  Arbor  f 
Adrianj 
Rome^  N.  K, 
SanJosCf  Cal.j 
Marquette^ 
Norihfield, 
Marlboro f  Mass., 
Nor  walk,  0., 


PRECEPTOK. 

Faculty. 

Iv.  W.  Hodgkins. 

Faculty. 

C.  Rynd. 

C.  A.  Greene. 

Corey  &  Potts. 

H.  S.  Taft. 

Faculty. 

.Faculty. 

G.  G.  Baker. 


Porto  Rico,  W,  I.,    Faculty. 

Onondaga  Uill,N,  Y.,  Dr.  Tuthill. 
Grand  Rapids,        J.  B.  Griswold. 

Faculty. 
Faculty. 
Faculty. 
B.  F.  SmeUer. 
H.  O.  Bolles. 
A.  Collier. 


Pioneer,  0., 
St.  Joseph, 
Ann  Arbor, 
Odessa,  N.  Y., 
Springfield,  III., 
Ann  Arbor, 


Fort  Smith,  Ark.,    J.  E.  Bennett. 
Mexico,  N.  Y,,        A.  K.  Hale. 
Porto  Rico,  W.  I.,  Faculty. 
fiatlle  Creek,  J.  H.  Kellogg. 

Dellroy,  0.,  H.  Black 

Deponset,  III,,  Faculty. 

Rochester,  Minn.,    Faculty. 
Jyedgedale,  Pa.,     K  i r k  h  u ff  &  Morey . 
Laingsburg,  Johnson  &  Carle. 

Ann  Arbor,  Faculty. 

Dryden,  N.  Y.,        I.  S.  Briggs. 
West Batavia^N. y.,L.  L.  Tozier. 
Zionsville,  Ind.,       G.  N.  Dugan. 


STUDENTS.' 


1  *>o 


Namje. 
Charles  Eugene  Bryant, 
Frank  Selden  Buckley, 
Abraham  Dickerson  Budd, 
Orville  Frank  Burrougljs. 
Charles  Moon  Butler, 
Donald  W.  Campbell, 
John  Campbell, 
John  Luther  Campbell, 
William  A.  Campbell, 
George  Canen, 
Sylvester  Eugene  Capper. 
William  Pitt  Carpender, 
Andrew  Carr, 
William  Bayard  Carroll, 
Elizabeth  H.  Cassel, 
William  Arthur  Chamberlin, 
Charles  BurcJett  Cludester, 
Lemuel  Clark, 
Nellie  Clark, 
James  W.  Cloes, 
Carlos  Bingham  Cochran,  H.  A., 
Almon  Dexter  Coffin, 
Granville  James  Coller, 

Morey  Smith  Collier,  B.  A.. 
Rochester  University. 

J^afiayette  Ziba  Coman, 

Henry  Ellis  Combacker, 

Alta  Fremont  Cook, 

Samuel  LeCount  Cook, 

Elizabeth  J.  Corbett, 

Henry  Jacob  Cordier, 

William  R.  Cullen, 

William  Henry  Davenport, 

John  Richard  Davis, 

John  T.  Davis, 

Edward  Clinton  Davison, 

Helen  E.  Deane, 

8arah  Johnson  Dean, 

Arthur  Ernest  Delf, 

John  Francis  Denslow, 

DUTid  N.  De  Tarr,  B.  S., 

Lfman  Carroll  Dexter, 


Residence. 
Ann  Arbor, 

Manistee, 

Xora, 

Galesburg, 

Morenci, 

Belmont,  Out., 

Fingal,  Out., 

Royal  Oak, 

Ypsilanti, 

Monroe, 

Foreat  Jlill,  LuL, 

Butler,  Ind., 

Troy,  Minn., 

Vermontville, 

Junction,  Pa., 

Brattleboro,  17., 

Claridon,  O., 

lona,  Ont., 

Madison,  .H'<^'., 

Byron, 

Ann  Arbor, 

Trenton,  X.  Y., 

Union  Citu, 

Lansing, 


l*KEcfc:p'r<>R 
Faculty. 
Faculty. 
Dr.  Douglas. 
O.  F.  Burroughs. 
II.  S.  Wyman. 
J.  B.  Campbell. 
J.  >r.  Pen  warden. 
Faculty. 
Faculty. 

(\T.  South  worth. 
J.  K.  Smalley. 
AV.  G.  Carpender. 
W.  Morrison. 
W.  Parmtnter. 
Marv  Wilson. 
C.  A.  Gray. 
Facultv. 
W.M('(Teachv. 
O.  N.  Twitchell. 
P.  P>.  Wright. 
Faculty. 
F.  M.  Rayn«>r. 
K.H.  Coller. 
J.  W.  llagadorn. 


Morrisville,  -V.  1'.,  Golf  <k  Chase. 
Somerset,  Wis.,        H.  Kunge. 
Sandusky,  O.,  T.  M.  Cooke. 

Washington,  D.  C.,J.  T.  Johnson. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,Jj.  C.  Lane. 
Celina,  O.,  W.  J.  Breningtoii 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,G.  ¥>.  Talbert. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Faculty. 
Pontiac,  F.  B.  Galbraith. 

Ash  Grove,  111 ,        A.  Dillon. 
W.  Manchester,  0.,  Med.  ('ol.  of  Ohio. 
Lowell,  0.  C.   McDonnell. 

Darien,  Wis.,  K.  N".  Huntley. 

Negaunee,  L.  S ,      Faculty. 


Grass  Lake, 
Ann  Arbor, 
Newport,  N.  Y., 


Faculty. 
T.  De  Tarr. 
A.  J.  Brown. 


1  ;u 


STUDENTS. 


Namf. 
Chalmers  McCall  Dickson, 

Frank  A.  Diemert, 

Charles  Frenaont  Dight, 

Maggie  V.  Covey  Doanc, 

Jennie  M.  Dobson, 

AVill.T.  Dodge, 

William  Emery  Dodson, 

William  AVallace  Douglas, 

Henry  Mitchell  Downs, 

William  Ileister  Dukeman, 

Itenben  Allen  Diinkelberg, 

Frank  Albert  Durgin, 

( 'harles  Isaac  Eberlc, 

Mathew  Henry  Ellis, 

Orville  Steinburg  Ensign, 

]»cnjamin  Logan  Euans,  M.  S., 

Notre  Dame  University. 
William  Mark  Fay,  B.  S., 
.lohn  Campbell  Fleminy:, 
Lewis  Alfred  Flexer, 
Edward  Ilenrv  Flvnn, 
Edward  I.awton  Fosdick, 
Frank  Albert  Foster, 
Charles  Tillson  Fox, 
Samuel  Degraw  Frederii-k, 
Louis  C.  Fuller,  V.  C, 
l*ierce  J.  Fullertoii, 
Charles  A.  (rallagher, 
Bradford  S.  (Jalloway, 
Arthur  U.  (rarbutt, 
Herbert  D.  Gardner. 
Daniel  (ieib, 

William  Hollister  Ciilbert, 
AVilbur  (Tilletl, 
Charles  D.  (ioodrich, 
Sohuyler  Colfax  Graves, 
Mason  Wilbur  (fray,  li.  S., 

Michigan  AgricuIturAl  f'iilU';jc'. 
David  Milton  Greene, 
l^dgar  J.  Greenfield, 
F.  .Tosephus  Groner,  B.  S., 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 


RESIDKN'CR. 

Walkerton,  Ont.y 
Mercer,  Pa., 
Berlin, 
Muskegon, 
Inlay  City, 
Smlcksburtj,  Pa., 
JliUsboro,  111. 
Wyandotte,  Kan., 
JxinccLSter,  J*a., 
Lockport,  N.  Y- 
Tilton,  y.  //.. 
Palmyra,  Oiit., 
Port  Hope,  Out., 
Ithaca,  N,  y., 
Walseka,  111., 


PRErKPTOR. 

M.  M.  Dickson. 

Aug.  Kaiser. 

Faculty. 

J.  H.  Kellogg. 

O.  C.  Williams. 

G.  W.  Jones. 

W.  B.  Thomson, 

Faculty. 

G.  B.  Wood. 

Faculty. 

'M.  S.  Kittenger. 

E.G.Wilson. 

H.  A.  Eberle. 

L.  B.  Powers. 

John  Winslow. 

D.  L.  Jewett. 


Facultv. 

m 

J.  H.  Flickinger. 

Dr.  Frothinghi^m 

Faculty. 

F.  W.  Fanning. 


Syracuse,  X.  }'., 
Shade  Gap,  Pa., 
Tamaqua,  Pa., 
A  nn  Arbor, 
PiUler,  Ind., 
FAist  Tilton,  X.  IL,  G.  R.  (Jould. 
Morris,  X.  Y.,  C.  W.  Fox. 

(rlencoe,  Onf.,  A.  Graham. 

BrlglUon,  Faculty. 

Oimbridgeboro,  Pa.W.  It.  Sitter. 
South  Bend,  hid..    Faculty. 
Ingersoll,  Out.,        Faculty. 


Saint  Louis, 
Scranton,  Pa., 
Detroit, 
Canton,  X.  >'., 
Milford, 
Mendon, 
drand  Rapidn, 
Pontiar, 


Facultv. 
I  J.  VanSickle. 
Dr.  Ham  mall. 
J,  W.Stewart. 
A.  D.  Hagadorn. 
H.  C.  Clapp. 
Johnson  &  Boise. 
R.  Le  Baron. 


Rochester,  W.  H.  Green. 

East  G(dteay,X.Y.,T.  Park  man. 
Three  Riverf,  W.  M.  Ikeler. 


STUDENTS. 


vir> 


Name. 
€epha  C.  Hall, 

Charles  A.  B.  Hall, 

Lorin  Hall,  15.  A., 

Kenyon  College. 

William  H.Hall, 

Albert  Adams  Hallock,  V.  (*., 

Louis  Henry  Hallock, 

Krnest  Elbert  Hamiltou, 

Kmily  A.  Hammond, 

Horace  William  Hammond, 

<.'harles  E.  Hamsberger, 

Edwin  David  Harper, 

Oeorge  William  Harris, 

William  Thomas  Harris, 

Edwin  Noah  Harrison, 

Oeorge  William  Hartman, 

Solomon  Foote  Haskins, 

l[enry  William  Haslitt, 

Edwin  Noah  Hawlev, 

Orrin  lJ5arnum  Hayden, 

Charles  Everette  Hebard, 

Sylvester  Joseph  Heimbacli. 

J.  Allen  Henrv, 

Albert  Benjamin  Herrick, 

William  Kerr  Higley, 

<'alvin  Joy  Hilliker, 

Mary  AnnaHolbrook, 

Timothy  Lewis  Holland, 

Willard  Holt, 

-James  Wilbur  Holton, 

Anthony  I.  Hoon, 

James  I*orter  Howanl, 

Alice  Pamelia  Howes, 

Frank  Jackson  Hubbard,  P.  C, 

John  Jones  Hudson,  M.  I)., 

William  Jilson  Huff, 

Luther  Holmes  Hulburd, 

Francis  Sidnev  Hull, 

Lovias  Fillmore  Inger8oll,B.  S., 
Mtohigan  Agricultural  College. 

Edgar  S.  Johnston,  C.  E., 

John  Serbert  Johnson, 


Residence.  Preckftok. 

Adams  Centre, X.  y.,W.  C.  Bailey, 

Ann  A rbor,  Facu  1  ty . 

Ayin  Arbor,  A.  B.  Palmer. 

Ann  Arbor,  E.  A.  Barnum. 

Ann  Arbor,  Faculty. 

A  nn  A rbor.  Faculty. 

Waverhjj  N.  1'.,  AV.  E.  Johnson. 

Ludlow,  111.,  Faculty. 

Jfaple  Valley,  ( '.  W.  Dolly. 

Alhambra,  III.,  I).  L.  Blye. 

Bakerstotni,  Pa  ,  A.Harper. 
^fL  Brydges,  Ont.,  W.  B.  Lindsay. 

Defiance,  0.,  M.  B.  Stevens. 

Jflkm,  0.,  Faculty. 

Ogden  Centre,  V.  E.  Jones. 

Orangey  Mass.,  P'aculty. 

lAvingalon,  111.,  W.  IL  McCloud. 

Milan,  0.,  Faculty. 

Almena,  ( '.  S.  >[avnard. 

Grand  liapidii,  E.  A.  Hebard. 
Mottville,            Scoville  &  Broncher. 

Milan,  Mo.,  Faculty. 

Cayiton,  N.  1'.,  D.  11.  Greenlee. 

Ann  Arbor,  Facultv. 

Canandalgan,  ('.  E.  Chappell. 

Jiockland,  Mass.  A.  1).  H.  Kelsey. 

La  Gro,  l7}(l..  Faculty. 

Xev'port  iV.  Y..  A.  J.  Browne. 

Oberlin,  O.,  Faculty. 
Alleghany  CUy,  Pu.M.  H.  (lilliford. 

Montpdier.  hid.,  H.  H  lUMinett. 

South  Lyon,  Faculty. 

Galesbtiyg,  Faculty. 
Sydney,  Australia,  Practitioner. 

Troy,  Ind.,  <i.F.  Adjre. 

Janesvillef  Jowa,  J.  S.  Herries. 

Battle  Creek,  Faculty. 

Commerce,  <».  W.  Lowrey. 


Quincy,  111., 
Beloit,  Wis., 


{ I.  AV.  Phinney 
H.  P.  Strong. 
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STUDENTS. 


Namp. 

William  Mapes  Johnson, 
Joshua  Jonei4, 
Robert  Emmet  Jones, 
Douglas  Arad  Joy,  M.  E., 

Columbia  College. 
Patrick  Henry  Kiefe, 

D.  Meronan  Kelly, 
Michael  William  Kelly, 
Sarah  Fell  Kenfield, 
William  Henry  Keyes, 
C.  Morgan  Kimball, 
George  William  King, 
Emett  Haines  Kirk, 
Reynold  Jerome  Kirkland, 
Morris  C.  L.  Kitchen, 
3Iyatt  Kyan, 

John  Van  dcr  Laan, 

E.  Wirt  Lamoreaux, 
Ronald  Bishop  Lawrence, 
Seba  Bogart  Ledeboer, 
Edward  Wallace  Lee, 
Gilbert  Newton  Lehr, 
Clarence  Adelbert  Lemen, 
John  H.  Lemen, 

James  Franklin  Lemon, 
Edward  Conrad  Lewis, 
Orson  Ford  Lewis, 
Laura  Lucy  Liebhardt, 
Edward  Miller  Lindley, 
John  Lewis  Livingston, 
Mina  Logue, 
Samuel  Long, 
Timothy  Jjowthian, 
Charles  Lukins, 
Albert  G.  P.  Man  ting, 
George  A.  Marietta, 
Hiram  M.  Martin, 
James  Byron  Martin, 
Willis  Willard  Mather. 
Adoniram  Judson  Mayhew, 
(.reorge  Barclay  McCallum, 
Walter  Edrick  McChesney, 


Residence.  Preceptor 

Ann  Arbor y  E.  F.  Ander.Hon. 

Aim  Arbor,  Facultj'. 

OreensborOf  Ala.^  Faculty. 

Marshall,  IL  L.  Joy. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  F.  E.  Chapman. 

N,  Lansing,  N.  K,  M.  D.  Goodyear. 

Port  Huron f  J.  S.  Watson. 

Richmond^  iJ^J.  I^nnox. 

Bay  City,  M.  S.  Kitlinger. 

Adrian,  R.  &  A.  M.  Stephenson 

Springfield,  Mass.,  F.E.  Chapman. 

Genoa,  Ohio,  J.  Kingham. 

Grand  Rapids,  Johnson  Sc  Boi.se. 

Fast  Saginaw,  Samuel   Kitchen. 
Rangoon,  Biirmahjj.  G.  North. 

Muskegon,  Faculty. 

Tecumseh,  A.  B.  Palmer. 

Ann  Arbor,  Lawrence  <fe  Bow. 

Holland,  '  B.  Ledeboer. 

Randolph,  N.  Y.,  Faculty. 

Ava,  N.  Y.,  J.  C.  Frazer. 

Whitmore  Lake,  Faculty. 

Whilmore  Lake,  Faculty. 

Ann  Arbor,  Faculty. 

Oil  City,  Pa.,  F.  F.  Davis. 

East  Milan,  R.  A.  Garey. 

McGregor,  Iowa,  Faculty. 

Newton,  Iowa,  J.  R.  Gorrell. 
Hamilton,  Ontario, Thomas  Miller.  * 

Rockford,  JIL,  E.  H.  Huntley. 

Lockport,  N.  Y,  M.  Caldwell. 

Caro,  W.  Merris. 

Dundee,  Perry  Engle. 

Holland,  G.  Manting. 

Vinton,  Jawa,  C.  C.  Gri ffi n . 

Morris,  111.,  A.  E.  Palmer. 

Mendon,  H.  C.  Clapp. 
Garrattsville,  X.  Y.,M,J.  McClellan. 

Perry,  N.  Y,  L.L.  Rockafellow 

Pontiac,  F,  B.  GalbraitU. 

Wilsm,  N.  Y,  C.  H.  Reed. 


STUDENTS. 
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Naicf. 

Hattie  L.  McCool, 

Julius  C.  McCormick, 
Samuel  Wilson  McCune, 
Thomas  Hays  McDonald, 
Hiram  McGowaii, 
Malcom  McKenzie, 
Alexander  McLeod, 
Charles  Morton  Merrill, 
James  Curtis  Miller, 
Aden  Wilson  Mitchell, 
Sidney  Mitchell,  Jr., 
John  Howard  Moe, 
Bertha  E.  Moller, 
Orrin  Nelson  Moon, 
John  Hamilton  Moore, 
Walker  8.  Morden, 
John  A.  Morey, 
Fayette  J.  Morton,  Ph.  U., 
Iliram  College. 

David  Wallace  Mott, 

Greorge  A.  Munshaw, 

Virginia  C.  Mnrdock, 

John  Joseph  Murphy, 

Patrick  Eugene  Nagle, 

Robert  Johnson  Neal, 

Charles  Nellis, 

Albert  Rose  Nicholson, 

Orrin  Sharpe  Nye, 

John  0*Hearn, 

William  O'Reilly,  LL.  B., 

James  Patterson  Orr, 

Byron  Hester  Overshire, 

Bethenia  Angle  Owens, 

J.  Harris  Oxner, 

Henry  Clay  Paddock, 

Waitie  Wilmena  Papineau, 

Martha  Hughes  Paul, 

James  Hugh  Paston, 

Kdgar  Allen  Peck, 

Oharles  Phillip  Pengra, 

Theodore  Calvin  Peterson,  M. 
Pa.  State  Normal  School. 


Rrsidknck. 
Muskegon, 

Otisville, 

Altoona,  Fa.j 


rRECEPTOR. 

Cook  <fe  Williams. 
J.  B.  Laing. 
AV.  Bell. 


Seaforth,  Ont,         J.  G.  Scott. 
MalonCyN,  Y.J         H.  S.  Wentworth. 
Lansing y  Marshall  &  William 8 

Marble  Mtj  N.ScotiajlIgi[ifax  Med. Col. 
Elmira,  N.  K,        T.  A.  AVales. 
Sarpy  Centre,  iVt^6.,Faculty. 
Joplin,Mo.f  H.  B.  Pinney. 

Chateaugay,  N,  F.,  A.  M.  Phelps. 
South  Whrtney,  7nt?.Faculty. 
Detroit  J  Faculty. 

Battle  Creel;  D.  C.  llawxhurst. 

Ann  Arbor  J  K.  J.  Roth  well. 

Adrian,  M.  R.  Morden. 

St,  Charles,  Faculty. 

Parkman,  O  ,  C.  B.  Hu  mist  on. 

Bangor,  N.  Y.,         Faculty. 

Zilwaukee,  (r.  Hendry. 

Zanesville,  0..  J.  K.  Trout. 

Toledo,  0.,  Faculty. 

Manitowoc,  Wis.,    II.  Coakley. 

Saginaw,  Faculty. 

Palatine  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  II.  L.  Streeter. 

Morrisville,  N.  Y.,  D.  D.  Chase. 

Townsend,  N,  Y.,    H.D.&D.  Seaman 

Grand  Bapids,  O.,  Dr.  Rhinefrank. 

Ann  Arbor,  Faculty. 

West  Newton,  Pa.,  John  Hasson. 

Dundee,  N.  Y.,        M.  Skinner. 

Portland,  Oregon,    AV.  L.  Adams. 

East  Saginaw,         Faculty. 

Beed  City,  Faculty. 

Summerfield,  Facul  t  y . 

Salt  Lake  aty,  UlahH.  B.  Young. 

Trenton,  Mo.,  Faculty. 

BatUe  Creek,  P.  W.  B.Uhri(k. 

Ovid,  C.  W.  Pengra. 

E.,  Shade  Gap,  Pa.,      W.  S.  Madden. 
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STUDENTS. 


Name. 
Loni8  Michael  IMessner. 

Omer  Pillsbury  Porter, 

James  Oma  Power, 

Mary  K.  Praedr, 

John  Punton, 

Lanson  Henry  Reoker, 

8.  Albert  Francis  Richmond, 

Thomas  Jefferson  Ritter, 

John  Sidney  Roberts, 

Kmory  Waland  Roe, 

Frank  H.  Rorick, 

Alvin  J.  Rosenberry, 

<.Terrv  Wecdon  Ross, 

Orville  Lemon  Rowe, 

William  Edgar  Rowe, 

E.  Staflbrd  Samm, 

Mary  Adeline  San  ford, 

Andrew  Crosby  Saunier, 

Francis  Henry  Schlink. 

Frederick  Schermerhorn, 

Perry  Schoonraaker, 

Ellen  Amelia  Sherman,  B.  A., 

Ol>erlin  College. 
Albert  E.  Shimmel, 
Edwin  Moses  Shurtleff, 
Henry  Albert  Shwrtleff, 
Alfred  William  Sifton, 
-Vlbert  Barnes  Simon8on,B.  S., 

&li('h!)?an  Agricnluiral  ('o]leg<'. 
3Iary  Slade, 
Aaron  J.  Smith, 
Ary  Bryant  Smith, 
Franklin  Darwin  Smith, 
Isaac  A.  Smith, 
Jacob  Franklin  Smith, 
Tyson  Smith, 

AVilliam  Henry  Smith,  Ph.  D., 
Mary  J.  Snoddy, 
Ralph  Tenney  Sowden, 
Alice  Martha  Stark, 
>fary  Elizabeth  Stark, 
Ellen  L.  Steere, 


Residknck.  Prbceptok. 

Saginau\  M.  C  T.  Plessner. 

Lawrence  J  Mass.y  Faculty. 

Hudson,  J.  S.  Power. 

Madison,  Wis.,  Faculty. 

Jacksonmlle,  111.,  L.  A.  Frost. 

Franciscoville,  Jnd.J).  J.  Lorlng. 

Norwalk,  T.  W.  Richmond. 

Milton,  Pa.,  Dr.  Froth ingham 

Seaforih,  Otil.  J.  G.  Scott. 

Buchanan,  J.  M.  Roe. 

Wauseon,  0.,  E.  IL  Rorick. 

Kalamazoo,  Dr.  Hitchcock. 

Rome,  E.  J.  Ross. 

Dansville,  N.  ¥.,  F.  M.  Prince. 

Lawrence,  Rowe<&  Cleveland 

Hillsdale,  T.  Whitbeck. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.  E.  D.  Pope. 

Walled  Lake,  Faculty. 

New  Haven,  Ind.,  1).  F.  Peter  man. 

Grand  Rapids,  Faculty. 

Auburn  Centre,  Pa.C  C.  Halsey. 

National,  Iowa,  Physicians  N.E.H 


Berlin, 

Woodstock,  17., 
Ann  Arbor, 
Ann  Arbor, 
Birmingham, 

Castile,  N.  Y., 
SmithvUle,  0., 
Birmingham, 
Brimfield,  0., 
Warren,  Ind., 
Brazil,  Ind., 
Newaygo, 
Ann  Arbor, 


E.  P.  VanVelsor. 
M.  H.  Chandler. 
Dr.  Froth  ingham 
Faculty. 
Faculty. 

('.  A.  Clunn. 

Faculty. 

Faculty. 

<t.  F.  Waldron. 

Faculty. 

Dr.  (flasgow. 

C.  P.  Hill. 

Fauilty. 


South  Bend,  Ind.,    Faculty. 
Ironton,  Pa.,  W.  P.  Kister. 

Ypsilanti,  Physicians  N.E.H 

Canandaigua,N,  F. Practitioner. 
Ann  Arbor,  Faculty. 

7  « 
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Name. 
AVilliam  John  Stevens, 

Robert  Stevenson, 

Anna  Hall  Stewart, 

tieorge  Washingtr^n  Stockton, 

Thomas  John  Sullivan, 

<'harles  William  Sutton, 

John  Goodman  Suylandt, 

<  'elia  Williams  Taylor, 

Melvin  Watson  Taylor, 

Thomas  Klwood  Taylor,  li.  A., 

<'harIesTerhune,  LL.  B., 

Franklin  Clark  Terrill, 

Kugene  Aram  Thomas, 

Archibald  J.  Thomson, 

James  Calvin  Thompson, 

Oeorge  James  Thornton, 

Lavina  Todd. 

John  Edmund  Totten, 

Frank  Albert  Towsley, 

Henry  Ilarrison  Turner, 

Jennie  M.  Turner, 

Franklin  Vandawarker, 

Jacob  Verburg, 

Dorr  Vincent, 

<arl  Von  Ruck,  B.S., 

Royal  Gymnasium,  Stuttgart. 
Herbert  Carpendale  AVade, 
Wyllys  Seaman  Walk  ley, 
Hiram  Walter, 
Belle  Warner, 
I>allas  Warren. 
Kber  Kinney  Wattf^,  B.  S., 

Adrian  College. 
Daniel  Eaton  Webster, 
!Martin  Weller, 
Emma  Francis  Wells, 
Frederick  William  Werner, 
Bion  Wheelan,  B.  S., 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 
Kent  Kane  AVheelock, 
<Teorge  John  White, 
William  Reid  AVhitclaw. 


Residence. 
Jackson  J 

Jackson^ 

Battle  Creel', 


PRECKITOR. 

Solon  Briggs. 
PorterALittlefield 
J.  H.  Kellogg. 


]Varreniiburgy  yfo.,  E.  H.  Miller. 
Ann  Arbor,  Faculty. 


Battle  Creek, 
Stockhridge, 
Loomiit, 
Adrian, 
Tecum  Hch, 
^inn  Arbor, 
Odd, 

Brantford,  Ont., 
Belmont,  Ont., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Coiuecon,  Ont., 


Faculty. 

Faculty. 

J.  !M.  Cosfwr. 

A.  M.  Allen. 

J.  S.  Hamilton. 

Faculty. 

J.  T.  Abbott. 

Faculty. 

m 

D.C.Leitch. 

Faculty. 

T.  H.  Thornton. 


ft  rand  J)e  Tour, ///.Faculty. 

X.  AttleborOjMass.fll.  C.  Ballard. 


(rcUesburg, 
Xewark,  X,  Y., 
Xcwark,  N.  Y., 
Ann  Arbor, 
Grand  Rapid. 9, 
Newville,  X.  Y., 
Ann  Arbor, 

Fingal,  Ont., 
Hendersonville, 
Eaton  Rapids, 
BattU  Crrfk, 


W.  McBeth. 

H.  H.  Greene. 

J.  S.  Briggs. 

Faculty. 

Faculty. 

H.  H.  Greene. 

Faculty. 

J.  M.  Penwarden. 
Dr.  Hildreth. 
S.  M  Wilkins. 
J.  H.  KellojTL'. 


Highlnnd  Slat'ioi),    M.  K.  Knap|>. 
Adrian,  J.  S.  Watts. 


La  r will,  Ind., 
Lyons  MilU, 
Peru,  Mass., 
Joliet,  III., 
Hillsdale, 

Lee,  Ind., 
Baldwin's, 
Allan,  Win  , 


C.  Souder. 
Faculty. 

• 

J.  W.  Hastings. 
A.  H.  Heise. 
A.  F.  Wheelan. 

E.  G.  Wheelock. 
W.  A.  C.Williams 
Faculty. 
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Name. 
Jacob  Francis  Whiting, 

Victor  Emanuel  Widenmann, 

Henry  Valentine  Wildman, 

Anna  Mary  Wilkin, 

Antoinelle  Williams, 

Herbert  James  Williams, 

Howard  Atlas  Williams,* 

Franklin  AVilliam  Wilson, 

Pierie  De  Everette  Withei-spoon, 

(Jeorge  H.  AVoodrufF, 

Earl  L.  Woods, 

Henry  Arthur  Wood  worth, 

Arthur  Leland  Worden, 

Henry  Howard  Wynne, 

Elisha  W.  Young. 

Edgar  Garrison  Younjr, 

Henry  Zeigler, 

•  Decease*  I. 


Re^idkncr.  Pkkckitor. 

OconlOf  Wis.,  Faculty. 

Ann  Arbor,  Faculty. 

London,  England,  Faculty. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  S.  M.  Eddy. 

Lawrence,  Kan.,  R*L.  William.s. 

Qidncy,  J.  A.  Williams, 

Muskegon,  O.  C.  Williams. 

Edgeworth,  Out.,  Faculty. 

Darlington,  Pa.,  Faculty. 

Ripley,  N,  Y.,  L.  Deck. 

Hillsdale,  li.  A.  Everett. 

Albion,  M.  Osborn. 

Ann  Arbor.  D.  Maclean. 

Parker  City,'  Pa.,  G.  W.  Barr. 

South  Sodus,  N,  r.,P.  S.  Rose. 

McPherson,  Kan.,  Faculty. 

Ogden  Centre,  Faculty. 


THE  FACULTY 


OF  THE 


Department  of  Law. 


JAMKS  B.  ANGELL,  LL.  D., 

PRESIDENT. 

JAMES  V.  CAMPBELL,LL.  D., 

THOMAS  M.  COOLEY,  LL.  I)., 

Dean. 

CHARLES  A.  KENT,  M.  A., 
WILLIAM  r.  WELT^  M.  A. 


STUDENTS. 


SENIORS. 

Namk. 
William  J.ucus  Aaron,  Att'y, 

William  Henry  Adams,    . 

Kthan  Belden  Allen,   .  , 

Joseph  N.  Amor,  Att'y, 

Frank  Davis  Andrua,  M.  A.,  Att'y,   . 

Frederick  Charles  Arbenz, 

Edwin  Herod  Ashley,  Att'y, 

William  Andrew  Ault, 

Henry  Kdgar  Baker, 

(Justave  Charles  Bartels, 

Theodore  Melzo  Bates, 

James  William  Bedel, 

Edwin  How^ard  Bentley, 

Thomas  Benton  Blackwell, 

Millard  Fillmore  Blaine, 

George  Matthew  Blake,  M.  1).,    . 

Buffalo  Medical  College. 
Frank  Eugene  Bliss,  C.  E.,     . 
James  Herbert  Blood, 
Eugene  Bodel, 
Charles  Elliott  Boston,  B.  A.,  Atl'y, 

Asbury  University.  • 

AVilliam  Logan  Brackenridge, 
William  Henri  Brown,  Att'y, 

Orville  Sanford  Brumbach,  h.  A.,     . 

College  of  New  Jersey. 
Joseph  Cornelius  Burk, 
Walter  Perry  Butler, 
Judson  Eugene  Calendar, 
(*harles  Edward  Carpenter, 
Warren  Carpenter,  Jr., 
John  Smeeton  Carter, 
AVilliam  Paulding  Caruthers, 


K>::siDKN<  I. 
Quincy^lU. 
JlastingSf  Miym. 
Maquoketa,  lof^a. 
(ilensrUle^  (). 
Detroit. 

Wheeling,  VV.  Va. 
Lnnsing. 
yfurshaUnUe,  (f. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Denver y  Col. 
East  Cleveland,  O. 
Hancock. 
Armada. 
Vandal ia,  III. 
Jiomtdus,  y.  y. 
l>an»ville,  N.  }'. 

Ann  Arbor. 
Denver,  Col. 
Monroe. 
Pendleton,  Ind. 

Rochester. 
Pontiac. 
Van  TIVW,  O. 

Keokuk,  Iou*a. 
Xeiv  York,  N. )'. 
Scr  anion.  Pa. 
(reneva,  JU. 
St.  Paid,  Minn. 
Sheffield,  O. 
Rockport,  Texan. 


STUDENTS. 
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Najik. 
Livy  Chaniberlin, 

Clarence  Eugene  Chapnian, 

Charles  Chandler,  M.  A., 

Alphons  Richard  Claxton, 

CharleH  Simeon  Cobb,  15.  S., 

<V>nielirniverbity. 
John  D.  Coleman,  Att'y, 
Charles  F.  Collier, 
Homer  Hodge  Colvin,  Atl'y, 
Reuben  Donaldson  Coy,  . 
William  J.  Crawford, 
William  Hoi  man  Crow,  B.  S., 

Centre  College,  Kcutucky. 
William  Isaac  C'Ummings, 
Thomas  Daniel  Danner, 
iioorge  Asa  Dickey,  Att'y, 
Thomas  Albert  Dickson, 
James  Frederick  Drake, 
Jude  Emmet  Dun  lap, 
Frank  A.  Durban, 
John  Columbus  Elder, 
Joseph  Lillord  Elliston, 
Edward  Creorge  Embler, 
Carl  Edwin  Epler,  M.  A., 

Yale  College. 

Free  Estee, 

John  Vigers  Eustace,  Jr., 

Willis  Wirt  Fay, 

Oscar  John  Fiebing, 

Henry  Clay  Finch,  Att'y, 

Solomon  Thompson  Finch, 

John  Eugene  Fishburne, 

Fmnk  M.  Ford,  Att'y, 

Charles  Gaylord  Fowler, 

John  Hiram  Fox, 

Willis  W.  O.  Frantz, 

Justus  LiebigGdble,    . 

John  Parker  Gale, 

Charles  Ellewyn  (ieorge,  Atl'y, 

William  Donald  Gordon, 

Hamcr  Herschel  Green, 

John  Wesley  (Jregory,  Att'y, 


FAkhartj  Ind. 
Bethel^  Maine. 
Grand  Jiapids. 
CentralSquare.N.  V. 
Andover,  N.  Y. 

Fort  Wiiijnr,  Jnd. 

Holly. 

J*07itiac. 

Jkllcnlle. 

Cleveland y  O. 

yicholnonrille,    A'y. 

Xilejf. 
Camden. 

St.  John»burif,  17. 
Pittsfidd,  111. 
Befvidere,  Jff. 
O.vford. 
Zanesvillc,  O. 
Dovminy,  Mo. 
ElliHto n  Station ,  A'y 
Binckney. 
JavkHonvillf,  UL 

Mount  Pleasant. 
Dixon,  2H. 
Klyria^  O. 
Milwaukee,  Wix, 
Noblesrille,  Jnd, 
Flora,  111. 
Joliet,  III. 
ZaneaviUe,  <K 
Saginaw, 
ypsilanti. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
West  Salem,  O. 
Boston,  Mass. 
}yoodsville,  N.  If, 
Bayfield,  OiU. 
Anna,  III. 
Xorth  field,  Vt, 
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STUDENTS. 


Name. 
George  Griinm, 

Kdward  Holmes  Gayer,  B.  A., 

Elmer  Jay  Hale, 

William  Tiieston  Hall,     . 

Henry  Clay  Hanna,  Jr., 

Edward  Florence  Hays,     . 

William  Franklin  Hays,  Att'y, 

George  Haywood,-  Jr., 

Willis  Gay  lord  llemenway,  Att'y, 

('harles  Roswell  Henry, 

Cass  E.  Herri ngton,  Att'y, 

David  Morgan  Hertzog,  Att'y, 

Eugene  Herrick  Hickernell,  Att'y, 

Arthur  Sterrett  Higgins, 

William  E.  Higgins,  M.  A., 
Dartmouth  College. 

Hugh  Matthew  Hinds, 

Shannon  BunCin  Hubbard,    . 

Martin  M.  Hugg,    . 

lienjamin  T.  Hutching, 

Daniel  Carpenter  Hyde, 

Arthur  Hancock  Ingraham,  B.  A., 
Yale  College. 

Sylvester  Benjamin  Isenhart,    . 

Clarence  Lindley  Jacobs,  Att'y, 

Albert  Price  Johnson,  B.  A.,  Att'y, 

ArkansdJB  Industrial  University. 
Asa  Gil*}S  Judd, 

John  Perrv  Kella.s, 

Edward  C.  Kellv, 

John  Justus  Kerr, 

Winfield  Scott  Kerr,   . 

Joseph  Morris  Kirnaird,  B.  A.,  . 
Uuiveruity  of  Virginia. 

Dana  Spalding  Lander, 

Gustav  Adolf  Laubscher, 

Charles  David  LaTonrette,     . 

AVilliani  Spencer  Lee, 

Michael  John  Lehman, 

Henry  Rudisel  Lennard, 

El  bridge  Emerson  Lewis, 

llobert  Atwood  I^ong^ 

John  Elias  Magers, 


Residence. 
Jeffersonj  Wis. 

Rock  Island,  Jli. 

Detroit. 

Chicago^  111. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

PiiUhurgh,  Pa. 

Lafayette,  Ind, 

Clinton,  Iouhi. 

Flint. 

Tjake  Ridge. 

Pontiac. 

Uniontown,  Pa. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Deer  Lodge  City,  Mta 

Chicago,  111. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 
Sandusky,  O. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Pontiac. 
Stafford',  VL 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Camden  Centre. 
Ijoganspm  t,  Ind, 
Fayttteville,  Ark. 

Dixon,  III. 
Malone,K.  Y. 
Grand  Rapids. 
Eagle. 
Lucas,  O. 
Lexington,  Ky. 

Bearer  Dam,  Wis. 
Cleveland,  0. 
East  Saginaw. 
Carlisle,  Pa. 
Waterloo. 
Newcastle,  Ind. 
Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 
Detroit. 
Gercais,  Oregon. 


STUDENTS, 
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Name. 

Bamuel  Maher,  Att*y, 

John  Alexander  Mansfield, 

John  McDevitt, 

Henry  McGrew, 

William  B.irnard  McGrorty, 

Frank  T.  Mrllenry,     . 

Uobert Bishop  MiKnight,  Att'y, 

Joseph  Rogers  McLaughlin,  B.  S., 

liobert  C>  Mi'Namara, 

I^e  K.  Mi  hills, 

William  O-^car  Miller, 

Charles  Jay  Monroe, 

Fritz  Morris, 

William  Erven  Myler,  Att'y, 

Henry  Wirt  Nowkirk, 

Alphonso  Cain  Norton, 
Josiah  J.  Nunn, 

Emil  Nushanmer, 

William  Harrison  Ogborn, 

Lyman  Adelbert  Orr, 
<;harle3  Alvin  Orth, 

Edwin  Shelby  Palmer,  Att'y, 

Elmer  Alton  Palmer, 

Lyman  l)e  Pl-j-se  Palmer,  Att'y, 

]ia1nh  Piielpa  Jr., 

Winslow  SJKilby  Pierce,  Jr.,  Alt' 
i^tephen  Marion  Reynolds,  B.  A 

I^ifayctte  Coll«*gc. 
Thomas  B.irton  Rhodes, 
John  Evan  Riithsirds,  B.  A„ 

University  of  the  Pacific. 
John  Alden  Riner, 
Henry  Fillmore  Rizer, 
James  Thompson  Robison,    . 
Alison  Crestus  Roe, 
Claiborne  Schuyler  Rohrer,  Att'y. 
Charles  Henry  Rose, 
Cyrus  Egbert  Rosenkrans, 
<reorge  Frederick  Ross,    . 
Albert  Florian  Rouse,  Att*y, 
Albert  G)nrad  Runkle,    . 

Henry  Wayne  Ruascll, 
J 


Residincb. 
(irecU  Bend,  Kan. 
Ilopedale,  0. 
Hamburg, 
Wyandotte^  K(m. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Lima,  0. 
East  Saglnav. 
Pontiac. 
Bedford,  Pa. 
Jjodi,  0. 
Topton,  Pa. 
South  Haven. 
Manistee. 
South  Bend,  Ind. 
Dext(r. 
Cornell,  111 
Nonralk,  O. 
Sunol,  Cttf. 
Richmond,  Ind. 
Caro. 

KeUhsburgh,  llf, 
ZanesDille,  O. 
Napoleon,  0. 
Black  Lick,  Pa. 
Detroit. 

Indianapolis,  Jn4. 
Scranton,  Pa. 

Ijovingion,  111. 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

Greene,  Iowa. 
Eureka,  Kan. 
CUceland,  O. 
Buchanan, 
St.  Paul,  Alinn. 
Caro. 

Wayland,  K.  Y. 
St.  CfuirUi,  III. 
Lansing. 
Milwaukee,  Wii. 
Monroe. 
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STUDENTS. 


Name. 
Louis  Charles  Scliwerdtfeger, 
John  Granville  Sconten,  B.  E., 

Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School. 

John  C.  Sheridiin, 
Preston  Fremont  Simonds, 
Thomas  Shreve  Hv>y<;e  Slaughter, 
Adolph  Slomiin, 
Clarence  W.  Smith, 
Frederic  Eustace  Smith, 
Charles  P^iliott  Solir*, 
(reorge  Wiishinjjjton  Somerville, 
WiUiam  Andrew  Staley,  Alt'y,   . 
Edwin  Forrest  Steers, 
Edward  Ives  Stimson, 
Elias  Cephas  Stone,  R  A., 

Dartmouth  ('ollege. 
Melville  Stone,  B.  S., 

Ohio  National  Normal  School. 
Charles  Edgar  Sutton,  B.  A.,  Att'y, 

SmitliHon  CullcRC. 

Edwin  T.  Swope,    . 

James  King  Taylor, 

Otis  David  Thompson, 

William  HtMiry  Town^eiid,  M.  A., 

William  Squire  Turner, 

Edwin  Smith  V^an  Diusen, 

(leorge  Allen  Van  Dyke, 

« 

Benjamin  Franklin  Wade, 

Napoleon  Wagner, 

Bryant  Walker,  B.  A.,AttV,   . 

Henry  Gibson  Wanty, 

Isaac  Benjamin  English  Ward, 

(Clarence  Besher  Wardle,  Att'y, 

Delos  Nicholas  Weaver, 

Lovell  II.  Webb, 

Walter  Webster, 

Otway  C.  Weesner, 

Henry  El  ward  Weiskopf, 

Dudley  M  »rris  AVelli», 

Charles  Alvah  Widener, 

David  John  William?, 


Residence. 
Lincoln f  III. 
Traverse  City. 

Paofa,  Kan. 
Alexandria^  X.  If. 
Lexingiony  Mo. 
Detroit. 
Ann  Arbor. 
Saginaw  CUy. 
St.  Clair. 
Rochenier^  Minn. 
Frankforlj  Ind. 
}Yayne. 
DetroiL 
Greensboro^  Pa. 

Unity f  Maine. 

Loganspori,  Ind. 

Greenfield,  Ind. 

San  Franci^cOyCal. 

Elkhart,  Ind. 
.     BtiltU  Creek. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Spring  Brook,  N.  Y. 

Ashmore,  HI. 

Cleveland,  O. 

Sidney,  0. 

Detroit. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Sa7i.  Jose,  CaL 

Ionia. 

Elkhart,  Ind. 

Topeka,  Kan. 

Asftyria. 

Wabash,  Ind. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Montgomery. 
.      Clifton,  A".  Y. 
Calloden,  Ont. 


STUDENTS. 
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Name. 

William  Harrison  Williamson,  B.  S., 
Ohio  National  Normal  School. 

Louis  Barney  Winsor,  B.  S., 
Hillsdale  College. 

William  Seaburn  Wise,  Att'y, 

Charles  H.  Withey,  Att*y, 

Thomas  Jefferson  Wolff, 

Emery  Thomas  Wood, 

Wi Ilium  Thomas  Wooden,     . 

Henry  Madison  Woodford,  B.  A., 
Uiiiver-ity  of  Kentucky. 

George  William  Wurzell, 

John  Otto  Z.ibel, 


Ke«ii>exce. 
Union  Citi/j  Ind. 

inUsdale. 

]Hattif)fioittli,  Xfb. 

("nro. 

Rhine,  ]Vis. 

Ilockicood. 

Tecumseh. 

Paris,  Ky. 

Saint  Mari/'n,  Pa. 

Peternburfj. 


NoTK.— "Ry  ttocident  the  desijniatlon  of  Attorney  is  omitted  aflor  ihc  i  aiuts,  oj- 
Charlts  D.  La  Tourtttc  and  Henry  R.  Lennard,  la  the  a)x)vc  Hit. 


JUNIORS. 

Ma  MB. 
Frederii-k  Ernest  Ackerman, 
Frank  Christian  Alger, 
George  Steplien  Allen, 
Alvin  John  Althouse,       .  , 

Clarence  William  Ash  ford,    . 
Edwin  Atlee  Austin,  Att'y, 
William  T^mont  Axford, 
Alfred  Jerome  Babcork, 
Stephen  Milburn  B  liley,  B.  S., 

MuKendrce  ('ullege. 
,James  Wesley  Bateman, 

Joseph  Tliimilton  Bayes,  B.  S., 
Ohio  National  Normal  School. 
William  David  Beikelt,   . 
Cora  Agnes  Benneson, 
Fnink  Ellis  Berdan, 
George  G.  Bingham, 
Hiram  Otis  Bliss, 

John  Bromflll  Booth,  B.  A., 

Swarthm^re  ColU'{;e. 
Alfred  Bray, 

^mnel  Marl  in  Brenneman, 
David  Brickies,       .... 
Daniel  Edgar  Breng,    . 


Residenck. 
Arthtirshurg,  X. 
Lowell. 
Eiipyville,  Pa. 
Tarney,  Mo. 
Pinckneif. 
LnfaueUe,  Jnd. 
Flint. 
Saginav. 
Lebanon,  III. 

Walled  fjoke. 
Wagratn,  O. 

Hamilton,  O. 
Quinry,  111, 
Xorthjit'ld,  Minn. 
McMinntille,  Ore. 
Three  Rivers. 
Chester,  Pa. 

M  ndon,  III. 
Orrville,  O. 
Ann  Arbor. 
Republic,  O. 
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STUDENTS. 


Name. 

Divid  Browne, 

Theodore  Bruener, 
Charles  Huroiston  Buffett, 
Isidore  Burnstine, 
John  H.  L.  Biisbv, 
Alexander  Camp, 
Archibald  Campbell, 
Henrj' James  Garr, 
AVilliam  Luke  Chapman, 

Frank  Ephraim  Clark,  B.  A., 

Albiun  College. 
Walter  Gold  Cleveland,    . 
David  Wilniot  Cloos, 
♦Samuel  Tomson  Cochrane, 
Kiirl  Benjamin  Coe, 
l^ylvester  Cole, 
George  Matthew  Cone, 
Main  J.  Connine,  B.  S., 

Indiana  Srate  Norrjal  School. 
Oliver  Ritchey  Cooke, 
John  Crow, 
Henry  Justin  Curran, 
Louis  S.  Delaplaine,  Jr.,   . 
George  Eugene  Dodds, 
Francis  Henry  Dodds, 
Charles  Thomas  Djn nelly,    . 
Ola  Joseph  Dye,    . 
Lucian  Frederick  Easton, 
James  Wiley  Eden, 
William  Jenkins  Elliott, 
Frank  Lewis  Eveiett, 
William  Henry  Everett, 
Kirke  Hart  Field, 
Charles  Sumner  Finch, 
Frank  Emerson  Fogg, 
Orrin  NVin field  Freeman, 
William  Henry  Freeman, 
Myron  Hela  French,  . 
William  Lewis  French,    . 
Frederick  R.  Gartner, 
Rem  us  Upton  Gay, 
Charles  Herman  Gei.-t, 


RfiBIDENCB. 

Keokuk,  Iowa, 
SL  Francis,  IVU. 
Cleveland,  0, 
Detroit, 
Lebanon,  Ind. 
Sandusky,  O. 
Port  Huron, 
Grand  Rapids. 
Raymond,  lU, 
Ypsilanti, 

Cleveland,  O, 
Wellsboro,  Fa, 
VincenneS,  Ind. 
Oliwille, 
Pontiac. 

Rochester,  N,  Y, 
Traverse  City, 

Cross  Creek,  Pia, 
Edinboro,  Pa, 
Reading, 

Wfieeling,  W,  Va, 
Mount  PleasanL 
Mount  PleasanL 
Ann  Arbor, 
Canandaigua, 
Chatjleld,  Minn, 
Paduoah,  Ky, 
Sedan,  Kan, 
Atchison,  Kan. 
Easton,  Conn. 
Albion,  N.  Y, 
Paola,  Kan, 
Zmesville,  O. 
Milo,  Maine, 
Milo,  Maine, 
aymer,  N.  Y, 
Freeport,  III. 
Detroit. 
Quincy. 
PUisburg,  Pa. 


STUDENTS. 
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Kamk. 
Birank  Herman  Gilbert, 
John  Henry  Glade, 
^orge  Waaliington  Godfrey, 
James  Calvin  Gray,  B.  S., 

Musklo^m  College. 
William  Elisha  Gray, 
Philo  Hamilton  Hackett, 
Frederick  Haines, 
Abram  Stephenson  Hall, 
Franklin  Melville  Hall, 
Lewis  Theodore  Hamilton,    . 
Henry  Wilson  Hannum, 
Almon  F.  Hanson, 
Frank  Harbaugh, 
Ralph  Demson  Harris, 
Jesfie  Monroe  Hatch, 
Elnathan  P.  Hathaway, 
John  Alvah  Hays, 
William  Balia  Herod, 
Samuel  Higgins,    . 
John  Henry  Hill, 
Loyal  Webster  Hill, 
Isaac  Lea  Hillis, 
Henry  Hinds,  Jr., 
Alvin  Cassius  Hiscock, 
Christopher  Columbus  Holland, 
John  Alexander  Honlahan, 

Newberry  Julius  Howe,  B.  A., 

Franklin  College. 
Richard  Hudson,  B.  A., 
Wilford  Cusic  Hudson, 
Frank  Henry  Hyatt, 
Julius  M.  Jemison, 
Fletcher  Webster  Jewell, 
Solomon  Johnson, 
Charles  Johnston, 
R«  Marion  Kellogg, 
Maud  Annie  Kelsey,  . 
Henry  Kidd, 
J«hil  Kincaid, 
Geoi^  Onslow  Kinsman, 
Clarence  Alvaro  Kinyon, 


Residbxck 
Zane»vlUey  O. 
Chicago,  III. 
Monroe. 
MartirCa  Ferry  ^  O. 

Galeaburg. 
Rochester,  Minn. 
New  York,  N,  y. 
Arrnada, 
Loveland,  0. 
Altoona,  Pa, 
ISheetaborOy  O, 
Bath,  N.  y. 
SalUvan,  111. 
Almont. 
Marshall. 
Ottawa,  III. 
Portland,  Ind^ 
Ladoga,  Ind. 
Fast  SaginavK 
Gold  mil,  Neif. 
Eagle. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
Shakopee,  Minn. 
Ekirlville,  Minn. 
Arkansas  City,  Kan. 
Papineau,  III. 
London,  Ind. 

Ann  Arbor. 
Goshen,  0. 
Morrisville,  N.  Y. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Ann  Arbor. 
Siryker,  0. 
Darlington,  Ind, 
Cheiterfield. 
Ann  Arbor. 
Yazoo,  Miss, 
Orion,  III. 
N.  Thetf&rd.  VL 
Lincoln,  III. 
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STUDENTS. 


Name. 

Oeorge  Wells  Knight,  B.  A., 
Rodman  H.  Lanphere,  Att'5% 
Marion  Franklin  Leasure,  B.  S., 

Kansas  Agricnltiiral  College. 
Henry  Lewollyn, 
James  Parmelee  Logan, 
William  Ilowe  Loomis, 
Oscar  Bruce  Lowe, 
Charles  Adelbert  Lyon, 
John  W.  Maher, 
Franklin  L.  ^Liine,  Att'y, 
•floracelL  Markhani, 
Jacob  Corbett  M..r»hall, 
Uobert  Marshall,    . 
Henry  James  Matson, 
Alfred  Foote  Maynard, 
Allen  Robert  McBroom, 
Isaac  Thomas  McCarty,  Att'y, 
Ross  J.  McGleary, 
William  Turbett  McClenahan. 
Milton  Jespc  McCloskev, 
Daniel  Marion  McGliing, 
Porter  Jame-s  McCumbor, 
Henry  McFarland, 
William  Lincoln  McKay,  B.  A., 

Cornell  Univcraity. 

1).  fc?tuart  McLnre, 
Matthew  MiMillan, 
Robert  Henrv  McMurdv, 
J.  G.  Henry  Melcher, 
Alexander  Howard  Melich,   . 
Franklin  Mickey, 
(t.  De  Rue  ^leiklejohn, 
Mortimer  Craijr  Miller, 
John  Clinton  Milner, 
Arthur  Parker  Mitchell, 
Franklin  Peter  Monfort, 
Charles  Edwin  Monroe,  B.  A., 

Oberlin  College. 
Jay  Randoljdi  Monroe,  B.  iS., 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 


RffiiDENCKI. 

Ann  Arlor, 
Ann  Arbor, 
La  Cygne,  Kan, 

Ann  Arbor, 
ML  HoUy,  N,  J, 
Grand  liapid^. 
Sallivany  JIL 
Three  RiverB. 
Streator^  III, 
Perryville,  N.  Y. 
Fontiac. 
Faducahy  Ky, 
Novi. 

WelUtborOj  Fa. 
Marquette. 
Logan^  O. 
GreencaBile^  Jnd. 
Forlland,  O, 
W(8i  R^uhviOe,  O. 
Jlyner^  Fa. 
Bethany^  0. 
Roch  ester y  Minn, 
Fiitsburgh,  Fa, 
Des  Moines^  /otoo. 

Fetrolia,  OrU, 
Detroit. 
Niles. 

Cleveland f  0. 
SegOy  0. 
Keithsburgy  111, 
Weyauwega,  Wi». 
FiUshurgh,  Fa. 
Morrisfown,  O, 
Hyde  Park,  10. 
Fra»er. 
OberUn,  O. 

South  HatfTu 


STUDENTS. 
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1 


Name. 
Francis  Turner  Morgan,  B.  A., 

College  of  New  Jersey. 
Harry  Pierce  Myrick,  B.  A.,  . 
James  Nuppnt, 
Franklin  Eli  O-born, 
Frank  Marion  OsUorn,  , 

Jiidhon  Conrad  Paddock, 
Frank  Wilson  Parker, 
George  Fremont  Peabody, 
Almon  Adolpbns  Pearsall,     . 
Jacob  J.  Pill  man, 
Samuel  Davis  Plummer, 
Pilt  Potter, 
Henry  C.  Pratt, 
I^wis  Henry  Pullman, 
James  Heniy  Qainlan, 
William  Randall  Ramsey, 
William  Mitchell  Rathbun, 
Tyrrell  Rayner, 
Ellas  Christy  Redman, 
Eilmund  Phare  Rice, 
Charles  Benson  Rubbins, 
William  Everett  Ross, 
D wight  Dorr  Roof, 
John  Milton  Rns^ell, 
Walter  Bell  Scaife, 
Frank  Revere  Sedgwick,  . 

Elias  Horning  Sellers,  B.  A., 

Cornell  University. 
Allan  HaleSexion, 
Victor  E.  Shaw, 
Allen  Roswell  Sheffer, 

Archie  L.  Shehlon,  B.  S., 

Norwicii  University,  Vermont. 

Elroy  Delos  Sherman,  B.  S., 
Cornell  University. 

John  Neil  Sinclair, 

Frank  Avery  Skilton, 

Gilbert  G.  Sloan, 

Thomas  Morrison  Sloan,  B.  A., 
Harvard  College. 

Henry  A  del  man  Smith, 


KE6IOEMCK. 

Chester,  S.  C. 

Ann  Arbor. 
Cannonsburg. 
Wanatahj  Jnd. 
St.  Johns. 
South  Haven. 
StargiSf 

(tq.rdnery  Mass. 
Clarion  Centre^  Pa. 
Zionsville^  Ind. 
Scar  bora,  Me. 
Waterlown. 
Adrian. 
iMnsing. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
London,  Ky. 
Detroit, 
Vicksburg. 
Jackson. 
Midland. 
Vincennes,  Ind, 
J'^ravkfort,  Ind. 
Bennington. 
Owosso, 

I*itisburgh,  Pa. 
Martinis  Ferry,  O. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Cleveland ,  0, 
McMinnrille,  Ore. 
Romeo. 
Ditroil. 

Cleveland,  O. 

Guilds,  Ont. 
Mexico  City,  Mexico. 
W.  Freedom,  Pa. 
Sandusky,  O. 

Oregon,  III. 
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BTUDEMTB. 


Vams. 
William  Foster  Smyth,     . 
OleLynn  Snyder, 

Charles  Henry  Soper,  B.  A.. 
Mount  Union  College. 

Lynn  Tew  Sprapue,     . 

R.'lph  Edwin  Alfied  Sprigg, 

Milton  MoBos  Starr,     . 

George  Henry  Stevenson, 

John  William  Stevenson, 

William  Henry  Stokes, 

Hernando  D.  Stover, 

William  Galloway  Strannahan, 

Douglas  Houghton  Stringham,  B.  A., 

Christopher  Carl  Studley, 

Walter  Harford  Taylor,    . 

George  Washington  Tharp, 

Lee  Tucker.  .... 

William  Edward  Turnhull, 

Uewet  James  Vi«'k,  A.  M., 

Southern  University. 
William  Harmon  Voltz, 
Isaac  Clinton  Wdde, 
Isaac  Newton  Walker, 
Charles  Evans  Walters, 
Arthur  Guernsey  Waterman, 
George  Forrest  Weeks, 
George  Opdyke  Welts, 
Andrew  Whitehead,  B.  A., 

Geordie  Z.  Whitney,  B.  A., 
Oberliu  College. 

Clarence  Lorraine  Williams, 

Kathan  Stowe  Williams,  B.  A.,   . 

Amherst  College. 
Cyrns  Edwin  Willoughby,     . 

George  Washington  Wilson,  B.  A.,  Att*y, 

Wabash  College. 
James  Winans, 
Jacob  Crouse  Winne, 
Edward  Emil  Witchi, 
Israel  Long  Witmyer, 
O.  Russell  Wood, 
P.  Greene  Woodruff, 


Residbncb. 
Bochster.N.  Y. 
Port  AUegliany,  Pa. 
FUeiviUe,  Pa. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
I*rai.  De  Rocker,  lU. 
Bairibridge, 
Neponsetj  III. 
Jacksonville^  III. 
Jackson, 
Monroe. 

Northfifhlf  Minn. 
Ann  Arbor, 
Keponsetf  111. 
Iluntsiille,  Mo. 
Pataskala,  0. 
Eugene,  111. 
Chelsea, 
Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Cleveland,  O. 
Watseka,  III. 
Lovelandy  O. 
Jordan,  Ind. 
Athens. 
Ann  Arbor. 
Macomb. 
Coldicater. 
Oherlin,  0. 

Kenton,  0. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

7Voy,  lU. 
Ijafayette,  Ind. 

Xenia,  O. 
Adrian, 

Minneapolis,  Afinn. 
Ann  Arbor. 
Martin's  Ferry,  (X 
Grand  View, 


\ 


THE  FACULTY 

OF 

The  School  of  Pharmacy. 


JAMES  B.  ANGELL,  LL.  D., 

PRESIDENT. 

ALBERT  B.  PRESCOTT,  M.  D., 

DEAN. 

GEORGE  E.  FROTHINGHAM,  M.  D, 
WILLIAM  H.  PETTEE,  M.  A., 
JOHN  W.  LANGLEY,  S.  B.,  M.  D., 
VOLNEY  M.  SPALDING,  M.  A., 
OTIS  C.  JOHNSON.  M.  A.,  Ph.  C, 
VICTOR  C.  VAUGHAN,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D., 
BYRON  W.  CHEEVER,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
LOUISA  REED  STOWELL,  M.  S. 


STDDENTS. 


SECOND  YEAR. 


Nahe. 
f  ra  Austin  Armstrong, 
James  Nelson  Avers, 
Royal  Frank  Bo  wen, 
Willis  G.  Campbell,  Ph.  B.,  . 
William  Dennis  Church, 
William  Warren  Cole, 
Charles  W  hate  field  Coons, 
Sidney  llollister  Culver, 
Byron  Francis  Dawson, 
John  McCoy  Eaton, 
William  E.  Finley, 
Channing  Thomas  Gage, 
Edwin  Peffers  Hawley,    . 
Philip  Stanhope  Houghton, 
Paul  Christen  Jensen, 
John  Perry  Kelley,    . 
Henry  John  Meyer. 
Robert  Fulton  Mull, 
Louis  Philip  Orth, 
Daniel  Edward  Osborne, 
Arthur  Sheldon  Parker,  . 
Ferdinand  Gottleib  Uhlich, 
Arthur  Hubert  Vandivert, 
Allen  Levi  Walker, 
John  Ferdinand  Wallach, 
Albert  Christopher  Wehrli,  Ph.  G., 
Frederic  Lynn  Wilson, 
Lewis  Newton  Wood, 


FIRST  YEAR. 


Residenci. 
Cllflon,  N.  Y, 
Kalamazoo. 
McGregor,  lotoa, 
Utica,  O." 
Ann  Arbor, 
Morenci, 
Canton,  O. 
Ann  Arbor. 
Rocheiter,  ImL 
Fairvie^o,  Pa. 
Hastings, 
Grand  Blanc.  • 
Cleveland,  O. 
Detroit. 
Ann  Arbor. 
Golden,  Col. 
iSainl  Louis,  Mo. 
Phillipsburg,  JP«. 
Ionia. 
Char  don,  0. 
Richland. 
Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
Bethany,  Mo. 
Wolcott,  N.  Y. 
Chicago,  111. 
Chicago,  111. 
Pontiac. 
Ann  Arbor. 


James  Alexander  Allen, 
Edgar  Martin  Baker,  . 
Archie  Walter  Banks, 


Aio^.phustown^  OnL 

Jonesville. 

Detroit. 
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Kaxz. 
James  Robert  Barr, 

David  Hardy  Belsher, 

•Charles  H.  Brnnner,    . 

■George  Chandler,  . 

Joseph  Buchanan  Clark, 

Arthur  Henry  Conger, 

Clarence  Abiel  Fellows, 

Charles  Edwin  Foote, 

Charles  John  Gebauer, 

James  Fred  Geisler, 

Frank  Porter  Glazier, 

Oharlotte  Lawrence  Hall, 

John  Linn  Irwin, 

Frank  E.  Judson, 

Theodore  A.  Laubengayer, 

Eugene  Anderson  Lilly,  . 

<Teorge  John  Lonsdorf,  , 

Albert  Mann, 

Frank  Nicholas  Maas, 

Enoch  Smith  Marshall,    . 

^Villiam  Stewart  McKay, 

Rollin  S.  McCulloch, 

Martin  H.  Mergel, 

Matthias  Noll,  Jr., 

Patrick  Henry  O'Hearn, 

Charles  Edwin  Payne, 

Ed  wa  rd  T  h  o  m  as  Pease, 

Frederic  William  Riley  Perry, 

J.  Charles  Reeve, 

Philip  Rheinfrank, 

•Charles  Noah  Riggs;  . 

•Charles  Harvey  Rodi, 

Frank  Willis  Rowley, 

William  Arthur  Sexton, 

Theodore  Stein, 

<]!har]es  William  Teeter,  . 

Ferdinand  Thum, 

Adrian  Hamilton  Todd, 

Trank  Willis  Vance, 

Frank  Charles  Wolf, 


Residencx. 
Cambridge,  0. 

Midland  City. 

Frtmontf  Neb. 

Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

Ann  Arbor, 

Manchester,  Iowa. 

Three  Rivers. 

Saginaw. 

Saint  Louis  f  Mo. 

East  Saginaw. 

Chelsea. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Detroit. 

Brighton. 

Owosso. 

London,  0. 

Humboldt. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Negaunee. 

Holden,  Mo. 

Grand  Rapids. 

Frtmont,  0, 

Fort.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Weston,  Mo. 

Grand  Rapids.  0. 

Port  Clinton,  0. 

Linnville,  Conn. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Dayton,  0. 

Bridgewnter. 

Cambridge,  ^>. 

Hanrork. 

Grand  Rapids. 

Waatoma,  Wis. 

Lincoln^  III. 

Wyoming^  111. 

Grand  Rapids, 

Newport,  N.  Y. 

Fairview,  Pa. 

Lexington,  Ky. 


THE  FACULTY 


OPTQB 


Homoeopathic  Medical  College, 


JAMES  B.  ANGELL,  LL.  D., 

PRKSIDEKT. 

SAMUEL  A.  JONES,  M.  D., 
EDWARD  C.  FRANKLIN,  M.  D.. 

DKAN. 

CHARLES  GATCHELL,  M.  D., 


GEORGE  A.  TABOR,  M.  D., 


STUDENTS. 


Name. 

Alvin  Byron  All}'!!,- 
Archibald  Herbert  Babcock, 
Fred  Herbert  Bangs, 
Lynn  Keene  Blakeslee, 
Horace  Kindall  Brasted, 
Ellis  Charles  Brown, 
Samuel  Albert  Brown, 
William  Birch  Calvert, 
George  Mills  Chase, 
Guy  Russell  Clark, 
Hiram  R.  Clark, 
Daniel  Peck  Cook, 
John  Coolidge, 
Elijah  Nash  Cooper, 
Oalvin  Edson  Covey, 
Jabez  Percy  Dake,  Jr., 
William  Norton  Davis, 
John  H.  DeMay, 
Frank  B.  Deubel, 
John  Wesley  Dill, 
Mary  Tanner  Dill, 
John  Butler  Dod^e, 
Esther  Minerva  Durkee, 
Ann  Elizabeth  Eastman, 
James  Henry  Enloe, 
Peter  Erb, 

Amanda  Jane  Evans, 
Patrick  Henry  Evans, 
Lottie  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald, 
Phebe  Ann  French, 
William  Alonzo  Frost, 
Reaben  Alpheus  Fuller, 
Leonard  Edwin  Gallup, 


REBIDENCS.  PRBCEPTOm. 

Ann  Arbor  J  G.  G.  Bigger. 
Jamestown,  N,  Y.,C.  Ormes  &  Sob. 

Grand  Rapids,  Dr.  Whitfield. 

DdroU,  Dr.  Drake. 

Howard,  N.  Y.,  H.  C.  Orcutt 

Cambria,  Col.,  Dr.  McCurdy. 

San  Jose,  Col.,  Faculty. 

Ann  Arbor,  W.  J.  Calvert- 

Loteell,  A .  Wa  I  k  er. 
Sandy  mil,N.  Y.,  G.  W.  Little. 

Ann  Arbor,  Dr.  Stone. 

Kalamazoo,  Robert  King. 

W^Usboro,  Pa.,  R.  L.  Dartt. 

Jackson,  S.  P.  Town. 

Grand  Ledge,  C.  J.  (Mvey. 

NoAhvUU,  Tenn.,  J.  P.  &  W.  C.Dake 

Aylmer,  OnL,  Clark  Brothers. 

Saint  Johns,  A.  J.  Wiggins. 

Ann  Arbor,  Faculty. 

Ladoga,  Jnd.  J.  C.  Currier. 

Ladoga,  Lid,  Carrier  A  Dill. 
Middle  Bass IsL,O.Dc.  Stroud. 

Detroit,  E.  R.  Eilii. 

Ann  Arbor,  Faculty. 

Nashville,  Tenn,,  T.  E.  Enloe. 

Buffalo,  N,  Y.,  D.  Eisbien. 

Ann  Arbor,  S.  A.  Jones. 

Ann  Arbor,  T.  P.  Ferguson. 

Detroit,  Lucy  A.  Arnold. 

Jackson,  H.  B.  B;ill. 

Pontine,  C.  8.  Morley. 

North  Irving,  E.  T.  Brown. 

Marshall,  B.  A.  Gallup. 
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8TUDEKT8. 


Name. 
Ernest  Egbert  Gatchell, 
Silas  M.  Gleason, 
Oscar  Samuel  Hartfon, 
R.  Selia  Henderson, 
Manchie  Kliphalet  Howard, 
Charles  Cecil  Huff, 
Artemus  Lincoln  Hunt, 
Thomas  Jefferson  Jackson, 
Elmer  Gardner  Keer, 
Lavinia  D.  Lamliert, 
Albert  Lodge, 
Edward  Augustus  Lodge, 
Daniel  A.  McLachlan, 
John  Johnston  Miller,  P.  C, 
Daniel  Webster  Mudge, 
C.  Harry  Myers, 
Charles  Osborne  Padley, 
Theodore  Oliver  Potter, 
Elise  Jane  Ray, 
Emma  Tolbert  Schreiner, 
Emma  Moore  Snyder, 
Eugene  Clarence  Stofry, 
Emeline  Tanner, 
'   Genevieve  Tucker, 
Frank  Harold  Tyler, 
Charles  Morton  Waelder, 
Aaron  Robert  Wheeler, 
Ashley  J.  Williams, 
Amos  Hiram  Winslow, 
James  Craven  Wood, 


Residence. 
Ann  Arbor, 
Slieridan, 
Ann  Arbor, 


Preceptor. 
Charles  GkitchelT. 
H.  T.  Hubbard. 
J.  B.  Judson. 


Minneapolis^  ifmn.Faculty. 
Marshall,  Dr.  Howard. 

WilUamsburg^Pa.,^.  AV.Dean. 

WaylandjN,  }'.,    Faculty. 
Flint,  Faculty. 

Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  Faculty. 
ISan  Francisco,  Cal.,  Faculty. 
Detroit,  E.  A.  Lodge. 

Detroit,  E.  A.  Lodge. 

Aylmer,  Ont.,         Clark  &  Brother.. 
Knoxuille,  JIL,       Faculty. 
Onondaga,  W.  B.  Knapp. 

Ann  Arbor,  Faculty. 

Muskegon,  T.  H.  Vestey. 

Whiteford,  William  Watts. 

Findlay,  O. ,  A.  L.  Davis. 

Oil  Creek,  Pa.,       Faculty. 
Newark,  N,  Y.,      H.  P.  VanDeusen^ 
Greenville,  T.  M.  Benedict. 

Ann  Arbor,  Faculty. 

Nashua,  Iowa,       L.  M.  Tu«!ker. 
Three  Rivers,         W.  E.  Clark. 
Hannibal,  Mo.,       W.  D.  Foster. 
York,  C.  T.  Harris. 

Ann  Arbor,  Faculty. 

Ann  Arbor,  J.  G.  Llndsley. 

Monroe,  A.  T.  Sawyer. 


THE  F AC  ULT Y 


OF 


The  Dental  College. 


JAMES  B.  ANGELL,  LL.  D., 

PRESIDENT. 

CORY  DON  L.  FOUD,  M.  D., 
JONATHAN  TAFT,  D.  D.  S., 

DEAX. 

JOHN  A.  AVATLING,  D.  D.  S. 


WILLIAM  II.  DORKANCE. 


STUDENTS. 


Kaxb. 

Fred  K.  AndeMon, 

William  Barry  Armendt, 

Thomas  Wesley  Beck  with, 

Uriah  Dildine  Billmeyer, 

William  Fairman  Bradner, 

Levi  Tyrus  Canfield, 

Sirel  Erastus  Clark, 

John  P.  Carmichael, 

David  M.  CattelT, 

William  Alexander  Chapoton, 

Henry  Coons, 

William  Henry  Dorrance, 

James  0-oar  Djrwart, 

Hiram  PMgar  Diinn, 

Harry  Eilgerton, 


PiitsjUld, 
Oioeruhoro,  Ky,, 
Sycamore,  III., 
Tenumseh, 
Detroit, 


Precemok. 
Fflcalty. 

J.  H.  Taylor. 

O.  H.  Smith. 

Faculty. 

B.  F.  Miller. 


Cfiagrin  Fallf,  0.,   J.  E.  Phelpft. 
Fredonia,  K  K,     G.  P.  Kingsley . 


Rockford,  111., 
Cadiz,  0., 
Detroit, 
Detrait, 
Jackson, 
Delaivare,  0., 
MeadHlle,  Pa., 
Fremont,  0,, 


R.  J.  Kellogg. 
H.  H.  Uarri^n. 
Faculty. 
W.  Walton. 
Practitioner. 
M.  C.  Stevenii. 
Cyrus  Lee. 
A.  F.  Price. 


Alma  Fiillgraff, 
Frank  O-icar  Gilbert, 
Fred  Bishop  Gaodspeed, 
Clark  Low(j11  Gregory, 
Edwin  Thorincton  Grosvenor, 
Horace  Frederick  Harter, 
Herbert  Frank  Harvey, 
George  Thomas  Higgins, 
Frank  Hoyer, 
Alfred  Wright  Hoy  t, 
Mulford  Schuyler  Hunter, 
Ormond  Courtland  Jenkin«, 
Aaron  Churchill  Johnson, 
Augustus  Neil  Johnson, 
Edgar  Laroy  Jones, 
James  Henry  Kennicott, 
Otis  Freeman  Knowles, 
Thomas  Chalmers  Leiter, 


ElmBhorn.Ilohtein,  (Prussia.)  Faculty. 


Bay  CUy, 
Ypsilanti, 
Albion, 
Troy,  Ohio, 
Akron,  0., 
Cleveland,  0., 


H.  B.  Hulbert. 

Faculty. 
Facultv. 

m 

A.  J.  Grosvenor. 
Lyon  &  Segar. 
D.  B.  Jennings. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,     Faculty. 
West  SJielby,  N.  Y.,  S.  C.  Brownell. 
Fond'dU'Ixic,  Wis.,  A.  L.  Hoy  t. 


Detroit, 
Ann  Arbor, 
Leslie, 
Fenlon, 
Dm&agiac, 


C.  H.  Laud. 
W.  H.  Jackson. 
J.  S.  Moffitt 
J.  N.  Collins. 
C.  R.  Sawyer. 


Arlington  Heights,  111.,    J.  A.  Kennicott. 
Orion,  Harri84&  Knowles. 

Wadsworth,  Geo.  N.  Seelej. 
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NAinc 

WilUam  Bennett  Libby, 
Edwin  Jacob  Lilly, 
Frank  Flaviour  Little, 
John  Jewett  Little, 
Obsian  C.  Moon, 
Guy  Hamilton  Morgan, 
Arthur  Clayton  Nichols, 
Henry  Bristor  Orr, 
Douglas  Potterf, 
John  Nelson  Beynolds, 
Collins  McKnigbt  Roe, 
Howard  Treat  Sackett, 
Lincoln  Delano  Sells, 
Samuel  Bartlett  Short, 
E.  Frank  Sites, 
Frank  Mnskemmons  Spayde, 
Marion  Squire, 
Immer  C.  St.  John, 
Charles  Edwin  Stroud, 
Morice  James  Sullivan, 
Olin  Stacy  Voak, 
Frank  H.  Waldron, 
Julius  Charles  Waldron, 
Corydon  La  Ford  Wall, 
Frank  B.  Wells, 
William  Silvius  Whisler, 
Frank  Duane  Wilson, 
Lawson  DeForest  Wood, 
Robert  Addison  Young, 


Residknce. 
FairvieWf  W.  7a., 
Oirclevill€f  0., 
MeadmUe,  Pa.j 
Kewanee,  lU., 
Richmond^  Ind., 
Bridgewater,  Pa,, 
Ann  Arbor, 
Manifieldy  0., 
Defiance,  0., 
LanesborOf  Pa., 
Ontario f  0., 
Tdllmadge,  Ohio, 
Mansfield,  Ohio, 
La  Grange,  Ind., 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
Princeton,  Ind., 
Hiram,  0., 
Winona,  Minn., 
Sandusky,  0., 
San  FranciscOfCal 
Watkins,  K  Y., 
BrimfiAild,  0., 
Brimfield,  0., 
Cambridge,  0., 
Ovid, 
Tiffin,  0., 
New  Lisbon,  0., 
Malone,  N.  Y., 
Romeo, 


Prbceptob. 
J.  G.  Templeton* 
W.  R.  Lilly. 
F.  G.  McCabe. 
A.  E.  Matteson. 
J.  W.  Jay. 
J.  G.  Templet  on. 
W.  W.  Nichols. 
J.  B.  &  T.  Bristor. 
J.  S.  Scott. 
H.  Pennepacker. 
S.  Wagner. 
D.E.  Fenn. 
H.  B.  Orr.. 
F.  M.  Hamsher. 
H.  C.  Sites. 
F.  E.  Olney. 
J.  C.  Canoll. 
W.  F.  Lewis. 
C.  T.  Stroud. 
,  L.  L.  Dunbar. 
W.  A.  Spence. 
W.  J.^aris. 
Faculty. 
S.  F.  Hunter. 
C.  D.  Snover. 
J.  W.  Hayford. 
Faculty. ' 
Faculty. 
J.  Douglas. 


K 


SDMMARY  OF  STUDENTS. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ARTS. 

RniDBNT  Orabuates , 11 

FouBTH  Ybar 49 

Third  Year 67 

Sboond  Year • 95 

First- Year 172 

Select 47—441 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 
Students. — ^Total  in  the  Department 329 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LAW. 

Seniors...*. 195 

Juniors 211 — 406    ^ 

SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY. 

Second  Year 28 

PiRST  Year 43 71 

HOMOEOPATHIC  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 
Studen'ts.— Total  in  the  College 03 

COLLEGE  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY. 
Students.— Total  in  the  College ^  62 

Total  in  the  University 1372 


(^. 


Vs\^ 


SDMMARY  BY  STATES, 

IN  DEPARTMENTS  AND  IN  CLASSES. 


STATES  AND  OOUNTRIBS 

1 

O 

1 

9 

1 

31 

1 
2 
8 
7) 

•2 

a 

1 

108 

10 

6 

1 

30 
4 
3 

1 
3 



294 
23 
17 
28 
22 
6 
14 

4 
3 
6 
3 
2 

■■"3 
2 
3 

•  •••  •• 

'""i 
1 

"'"i 


441 

1 
1 
1 

145 

20 

44 

14 

17 

22 

9 

17 

5 

2 

4 

8 

3 

*  ""2 
1 
2 

""i 

2 
1 

...... 

• 

1 

182 

55 

23 

48 

84 

28 

9 

4 

7 

14 

4 

2 

10 

8 

4 

6 

4 

2 

1 

1 

8 

2 

1 

2 

1 
2 
1 

• 

33 
11 
4 
4 
2 
3 
1 
1 
2 

""'6 
""1 

• 

1 

38 
2 
7 
1 
2 
8 

"  "2 

1 
1 
1 

...... 

"■"8 

■ 

3 

1 

19 
20 
5 
4 
4 
4 
1 

1 

1 

'"  "i 

"' "i 

1 

6 
1 

6 
B 

1 

661 
131 
100 
94 
81 
66 
34 
24 
23 
22 
1»5 
16 
16 

Michlsaii 

46'     70 

Ohio 

3 
4 
5 

1 

5 
2 

New  York 

Illinois 

6     13! 

.J       I 

8       7 

IndianA.............t. 

I 

Pennsylvania 

Wisconsin i 

1        1 
3        1 

Ontario  (Canada) 

Iowa ' 

1 

1 

1 

•••••• 

""' "i 

"    1 
1 

8 
2 
1 
4 

2 
1 

1 
1 

Minnesota i 

Missouri 

Manachusetts 

'""i 

1 

Kansas r 

......        - 

Kentucky 

12 

California 

1     10 

Maine 

6 

Vermont 

Colorado 

1 
1 

1 

'""i 

6 

2 

1 

1 

6 

4 

Texas 

1 

1 

4 

Oregon 

4 

New  Hampshire 

1 

4 

Nebraska. 

1 
1 

•""2 

3 

West  Virginia 

1      8 

Tennessee 

1 

8 

New  Jersey. 

i 

1 

2 

Connecticut 

2 

Misslsippi 

1 

2 

South  Carolina 

I            1 

Virginia. 

District  of  Columbia... 
Montana 

1 

1 

1 

N^y^da.r 

Utah I-  - 

1            ■*■ 

Province  of  Quebec 

1 

\ 
1      z 

Nova  Scotia 

82S 

Mexico 

1 

Porto  Rico.  W.  I 

Buflrland 

HoTstein.  Prussia 

1 

I 

Australia 

Ransroon.  Burmah 

. 

11 

4fi 

1     67 

1 

!     47 

1  4oe 

;    71 

6S 

1     62 

Total 

'     96 

.    172 

1372 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


The  general  arrangement  of  the  matter  in  the  Calendar  is  the 
same  this  year  as  it  was  last  year.  The  description  of  the  work  of  the 
several  Departments  is  first  given,  and  the  names  of  all  the  students 
follow  at  the  end. 

The  work  and  the  organization  of  the  School  of  Mines  are  dropped. 
The  description  of  the  Courses  in  Civil  Engineering  and  in  Advanced 
Science  is  found  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  Department  of  Litera- 
ture, Science  and  the  Arts,  and  the  plan  of  grouping  them  and  other 
kindred  courses  in  a  "  Polytechnic  School "  is  given  up. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Faculty  of  the  Department  of  Litera- 
ture, Science  and  the  Arts  has  been  enlarged.  Consequently  several 
new  Courses  are  offered.  In  particular  much  more  instruction  is 
offered  in  Geology,  Palseontology  and  Mineralogy.  A  new  Chair,  that 
of  the  Science  and  the  Art  of  Teaching,  has  been  established.  Instruc- 
tion in  Sanscrit  is  now  provided.  In  some  of  the  other  branches  of 
learning  more  Courses  are  given  than  before.  The  number  of  Courses 
offered  in  this  Calendar  is  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

In  the  Law  School  a  new  Professorship,  known  as  the  "  Tappan 
Professorship  of  Law,"  has  been  established.  The  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  Law  School  are  henceforth  to  be  subjected  to  a  pre- 
liminary examination  to  determine  their  fitness  to  enter  the  School. 

In  the  Medical  Schools  from  this  time  a  three  years*  course  of 
'study  is  required  for  graduation.  The  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  has  been  provided  by  the  Regents  with  a  new  clinical 
Amphitheatre.  The  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  is  also  provided 
with  a  Hospital  and  a  clinical  Amphitheatre  by  the  avails  of  an 
appropriation  made  by  the  Legislature  at  its  last  session. 

The  Legislature  also  appropriated  $40,000  for  a  fire- proof  Museum 
building,  which  will  be  completed  in  the  summer  of  1880,  and  $20,000 
for  a  central  boiler-house  and  steam-heating  apparatus  by  which  sev- 
eral of  the  University  buildings  are  now  heated. 


ANNOCNCEMENTS  FOR  1880-81. 


1880. 

January  G.    University  Exercises  resumed  after  Holiday  Vaca- 

tion. 

February         K5.    (Evening.)    First  Semester  Clcses. 

February         10.     Second  Semester  Begins. 

March  23.    (Evening.)    Recess  of  one  week  begins. 

March  24.    The  Law  School  and  the  Dental  College  Close. 

Commencement. 

June  20-28.    Examination  of  Candidates  for  Admisnaii  to  the  Depart- 

ment of  Literature f  Science  and  the  Arts. 

June  27.     Baccalaureate  Address. 

June  29.    Class-Day. 

June  30.     Alumni-Day, 

July  1.    Commencement  in  the  Department  op  Literature, 

Science  and  the  Arts,  the  Department  op  Medi- 
cine AND  Surgery,  the  School  op  Pharmacy,  and 
The  HoM(EOPATnic  Medical  College.  Summer 
Vacation  begins. 

Sept.  16-21.    Examination  of  Candidates  for  A  dmission  to  the  Depart- 

ment of  Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts. 

Sept.  22.    First  Semester  begins. 

Sept.  22.    Examination  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

First  year's  work  begins. 

Sept.   27-Oct.  1.     Examinations  for  Admission  to  the  Department  of  Law. 

Sept.  29-30.     Examinations  for  Admission  to  the  Department  of  Medi- 

cine and  Surgery,  the  Homoeopathic  Medkal  College 
and  the  Dental  College. 

October  1.    Professional  Schools  open. 

November  — .  Thanksgiving  Recess  of  three  days,  beginning  Tues- 
day evening. 

December       17.    (Evening.)    Holiday  Vacation  begins. 

1881. 
January.  4.    Exercises  resumed. 

February         11.    (Evening.)    First  Semester  closes. 


BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 


JAMES  B.  ANGELL,  LL.  D., 

PRESIDENT. 

Nahe.                                                                  Residence.  Tebm  Expibbi. 

Hon.  EDWARD  C.  WALKER,    .      DetroU,  1882 

Hon.  ANDREW  CLIMIE,            .     Ann  Arbor,  .    1882 

Hon.  BYRON  M.  CUTCHEON,  .      Manistee,  .        1884 

Hon.  SAMUEL  S.  WALKER,      .     St.  Johns,    .  .    1884 

Hon.  GEORGE  DUFFIELD,  D.  D.,  Lansing,  .        1886 

Hon.  GEORGE  L.  MALTZ,           .      Alpena,       .  .    1886 

Hon.  JAMES  SHEARER,             .      Bay  City,  .        1888 

Hon.  EBENEZER  O.  GROSVENOR,  Jonesville,   .  .    1888 

HENRY  D.  BENNETT, 

Secretary  and  Steward. 


WILLIAM  A.  TOLCHARD, 

Trraburek. 


CORNELIUS  A.  GOWER,  M.  A., 

Superintendent  op  Puhlic  Instruction. 


BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 


HENRY  C.  POTTER,  M.  A.,   .  .      East  Saginaw. 

Hon.  JOHN  W.  STONE,  .  Grand  Rapids. 

DANIEL  B.  BRIGGS,  M.  A.,  .  .      Romeo. 


EXAMINERS. 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

Term  Expire?. 

WILLIAM  BRODIE,  M.  D.,      .      Detroit,      .      July,  1880 
ARVIN  F.  WHELAN,  M.  D.,  Hillsdale,         July,  1881 


EXAMINERS. 

IN  THE  HO.\fCEOPATHIC  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

Term  Expire?. 

ALFRED  I.  SAWYER,  M.  D.,  Monkoe,     .      July,  1880 

ISAAC  N.  ELDRIDGE,  M.  D.,         Fmnt,         .      July,  1881 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  FACULTIES 

AND  OTHER  OFFICERS* 


JAMES  B.  ANGELL,  LL.  D., 

PRESIDENT. 

Rf.v.  GEORGE  P.  WILLIAMS,  LL.  D., 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Physics. 

ALONZO  B.  PALMER,  M.  A.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Pathology  and  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 

CORYDON  L.  FORD,  M.  A.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

HENRY  S.  FRIEZE,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  the  LAtin  Language  and  Literature. 

Hon.  JAMES  V.  CAMPBELL,  LL.  D., 

Marshall  Professor  of  Law. 

Hon.  THOMAS  M.  COOLEY,  LL.  D., 

Jay  Professor  of  Law. 

EDWARD  OLNEY,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

CHARLES  K.  ADAMS,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  History. 

CHARLES  A.  KENT,  M.  A., 

Fletcher  Professor  of  Law. 

Rev.  BENJ.  F.  COCKER,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy. 

ALBERT  B.  PRESCOTT,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Organic  and  Applied  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 

Rev.  MARTIN  L.  D'OOGE,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Greek  Languid  and  Literature. 


*The  names  of  the  Members  of  the  Faculties  (except  the  name  of  the  President),  are 
arranged  in  the  following  divisions:  Professors,  Assistant  Professors,  Lecturers  and 
Assistants,  each  name  being  placed  in  its  appropriate  division  according  to  seniority  of 
appointment. 
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GEORGE  S.  MORRIS,  M.  A., 

(nmnc  the  Chair  of  Modern  Languages  and  Literature  In  the  absence  of  Trof.  Walter.) 

CHARLES  E.  GREENE,  M.  A.,  C.  E., 

Professor  of  GIyII  Engineering. 

GEORGE  E.  FROTHINGHAM,  M.  D., 

Pcofeasor  of  Materia  Mcdica  and  Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Surgery. 

DONALD  MACLEAN,  M.  A.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Surgery. 

EDWARD  S.  DUNSTER,  M.  A.^M.  D., 

Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  DIseaaes  of  Women  and  Children. 

MOSES  COIT  TYLER,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature. 

WILLIAM  H.  PETTEE,  M.  A., 

Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Economic  Geologj'. 

m 

SAMUEL  A.  JONES,  M.  D., 

of  Materia  Medlca,  Therapeutics  and  Experimental   Pathogenesy.  iti  tho 

Homoeopathic  Medical  Collie. 

JONATHAN  TAFT,  D.  D.  S., 

Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Operative  Dentistr}\ 

JOHN  A.  WATLING,  D.  D.  S., 

Professor  of  Clinical  and  Mechanical  Dentistry. 

JOHN  W.  LANGLEY,  S.  B.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  General  Chemistry. 

WILLIAM  P.  WELLS,  M.  A., 

Kent  Professor  of  Law. 

CHARLES  I.  WALKER,  LL.  D., 

(Filling  the  Chair  of  Kent  Professor  of  Law  in  the  absence  of  Prof.  Wells.) 

W.  L.  B.  JENNEY,  C.  E,* 

Professor  of  Architecture  and  Design. 

EDWARD  C.  FRANKLIN,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Homax)pathic  Medical  College. 

CHARLES  GATCHELL,  M.  D., 

of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College. 

MARK  W.  HARRINGTON,  M.  A., 

Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Director  of  the  Observatory. 

JOSEPH  B.  STEERE,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Zo61ogy  and  Curator  of  the  Museum. 


*Alieent  on  leave. 
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EDWARD  L.  WALTER,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Modem  Languages  and  Literature. 

ALEXANDER  WINCHELL,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  Historic  Geology  and  Palaeontology. 

WILLIAM  H.  PAYNE,  M.  A., 

Professor  of  the  Science  and  the  Art  of  Teaching. 

HON.  ALPHEUS  FELCH,  LL.  D., 

Tappan  Professor  of  Law, 

CHARLES  K.  WEAD,  M.  A., 

Acting  Professor  of  Physics. 

ALBERT  H.  PATTENGILL,  M.  A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Greek. 

J  *  JOSEPH  B.  DAVIS,  C.  E., 

I  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

I  WOOSTER  W.  BEMAN,  M.  A., 

I  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

ISAAC  N.  DEMMON,  M.  A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Anglo-Saxon. 

CHARLES  N.  JONES,  B.  A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

PRESTON  B.  ROSE,  M.  D., 

Assistant  Prof  ci.sor  of  riiysiological  Chtmistry  and  Toxicolcfy,  and  Ixjcturcron  Renal 

ELISHA  JONES,  M.  A., 

Assistant  Profissor  of  I.atin. 

Ricv.  RICHARD  HUDSON,  M.  A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

i  VOLNEY  M.  SPALDING,  M.  A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Botany. 

'  RAYMOND  C.  DAVIS. 

Librarian. 

WILLIAM  J.  HERDMAN,  M.  D., 

I^ecturcr  on  Pathological  Anatomy  and  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

VICTOR  C.  VAUGHAN,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D., 

Ixicturcr  on  Medical  Clicmlstry  and  Assistant  In  the  Chemical  Laboratory. 

CHARLES  H.  STOWELL,  M.  D., 

I^cct.ircr  on  Physiology  and  Histology. 

P.  R.  B.  DE  PONT,  B.  A.,  B.  S., 

Instructor  in  French. 
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CHARLES  S.  DENISON,  M.  S.,  C.  E., 

Instructor  in  Engineering  and  Drawing  and  Assistant  in  Architecture. 

ALFRED  HENNEQUIN,  M.  A., 

Instructor  in  French  and  Qerman. 

CALVIN  THOMAS,  M.  A., 

Instructor  in  Modem  Languages. 

OTIS  C.  JOHNSON,  M.  A., 

Assistant  in  Chemical  Laboratory  (Qualitative  Analysis). 

LOUISA  REED  STOWELL,  M.  S., 

Assistant  in  Microscopical  Botany. 

BYRON  W.  CHEEVER,  M.  A.,  M.  D., 

Assistant  in  Chemical  Laboratory  (Quantitative  Analysis  and  Assaying.) 

WILLIAM  H.  DORRANCE,  D.  D.  S., 

Assistant  in  Mechanical  Dentistry. 

ELIZABETH  M.  FARRAND, 

Assistant  Librarian. 

DENNIE  J.  HIGLEY.  M.  A., 

Assistant  in  Museum. 

ALEXANDER  C.  MACLEAN,  M.  D., 

Hospital  Surgeon. 

DOUGLAS  A.  JOY,  E.  M.,  M.  D., 

Assistant  in  Ocncral  Chemistry. 

JOHN  M.  SCHAEBERLE,  C.  E., 

Assistant  in  the  Observatory. 

E.  FRED  WOOD,  M.  K.. 

Dispensing  Clerk  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory. 

FERDINAND  THUM, 

Assistant  in  Chemical  Laboratory. 

JOHN  L.  IRWIN, 

Assistant  in  Chemical  Labtratorj*. 

ASSISTANTS  IN  TBE  DEPARTMEIiT  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 


GEORGE  BYRON  AYRES,  M.  D., 

Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

GEORGE  A.  HENDRICKS,  M.  D., 

Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

E.  WIRT  LAMOREAUX,  M.  D., 

Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 


lU  IlEHBERS  OF  FACULTIES  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS. 

ARTHUR  L.  WORDEN,  M,  D., 

Assistant  to  the  Profeflsor  of  Surgery. 

WILLIAM  C.  STEVENS,  M.  D., 

Aenstant  to  the  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 


mmm  in  the  hohieopatbic  uedicu  college. 


PETER  ERB,  M.  D., 

Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice. 

AARON  R.  WHEELER,  M.  D., 

Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Surgery. 


ASSISTANTS  IN  THE  DENTAL*  COLLEGE. 


URIAH  D.  BILLMEYER. 
ALFRED  W.  HOYT. 
GUY  H.  MORGAN. 


UNiyERSiTY  OF  mmi 


THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  STATE. 

The  University  of  Michigan  is  a  part  of  the  public  educa- 
tional system  of  the  State.  The  constitution  of  the  State  pro- 
vides for  the  perpetuation  of  the  governing  body  of  the  Insti- 
tution, the  Board  of  Regents.  They  are  elected  for  terms  of 
eight  years  by  popular  vote.  In  accordance  with  the  law  of  the 
State  the  University  aims  to  complete  and  crown  the  work 
which  is  begun  in  the  public  schools,  by  furnishing  ample 
facilities  for  liberal  education  in  Literature,  Science  and  the 
Arts,  and  for  thorough  professional  study  of  Medicine,  Law 
and  Dentistry.  Through  the  aid  which  has  been  received  from 
the  United  States  and  from  the  State  it  is  enabled  to  ofier  its 
privileges  without  charge  for  tuition,  to  all  persons  of  either 
sex  who  are  qualified  for  admission.  Its  relation  to  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  has  now  become  even  closer  and  more 
vital  than  formerly,  since  und^  certain  conditions  the  gradu- 
ates of  High  Schools  are  received  into  the  University  without 
examination.  While  Michigan  has  endowed  her  University 
primarily  for  the  higher  education  of  her  own  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, it  must  be  understood  that  she  also  opens  the  doors  of  the 
Institution  to  all  students,  wherever  their  homes.  Students 
from  other  States  are  asked  to  pay  a  larger  admission  fee  than 
students  from  Michigan,  but  they  receive  their  instruction  and 
have  access  to  all  the  advantages  of  life  at  the  University,  with- 
out incurring  any  charge  for  tuition.  It  is  in  this  broad,  gen- 
erous and  hospitable  spirit  that  the  University  has  been  found- 
ed, and  that  it  endeavors  to  do  its  work. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  University  comprises  the  Department  of  Literature, 
Science  and  the  Arts,  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, the  Department  of  Law,  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the 
Homoe<^athic  Medical  College  and  the  Dental  College.  Eacli 
of  these  Departments  and  Colleges  has  its  Faculty  of  Instruc- 
tion, who  are  charged  with  the  special  management  of  it.  The 
University  Senate  is  composed  of  all  the  Faculties,  and  consid- 
ers questions  of  common  interest  and  importance  to  them  all. 

In  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts,  dif- 
ferent lines  of  study  lead  to  the  attainment  of  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Philosophy, 
Bachelor  of  Letters,  Civil  Engineer  and  Mining  Engineer.* 

Post-graduate  courses  are  provided  for  the  graduates  of  this 
University,  or  for  the  graduates  of  any  College  or  University 
who  may  desire  to  pursue  advanced  study  whether  for  a  second 
degree  or  not.  Students  who  do  not  wish  to  become  candi- 
dates for  a  degree  may,  if  they  are  prepared  to  enter  the  Uni- 
versity, pursue  selected  studies  for  such  time,  not  less  than  one 
semester,  as  they  may  choose. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  is  now  established  as  a  distinct 
School,  and  has  a  regular  course  of  two  years,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist. 

In  the  Professional  Schools  the  instruction  is  given  largely 
by  lectures.  Degrees  are  given  to  graduates  as  follows:  In 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine ;  in  the  Department  of  Law,  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws;  in  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College,  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine;  in  the  Dental  College,  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery. 

Students  in  any  Department  of  the  University  may  enter 
the  classes  in  any  other,  upon  obtaining  permission  from  the 
Faculties  of  the  respective  Departments. 

*  After  1881  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philoiophy  will  not  be  conferred,  and  the 
deigrees  of  Civil  Eng^ineer  and  Mining  Engineer  will  be  conferred  only  as  second 
degrees.  The  description  of  the  Higher  Degrees  will  \>c  fotind  in  the  Cliapler  devoted  to 
the  Department  of  Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts. 
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THE  LIBRARIES. 

The  Libraries  of  the  University  accessible  to  the  students 
amount,  in  the  aggregate,  to  about  36,000  volumes. 

The  General  Library  contains  about  28,000  volumes,  and 
over  8,000  pamphlets.  In  1871  it  was  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  the  library  of  the  late  Prof.  Rau,  the  distinguished  Profes- 
sor of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  (Jer- 
many.  The  Rau  Library  was  purchased  and  presented  to  the 
University  by  Philo  Parsons,  Esq.,  of  Detroit.  It  contains 
about  4,000  volumes  and  over  5,000  pamphlets.  It  is  espec- 
ially rich  in  European  works  on  the  Science  of  Government, 
Statistics,  Political  Economy,  and  cognate  subjects.  An  annual 
appropriation  of  two  thousand  dollars  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  University  Library  was  made  by  the  Legislature  at  its  last 
session. 

The  Catalogue  consists  of  two  parts,  a  catalogue  of  titles  on 
slips,  arranged  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  names  of  the 
authors,  and  a  catalogue  of  the  subjects  treated  in  all  the  books 
and  reviews  and  magazines  in  the  Library.  This  catalogue  is 
accessible  to  readers. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  American  and  European  period- 
icals are  taken,  and  sixty  magazines  and  newspapers,  represent- 
ing nearly  every  part  of  the  country,  are  kept  upon  the  tables 
by  the  Students'  Lecture  Association. 

The  Library  is  open  every  week  day  from  9  o'clock  a.  u.  to 
5  p.  M.,  and  from  7  p.  m.  to  9i  p.  m.,  and  is  free  to  all  persons. 

The  Medical  Library,  containing  about  2,200  volumes,  is  in 
the  room  of  the  General  Library.  Thirty  Medical  Journals  are 
regularly  received. 

The  Law  Library,  kept  in  the  second  story  of  the  Law 
Building,  is  open  to  the  students  of  the  Law  Department  nine 
hours  daily.    It  contains  about  3,500  volumes. 

The  two  Literary  Societies  in  the  Department  of  Literature, 
Science  and  the  Arts,  have  also  good  Libraries. 

The  Christian  Association  connected  with  the  University 
has  a  well  selected  Library  of  moral  and  religious  works. 
Donations  to  this  Library  would  be  gladly  received. 
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THE  ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATORY. 

The  Observatory  was  founded  by  donations  from  citizens 
of  Detroit.  Valuable  additions  and  improvements  have  been 
made  by  means  of  funds  contributed  from  the  same  source, 
and  also  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  and  the  city  of  Ann 
Arbor.  The  building  consists  of  a  main  part,  with  a  movable 
dome,  and  two  wings.  The  east  wing  contains  the  large  merid- 
ian circle  presented  by  Henry  N.  Walker,  Esq.,  of  Detroit. 
It  was  constructed  by  the  famous  makers,  Pistor  &  Martins,  of 
Berlin,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  of  the  kind.  The 
same  room  contains  a  sidereal  clock,  made  by  Tiede,  of  Berlin, 
and  the  collimators  for  the  meridian  circle.  The  west  wing 
contains  the  library  of  the  Observatory,  and  the  smaller  instru- 
ments. One  of  these  is  a  chronograph  with  Bond's  new  isody- 
namic  escapement,  for  recording  observations  by  the  electro- 
magnetic method.  This  wing  connects  with  the  residence  of 
the  Director.  In  the  dome  is  mounted  a  large  refracting  tele- 
scope, with  an  object  glass  thirteen  inches  in  diameter,  con- 
structed by  the  late  Henry  Fitz,  of  New  York. 

Through  the  liberality  of  the  Legislature  means  have  been 
provided  for  the  erection  of  a  small  Observatory  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instruction,  on  the  Observatory  grounds'  near  the  main 
building.  It  will  contain  an  equatorial  telescope  of  six  inches 
aperture,  and  a  transit  instrument,  with  zenith  telescope 
attachment,  so  mounted  as  to  be  used  either  in  the  meridian 
or  in  the  prime  vertical.  In  the  same  enclosure  is  also  a 
building  containing  computing  rooms  and  rooms  for  observenr, 
and  a  workshop  where  necessary  repairs  and  attachments  for 
the  instruments  can  be  made. 

A  set  of  self-registering  meteorological  instruments  has 
recently  been  added.  It  consists  of  Hough's  barograph  and 
thermograph,  Robinson's  anemometer  with  Gibbons's  self-reg- 
istering attachment  and  an  anemograph. 

THE  MUSEUM. 

By  the  liberality  of  the  Legislature  means  have  been  fur- 
nished for  the  erection  of  a  fire-proof  Museum  building.    It 
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is  now  in  process  of  erection.  This  building  is  in  the  Neo- 
■Oothic  style,  and  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  and 
forty-seven  feet  wide  and  is  four  stories  high.  It  is  expected 
that  it  will  be  ready  to  receive  our  collections  in  the  summer  or 
^early  autumn  of  1880. 

The  collection  in  the  University  Museum  are  illustrative  of 
Natural  Science,  Ethnology,  Art,  History,  Agriculture,  Anat- 
omy and  Materia  Medica,  and  are  constantly  increasing.  The 
whole  of  the  valuable  collection  which  Prof.  Steere  made 
during  his  five  years'  explorations  in  South  America,  Formosa 
and  the  East  Indies,  has  now  become  the  property  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  following  description  will  indicate  the  character 
of  the  collections  now  in  the  Museum : 

I.    NATURAL  HISTORY. 

I.  The  MiNERALOGiCAL  coUcction  comprises  about  6,000 
specimens.  It  embraces  about  2,500  specimens  (principally 
European)  purchased  of  the  late  Baron  Lederek,  and  known 
4is  the  Lederbr  Collection  ;  and,  besides  others,  a  rich  collec- 
tion of  the  Mineral  Species  op  Michigan,  including  all  vari- 
•eties  of  copper  ore  and  associated  minerals  from  the  difierent 
localities  of  the  Lake  Superior  mining  district. 

II.  The  collection  in  Geology  consists  of: 

1.  The  large  and  complete  series  of  lithological  and  palee- 
ontological  specimens  brought  together  by  the  State  Geological 
Surveys,  of  which  over  a  hundred  fossil  species  have  already 
become  the  types  of  original  descriptions. 

2.  The  WnrrB  Collection,  consisting  of  1,018  distinct 
•entries,  and  6,000  specimens. 

3.  The  RoHiNSBR  Collection,  embracing  about  2,500 
•entries  and  6,000  specimens,  mostly  from  the  Mesozoic  forma- 
tions of  Central  Europe.  This  collection  embraces  about  500 
specimens  of  Mesozoic  Ammonites. 

4.  Smithsonian  DjepositSi  consisting  for  the  present  of  a 
collection  of  foreign  and  domestic  specimens  of  building 
stones,  and  twenty-three  specimens  of  fossils  from  the  Upper 
Missouri. 

£.    Miscellaneous  Donations  and  Collections,  embracing 
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more  than  four  cases  illustrating  the  metalliferous  regions  of 
the  Upper  Peninsula,  collected  by  Prof.  Winchell. 

An  interesting  collection  of  fossils,  chiefly  cretaceous,  from 
the  Yellow  Stone  VaUey,  presented  by  the  late  General  Custer, 
U.  S.  A. 

The- entire  Geological  Cabinet  is  estimated  to  contain  about 
14,000  distinct  entries,  and  41,000  specimens. 

III.  The  collections  in  Zoology  are  very  large,  and  com- 
prise : 

1.  A  complete  suit  of  Birds  which  visit  Michigan,  witli 
most  of  the  Mammals  of  the  State ;  a  nearly  complete  series  of 
the  Reptiles  found  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  2,000  species 
of  MoUusca,  embracing  all  the  land  and  fresh-water  forms  of 
the  Northern  and  Western  States,  and  a  considerable  collection 
of  the  Fishes  and  Radiata. 

2.  The  Trowbridge  Collection.  This  is  a  series  of  1,856 
entries  (3,000  specimens)  in  most  of  the  classes  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom,  made  by  Lieut.  'I'rowbridge,  (formerly  Professor  in 
the  University),  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  with  numerous  addi- 
tions from  the  interior  and  eastern  portions  of  the  Continent, 
supplied  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

3.  A  collection  of  about  5,000  Coleoptera  and  Lepidoptera 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  George  L.  Ames,  M.  D.,  of 
Niles. 

4.  Smithsonian  Deposits,  consisting  of  about  200  skins  of 
Birds  from  the  Arctic  Zone ;  204  entries  of  Marine  Shells  from 
the  Indo-Pncific  and  Panama,  labelled  by  Mr.  P.  P.  Carpen- 
ter; 81  entries  of  Unionidae:  260  entries  of  miscellaneous 
shells ;  in  all,  535  entries  of  fresh-water  and  marine  shells. 

5.  The  Beal-Steere  Zoological  Collection,  comprising 
about  25,000  insects,  1,500  shells,  8,000  birds,  and  numerous 
representatives  of  other  groups ;  total  about  10,000  entries  and 
60,000  specimens. 

6.  A  collection  of  specimens  representing  Comparative 
Anatomy.  This  collection  contains  several  perfect,  typical 
skeletons,  and  comprisss  250  species,  and  1,000  specimens. 

7.      MiSCELLANEOoS  COLLECTIONS  AND  DONATIONS.   The  whole 
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number  of  entries  in  the  Zoological  Cabinet  is  about  23,250, 
and  the  whole  number  of  specimens  over  110,000. 
IV.    The  Botanical  Collection  contains : 

1.  The  plants  of  the  State  collected  by  the  public  surveys, 
and  numbering  about  1,175  species,  1,500  entries,  and  9,000 
specimens. 

2.  The  Houghton  Herbarium,  collected  by  the  late  Prof, 
Douglass  Houghton,  M.  D.,  and  presented  to  the  University 
by  his  widow,  the  late  Mrs.  R.  R.  Richards.     It  consists  of  28 
folio  cases  of  dried  and  labelled  plants  from  various  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  is  estimated  to  contain  1,800  species. 

3.  The  Sager  Herbarium,  presented  by  Prof.  Abram 
Sager,  and  containing  about  1,200  species,  and  5,000  speci- 
mens, collected  mostly  in  the  New  England  and  Western 
States. 

4.  The  Dr.  Ames  Herbarium,  consisting  of  a  serial  collec- 
tion of  7,000  specimens,  and  10,500  duplicates,  presented  by 
the  family  of  the  late  Dr.  Ames  of  Niles,  Michigan. 

5.  A  collection  of  Alaskan  plants,  presented  by  Capjb.  \V« 
H.  Dall,  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey. 

6.  A  collection  of  2,000  species  of  plants,  presented  by 
Prof.  M.  W.  Harrington.  . 

7.  A  collection  of  225  species  of  mosses  from  Central 
Europe,  presented  by  Prof.  Paul  Reinsch,  Erlangen,  Bavaria. 

8.  A  collection  of  408  spfecies,  over  800  specii^iens  of  Alga;^ 
from  Mr.  Horace  Averill. 

9.  The  Beal-Steere  Botanical  Collection,  which  oym- 
prises  600  species,  2,500  specimens,  mostly  ferns. 

10.  The  Adams  Jewett  Collection,  consisting  of  2,500 
species,  5,000  specimens.  This  collection  was  a  part  of  the 
estate  of  the  late  Adams  Jewett,  M.  D.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and 
was  presented  (18t58)  by  his  heirs  through  H.  S.  Jewett,  M.  D., 
his  son. 

11.  The  Lemmon  Collection  of  460  species  of  California 
plants,  presented  by  J.  G.  Lemmon. 

12.  A  collection  of  300  species  from  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  Washington. 
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13.  A  collection  of  3,000  German  plants  from  S.  S-  Garri- 
GUE8,  State  Salt  Inspector,  East  Saginaw. 

14.  A  collection  of  truncheons  of  different  varieties  of 
woods  from  the  United  States,  South  America,  China  and 
other  countries. 

15.  A  collection  of  the  seeds  of  native  and  cultivated 
plants. 

The  whole  Botanical  Cabinet  contains  10,000  species,  20,000 
entries,  and  70,000  specimens.  The  Geological,  Zoological  and 
Botanical  Cabinets,  together,  are  estimated  to  contain  60,000 
entries,  and  255,000  specimens. 

11.    ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  RELICS. 

This  Department  of  the  Museum  contains  various  articles 
of  domestic  and  warlike  use  among  the  North  American 
Indians,  and  the  Islanders  of  the  South  Pacific;  numerous 
remains  of  the  ancient  Peruvians ;  many  specimens  of  clothing, 
art,  etc.,  of  the  Amazonian  Indians,  modern  Peruvians,  Chinese, 
Formosans,  and  natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  Alaska ;  and 
sundry  relics  and  memorials  of  the  enterprises  of  Peace  as  well 
as  of  our  great  Civil  War.    It  seems  eminently  appropriate 

• 

that  the  University  of  Michigan  should  make  efforts  to  pre- 
serve memorials  of  the  native  tribes,  so  fast  disappearing  before 
the  march  of  civilization ;  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  this 
department  ofi  the  ijauseum  may  be  deemed  a  suitable  place  of 
deposit  for  any  such  relics  in  the  possession  of  our  citizens. 
A  number  of  interesting  relics  from  the  Pacific  Islands  have 
been  added  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Efforts  are  making  to  found  in  the  University  a  collection 
illustrating  the  materials,  processes,  and  products  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Horticulture.  The  nucleus  of  such  a  collection 
already  exists  in — 1st,  The  Botanical  and  Zoological  Cabinets 
and  the  Cabinets  of  Economical  Geology  ;  2d,  A  collection  of 
the  seeds  of  cereals  and  other  field  and  garden  crops ;  3d,  An 
interesting  collection  of  textile  fibres  and  various  substitutes 
for  cotton,  received  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington. 
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III.    THE  FINE  ARTS  AND  HISTORY, 

This  collection  was  commenced  in  the  year  1855,  and  at 
present  comprises: 

1.  A  gallery  of  Casts,  in  full  size  and  in  reduction,  of  the 
most  valuable  ancient  Statues  and  Busts.  These  were  mainly 
executed  at  the  imperial  modelling  establishment  of  the 
Louvre,  by  Desachy,  of  Paris,  and  by  the  Brothers  Micheli, 
of  Berlin. 

2.  A  gallery  of  more  than  two  hundred  Reductions  and 
Models,  in  terra  cotta  and  other  materials.  These  represent 
Statues,  Portraits,  Busts,  Vases,  and  other  antiquities  in  the 
Museo  Borbonico,  and  other  European  Museums.  They  were 
executed  at  Naples. 

3.  A  gallery  of  Engravings  and  Photographic  Views,  exe- 
cuted in  Italy  and  Greece,  illustrating  especially  the  architec- 
tural and  sculptural  remains  of  ancient  Rome,  Pompeii,  Paes- 
tum,  Athens  and  Corinth. 

4.  The  Horace  White  Collection  of  Historical  Medal- 
lions, comprising — 1st,  Four  hundred  and  fifty  Casts  from 
Antique  Gems  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Berlin,  illustrative  of 
Ancient  History ;  2d,  Over  five  hundred  Casts  illustrative  of 
Mediaeval  History  and  of  the  Renaissance  Period;  3d,  About 
four  hundred  Medallion  Portraits  of  leading  Personages  in 
Modern  History. 

5.  A  collection  has  been  commenced  of  engraved  copies  of 
the  great  masterpieces  of  modern  painting,  beginning  with 
those  prior  to  Raphael. 

6.  The  Statute  of  Nydia,  and  of  Ruth  Gleaning,  by  Ran- 
dolph Rogers. 

7.  In  addition  to  the  above  are  several  copies  of  Modern 
Statues,  Busts,  and  Reliefs,  by  Michael  Angelo,  Canova,  Thor- 
waldsen,  and  others,  the  most  valuable  of  which  are  copies  in 
bronze  of  the  Muses,  and  of  the  Augustino  and  Julian  di 
Medici  of  Michael  Angelo. 

A  Catalogue  of  this  Museum  has  been  prepared  with  great 
care  by  Prof.  Frikze. 
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IV.    ANATOMY  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA. 

The  University  has  become  the  owner  of  the  valuable  Ana- 
tomical Museum,  formeriy  the  property  of  Prof.  Ford,  the 
results  of  his  labor  for  many  years  in  the  preparation  and  pur- 
chase of  materials  for  the  direct  purpose  of  most  successftil 
teaching. 

It  embraces  a  valuable  collection  of  bones,  amply  illustrat- 
ing healthy  as  well  as  diseased  conditions,  likewise  the  various 
changes  from  infancy  to  old  age. 

It  contains  numerous  skulls,  teeth  and  other  preparations 
of  great  interest  and  value,  by  which  not  only  the  structure, 
but  also  the  various  stages  in  the  development  of  both  tempo- 
rary and  permanent  teeth  are  well  illustrated;  as  well  as  many 
valuable  exhibitions  of  diseases  of  the  teeth  and  associated 
parts,  furnishing  the  Dental  student  important  aid  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  his  studies. 

The  arterial  preparations  are  numerous,  embracing  com- 
plete and  partial  dissections,  well  preserved,  exhibiting  the 
normal  as  well  as  many  abnormal  arrangements  of  vessels,  and 
furnishing  ample  facilities  for  studying  the  vascular  system. 

There  are  also  models  in  wax,  papier  mach6,  and  plaster  of 
various  parts  of  the  body  which  they  serve  best  to  illustrate ; 
and  the  Museum  is  rich  in  whatever  can  best  advance  the 
interest  of  the  student. 

The  valuable  collection  of  Prof.  Sager,  illustrating  the  com- 
parative craniology,  neurology  and  embryology  of  the  Verte- 
brata,  and  also  the  pathology  and  anatomy  of  the  diseases  of 
women,  has  been  added  to  the  property  of  the  University,  and 
to  it  accessions  are  annually  made. 

The  department  of  the  Museum  illustrative  of  Materia 
Medica  consists  of  a  very  complete  set  of  crude  Organic  Med- 
icinal substances,  embracing  between  five  and  six  hundred 
specimens,  imported  from  Paris,  put  up  in  beautiful  glass-cov- 
ered half-gallon  jars,  of  uniform  appearance,  finely  displayed 
and  arranged  according  to  their  order  in  Natural  History; 
besides  about  one  thousand  other  specimens  of  simple  Mineral 
and  Vegetable  Substances,  and  Pharmaceutical  and  Officinal 
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Preparations,  Active  Principles,  etc.,  arranged  in  groups  con- 
venient for  study. 

Besides  these  actual  specimens,  Medical  Botany  is  illus- 
trated by  between  one  hundred  and  two  hundred  large  and 
finely  colored  Plates,  framed  and  glazed,  and  displayed  for 
observation. 

All  the  above  collections  are  arranged  in  galleries,  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  them  accessible  both  to  students  and 
to  visitors.  The  University  afifords  a  secure  depository  for 
objects  of  value  and*  curiosity,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Museum  Will  receive  accessions  by  donations  from 
various  sources. 


EXPENSES. 

The  only  charges  made  by  the  University  are :  To  residents 
of  Michigan,  an  admission  fee  of  ten  dollars,  and  the  annual 
payment  of  twenty  dollars ;  to  those  who  come  from  other 
States  or  countries,  an  admission  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars, 
and  the  annual  payment  of  twenty-five  dollars.  A  by-law  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  provides  as  follows : 

Every  student  before  entering  any  Department  of  the  Uni- 
eity,  shall  pay  to  the  Treasurer  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  if  a 
resident  of  Michigan,  and  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  if 
from  any  other  State  or  country,  as  a  matriculation  fee.  Each 
student  shall  also  pay  to  the  Treasurer  annuall)^  twenty  dol- 
lars, if  a  resident  of  Michigan,  and  twenty-five  dollars,  if  a 
resident  of  any  other  State  or  country,  to  be  devoted  to  the 
payment  of  incidental  expenses.  Resident  graduates  are 
required  to  pay  the  same  annual  dues  as  undergraduates,  and 
no  student  or  graduate  shall  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  the  University,  except  on  presentation  to  the  President  of 
the  Treasurer's  receipt  for  all  fees  and  dues  specified  in  this  or 
any  other  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

The  name  of  no  person  shall  be  presented  by  any  Faculty 
to  the  Board  of  Regents  for  a  degree,  till  he  has  exhibited  to 
the  Faculty  the]receipt  of  the  Treasurer. for  the  payment  of  all 
dues,  including  the  fee  for  diploma. 
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The  admission  fee  is  paid  but  once,  and  entitles  the  student 
to  the  privileges  of  permanent  membership  in  any  department 
of  the  University.  The  annual  fee  is  paid  the  first  year,  and 
every  year  thereafter. 

There  are  no  dormitories  and  no  commons  connected  with 
the  University.  Students  obtain  board  and  lodging  in  private 
families  for  from  three  to  five  dollars  per  week.  Clubs  are  also 
formed,  in  which  the  cost  of  board  is  from  one  dollar  and  half 
to  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  week. 

It  is  proper  to  say,  in  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  that 
the  University  does  not  undertake  to  furnish  manual  labor 
to  students;  yet  a  considerable  number  of  students  find  in  the 
city  opportunities  for  remunerative  labor. 

Room  rent  varies  from  seventy-five  cents  to  two  dollars  per 
week  for  each  student. 

The  annual  expenses  of  students  in  the  Academic  Depart- 
ment for  the  last  few  years,  including  clothing  and  incidentalSj 
have  been  on  the  average,  about  $370.  The  expenses  of  Law 
students  and  Dental  students  are  from  $150  to  $200  per  term  of 
six  months.  The  expenses  of  Medical  students  are  greater,  since 
their  term  continues  nine  months. 
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RELATION  OF  STUDENTS  TO  THE  CITY  GOVERNMENT. 

Students  are  temporary  residents  of  the  city,  and,  like  all 
other  residents,  are  amenable  to  the  laws.  Whenever  guilty  of 
disorder  or  crime,  they  are  liable  to  arrest,  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, and  can  claim  no  peculiar  exemption  from  public  dis- 
grace and  legal  penalties. 


DEPARTMENT 


OF 


literature,  Science  and  The  irts. 


ADMISSION  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  DEGREES. 


All  candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  sixteen  yeara 
of  age,  and  must  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral 
character. 

I.  candidatp:s  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 

ARTS. 

Candidatea  for  this  degree  will  be  examined  in  the  following^ 
studies : 

1.  English  Language. — Each  candidate  will  be  required  to  write 
an  essay  of  not  less  than  two  pages  (foolscap),  correct  in  spelling, 
punctuation,  capital  letters,  grammar,  and  division  into  paragraphs,  on 
a  subject  to  be  assigned  at  the  time  of  the  examination.  The  subjects 
for  1880  will  be  taken  from  the  following  works:  Shakespeare's  A» 
You  Like  It,  or  Macbeth ;  Scott's  Antiquary,  or  Bride  of  Lammermoor  ; 
Hawthorne's  House  of  the  Seven  Gables;  Dickens's  David  Copperfield- 
Every  applicant  should  be  familiar  with  the  story  of  at  least  four  of 
these  works. 

In  1881  the  subject  will  be  taken  from  the  following:  Shakespeare's 
Twelfth  Night,  or  Othello;  Scott's  Guy  Mannering,  or  Rob  Roy;  Dick- 
ens's Bleak  House;  Hughes's  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby. 

[In  1879  the  subjects  assigned  for  the  applicants'  choice  were  as 
follows:  The  Story  of  the  Caskets,  from  the  Merchant  of  Venice;  The 
Story  of  Jeanie  Deans,  from  the  Heart  of  Midlothian;  The  Cheeryble 
Brothers,  from  Nicholas  Nickleby.] 
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In  order  to  secure  the  preparation  above  indicated,  the  following 
course  is  recommended  to  the  preparatory  schools:  1.  A  review  of  the 
elements  of  English  Grammar  during,  the  last  years  of  the  prepara- 
tory course.  2.  Daily  recitation  for  at  least  one  term  in  some  such  work 
as  D.  J.  Hill's  ".Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  Composition/'  or  A.  S.  Hill's 
''  Principles  of  Bhetoric."  3.  Weekly  exercises  in  original  composition 
for  at  least  two  years.  A  large  proportion  of  those  who  seek  admis- 
sion to  the  University  are  found  to  be  very  deficient  in  their  prepara- 
tion in  English. 

2.  Geography. — General  facts  of  Physical  Geography,  the  Political 
Geography  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  Ancient  Geography, 
particularly  that  of  Italy,  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 

3.  History.— In  Grecian  Histor}%  the  first  three  books  of  Smith's 
History  of  Greece,  exclusive  of  the  chapters  on  Literature  and  Art; 
an  outline  of  Roman  History,  from  the  foundation  of  the  City  to  the 
Battle  of  Actium;  (after  ISSO,  Leighton's  History  of  Rome,  fifty-four 
chapters,  to  the  accession  of  Augustus,  or  an  equivalent  will  be 
required);  an  outline  of  the  History  of  the  United  States  to  the  close 
of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

4.  Mathematios. — Ainthmetic, — Fundamental  Rules,  Fractions, 
Common  and  Decimal,  Denominate  Numbers,  Percentage,  Proportion, 
Involution  and  Evolution,  and  the  Metric  System  of  Weights  and 
Measures. 

Algebra. — Fundamental  Rules,  Fractions,  Simple  Equations,  Elim- 
ination, Involution  and  Evolution,  the  Calculus  of  Radicals,  Quadratic 
Equations,  Ratio,  Proportion,  and  the  Progressions,  and  an  Elementary 
knowledge  of  Logarithms;  i.  e.  through  Olney's  Complete  School 
Algebra,  or  an  equivalent  in  other  authors. 

G^eom€(rt/.— Plane,  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry,  i.  e.,  the  first  two 
parts  of  Olney's  Geometry,  or  an  equivalent  in  other  authors. 

5.  Latin.— A  thorough  preparation  in  all  the  elements  of  Latin 
Grammar.  For  this  purpose  the  Latin  Grammar  of  Harkness,  or  of 
Allen  and  Greenough  is  recommended. 

Prose  Composition. — Jones's  Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition, 
or  Harkness's  Introduction  to  Latin  Composition  from  page  50  to  page 
166;  or  forty-four  exercises  in  Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

Reading, — Four  books  of  Csesar's  Commentaries;  six  select  Ora- 
tions of  Cicero,  and  the  whole  of  the  ^neid;  or  the  first  six  books  of 
the  iEneid  and  an  amount  either  of  prose  or  of  poetry  equivalent  to  the 

last  six  books. 

The  study  of  the  first  six  books  of  the  -^neid  should  be  accom- 
panied with  that  of  Prosody. 

In  reading  the  last  six  books  the  principal  aim  should  be  to  acquire 
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facility  in  translation,  and  increased  knowledge  of  the  Latin  vocabu- 
lary. It  is  supposed  that  the  student,  already  familiar  with  the  style 
of  Virgil,  will  be  able  to  read  this  portion  of  the  JEneid  more  easily 
luid  rapidly  than  an  equal  amount  in  any  other  text  book. 

The  Roman  pronuncicUion  of  Latin  is  recommended.* 

Four  years,  if  possible,  should  be  given  to  the  above  preparatory 
<x>urse  in  Latin. 

6. — Greek. — Orammar, — Hadley's  or  Goodwin's;  the  Etymology 
nuul  be  thoroughly  maitered. 

Pro$e  Composition, — ^Jones's  Exercises  with  special  reference  to  the 
writing  of  Greek  with  the  accents,  and  to  the  general  principles  of 
syntax.    Arnold's  Exercises  are  taken  as  an  equivalent. 

Reading. — ^Three  books  of  Xenophon^  Anabasis.  The  so-called 
<3ontinental  sound  of  the  vowels  and  diphthongs,  and  pronunciation 
According  to  the  written  accent,  are  preferred.  In  preparation  Boise's 
First  Greek  Lessons  will  be  found  valuable. 

Two  full  years  of  daily  recitation  in  Greek  are  essential  to  success. 

II.    CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OP  BACHELOR 

OP  LETTERS.    (Latin.) 

Candidates  for  this  degree  will  be  examined  in  French  or  in  Ger- 
man, and  in  all  the  studies  required  for  the  admission  of  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  excepting  what  is  above  required 
in  Grecian  History,  in  paragraph  3,  and  what  is  included  in  paragraph 
O,  Greek. 

1.  FRENcn. — A  general  knowledge  of  all  the  principles  of  French 
Oram  mar  and  of  French  construction  is  required,  together  with  some 
experience  in  the  reading  of  easy  descriptive  Frnnch.  The  following 
works  are  recommended:  Duffet's  French  Method,  or  Fasquelle'd 
French  Course,  or  Otto's  French  Grammar.  Hennequin's  Treatise  on 
the  French  Verbs  should  be  used  in  connection  with  any  of  the  above 
works.    The  amount  of  reading  should  be  75  pages.    The  following 

•Roman  PaoNUNaxTiON  op  LATiN.~The  Unlvenity  has  adopted  the  following  sys- 
tem of  pronanciation,  based  upon  the  investigations  of  Consen,  and  other  eminent 
philologists,  and  now  employed  in  its  essential  features  in  the  UnivenitieB  and  leading 
•ehools  of  England,  and  in  Harrard,  Cornell,  and  other  institutions  of  this  country  as 
being  proved  beyond  question  a  close  approximation  to  the  Roman  pronunciation  in 
the  time  of  Cicero. 

VOWELS. 
Long.  ShorL 

a  as  in  father.  a  as  in  amend,  or  in  quaff,  (not  as  in  hat.) 

e  as  in  they.  e  as  in  met. 

1  as  In  machine.  i  as  In  pity. 

o  as  in  so.  o  aa  In  police,  (not  as  in  cot) 

u  as  oo  in  too.  u  as  in  pull,  (not  as  in  but) 

y  asi. 
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works  are  recommended:  HennequiQ's  French  Reading  Lessons, 
or  DafTet's  French  Literature,  or  Otto's  Frencli  Reader,  or  Fasquelle's 
French  Reader. 

2.  GERSfAN. — Those  who  offer  German  should  be  prepared  for 
examination  upon  the  whole  of  Whitney's  German  Grammar,  except- 
ing the  portions  printed  with  the  finest  type,  and  excepting  also  22  393- 
425  and  447-4G9;  also  on  exercises  1-29  in  the  supplement  to  the 
Grammar  (''Exercises  for  translating  from  English  into  German"); 
and  on  75  pages  of  Whitney's  German  Reader.  If  other  text-books 
are  used,  an  equivalent  in  kind  and  substance  must  be  offered. 

IIL    CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR 

OP  SCIENCE. 

Candidates  for  this  Degree  will  be  examined  in  the  following 
studies,  except  that  those  who  are  to  study  Civil  Engineering  will  not  be 
examined  in  Botany  or  in  Latin. 

1.  English  Language,  GEOGRAPnv  and  Mathematics. — In  all,  same 
as  candidates  for  B.  A. 

2.  History. — Swinton's,  or  Freeman's,  or  Anderson's  Manual  of 
General  History,  or  an  equivalent. 

o.  French  or  German. — Same  requirements  as  for  candidates  for 
B.  L.  (Latin.) 

4.  Natural  Philosophy. — Norton's  Natural  Philosophy  or  an 
equivalent. 

5.  Botany. — The  Elements  of  Vegetable  Anatomy  and  Physiol- 
ogy, as  given  in  the  first  27  chapters  of  **  Gray's  L6ssons,"  or  the  First 
and  Second  Parts  of  Wood*s  '"  Class  Book  of  Botany."  An  analysis 
and  written  descriptions  of  50  species  of  Phanerogams. 

G.  Zoology. — The  lirat  Part  of  "Orton's  Comparative  Zoology,"  or 
its  equivalent. 


DIPHTHONGS. 

In  pronouncing  the  diphthongs  the  sound  of  both  vowels  )s  preserved : 

ae  as  the  word  Ay.  eu  nearly  like  u  in  use. 

au  as  ow  in  power.  u    in  ua,  ue.  etc.,  like  w. 

oe  as  ol  in  oil.  el  as  in  rein. 

CONSONANTS. 

c  always  as  In  can.  s  always  as  in  sm. 

ch  as  k.  t  always  as  In  tin. 

f  always  as  in  gun.  v  either  as  French  ou  in  oui,  or  like  Eng.  r. 
always  as  y  in  young. 

There  is  still  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  among  scholars  as  to  the  ooxred 
sound  of  V,  and  though  the  sound  of  ou  in  the  French  oul,  or  practically  the  sound  of 
our  w,  is  given  to  this  consonant  here,  the  sound  of  English  v  may  be  given,  if  preferred. 
The  other  consonants  are  sounded  as  in  English. 

The  rules  for  syllabication  are  the  same  as  in  the  old  pronunciation,  where  two 
consonants  come  together;  but  a  single  consonant  between  two  vowels  Is  to  be  joined  in 
pronunciation  with  the  latter. 
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7.  English  Literature. — Shaw's  Manual  of  English  Literature 
(Backus's  edition),  or  Stopford  Brooke's  English  Literature. 

8.  Chemistry. — Nicliols's  Abridgment  of  Eliot  and  Storer's  Man- 
ual, or  an  equivalent. 

9.  Latin. — The  examination  will  be  on  Jones's  First  Latin  Book,  or 
Harkness's  Latin  Reader,  or  an  equivalent  amount  in  other  text  books. 
It  is  expected  that  about  a  year's  study  will  have  been  given  to  the 
subject.  This  requirement  is  made  with  the  intention  of  securing  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  Latin  lo  enable  students  to  understand  and  to 
use  readily  technical  scientific  terms  in  Latin,  or  derived  from  Latin. 
It  is  recommended  to  students  to  make  themselves  familiar  with 
the  Latin  nomenclature  of  Gray's  Botany,  and  also  with  that  of  any 
good  text  book  in  Zoology. 

IV.    CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR 

OF  LETTERS. 

Persons  who  have  completed  the  English  course  in  any  one  of  the 
approved  High  Schools  of  Michigan  may  hereafter  be  admitted  to  the 
University  on  diploma.  Students  who  havd  pursued  the  English 
course  in  other  schools  may  be  admitted  on  examination. 

The  following  list  of  studies,  substantially  that  of  the  best  High 
Schools  of  Michigan,  will  indicate  the  scope  of  the  preparation 
required.    Text  books  are  named  simply  to  indicate  amounts: 

1.  Geography. — Same  as  candidates  for  B.  A. 

2.  History.— Swinton's  Outlines  of  the  World's  History;  Ridpath's 
History  of  the  United  States  to  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War; 
Bright's  History  of  England,  Vol.  I. ;  or  Green's  Shorter  History,  chap- 
ters I.-V.,  or  the  whole  of  Thompson  or  of  Lancaster. 

3.  Mathematics.  —  Arithmetic,  including  the  Melrio  System ; 
Olney's  Complete  Algebra,  Olney's  Geometry,  Parts  I.  and  IL 

4.  Science. — Botany  and  Zoology,  same  as  for  candidates  for  B.  S. ; 
Norton's  Natural  Philosophy-;  Nichols's  Abridgement  of  Eliot  and 
Storer's  Manual  of  Chemistry ;  Dana's  Text-Book  of  Geology ;  Physical 
and  Political  Geography  of  Europe  and  America;  Dalton's  Physiology ; 
Martin's  Civil  Government. 

5.  English  LANCUACE.-Examination  same  as  for  candidates  for  B.A. 

6.  English  Literature.  —  Shaw's  English  Literatme  (Backos's 
edition.) 

Students  will  be  examined  on  subjects  rather  than  on  specified 
text-books.  Applicants  who  have  not  pursued  the  exact  course 
marked  out  above  will  be  allowed  to  present  other  subjects  as  equiya- 
lents,  provided  they  have  the  preparation  necessary  to  enter  upon  the 
studies  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters,  as  those  steadies 
are  taught  in  the  University. 
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ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS  WHO  ARE  NOT 
CANDIDATES  FOR  A  DEGREE. 


Students  who  are  not  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
who  do  not  desire  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree,  will  be 
admitted  to  the  University,  provided  they  pass  the  examina- 
tions for  admission  required  of  the  candidates  for  any  degree. 

Students  who  are  not  less  than  twerUy-one  years  of  age,  and 
who  do  not  desire  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree,  may  be 
admitted  vnikout  the  examination  asked  in  the  previous  para- 
graph, provided  they  give  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  Faculty 
that  they  can  profitably  pursue  the  studies  they  desire  to 
take  up. 


ADVANCED  STANDING. 


Candidates  for  advanced  standing  will  be  examined  in  the 
studies  preparatory  to  admission  to  the  University,  and  also  in 
such  undergraduate  studies  as  they  may  ask  to  be  credited 
with  in  advance. 


THE  EXAMINATION  FOR  ADMISSION. 


An  examination  for  admission  to  the  Department  of  Liter-1 
ature,  Science  and  the  Arts,  will  take  place  on  Saturday  and 
Monday,  June  26th  and  28th,  1880,  and  another  beginning  on 
Thursday,  September  16th,  and  continuing  through  the  Friday 
and  Saturday  and  Monday  following.  These  examinations 
will  begin  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  of  each  day. 

The  candidate  must  be  provided  with  credentials  from  his 
last  instructor,  or  from  the  last  institution  with  which  he  has 
been  connected.  These  must  be  presented  to  the  President  at  his 
office,  before  the  candidate  can  enter  upon  the  examination.* 

*  Requests  for  specimen  copies  of  examination  papers  are  often  sent  to  us.  As  our 
examinations  for  admission  are  chiefly  oral,  it  is  not  practicable  to  .comply  with  these 
requests. 
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NOTICE  TO  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 


A  committee  of  the  Faculty  will  visit  once  every  year  any 
Public  High  School  in  Michigan,  on  request  of  its  School 
Board,  and  report  its  condition  to  the  Faculty. 

If  the  Faculty  shall  be  satisfied  from  such  report  tliat  the 
school  is  taught  by  competent  instructors,  and  is  furnishing  a 
good  preparation  to  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  of 
candidates  for  any  one  or  more  of  our  degrees,  then  the  grad- 
uates from  such  preparatory  course  or  courses^  will  be  admitted  to 
the  University  without  examination,  and  permitted  to  enter 
upon  such  undergraduate  work  as  the  approved  preparatory 
studies  contemplated. 

They  must  present  to  the  President  within  three  months 
after  their  graduation,  the  diplomas  of  their  School  Board, 
certifying  that  they  have  sustained  their  examinations  in  all 
the  studies  prescribed  for  admission  as  candidates  for  some 
one  of  our  degrees.  They  will  also  be  required  to  appear  at 
once  in  their  places,  otherwise  they  can  be  admitted  only  after 
examination. 

The  privilege  of  admission  on  diploma  is  limited  to  public 
schools  in  Michigan,  and  their  School  Boards  must  make  the 
application  annually.* 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  OFFERED  FOR 

1 879-80. 


ELECTION  OF  STUDIES. 

1.  The  Faculty  reserve  the  right  to  withdraw  the  oflfer  of 
any  study  not  chosen  by  at  least  six  persons. 

2.  Each  student  may  elect  his  studies  and  may  pursue 
them  in  any  order  he  may  choose,  subject  only  to  the  following 
restrictions. 

*  At  the  beglnnisg  of  the  Uaiverslty  year  1879-80  students  were  received  on  diploma 
from  the  following  schools:  Ann  Arbor,  Battle  Creelc,  Coldwater,  Coninna,  Detroit,  East 
Saginaw,  Fenton,  Flint,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  Military  Academy  and  Pontiac. 
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(a)  If  he  is  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  he  must  at  gome 
time  take  all  the  studies  which  are  ^^ required"  for  the  degree 
he  seeks. 

(b)  Before  entering  on  any  study  the  student  must  give 
the  Professor  in  charge  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  pursue  it  with  advantage.  It  will  be  seen  below  that 
each  Professor  has  specified  what  studies  precede  others  in  his 
department. 

(c)  The  Faculty  will  require  a  student  to  drop  a  part  of 
his  work  at  any  time,  if  in  their  opinion  he  is  undertaking  too 
much,  or  to  take  additional  work,  if  they  think  that  he  is  not 
sufficiently  employed. 

(d)  No  student  will  be  allowed  to  elect  merely  a  part  of  a 
Course  without  special  permission  of  the  Faculty. 

(e)  No  credit  will  be  allowed  to  a  student  for  work  in  any 
Course,  unless  the  election  of  the  work  is  formally  made  and 
reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  before  the  work  is 
begun. 

(f )  Students  will  be  asked  to  avoid  a  conflict  of  hours  by 
conforming  their  choice  of  studies  to  the  Scheme  of  Lectures 
and  Recitations  which  will  be  issued  each  semester. 

3.  After  matriculation,  a  student  cannot,  without  special 
permission  of  the  Faculty,  be  admitted  to  examination  in  any 
one  of  the  Courses  given,  until  he  has  received  in  the  Uni- 
versity the  regular  instruction  in  such  Course. 

4.  The  student  is  urged  to  make  his  choice  of  studies  with 
care,  and  with  reference  to  some  plan,  and  to  take  the  advice 
of  judicious  friends,  if  necessary.  The  members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty will  be  ready  to  render  assistance  in  this  regard. 

I.    THE  CLASSICS. 

I.      GREEK — FIRST  SEMESTER. 

1.  Lysias;   Athenian  History;    Greek  Moods  and  Tenses.    Sec.  I., 

Monday  and  Thursday ^  lOJ-11  J  ;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  Sl-9i ;  Sec. 
II.,  Mon.f  Tues.,  Thurs.,  -FW.,  11 1-12 J.    Asst.  Prof.  Pattbnoill. 

2.  Thucydides  (Sicilian  Expedition).     Tues.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  Sec.  I.,  91-10} ; 

Sec.  II.,  10}-lli.    Asst.  Prof.  Pattengill. 
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3.  Demosthenes  (de  Corona) ;  Lectures  on  the  Greek  Orators.    Sec.  I., 

Jfon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  2-3;  Sec.  II.,    Tues.,  Thurs,,  Fri.,  3-4.    Prof. 

D*OOGE. 

4.  Plato    (Gorgias) ;   Lyric   Anthology ;   Euripides  (Medea).    Mori,, 

Wed,,  Thurs.,  llJ-12}.    Prof.  D^Oogk. 
6.    Greek  Grammar  and  Selections  from  the  Anabasis.    Friday,  11  i- 
12J.    Prof.  D'OoGE. 

11.  Herodotus  (Bk.  VIL).    Thiesday  and  Thursday,  2-3.    Prof.  D*Oogk. 

SECOND  SEMESTER. 

6.  Homer   (Odyssey).    Mon.,  Tues.,    Wed.,   Thura.,   Sec.   I.,  lOJ-lli: 

Sec.  II.,  lli-12i.  -Asst.  Prof.  Pattenoill. 

7.  Sophocles    (Antigone);    uEschylus     (Prometliens).     Tues,     Wed., 

Thurs.,  Fri.,  lOi-lJ  \.    Prof.  D'Oooe. 

5.  Lucian.    (Selections).     Wednesday  and  Friday^  ^\-9\.    Asst.  Prof. 

Pattengill. 

9.  Aristotle  (Selections  from  the  Ethics) ;  Aristophanes  (Acharnians) ; 
Lectures  on  the  Greek  Drama.  Afon.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  llj-12i. 
Prof.  D'OoGE. 

.10.  Greek  Prose  Composition  ;  Book  I.  of  the  Iliad  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  philological  peculiarities  of  the  Epic  dialect.  Fri- 
day,  lli-12}.    Prof.  D'Ooge. 

12.  Sophocles  (Electra):    Aristophanes  (Frogs).      Tues  ^  Wed.,  Thurs, 

Fri*,  OJ-IOJ.    Asst.  Prof.  Pattengill. 

13.  History  of  Greek  Literature  and  Art.     Tuesday,  4-5.    Prof  D'Ooge. 
AU  students,  except  those  who  are  admitted  to  advanced  standing,  will 

be  required  to  pursue  Course  1  before  passing  on  to  any  of  the  oDur  Courses, 
which  may  be  taken  by  the  student  in  the  order  he  prefers. 

Courses  5  and  10  are  designed  for  those  who  intend  to  teach. 

Of  Courses  7  and  12  only  one  is  required,  and  the  student  may  choose 
between  them. 

Course  13  is  required  of  all  who  have  not  pursued  this  study,  and  who 
<iidi$iot  take  Course  8  last  year. 

II.      LATIK — 7IRST  SEMESTEB. 

1.  Terence;  Latin  Grammar;  Latin  Prose  Composition.    Man.,  Tues., 

Wed ,  Fri.,  Sec.  I.,  2-3 ;   Sec.  II.,  3-4 ;  Sec.  III.,  4-6.    Asst.  Prof. 
Elisha  Jones. 

2.  Quintilian  (10th  Book);  Odes  of  Horace;  Lectures  on  Roman  Lit- 

erature.    Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  See.  I.,  lOJ-llJ;    Sec.   IL, 
11J-12J.    Prof.  Frieze. 

3.  Pliny's  Letters.    Friday,  lOl-Ui.    Prof.  Frieze. 
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4.  Lectures  on  Classical  Antiqaities  and  Art.    Monday  and  Wedau^ 

day,  3-4.    Prof.  Frikzb. 

5.  Teachers'  Coarse.    Friday ,  4-5.    Prof.  Fribze. 

1 3.  H istories  of  Taci  tos.    Time  to  be  arranged  with  students.    Prof.  Frikzb. 

SECOND  SEMESTER. 

0.  Livy;  Satires  of  Horace.    Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed,fFfi,f  Sec.  I.,  2-3;  Sec^ 

II.,  3-4;  Sec.  III.,  4-5.    Asst  Prof.  Elesha  Jones. 

7.  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace.    Tuesday  and  Thursday,  10}-lli.  Proft 

Frieze. 

8.  Horace  ( Ars  Poetica) ;  Juvenal.    Mon.,  Wed.,  Frx.,  Sec.  I.,  9i-10} ; 

Sec.  II.,  lOJ-lU.    Asst.  Prof.  Elisha  Jones. 

9.  Tacitus  (Germania  and  Agricola).    Mon.,  Wed,^  FrL,  lOJ-ll}.    Prof. 

Frieze. 

10.  Cicero's  Tusculan  Disputations.     Tuesday  and  Thursday,  11}-12|. 

Prof.  Frieze. 

11.  Lectures  on  Classical  Antiquities  and  Art.     Wednesday,  3^.    Profl 

Frieze. 

12.  Teachers'  Course.    Friday,  4-5.    Prof.  Frieze. 

14.  Essays  of  Seneca.    Prof.  Frieze. 

Course  I  and  Course  6  muM  precede  all  the  rest    All  required  cowrsem 
must  precede  Course  13  and  Course  14. 

HI.     SANSKRIT— FIRST  SEMESTER. 

1.  Elements  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Grammar;  Interpretation 

of  texts  contained  in  Stenzler's  Elementar-buch  der  Sanskrit- 

Sprache,  which  is  used  by  the  class  as  a  manual.    Lectures, 

Tuesday  and  Thursday,  5-6.    Mr.  Thomas. 

This  course  is  designed  (1)  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  Sanskrii 

grammar,  and  thus  prepare  him  for  the  reading  of  Classical  Sanskrit;  (^ 

to  afford  an  ifUroditrCtion  to  the  study  of  Comparative  Philology, 

SECOND  SEMESTER. 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1.    Interpretation  of  the  first  three  books 

of  the  Nalopakhyanam,  and  a  portion  of  the  Hitopade^,*  ot 
perhaps  of  Kalidasa's  ^acuntala,  Act  I.  Tuesday  and  Tfiursday, 
5-6.    Mr.  Thomas. 

3.  In  the  second  semester  of  1880-1881,  it  is  proposed  to  offer  a  two- 

hour  course — embracing  about  thirty  lectures — upon  the  Science 

of  Language. 

Course  1  mvist  precede  Course  2.  Students  taking  Course  1  or  Course  3  mutt 

be  candidates  for  the  degree  of  B,  A,,  or  M,  A,,  and  must  have  pursued  the 

study  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  University  at  least  three  semesters,  and  the 

study  of  German  at  lecLst  one  year. 
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II.    MATHEMATICS. 

FIS8T  SEMESTER. 

1 .  Advanced  Algebra.    Mon.,  Toe*.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  Sec.  I.,  SJ-OJ ;  Sec. 

II.,  9H0i;  Sec.  III.,  10}-U1;  Sec.  IV.,  lli-12J;  Sec.  V.,  5-0. 
Asst.  Prof.  C.  N.  Jones  and  Asst.  Prof.  Beman. 

2.  General  Geometry  and  Calculus.    Mon.,  Tues,,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  Sec.  I., 

3-4 ;  Sec.  II.,  4-5.    Prof.  Olney  and  Asst.  Prof.  Beman. 

3.  Advanced  General  Geometry  and  Calculus.    Five  times  a  weeky  2-3. 

Prof.  Olney.  , 

4.  Determinants.    Friday ^  8i-9i.    Asst.  Prof.  C.  N.  Jones. 

10.  Trigonometry.     Tuesday  and  Thursday ,  2-3.    Asst.  Prof.  Beman. 

8ECX>ND  semester. 

5.  Advanced  Geometry;  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.    Mon,, 

Tues.,  Wed,,  Thurs.,  Sec.  I.,  9^-10};  Sec.  II.,  3-4;  Sec.  III.,  4^; 
Sec.  IV.  and  Sec.  V.,  5-6.  Asst.  Prof.  C.  N.  Jones  and  Asst.  Prof. 
Beman. 

(i.  General  Geometry  and  Calculus.  If  on,,  Toes.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  Sec.  I., 
3-4 ;  Sec.  II.,  4-5.    Prof.  Olney  and  Asst.  Prof.  Beman. 

7.  Modem  Geometry  and  Trilinear  Co-ordinates.  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day, 2-3.    Asst.  Prof.  Beman. 

S.  Calculus  of  Variations.  First  half  of  semester,  Monday  and  Wednes- 
day, 2-3.    Prof.  Olney. 

*X  Quaternions.  Second  half  of  semester.  Monday  and  Wednesday,  2-3. 
Prof.  Olney. 

11.  Analytical  Mechanics.     Tues.,  Wed.,  Tfmrs.,  Fri.,^\-^\.    Asst.  Prof. 

C.  N.  Jones. 

Courses  1  and  5  must  precede  all  tlie  rest.  Courses  4  and  7  cannoi  be 
taken  until  Courses  1,  5,  2  6  are  completed;  and  Courses  8,  9  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  1,6,2,  6,  3.     Course  11  cannot  be  taken  till  after  Course  3. 

H  is  proposed  to  add  a  two  yearti'  course  of  Mathematical  reading  as 
soon  as  there  shall  be  a  sufficient  demand  for  it,  in  such  standard  works  as 
Salmon^ s  Higher  Algebra,  FrosVs  Solid  Geometry,  Dostor's  Determinants, 
Todhunter^s  or  Price^s  Integral  Calculus,  and  Taite^s  Quaternions. 

III.    MODERN  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE. 

I.      FRENCH — FIRST  SEMESTER. 

1.  Beginning  French  —  Duffet*s  French  Grammar;  Hennequin's 
French  Reading  Lessons.  Mon,,  Wed,,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  Sec.  I.,  8J- 
91 ;  Sec.  II.,  2-3.    Mr.  de  Pont.    Sec.  III.,  11J-12J.    Mr.  Hennb- 

QUIN. 

*2,    Idiomatic  Analysis.    Composition  and  Conversation.    Mon,,  Wed., 

Thurs,,  Fri.,  Sec.  I.,  lOJ-lli;  Sec.  II.,  IIJ-IZJ.    Mr.  de  Pont. 

Sec.  III.,  10^11}.    Mr.  Hbnnequin. 
C 
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3.  French  Clasaics.    Jfon.,  Wed.,  Fri.^  11J-12J.    Prof.  Morris. 

4.  Romantic  Dramas.     Tuesday  and  ThurBday^\\\-\2\.    Prof.  Morrls. 

SECOXD  SEMESTER. 

5.  Duffet's  French  Grammar ;  French  Plays  and  Modern  Prose- writers. 

Ifon.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  FrL,  Sec.  I.,  S\-d\;  Sec.  II.,  llJ-12}.  Mr. 
de  Pont.    Sec.  III.,  11J-12J.    Mr.  Hexnequix. 

(5.  Composition  and  Conversation ;  Romantic  Plays  and  Modern  Prose ; 
Geruzez,  Littorature  Fran^aise.  Mon.^  Wed.,  Thurs.,  Fri.^  Sec.  I., 
lO-l-llJ.    Mr.  dePoxT.    Sec.  II.,  10}-lli.    Mr.  Hennequix. 

7.    Section  I.     Brachet's    Morceaux    choisis    des   grands   ^crivains 
fran^ais  du    XVI.     Si^cle.      (Philological.)      Mon ,   Wed.,  Fri.^ 
llj-12i.    Prof.  AV ALTER.    Section  II.    Master-pieces  of  the  XIX 
Century.     (Literary  and  Conversational.)     Jtfbn.,   Wed,  Fri.,  81 
9}.    Mr.  Hexxequin. 
Courses  1  and  5  must  precede  all  others.     €burses  2  and  6  must  precede 

Course  3.     Course  3  must  precede  Course  4.     Course  7  is  open  io  candidates 

for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  who  have  had  Courses  1  and  5,  aiid  to  all  others,  who 

have  had  Courses  1,  5  and  2. 

II.      GERMAN — FIRST  SEMESTER. 

1.  Beginning  German;  Whitney's  Text  Books.     Tv£s.,  Wed.,  Thun.. 

Fri.,  Sec.  I.,  8J-9| ;  Sec.  II.,  9i-10J.  Mr.  Hexxequin.  Sec.  III., 
3-4 ;  Sec.  IV.,  4-  5.    Mr.  Thomas. 

2.  Goethe's  Iphigenia;  German  Lyrics.     Five  times  a  week.    Sec.  I.. 

SJ-9K    Mr.  Thomas.    Sec.  II.,  104-11}.    Prof.  Morris. 

SECOND  SEMESTER. 

3.  German  Plays.     Tues.^  Wed.,  Thurs., Fri, ,Sec,l.,di-lOi.   Mr.  Hexxk- 

QUiN.  Sec.  IL,  lOi-ll}.  Mr.  Thomas.  Sec.  IIL,  lU-124.  Mr. 
Thomas. 

4.  Lessing's  Laokoon.    Wednesday  and  Friday,  lOJ-lU.    Prof.  Walter. 

5.  Kluge;  Geschichte  der  deutschen  liitersLiuTfTkiesday  and  Thursday. 

lOJ-ll}.    Prof.  Walter. 

0.  Goethe's  Faust    Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  8J-9t.    Mr.  Thomas. 

7.    Gothic;  Ulfilas  (Heyne's  Edition).     Tuesday  and  Thursday,  S\-9\. 

Prof.  Walter. 

The  last  four  Courses  are  open  to  those  who  have  completed  Courses  1 

and  3. 

IV.    ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

FIRST  SEMESTER. 

1.  English  Grammar  and  Speeches.    Sec.  I.,  Monday  and  Wednesday, 

2-3 ;  Sec.  IL,  Monday  and  Wednesday,  3-4 ;  Sec.  IIL,  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  2-3.  Asst.  Prof.  Demmon.  Text  Books:  Abbot's 
"How  to  Parse"  and  "How  to  Write  Clearly."  Each  member 
of  the  Class  will  present  two  speeches. 
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2.    Rhetoric ;  Theory  and  Practice.     Tuesday  and  Thursday ^  o-4.    Asst. 

Prof.  Demmon.    Text  Book :  D.  J.  Hill's  "  Science  of  Rhetoric." 

Each  student  will  present  two  Essays. 
This  Course  is  intended  for  students  that  have  completed  at  least  the 
first  yearns  work  in  the    University,    It  must  be  preceded  by  Course  1    c** 
C&urse  7,  and  after  this  year  by  Course  1  in  Psychology. 

4.  English  Literature  ;  Anglo-Saxon  Period.    Monday  and  Wednesday^ 

4-5.  Asst.  Prof.  Demmon.  Text  Books:  Sweet's  "Anglo-Saxon 
Reader,"  and  Morley  and  Tyler's  "Manual  of  English  Litera- 
ture," Part  I. 

5.  English  Literature  ;  Early  Modern  English  Period.     Thumlay  and 

Friday,  2-3.    Prof.  Tyler.    Text  Books:  "AVorks  of  Chaucer," 
Aldine  edition,  and  "Manual  of  English  Literature,"  Part  IIL 
This  Course  must  be  j^eccded  by  Course  1  or  Course  7. 

6.  English  Literature ;  Study   of  Masterpieces.     Tuice  a  wiek,  {once, 

two  hours;  once,  one  hour.)  Sec.  I.,  Monday,  2-4 ;  Sec.  IL,  Tues- 
day,  2-4;  Sec.  III.,  Wednesday,  2-4;  Sees.  I.,  IL  and  IIL,  Thursday, 
3-4.  Prof.  Tyler.  The  Masterpieces:  (a)  Flore's  Utopia  (Arber's 
Reprint) ;  (b)  Bacon's  Essays;  (c)  Milton's  Areopagitica  (Arber's 
Reprint);  (d)  Burke's  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution  ;  {e) 
DeQuincey's  Opium  Eater;  (/)  Carlyle's  Sartor  Resartus;  (g) 
Spenser's  Faery  Queen,  Book  L;  (/t)  Shakespeare's  Sonnets;  (i) 
Milton's  Paradise  Lo.st ;  ( j)  Dryden's  AUsalom  and  Achitophel ; 
{k)  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock;  (/)  Wordsworth's  Excursion  ;  (m) 
Tennyson's  Princess. 
"■JJ^TAw  Course  must  be  preceded  by  Courses  5  and  10,  and  it  is  strongly 
recommended  that  these  Courses  be  preceded  by  Courses  4  and  9. 

12.  English   Literature;    Study  of  its  Principal  Forms  in  Prose  and 

Verse.    Friday,  3-4.    Prof.  Tyler.    Lectures. 
This  Course  must  be  preceded  by  Course  5  and  Course  10.     Jt  trill  be 
given  in  1880-1,  and  not  in  the  year  following. 

13.  The  History  and  Principles  of  Journalism.     Friday,  :{-4.    Prof. 

Tyler.    Lectures. 
This  Course  will  be  given  in  1881-2,  and  not  in  the  year  following. 

second  semester. 

7.  English    Grammar   and    Speeches.    Monday  and  Wednesday,  3-4. 

Asst.  Prof.  Demmon. 
This  Course  is  tJie  same  as  Course  1. 

8.  Rhetoric;  Theorv  and  Practice.     Tuesday  and  Thursday,  3-i.    Asst. 

Prof.  Demmon. 
This  Co^jrse  is  the  sajne  as  Course  2. 
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f>.  English  Literature;  Transitional  English  Period.  Monday  and 
Wednesday f  4-5.  Asst.  Prof.  Demmox.  Text  Books:  Corson's 
''Handbook  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English/'  and  ''Manual 
of  English  Literature,"  Part  II. 

10.  English  Literature;  Modern  English  Period.  Thursday  and  Friday ^ 

2-8.    Prof.  Tyler.    Text  Book :  "  Manual  of  English  Literature," 
Part  IV. 
This  Course  must  be  preceded  by  Course  5. 

11.  English  Literature;  Study  of  Shakespeare.    Twice  a  week,  {once, 

two  hours;  once,  one  hour).  Sec.  I.,  Monday,  2-4;  Sec.  II.,  Tuesday, 
2-4,  and  Sec.  III.,  Wednesday,  2-4;  Sees.  I.,  II  and  III.,  Thursday, 
:^4.  Prof.  Tylkr.  Plays  selected:  Richard  II.,  The  two  Parts  of 
Henry  IV.,  Richard  III.,  Twelfth  Night,  As  You  Like  It,  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  I^ar,  Ham- 
let, Othello,  and  Macbeth. 
This  Course  mu^t  be  preceded  by  Course  6. 

14.  The  History  of  the  English  Drama.    Friday,  3^.    Prof.  Tylkr. 

Lectures. 
This  Course  must  be  preceded  by  Course  5  and  Course  10.    It  will  be 
given  in  1880,  and  not  in  the  year  following. 

15.  American  Literature.    Friday,  2-3.    Prof.  Tyler.    Lectures. 

This  Course  will  be  given  in  1881,  and  not  in  the  year  following. 

V.    HISTORY. 

FIRST   SEMESTER. 

1.  (ieneral  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  the  House  of 
Tudor  to  the  Overthrow  of  the  Stuarts ;  Recitations  from  Bright, 
vol.  II.  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  4-5.  Asst.  Prof.  Hudson.  Sec.  I., 
9H0i;  Sec.  II.,  4-5. 

1'.    History  of  Civilization  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  Lectures  twice  a  week, 
and  Recitations  from  Guizot  once  a  week.    Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  3-4. 
Prof.  Adams. 
In  1880-81,  this  Course  will  probably  be  given  in  the  Second  Semester, 

:».  Political  History  of  England  since  the  Overthrow  of  Napoleon  I.; 
Lectures.     Tuesday  and  Thursday,  4-5.    Prof.  Adams. 

4.  Historical  Seminary.  The  Constitutional  History  of  England.  Thd 
class  is  divided  into  sections,  each  section  meeting  once  a  week 
for  two  hours.  Tuesday,  10^-12 J  ;  Monday  and  Wednesday,  4-6. 
Prof.  Adams. 

fit.  The  Political  History  of  America  from  the  Settlement  at  James- 
town to  the  adoption  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation ;  Recita- 
tions and  Essays.  Monday  and  Wednesday,  Sec.  I.,  9.}-10J ;  Sec.  II., 
5-6.    Asst.  Prof.  Hudson. 
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^.    The  Political  Development  of  Prussia  from  its  Earliest  History 
down  to  the  present  time ;  Lectures.    Tiusday  and  Thursday,  4- 
'5.    Prof.  Adams. 
This  Course  is  not  given  in  1870-80,  hut  will  probably  be  given  in 
1880-81. 

14.  Constitutional  Uistory  of  the  United  States.  Advanced  Class  in 
Von  Hoist,  vol.  II.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  5-6.  Asst.  Prof.  Hud- 
son. 

second  semester. 

7.    General  History  of  Continental  Europe  from  the  Revival  of  Learn- 
ing to  the  French  Revolution ;  Recitations  and  Essays.     Tues.^ 
Thurs,j  Fri,,  SJ-OJ.    Asst.  Prof.  Hudson. 
In  1880-81,  this  Course  will  probably  be  given  in  the  First  Semester. 

9.  General  History  of  England  from  the  Overthrow  of  the  Stuarts  to- 

the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars;  Recitations  from  Bright,  i;ol. 
III.    Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  Sec.  I.,  4-5;  Sec.  IT.,  5-().    Asst.  Prof.  Hud-^ 

SON. 

10.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States.    Advanced  Class  in 

Von  Hoist,  vol.  I.     Tuesday  and   Wednesday,  bS.    Asst?  Prof. 
Hudson. 

11.  The  Government  of  England,  its  Theories  and  its  Methods  at 

Home  and  Abroad  ;  Lectures.    Tuesday  and  Thursday,  4-5.  Prof- 
Adams. 
This  Course  mill  not  be  given  in  1880-81. 

12.  Historical    Seminary.     Political  History    of  the  United  States. 

Three  hours  a  week,  {once  two  hours;  once  one  h^ur.)    Sec.  II.,  Tues- 
day, 10J-12i;    Sec.  I.,  Monday,  4-C;  Sec.  III.,    Wednesday,  4-6. 
Prof.  Adams. 
Courses  1  and  9  must  precede  Course  4.    After  1880-81  Course  4  can 
be  taken  only  by  postgraduates,  and  those  who  ham  previously  liad  Coui  ses  1 , 
2,7  and  9.    Courses  6  and  10  mu^t  precede  Course  12.    After  1880-81, 
Course  12  can  be  taken  only  by  postgraduates,  and  those  who  hare  previously 
had  Courses  2,  6,  7  and  10. 

VI.    PHILOSOPHY. 

FIRST  SEMESTER. 

1.  Psychology.     Jhiesday  and  Thursday,  lOK-Ui.   Dr.  Cocker. 

2.  Speculative  Philosophy  and  Ethics.    Five  times  a  week,  9J-10J.    Dr. 

Cocker. 
Speculative  Philosophy  {Ontology)  will  embrace  Rational  Cosmology, 
Rastional  Psychology  and  Rational  Theology,     Ethics  will  embrace  the 
Postulates  of  Ethics,  the  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Ethics,  and  the  Ethical 
views  of  the  World  and  Life, 
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SECOND   SEHESTER. 

3.  I^gic.    (L)  The  Science  of  the  Laws  of  Thought.    (2)  The  Science 

of  Knowledge  in  General.     Tuesday  and  Thursday f  lOJ-llJ.    Dr. 
Cocker. 

4.  History  of  Philosophy.    Five  times  a  week,  91-lOJ.    Dr.  (Cocker. 

It  i^  recommended  that  Courses  1  and  3  be  not  taken  until  the  student  has 
resided  some  time  at  the  University,  and  either  Course  1  or  Course  '3  muH  he 
taken  before  the  student  can  be  admitted  to  Courses  2  and  4. 

VII.    THE  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ART  OF  TEACHING. 

FIRST  SE&IESTER. 

1.  Practical.     Embracing   school   supervision,   grading,    courses  of 

study,  examinations,  the  art  of  instructing  and  gorerning,  school 
architecture,  school  hygiene,  school  law,  etc.   Lectures.    Tuesday 
and  Thursday,  2-3.    Prof.  Payxe. 
Those  taking  this  Course  may  be  asked  to  hold  two  additional  meetings  a 
week  for  conference  and  discussion. 

RECOND    SEMESTER. 

2.  Historical,  Philosophical  and  Critical.    Embracing  history  of  edu- 

cation, the  comparison  and  criticism  of  the  systems  in  different 
countries,  the  outlines  of  educational  science,  the  science  of 
teaching,  and  a  critical  discussion  of  theories  and  methods. 
Lectures,     Tuesday  and  Thursday,  5-6.    Prof.  Payxe. 
Either  Course  1  or  Course  2  will  be  requisite  for  obtaining  a  Teacher^s 

Diploma. 

Vril.    POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

FIRST  SEMESTER. 

1.  Elementary  Course.    Sec;.  I.,  Monday  and  Wedne8dai/,2-^',  Sec.  IL, 

Tuesday  and  Thursday^  2-3. 

2.  Advanced  Political  Economy.     Tuesday  and  Thursday,  3-4. 

IX.    INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

SECOND    SEMESTEr. 

1.    Lectures  on  International  Law.     Tuesday  and  Thursday,  2-3. 

X.    PHYSICAL  SCIENCES. 

I.      PHYSICS — FIRST  SEMESTER. 

1.  Experimental  Physics.     Two  Lectures  and  one  Recitation  a  week. 

Prof.  Wead.    Lectures,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  9A-10J  ;  Recita- 
tions, Wednesday,  Sec.  I.,  lOi-llJ;  Sec.  II.,  2-3. 

2.  Experimental  Lectures  with  Recitations  from  Text   Book.    Five 

times  a  week.    Prof.  Wead.    Lectures,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  lli- 
12};  Recitation'},  Mon.,  Wed,,  Fri.,  Sec.  L,  9J-10J  ;  Sec.  IL,  llj- 
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7.    Theoretical  Physics.    Monday  and  Friday ^lOi-lli. 
S.    Physical  Problems.    Monday ,  2 -Z, 

SECOND    SEMESTER. 

S.    Physical  Laboratory  Work  (Full  Course).    Five  times  a  week.    Prof. 

Wead.    Daily j  two  Koutb  between  2  and  5. 
4.    Physical  Laboratory  Work.     Three  times  a  week.    Prof.  Wead.    Fri- 

day  J  2-3,  and  any  other  two  days  for  two  hours  between  2  and  5. 
o.    Higher  Acoustics,  including  the  Physical  Basis  of  Music.    Prof. 

Wead,    Thursday,  4-5. 
0.    Teachers'  Course.    Eight  or  ten  lectures  at  an  hour  to  be  agreed  on 
hereafter.    No  credit  is  given  and  no  examincUion  required. 

For  admission  to  Course  1  or  Course  2,  the  Mathematics  now  required 
for  entrance  and  Plane  Trigonometry  wUl  be  required ;  it  is  recommended 
that  one  full  yearns  study  of  Mathematics  be  taken  in  the  University  before 
beginning  Physics. 

For  admission  to  Course  3  or  to  Course  4,  Course  2  of  Physics  and  either 
Course  1  or  Course  2  of  Chemistry  vnll  be  required,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
Elements  of  the  Differential  Calculus  will  be  presupposed,  though  not  abso- 
lutely required.  In  Courses  3  and  4  provision  is  made  for  advanced  stu- 
dents  as  well  as  for  beginners. 

For  admission  to  Courses  5  and  6,  Course  1  or  Course  2  is  required. 

Instead  of  the  Course  in  Advanced  Acoustics,  a  similar  Course  in  Optics 
Will  probably  be  given  in  1881. 

For  admission  to  Course  7,  Course  1  or  2  in  Physics,  Course  1  or  2  tn 
General  Chemistry,  and  Course  2  in  Mathematics  are  required. 

Course  8  is  intended  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  Course  1  or  Course  2. 

Where  Course  1  is  required  for  graduation  or  for  entrance  to  other 
classes,  Course  2  may  be  substituted  by  the  student. 

II.      GENERAL  CHEMISTRY— FIRST  SEMESTER. 

4.    Laboratory  Methods  of  Studying  General  Chemistry.     Three  times 
a  week,  on  any  three  out  of  five  afternoons,  two  hours  each  exercise. 

0.  The  same  subject  as  the  above.    Five  times  a  week. 

SECOND    SEMESTER. 

1.  Experimental  and  General  Lectures.    Man.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  llj-12i. 

2.  Lectures  as  above  and  in  addition  recitations  on  two  days.     Total, 

Jive  times  a  week,  11J-12J. 

0.  Lectures  and  recitations  on  the  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases  and  on 

Chemical  Philosophy.     Tuesday  and  Thursday,  9J-10A. 

HI.      ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY — FIRST  SEMESTER. 

1.  Qualitative  Analysis.    Five  times  a  week  in  recitation  and  five  times  a 

week  in  Laboratory,  to  count  as  two  Full  Courses.    Recitation  at  2. 
Mr.  Johnson. 
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SBOOND    SSmBBTER. 

4.  Organic  Chemifltry.    Lectures.     Three  to  five  timei  a  week;  and,  after 

the  March  recess,  Proximate  Oiiganic  Analysis,  one  hour  in  the 

Laboratory,  five  times  a  week;  making  one  Fall  Course.    Prof. 

Prebcott. 

eftheh  first  or  sbuonp  8emb8tkr. 

5.  Qoantitative  Analysis.    Twice  a  week  in  the  daw-room^  and  five  time$ 

a  week  in  the  Laboratoryj  to  count  as  one  and  two- fifths  Full  Ckmrses, 
In  ihe  First  Semester,  it  may  le  completed  before  the  Holidays  as  one 
Full  Course;  and  it  may  be  continued  from  the  First  Semester  to  the 
March  recess,  as  two  Full  Courses,    Mr.  Chbbver. 

7.  Ultimate  Organic  Analysis.     I^ve  times  a  week  in  the  Laboratory, 

Prof.  Presoott. 

8.  Physiological  Chemistry.    Five  times  a  week,  including  Laboratory 

work  and  lectures.    Asst.  Prof.  Rose. 
U.    Assaying  Ores,  wet  and  dry.   Laboratory  work  and  lectures,  every  day 
for  two  months,  equivalent  to  a  three-fifths  Course,    Mr.  Cheeyer. 

10.  Blow-pipe  Analysis.    Every  day,  for  six  weeks,  equivalent  to  a  two- 

fifths  Course,  including  Laboratory  work  and  lectures,    Mr.  Chbever. 

11.  Original  Inyestigations.    Five  times  a  week,  Laboratory  work  and 

reading.    Prof.  Presoott. 

12.  Assaying  of  Ores,  dry  way.    Laboratory  work  and  lectures,  every  day, 

for  six  weeks,  equivalent  to  a  two-fifths  Conrse. 

The  Laboratory  work  requires  from  two  to  three  hours  daily,  taken 
between  1  and  5 ;  after  the  March  recess,  between  1  and  6. 

T?ie  hours  of  clctss-work,  except  in  Course  1,  must  be  arranged  with  the 
respective  instructors. 

Course  1  or  Course  2  in  General  Chemistry  must  precede  any  course  in 
Analytical  Chemistry,  Courses  8  and  10  are  open  to  those  who  have  com" 
pleted  Course  1  /  and  Courses  7,  9  and  11  to  those  who  have  taken  Courses  1 
and  5. 

IV.      ASTRONOMY — FIRST  SEMESTER. 

1.  Theoretical  Astronomy.    Five  times  a  week,  4-5.    Prof.  Harrington. 
5.    General  Meteorology.   Tuesday  and  Friday,  5-6.    Prof.  Harrington. 

SECOND    semester. 

2.  General  Astronomy.    Man.,  Wed,,  Fri.,  4-5.    Prof.  Harrington. 

3.  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy.     Tuesday  and  Thursday,  4-5. 

Designed  especially  for  Engineers,    Prof.  Harrington. 

4.  Theoretical  Astronomy.    Five  times  a  week,  5-6.    Prof.  Harrington. 

Courses  1  and  4  must  be  preceded  by  Course  2,  and  by  Courses  1, 2,  8, 5, 
and  6  in  Mathematics.  Course  2  must  be  preceded  by  Course  1  in  Physics. 
Those  who  take  it  are  required  to  have  completed  some  elementary  work  in 
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Aslnmomy,  cls  Lockyer^s,  Loomis's  or  Whitens.  Course  3  must  be  preceded 
by  Coursee  1,  2,  S,  5,  and  6  %n*^MaHkewxUies, '  Course  5  rmut  be  preceded  by 
Course  1  .or  2  tn  Chemistry, 

XI.  .MINERALOGY  AND  GEOLOGY. 

I.      MINERALOGY — BBCOKD  8BMB8TER. 

1.  Short  Course  in  Mineralogy.     Wednesday  and  Friday ,  4-6.    Prof. 

Pettee. 

2.  Mineralogy  and  Lithology.    Five  times  a  week,  8J-10i.    Prof.  Pbxtek. 

II.     GEOLOGY— FIRST  SEMESTER. 

1.  Saccession  of  Geological  Events,  embracing  in  their  relations,  the 

elements  of  geological  dynamics,  continent-building,  and  sculp- 
turing, rock-classification,  geographical  geology,  time-divisions, 
and  Palaeontology.  Part  I,  Facts  and  Doctrines.  Monday  and 
Wednesday,  iH-12i.    Prof.  Winchell. 

2.  Oral  Exercises.    Supplementary  to  Course  1,  and  parallel  with  it; 

being  a  review,  with  exercises  on  the  geological  map,  and  in 
various  specific  geological  problems.  Friday,  11J-12J.  Prof. 
Winchell. 

3.  Palseontology.     Exercises   consisting   of    lectures,    reading   and 

museum  study,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  llj-12i.  Prof.  Win- 
chell. 

4.  Palteontological  Investigations.    Consist  of  laboratory  work,  with 

reading,  ar.d  such  instruction  as  the  student  may  require.  Two 
hours,  five  times  a  week,  2-4.    Prof.  Winchell. 

SECOND  semester. 

5.  General  Greology,  Part  II.    Theories.    Monday  and  Wednesday,  3-4. 

Prof,  Winchell. 

6.  Oral  Exercises  Parallel  with  Course  5.    Friday,  3-4. 

7.  Palseontological  Investigations  as  in  Course  4. 

8.  Economic  Geology.     Tuesday  and  Thursday,  4-6.    Prof.  Pettek. 

9.  Geology  of  the  United  States.    Monday,  4^6.    Prof.  Pettee. 

Courses  2  and  6  are  intended  to  accompany  Courses  1  and  5  respectively. 
Either  may  be  taken,  however,  by  any  person  somewhat  acquainted  with  the 
elements  of  Geology, 

Course  3  must  be  accompanied  by  Course  1,  if  the  student  has  not  pre- 
viously pursued  Historical  Geology;  it  must  also  follow  Course  2  in  Zoology, 
Course  5  can  be  taken  only  by  those  who  have  had  Course  \,  or  an  equiva- 
lent. 

Courses  4  and  7  are  intended  for  students  aspiring  to  geological  pro^ 
ficiency.    They  must  follow  Course  1,  and  also  Courses  1  to  6  in  Zoology. 
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XII.  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES. 

I.  ZOOLOGY — FIRST  SEMESTER. 

1.  Systematic  Zoology;    Lectures.    Five  times  a  week,  SJ-OJ.     Prof. 

Steeee. 

2.  Invertebrates,  with  Identification  of  Species ;  Lectures  and  Lab- 

oratory work.    Five  tinuB  a  week,  Oi-lOJ.    Prof.  Steers. 

second  semester. 

3.  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology;    Lectures.    Five  times  a 

weekf  S{-9i.    Prof.  Steere. 

4.  Identification  of  Vertebrates  and  special  study  of  the  same ;  Lec- 

tures and  Laboratory  work.  Five  times  a  week,  9^10}.  Prof. 
Steere. 

5.  Entomology.    Tuesday,  4-6,  and  five  times  a  week  in  Zoological  Lahora- 

tory,  time  to  be  arranged  with  students.    Mr.  Higley. 
Churse  1  or  Course  3  miut  precede  Courses  2, and  4.    Course  5  must  he 
preceded  by  Course  1  or  3. 

II.  BOTANY — first  SEMESTER. 

1.  Cryptogamic  Botany.    Five  times  a  week,  including  Laboratory  work, 

2-5,  and  Lectures.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  8J-9J.  Asst.  Prof. 
Spalding. 

2.  Pharmaceutical  Botany,    (a)  Pharmacology.     Twice  a  week,    Asst. 

Prof.  Spalding,  (b)  Structural  Botany  and  Laboratory  work. 
Three  times  a  week.  The  Laboratory  being  open  every  day,  the 
student  may  choose  his  days.    Mrs.  Stowell. 

SECOND    SEMESTER. 

3.  structural  Botany,    (a)  Microscopy  and  Laboratory  work.     Three 

tim£s  a  week,  9^-12}.  Mrs.  Stowell.  (b)  Lectures.  7\vice  a  week. 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  8 1-9 J.    Asst.  Prof.  Spalding. 

4.  Special  investigations  of  Plant  Structure  accompanied  by  Physio- 

logical Experiments.    Three  times  a  week.    Lecture.    Monday,  8}- 

OJ.    Laboratory  work  two  hours  in  afternoon,  two  days,    Asst.  Prof. 

Spalding. 

All  of  the  above  Courses,  except  Course  5,  require  practical  work  in  the 

Microscopical  Laboratory. .  Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  equivalent  to 

one  liour  of  class-room  work.     Course  3  must  precede  Courses  1  and  4. 

XIII.  CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

I.      DRAWING — FIRST    SEMESTER. 

1.  Geometrical  Drawing.    Tuesday  and  Thursday,  2-4.    Asst.  Prof. 

Davis. 

2.  Topographical  Drawing,  Lettering'  and  Ornamentation.     Tuesday 

and  Thursday,  SJ-IOJ.    Mr.  Denison. 

3.  Mechanical  Drawing.    Mon,,  Wed.,  Fri,,  2-4.    Asst.  Prof.  Davis. 
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4.    Free-hand  Drawing ;  Pen  and  Ink  Drawing.    Mon,,  Wed.,  Fri,,  Si- 
ll}.   Mr.  Denison. 

SECOND  SEHESTBR. 

-T).    Descriptive  Geometry.   Mon,,  Wed.,  FrU,  8^-10^.   Aast.  Prof.  Davis. 

0.  Shades,  Shadows  and  Perspective.    Monday  and  Friday,  8^-11}. 

Mr.  Denison. 
7.    Free-hand  Drawing  (Advanced.)    ifon..  Wed.,  FH.,  8i-ll}.    Mr. 

Denison. 
^.    Architectural  Water-color  Drawing.    Tuesday  and  Thursday,  8^-10} . 

Mr.  Denison. 
Course  1  precedes  Course  4>  and  Course  4  must  precede  Course  5. 

ir.     SURVEYING— FIRST  SBMESTEB. 

1.  Surveying;  Use  of  Transit  and  Level.    Mon,,    Wed.,  Fri.,  8J-12}. 

Asst.  Prof.  Davis. 
H.    Surveying  with  Compass ;  Solar  Compass ;  IT.  S.  Surveys.    Tuesday 
and  Thursday,  8^-12}.    Asst.  Prof.  Davis. 

SECOND  SEMESTER. 

0.  Higher  Surveying;  Plane  Table;  Sextant;  Earth- work.    Five  times 

a  week,  2-0.    Asst.  Prof.  Davis. 
4.    Field  Work.    Four  weeks  entire,  8-12  and  1-5.    Asst.  Prof.  Davis. 

Courses  1  and  2  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  Plane   Trigonometry. 
'Course  3  must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1  and  2. 

in.     CIVIL  ENGINEERING — FIRST  SEMESTER. 

1.  Strength  and  Resistance  of  Materials.    Monday  and  Wednesday,  9}- 

lOi.  Prof.  Greene. 
:.'.    Engineering;  Theory  of  Construction.     Tuesday  and  Thursday,  OJ- 

10}.  Prof.  Greene. 
V».    Graphical  Analysis  of  Structures.    Friday,  O'.-IO.].    Prof.  Greene. 

4.  Engineering  Design.    Five  times  a  week,  2-4.    Prof.  Greene. 

o.    Mechanism  and  Machine  Drawing.     Tuesday  and  Thursday,  S\-10 2. 

Mr.  Denison. 
i'K    Machinery  and  Prime  Movers ;  Water  Wheels  and  Steam  Engines. 

Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  lOJ-lli.    Prof.  Greene. 

SECOND  SEMESTER. 

7.    Applied  Mechanics.    Monday,  lOi-lli.    Prof.  Greene. 

5.  Engineering;  Theory  of  Construction.    Mon.,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  FH.,  9J- 

10}.  Prof.  Greene. 
1i.    Hydraulics;    Water  Supply  and  Sewerage.      Wednesday,   9} -10}. 

Prof.  Greene. 
10.  Stereotoray.     Tuesday  and  Thursday,  8J-10-1.    Mr.  Denison. 
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Ckmr8e$  5  and  10  mutt  be  preceded  by  Course  4  in  Drawing.    A  knowl' 

edge  of  the  Integral  Caieulus'ie  requinU  to  pursue  Course  7,  and  this  Course 

(7)  must  precede  Courses  I,  2,  6,  8  and  9.    Course  4  accompanies  Courses  1, 

2  and  8. 

XIV.    BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Mr.  Davis,  the  Librarian,  gives  a  Coarse  of  Instraction  in  Biblio- 
graphy. It  consists  of  Lectures  delivered  once  a  week  daring  the 
months  of  November  and  December.  This  (hoarse  is  not  one  of  those 
to  be  counted  as  meeting  the  requirements  for  a  degree. 


ARCHITECTURE  AND  DESIGN. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  instruction  in  Architectiire 
and  Design,  which  was  suspended  in  1876,  in  consequence  of 
temporary  curtailment  of  the  resources  of  the  University,  will 
be  resumed  in  September,  1880,  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic 
year.  Should  it  be  resumed,  the  requirements  for  admission 
will  be  the  same  as  for  students  of  Civil  Engineering. 


It  is  thought  desirable  to  give  the  following  fuller  state- 
ments  than  are  found  above  i^onceming  the  instruction  in  cer- 
tain branches. 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ART  OP  TEACHING. 

The  Board  of  Regents,  at  their  meeting  in  June  last,  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  President  and  the 
Faculty  of  this  Department,  established  the  Chair  of  the 
Science  and  the  Art  of  Teaching. 

The  purposes  are : 

1.  To  fit  University  students  for  the  higher  positions  in  the 
public  school  service. 

It  is  a  natural  function  of  the  University,  as  the  head  of 
our  system  of  public  instruction,  to  supply  the  demand  made 
upon  it  for  furnishing  the  larger  public  schools  with  superin- 
tendents, principals,  and  assistants  in  high  schools.  Year  by 
year  these  important  positions  are  falling  more  and  more  into 
the  hands  of  men  who  have  received  education  in  the  Uni- 
versity, Up  to  this  time,  the  training  given  to  our  graduates 
has  been  almost  purely  literary;  it  has  lacked  the  professional 
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character  that  can  alone  give  special  iitness  for  the  successful 
management  of  schools  and  school  systems.  Now,  however,  it 
IB  proposed  to  oflFer  students  of  this  University  who  wish  to 
become  teachers  ample  facilities  for  professional  study;  and 
this  purpose  is  embodied  in  the  establishment  of  this  new 
Chair.- 

2.  To  promote  the  study  of  educational  science. 

The  establishment  of  this  Chair  is  a  recognition  of  the 
truth  that  the  art  of  education  has  its  correlative  science;  and 
that  the  processes  of  the  school-room  can  become  rational  only 
by  developing  and  teaching  the  principles  that  underlie  these 
processes.  Systems  of  public  instruction  are  everywhere  on 
trial,  and  the  final  criteria  by  which  they  are  to  stand  or  fall 
must  be  found  in  a  philosophical  study  of  the  educating  art. 

3.  To  teach  the  history  of  education,  and  of  educational 
svstems  and  doctrines. 

The  supreme  right  of  the  school  is  to  grow;  and  much 
hurtful  interference  might  be  avoided  by  ascertaining  the 
direction  of  educational  progress  and  the  history  of  educa- 
tional thought. 

4.  To  secure  to  teaching  the  rights,  prerogatives  and  advan- 
tages of  a  profession. 

5.  To  give  a  more  perfect  unity  to  our  State  educational 
system  by  bringing  the  secondary  schools  into  closer  relation 
with  the  University. 

TEACHERS'  DIPLOMAS. 

Any  one  who  pursues  one  of  the  Courses  in  the  Science  and 
the  Art  of  Teaching,  and  some  one  other  course  of  study  with 
reference  to  preparation  for  teaching,  and  who  by  special 
examinations  shows  such  marked  proficiency  as  qualifies  him 
to  give  instruction,  may  receive  a  special  Diploma  signed  by 
the  President  and  by  the  Professors  who  have  charge  of  the 
studies  he  has  taken  with  this  object  in  view. 

A  special  examination  in  the  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages and  mathematics  for  the  Teacher's  Diploma,  will  be 
held  the  week  before  the  spring  vacation.    This 
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designed  to  be  the  certificate  of  qualification  for  teaching,  and 
is  the  only  form  of  recommendation  which  will  be  given  by 
the  Professors  in  cliarge  of  these  studies. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

The  University  aims,  by  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  tlu^ 
department  of  Civil  Engineering,  to  lay  a  foundation  of  sound 
theory,  sufficiently  broad  and  deep,  to  enable  its  graduates  to 
enter  understandingly  on  the  further  investigation  of  the  sev-  vl 

eral  specialities  of  the  profession,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
impart  such  a  knowledge  of  the  usual  practice  of  an  office,, 
and  of  an  engineering  party,  as  shall  make  its  students  useful 
in  any  position  to  which  they  may  be  called.  While  the  adap- 
tation of  theory  to  practice  can  be  thoroughly  learned  only  by 
the  training  of  experience,  there  are  many  matters  in  which 
the  routine  of  work  of  an  engineering  field  party,  office  or 
drafting  room  can  be  carried  out  on  a  greater  or  less  scale.  In 
all  such  particulars  the  civil  engineering  course  of  the  Univer- 
sity will  embody  as  close  an  imitation  of  the  requirements  of 
active  labor  as  the  instructors  who  have  the  several  branches 
in  charge  can  devise.  All  the  technical  branches  are  under  the 
direct  care  of  those  who  have  had  professional  experience  a* 
well  as  a  full  scientific  training.  How  the  above  objects  an^^ 
attained  will  be  seen  below. 

Upon  a  successful  completion  of  tiventy-four  Full  Course-^^ 
including  the  required  studies  specified  hereafter,  and  the  pres- 
entation of  a  satisfactory  thesis,  with  accompanying  drawings* 
the  student  will  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
(after  1881)  in  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering.  Students- 
who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree  may  pursue  such  studies- 
as  they  prefer,  provided  they  are  found  prepared  to  join  the- 
classes  in  those  studies.  They  will  be  expected  to  attend  all 
the  lectures,  recitations  and  examinations  in  those  branches 
prescribed  for  the  regular  students,  and  will  be  required  to 
take  enough  work  to  occupy  them  profitably.  The  time  requi- 
site for  a  careful  and  thorough  preparation  for  the  profession 
is  not  specified  by  the  University;  any  student  of  ordinary 
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diligence  may  complete  all  the  work  within  four  years.  A 
second  degree,  of  Civil  Engineer,  will  be  conferred  upon  candi- 
dates, after  a  sufficient  interval  of  study  and  actual  work ;  the 
precise  conditions  for  obtaining  it  have  not  yet  been  definitely 
determined. 

Bachelors  of  Arts,  of  Letters,  and  of  Science  of  this  Uni- 
versity, and  graduates  of  other  Colleges,  whose  courses  of  study 
are  equivalent  to  ours,  are  admitted  to  the  same  degree  with 
the  regular  students  after  attendance  on,  and  a  satisfactory 
examination  in,  the  technical  subjects  alone  of  this  course  as 
set  forth  in  the  schedule  on  the  following  pages,  in  addition  to 
the  Higher  Mathematics,  and  Analytical  Mechanics,  there 
specified.  These  studies  can  be  completed  in  two  years.  The 
culture  imparted  by  classical  or  other  liberal  training  will  be 
found  to  have  its  uses  for  one  engaged  in  the  engineering  work, 
and  the  previous  discipline  of  the  faculties  in  exact  research 
will  enable  the  professional  student  to  master  more  easily  the 
requirements  of  the  course.  All  the  time  which  the  student 
can  devote  to  general  studies  before  taking  up  specialities  will 
be  well  spent. 

The  work  in  surveying  combines  theory  and  practice  as 
follows :  A  course  of  lectures  and  text-book  work,  in  daily 
exercises,  covers  so  much  of  one  year  as  is  not  given  to  field 
work;  all  the  operations  of  surveying,  laying  out  work  and 
computing,  as  well  as  the  theory  of  instruments,  are  explained 
in  detail.  Every  student  is  afforded  abundant  opportunity  of 
becoming  familiar,  by  actual  use,  with  the  excellent  and  full 
assortment  of  instruments  owned  by  the  University,  embracing 
those  usually  employed  in  actual  work,  and  numbering  enough 
to  equip  well  the  parties.  The  classes  in  surveying  are  drilled 
in  all  the  field  work  that  pertains  to  aiat  branch  of  engineer- 
ing; they  make  surveys,  traverse  them,  calculate  contents 
divide  areas,  and  solve  problems  in  heights  and  distances,  from 
data  taken  by  the  members  themselves.  They  also  determine 
the  meridian  and  take  observations  for  latitude.  This  work  is 
done  during  the  fall  months:  the  finished  plans  of  the  surveys 
are  made  during  the  winter. 
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The  classes  in  railroad  engineering  have  practice  in  running 
levels  and  curves  of  different  kinds,  and  in  the  measurement 
of  earthwork.  They  are  also,  in  the  month  of  June,  taken 
into  the  field  as  a  railroad  party,  under  competent  supervision, 
for  a  space  of  four  weeks  continuously,  when  they  go  through 
all  the  field  work  for  a  projected  line ;  reconnoissance,  prelimi- 
nary and  location  surveys,  cross-sectioning,  staking  out,  con- 
touring and  topography,  doing  all  the  work  up  to  the  point  of 
actual  construction.  A  plan  and  profile,  carefully  made  in  the 
field  by  each  student  from  the  notes  of  the  party,  completes 
this  portion  of  the  subject,  and  serves  to  fix  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  obtained  from  the  text-books  and  lec- 
tures. In  the  above  work  is  usually  included  a  plane-table 
survey,  triangulation,  and  some  hydrography,  when  the  selected 
locality  is  favorable. 

A  course  of  instruction,  by  text-books  and  lectures,  is  given 
in  Analytical  Mechanics,  the  work  being  shaped  especially  for 
the  needs  of  engineering  students. 

The  study  of  the  Strength  of  Materials  and  the  Theory  of 
Construction  covers  a  course  of  recitations  and  lectures  for  an 
entire  year.  The  text-book  used  is  Kankine's  Manual  of  Civil 
Engineering,  supplemented  with  full  explanations,  additional 
lectures,  examples  and  problems.  A  complete  course  of 
instruction  is  also  given  in  the  Graphical  Analysis  of  Roof  and 
Bridge  Trusses  and  Arches,  as  recently  developed  and  applied. 
The  student  is  made  familiar  with  both  the  analytical  and 
graphical  methods  of  treatment,  and  thus  possesses  ready  proof 
of  the  accuracy  of  his  calculations. 

Contemporaneously  with  this  course  of  study  the  class  are 
required  to  work  out  problems  in  Engineering  Design,  or  the 
application  of  the  theory  to  actual  cases.  The  students  are 
furnished  with  the  usual  data  for  a  design,  and  the  kind  or 
type  of  structure  is  indicated.  They  are  then  expected  to 
make  the  necessary  calculations  for  proportioning  the  different 
parts,  and  to  present,  at  a  specified  date,  complete  working 
drawings,  giving  full  details  and  figured  dimensions,  accom- 
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panied  by  bills  of  materials.    The  graphical  method  is  applied 
to  each  problem. 

A  very  complete  course  of  Mechanical  Drawing,  with  kin- 
dred studies,  is  also  given.  It  embraces,  first,  Plane  Projection 
Drawing  and  the  elementary  princi'ples  of  coloring,  shading, 
isometric  projection,  etc.;  next,  Descriptive  Geometry,  with 
original  problems  executed  in  the  drawung  room,  followed  by 
Free-hand  Drawing,  Topographical  Drawing,  Ornamentation 
and  Lettering,  Shades  and  Shadows,  Linear  Perspective  and 
Drawing  for  Stone-Cutting.  Lectures  are  given  on  Pure 
Mechanism,  with  work  in  drawing  parts  of  machines.  Exam- 
ples from  numerical  data  are  always  given  in  all  branches  and 
copying  from  the  flat  is  avoided.  The  plans  of  surveys,  plane- 
table  work,  maps,  designs  in  engineering  construction,  and 
finally  the  Thesis  Drawings,  naturally  come  under  this  head, 
and  all  together  give  work  in  the  drawing  rooms  almost  daily 
throughout  the  course. 

Finally  a  course  of  lectures  is  given  upon  the  principles  of 
Machine  Construction,  and  upon  the  action  of  Turbines  and 
other  Water  Wheels,  the  Steam  Engine,  etc. 

The  instruction  is  illustrated  by  models,  drawings,  photo- 
graphs, lithographs,  etc.,  including  trusses,  arches,  details  of 
construction,  in  iron,  wood  and  stone,  shapes  of  iron,  working 
models  of  turbines,  engines,  etc.,  working  drawings  of  a  num- 
ber of  bridges,  etc.  These  collections  are  receiving  additions 
from  year  to  year,  by  gifts  and  purchase,  and  are  invaluable  to 
the  student.  The  latest  and  best  books  on  professional  sub- 
jects are  added  yearly  to  the  library,  where  they  are  accessible 
to  all,  and  frequent  references  are  made  to  thetn  in  the  class- 
room, as  the  various  subjects  are  brought  forward. 

Examinations,  usually  written,  are  held  at  the  end  of  each 
semester,  but,  at  any  time,  without  previous  notice,  the  classes 
may  be  examined  on  any  portion  of  their  previous  work,  to 
test  their  actual  knowledge. 

For  Bequiremenis  for  A(lmimo7i,  see  p.  2(1 

D 
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COURSES  OP  STUDY. 

The  courses  of  study  required  for  graduation  in  the  Department 
of  Civil  Engineering  are  as  follows,  the  technical  branches  being 
printed  in  small  capitals. 

Maihematic%. — Courses  1,  2,  3, 5, 6, 11;  Part  III.  of  Olney's  Algebra,  or 
an  equivalent  in  other  authors;  Part  III.  of  Olney's  Geometry ;  Plane 
and  Spherical  Trigonometry ;  General  Geometry,  including  Loci  in 
Space ;  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  Analytical  Mechanics. 

Applied  Mechanics. — Civil  Engineering  Course  7 ;  Wood's  Analyti- 
cal Mechanics,  with  Lectures. 

Civil  Engineering. — Courses  1,2,4,8,  9;  Rankine's  Civil  Engin- 
eering, Parts  II.  and  III.,  and  Lectures ;  Resistance  of  Materials  and 
Theory  of  Structures ;  Principles  of  Stability  and  Strength ;  Beams, 
Trusses,  Girders ;  Roofs  and  Bridges  in  Wood  and  Iron ;  Arches  in 
Stone  and  Iron  ;  Earthwork,  Masonry,  Retaining  Walls,  Foundations, 
Tunnels. 

Flow  and  Distribution  of  Water;  Sanitary  and  Hydraulic  Engin- 
eering; Drainage  and  Sewerage,  Canals  and  Tidal  Works. 

Engineering  Design ;  Original  Problems  and  Designs  for  Roofs, 
Bridges,  and  Structures  of  Wood,  Iron  and  Stone ;  Working  and  Detail 
Drawings ;  Bills  of  Material,  Diagrams  and  Strain  Sheets. 

[The  above  Courses  will  nececsarily  be  taken  nearly  in  the  order 
of  enumeration.] 

Drawing.— Courses  1,  2, 4,  5,  6;  Civil  Engineering  Course  10;  Geo- 
metrical Drawing ;  Plane  Projection,  Isometric  Projection ;  Use  of 
India  Ink  and  Water  Colors;  Free-hand  Drawing,  Pen  and  Ink  Draw- 
ing; Descriptive  Geometry,  with  Problems;  Topographical  Drawing; 
Ornamentation  and  Lettering;  Shades  and  Shadows,  Linear  Per- 
spective; Stereotomy. 

Machinery  and  Prime  Movers. — Civil  Engineering  Courses,  5,  6; 
Lectures  on  Principles  of  Mechanism ;  Machine  Drawing  from  Models 
and  Machinery ;  Lectures  on  Theory  and  Construction  of  Machines; 
Water  Wheels;  Steam  Engines. 

[The  above  courses,  also,  must  practically  conform  to  the  given 
order.  The  order  of  the  Courses  which  follow  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  student,  subject  to  the  restrictions  found  on  pp.  29-30.] 

Surveying.— Courses  1,  2,  3,  4;  Theory  and  Adjustment  of  Level, 
Transit,  Compass,  Solar  Compass,  Plane  Table  and  Sextant ;  Henck's 
Field-book  for  Engineers;  Rankine's  Civil  Engineering;  Leveling, 
Topography,  Staking  out  Work,  Computation  of  Quantities,  Prepara- 
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tion  of  Eitimates;    Field    Practice;  Drawing   of   Plans,    Maps   and 
Profiles. 

Astronomy. — Course  3 ;  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy  ;  Com- 
putation of  Time,  Latitude  and  Longitude. 

Graphics  of  Structures. — Civil  Engineering  Course  3 ;  Stress  Dia- 
grams and  Graphical  Methods  of  Analysis;  Greene's  Trusses  and 
Arches;  Part  I.,  Roof  Trusses;  Part  II.,  Bridge  Trusses;  Part  III.,. 
Arches. 

French, — Courses  2,  6. — Grammatical  Analysis;  Translation  into- 
English  and  French. 

Oerman. — Courses  1,  3. — Whitney's  Grammar,  Exercises  and 
Reader. 

English, — Course  1  or  Course  7. — English  Grammar  and  Rhetoric; 
Theory  and  Practice. 

Physics, — Course  2. — Mechanics,  Acousticsand  Optics;  Experiment- 
al Lectures  and  Text-book. 

Chemistry. — Course  2. — Elementary  Chemistry,  Heat,  Electricity 
and  Magnetism ;  Experimental  Lectures  and  Class-room  Work. 

Mineralogy  and  Geology. — Courses  1, 5. — Mineralogy  and  Lithology ; 
Dynamical  and  Structural  Geology. 

The  studies  just  enumerated  make  twenty  and  one-fifth  Full  Courses^ 
as  defined  on  p.  60.  F.-om  the  other  courses  offered  the  candidate  for  a 
degree  must  choose  and  complete  three  and  four-fifths  Full  Cbur«et,  mak- 
ing Twenty-four  Full  Courses  in  all ;  and  he  must  also  prepare  a  satisfac- 
tory thesis.  It  is  suggested  that  this  additional  work,  and  such  other 
extra  work,  if  any,  as  the  student's  ability  and  length  of  residence- 
may  warrant  his  undertaking,  shall  be  chosen  from  studies  which  will 
strengthen  the  required  courses,  rather  than  introduce  new  branches. 

ADVANCED  STUDIES. 

An  advanced  course  of  study  is  offered  to  graduates  of  the  Civil 
Engineering  Course  and  to  Resident  Graduates.    It  will  consist  of: 

Civil  Enoinebrinq. — Further  investigations  of  the  Theory  of  Con- 
fltmctioiv  more  especially  in  the  direction  of  Continuous  Girders,  Re- 
volving Draw-Spans,  Rigid  and  Braced  Arches,  etc. 

Also  a  more  extended  course  on  the  Steam  Engine  and  other 
Prime  Movers. 

Projects  in  Engineering. 

Mathematics. — Calculus  of  Variations. 

Astronomy. — Theoretical  Astronomy. — Numerical  Calculus,  Theory 
of  Interpolation  and  Quadratures,  Method  of  Least  Squares.  Calcu- 
lation of  the  special  and  general  Perturbations  of  Planets  and  Pertur- 
bations of  Comets. 
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Physics. — Work  in  Physical  Laboratory  and  Mathematical  Theory 
of  Light  and  Sound.    Heat,  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
Chemistry. — Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis. 

MECHANICAL  AND  MINING  ENGINEERING. 

While  there  are  no  courses  of  instruction  looking  directly  to  these 
|)rofesdions,  the  greater  part  of  the  studies  prescribed  for  the  students 
in  Civil  Engineering  will  be  found  needful  by  those  students  in 
Selected  Studies  who  may  wish  to  devote  especial  attention  to  theee 
branches.  The  instruction  specially  useful  to  those  who  are  looking 
to  Mechanical  Engineering  is:  Pure  Mechanism,  or  the  General  Priu- 
I'iples  of  Machinery,  including  Gearing,  Cams,  Screws,  Cranks  and 
Levers,  with  Problems  and  Machine  Drawing;  also  lectures  upon  the 
Prime  Movers,  Water  Wheels  and  the  Steam  Engine. 

Those  who  are  preparing  for  Mining  Engineering  will  find  assist- 
ance in  pursuing  the  Courses  in  Mineralogy,  and  Historic  and  Eco- 
nomic Geology,  and  in  studying  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory  Qualita- 
tive and  Quantitative  Analysis  and  Metallurgy.  There  is  a  consider- 
able collection  of  apparatus  for  illustrating  studies  in  Mining  Engin- 
eering. • 

Students  in  Selected  Studies  may  also  take  up  Rankine's  "Mach- 
inery and  Mill  work,"  and  Rankine's  "Steam  Engine  and  Other  Prime 
Movers,"  a  more  extended  course  than  is  generally  pursued  by  the 
candidates  for  graduation. 
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I.     PALAEONTOLOGY. 

Course  4  in  the  First  Semester  and  Course  6  in  the  Second 
Semester  are  courses  of  advanced  study  provided  for  students 
who  have  completed  Courses  1  and  5.  They  are  not  intended 
for  a  general  presentation  of  the  whole  field  of  Palaeontology, 
but  for  the  detailed  study  of  special  branches,  such  as  Brach- 
iopods,  Corals,  Cephalopods,  Fishes,  Reptiles  or  Mammals,  or 
the  complete  palaeontology  of  particular  formations.  One  of 
these  special  subjects  will  be  taken  up  each  semester.  The 
subject  for  the  First  Semester  of  the  current  year  is  Eozoon  and 
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the  StromatoporidBe.  That  for  the  Second  Semester  is  Brack- 
iopods. 

The  student  is  placed  in  possession  of  the  requisite  mate- 
rials, and  directed  in  personal  investigation.  He  is  aided  in 
carrying  on  this  work  by  the  usual  accessories  of  cutting  and 
polishing  lathes,  thick  and  thin  sections  and  microscopes.  He 
is  required  to  execute  drawings,  both  macroscopic  and  micro- 
scopic, to  complete  methodical  records  of  his  observations^ 
And  to  prepare  a  thesis.  He  is  referred  to  all  accessible  sources 
of  information,  and  expected  to  possess  himself  of  the  results 
attained  by  the  investigations  of  others.  A  general  summary 
of  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  to  be 
embodied  in  his  thesis. 

The  time  required  for  this  work  is  not  less  than  two  hours 
a  day  during  five  days  each  week. 

No  particular  text-books  can  be  cited  here  for  these  courses, 
since  the  authorities  are  various  and  numerous.  In  Brachio- 
pods  the  student  will  be  specially  guided  by  manuscripts  pre- 
pared by  the  Professor  in  charge. 

ir.    ZOOLOGY. 

Special  and  advanced  students  will  be  allowed  to  elect  any 
of  the  Courses  heretofore  described,  or,  if  too  far  advanced  to 
receive  profit  from  these,  will  be  given  special  work. 

III.     BOTANY. 

Special  courses  in  Botany  are  given  during  both  semesters. 
They  are  offered  to  students  who, have  already  completed  the 
elementary  course  in  Structural  and  Physiologic&l  Botany. 

In  the  First  Semester  a  course  of  lectures  is  given  on  the 
special  Morphology  of  Plants.  A  practical  study  of  the  lead- 
ing groups  of  cryptogamic  plants,  with  observations  of  their 
anatomy  and  physiology,  is  carried  on  in  the  Microscopical 
Laboratory.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  study  of  Fungi, 
and  their  relations  to  other  plants,  and  original  investigation 
in  this  direction  is  encouraged  as  much  as  possible. 

Sachs's  "Text  book  of  Botany,"  DeBary's  "  Morphologic  und 
Physiologic  der  Pilze,"  Cooke's  "Hand-book  of  the  British 
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Fangi,"  an  editipn  of  Gray's  Manual  of  Botany,  containing  the 
Mosses  and  Hepaticse,  SuUivant's  '^Icones  Muscorum,"  and 
Hooker  and  Baker's  '^Synopsis  Filicam,"  are  among  the  most 
important  works  of  reference. 

In  the  Second  Semester  an  advanced  course  in  Structural 
and  Physiological  Botany  is  pursued.  Lectures  are  given, 
accompanied  by  experimental  work  and  a  thesis  on  the  part  of 
the  student.  The  plan  of  work  this  year  will  be  essentially 
that  indicated  in  Sachs's  "Hand-buch  der  Experimental  Phys- 
iologic." In  addition  to  the  text-books  of  Sachs,  Johnson's 
"How  Plants  Grow,"  and  *'How  Plants  Feed,"  are  recom- 
mended for  reference. 

These  courses  will  be  made  as  practical  as  possible.  For 
this  purpose  the  student  will  be  expected  to  apply  for  a  table 
in  the  Microscopical  Laboratory,  where  all  the  necessary 
materials,  microscopes,  and  other  instruments  will  be  provided 
at  a  cost  only  sufficient  to  cover  actual  expenses  on  the  part  of 
the  University. 

Instruction  is  given  in  Practical  Microscopy,  the  use  of 
Micro-Chemical  Reagents,  and  other  methods  of  observation, 
in  drawing  and  measuring  from  the  microscope,  etc.  The 
Microscopical  Laboratory  is  open  every  morning  from  8J  to 
12i  o'clock.  The  charge  for  the  use  of  microscopes,  other 
instruments  and  materials,  is  at  present  fixed  at  two  dollars  for 
each  semester  or  fraction  of  a  semester,  which  amount  must 
be  deposited  by  each  student  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  Uni- 
versity before  his  application  for  a  table  can  be  entered.  Stu- 
dents are  responsible  for  the  apparatus  furnished  them,  and 
are  required  to  make  good  any  injury  to  the  instruments  under 
their  charge. 

Among  the  works  of  reference  to  be  used  in  the  Laboratory 
are  Carpenter's  "Microscope,"  the  *'Micrographic  Dictionary," 
Schacht's  "  Mikroskop  und  seine  Anwendung,"  Fliickigerand 
Hanbury's  "Pharmacographia,"  Berg's  "  Anatomischer  Atlas," 
etc. 

The  Botanical  Course  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  is  described 
in  the  chapter  devoted  to  that  School. 
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IV.    PHYSICS. 

The  special  and  advanced  work  offered  in  Physics  for  the 
year  187&-80  includes  in  the  First  Semester  a  course  in  Theo- 
retical Physics,  twice  a  week,  in  which  the  student  will  gain 
some  familiarity  with  the  application  of  the  calculus  and  other 
branches  of  Mathematics  to  physical  questions;  and  a  short 
course,  once  a  week,  in  physical  problems  on  the  points  at  the 
time  under  discussion  in  the  classes  in  experimental  Physics. 

In  the  Second  Semester  are  offered  a  course  in  Advanced 
Acoustics,  including  the  physical  basis  of  Music,  once  a  week, 
and  during  April  and  May  a  brief  course  of  eight  or  ten  lec- 
tures to  students  expecting  to  teach,  discussing  methods  of 
teaching  Physics  and  describing  simple  experiments,  the 
construction  and  use  of  simple  apparatus,  text  books,  etc. 

It  is  expected  that  before  long  an  Advanced  Course  in  experi- 
mental Physics,  requiring  five  hours  per  week,  will  be  offered, 
which  may  be  taken  in  place  of  the  present  courses  by  such 
students  as  have  studied  Physics  in  the  best  High  Schools  of 
the  State,  or  have  made  equal  attainments  elsewhere. 

At  present  the  principal  advanced  work  offered  is  in  the 
Physical  Laboratory:  beginners  in  this  work  must  join  the 
classes  in  the  Second  Semester,  but  advanced  students  may  be 
allowed  to  pursue  their  work  during  the  First  Semester.  More 
nttention  will  hereafter  be  given  to  the  special  needs  of  stu- 
dents expecting  to  teach.  The  rooms  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  Department  of  Physics,  extend  in  a  direct  line  over  125  feet, 
and  are  lighted  from  the  north,  east  and  south,  and  are  pro- 
vided with  steam,  gas  and  water. 

In  the  Physical  Laboratory  a  systematic  course  in  physical 
measurements  is  provided;  such  a  course  as  will  give  the  stu- 
dent familiarity  with  apparatus  and  its  manipulation,  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  methods  by  which  the  important  tables 
of  the  text-book  have  been  made  out,  and  confidence  in  their 
accuracy.  For  this  purpose  apparatus  has  been  provided  for 
the  accurate  determination  of  weights  and  measures,  lineiur 
and  cubic,  of  specific  gravity,  elasticity  of  bodies,  strength  and 
stiffness  of  beams,  and  simple  structures  as  trusses,  bridges^ 
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etc.;  for  the  flow  of  liquids  and  gases,  for  many  measures  of 
rates  of  vibration  of  sounding  bodies,  of  the  index  of  refrac- 
tion in  solids  and  liquids,  of  wave  length  of  lines  in  the  solar 
spectrum,  and  in  the  spectrum  of  common  materials,  of  the 
intensity  of  light,,  and  of  the  amount  of  light  absorbed  by 
various  shades,  etc.;  of  the  strength  of  galvanic  batteries,  and 
the  resistance  of  conductors,  of  specific  and  latent  heat,  etc., 
etc. 

The  plan  followed  is  in  the  main  the  one  developed  through 
many  years  of  successful  operation  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  modified  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
wants  of  advanced  or  special  students.  Pickering's  "Elements 
of  Physical  Manipulation "  is  used  as  a  text  book.  It  is,  of 
course,  understood  that  in  this  course  the  students  perform  all 
the  experiments  themselves. 

As  the  schedule  is  at  present  arranged,  work  in  the  Labor- 
atory comes  in  the  Second  Semester,  and  follows  naturally  on 
the  text-book  work  of  the  first;  there  will  then  remain  time 
during  the  college  course  for  advanced  or  original  work,  if  the 
student  desires  it. 

Those  desiring  to  become  familiar  with  the  ordinary  appa- 
ratus and  lecture  experiments  can  also  be  accommodated  to  a 
considerable  extent.  No  extra  fees  are  required  for  any  of  the 
work  in  Phvsics. 

V.    ASTRONOMY. 

The  Course  in  Higher  Astronomy  embraces  two  years. 
The  following  subjects  give  direction  to  the  lectures  of  the 
course: 

Formation  of  the  Fundamental  Equations  of  Motion.  Integration 
of  the  Equations  for  Undisturbed  Motion,  and  Determination  of  the 
Elements  of  the  Orbit.  Theory  of  Interpolation.  Calculation  of 
Ephemerides. 

Calculation  of  the  Orbits  of  the  Celestial  Bodies  from  Three  or 
more  Observations.  Correction  of  the  Elements.  Combination  of 
Observations  by  the  method  of  I^ast  Squares.  Special  and  General 
Perturbations.    Ditermination  of  Time,  Latitude  and  Longitu^^. 

Theorv  of  the  Instruments. 
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During  the  course  the  student  has  access  to  the  instruments 
of  the  Observatory,  under  the  special  direction  of  the  Pro- 
fessor, and  is  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  observations. 

VI.    GENERAL  CHEMISTRY. 

In  addition  to  Courses  1  and  2  on  the  subjects  of  Chemical 
Physics  and  General  Chemistry,  which  are  mentioned  on  page 
39,  the  following  are  offered  for  advanced  work  in  General 
Chemistry. 

Course  3.  Chemical  Philosophy  and  the  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases. 
Twice  a  week  by  lectures. 

Considerable  familiarity  with  the  principles  and  facts  of 
chemistry  will  be  required  before  the  student  enters  upon  this 
work.  The  minimum  preparation  for  it  is  Course  2,  but  stu- 
dents are  advised  to  take  also  in  addition  one  of  the  two 
courses  below,  or  one  or  more  of  those  offered  in  Analytical 
Chemistry,  because  the  higher  forms  of  chemical  theory  can- 
not be  understood  without  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 

details  of  the  science. 

Course  4.  As  the  Physical  Sciences  are  preOminently  eyperimen- 
tal,  it  is  impossible  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  them  from 
books  alone.  In  Chemistry  this  want  is  largely  supplied  by  the 
instruction  given  in  the  Laboratory  of  Analytical  and  Applied  Chem- 
istry;  but  while  analysis  presents  one  mode  of  the  study  of  Chemical 
iScience,  and  is  alike  indispensable  to  the  extensive  prosecution  of 
pure  chemistry  and  of  the  applications  of  chemistry  to  practical  life, 
it  occupies  only  a  portion  of  the  field  of  chemical  science.  Courses 
4  and  5  make  use  of  laboratory  methods,  .but  for  general,  as  dis- 
tinguished  from  technical,  purposes. 

Each  student  is  supplied  with  a  table  and  apparatus;  no 
text-book  is  used,  but  in  its  place  daily  circulars  outline  a 
course  of  experiments  supplemented  by  references  to  works  in 
the  library.  Students  make  investigations  and  draw  conclu- 
sions which  are  reviewed  from  time  to  time  in  the  class-room. 
This  Course  is  given  three,  times  a  tceck,  occupying  tJie  afternoons. 

Course  5.  Is  the  same  as  the  above,  but  continued  fi^e  times  a  week, 
or  it  may  be  varied  by  employing  three  days  as  in  Course4,and  adding 
two  days  in  modes  of  expwitnentation  especially  employed  by, teach- 
ers and  lecturers. 
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_  • 

Both  of  the  above  courses  demand  a  consumption  of  mate- 
rials which  are  furnished  by  the  University ;  therefore,  a  deposit 
often  dollars  must  be  made  before  commencing  work;  a  fixed 
charge  of  five  dollars  per  semester  is  made  for  gas  and  chemi- 
cals. Uninjured  apparatus  may  be  returned  at  the  issuing 
price. 

Course  3  is  offered  in  the  Second  Semester,  and  Courses  4 
and  5  in  the  First  Semester. 

To  students  desiring  a  competent  knowledge  of  General 
Chemistry,  the  following  electives  are  suggested :  First  year, 
Course  2  in  Physics  in  the  First  Semester,  and  Course  2  in 
General  Chemistry  in  the  Second  Semester.  Second  year, 
Course  5  for  the  First  Semester,  and  Course  3  for  the  Second 
Semester,  both  in  General  Chemistry. 

To  those  who  desire  to  study  Analysis,  Courses  1  or  2  and  4 
in  General  Chemistry  are  suggested  as  furnishing  a  good  prep- 
aration for  work  in  Applied  Chemistry. 

VII.    ANALYTICAL  AND  APPLIED  CHEMISTRY. 

The  Laboratory  of  Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry  pro- 
vides systematic  instruction,  wuth  suitable  appliances,  in  con- 
venient rooms,,  for  the  various  branches  of  chemical  analysis, 
and  for  physiological  chemistry,  pharmacy,  and  metallurgy. 
In  all  of  the  courses  there  are  recitations  and  lectures  in  the 
class-room,  giving  direction  to  the  daily  practice  of  the  student 
at  his  table,  and  demanding  his  immediate  study  of  the  work 
undertaken.  The  method  of  laboratory  teaching  makes  it 
indispensable  that  the  student  begin  with  a  class.  The  schedule 
of  courses,  with  the  time  of  each,  for  students  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts,  is  given  on  pp.  30-40. 
Other  courses  are  presented  for  study  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine,  and  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  as  may  be  found,  in 
detail,  by  reference  to  these  departments. 

The  beginner,  in  the  Course  of  Qualitative  Analysis,  forms 
an  acquaintance  with  the  metallic  elements  and  their  combi- 
nations with  non-metallic  bodies, — making  an  experimental 
study  of  solubilities,   and  a  critical   inquiry  into  synthetic 
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changes.  From  this  foundation  he  proceeds  to  the  identifica- 
tion and  separation  of  subatances.  In  the  Course  of  Quantita- 
4ive  Analysis^  the  student  obtains  further  training  in  exactness 
•of  operation,  verifies  the  constants  of  science  by  computing 
his  own  results,  and  may  then  practice  in  determinations 
needed  in  the  natural  sciences,  or  in  valuation  of  articles  in 
•common  use. 

Those  who  have  prepared  themselves  in  qualitative  and 
-quantitative  analysis  may  engage  in  original  investigational  with 
the  necessary  search  of  authorities.  With  previous  comple- 
tion of  the  course  in  proximate  organic  analysis,  or  that  of 
physiological  chemistry,  researches  in  the  chemistry  of  plants, 
•or  of  animal  life,  may  be  undertaken.  Earnest  encouragement 
and  cooperation  are  promised  to  all  those,  who,  with  due  prep- 
4iration,  will  enter  upon  original  work. 

* 

Students  desiring  to  qualify  themselves  as  General  Analysts, 
.and  for  detection  of  impurities  in  articles  of  commerce^  should 
•complete  the  work  in  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis,  and 
then  take  three  of  the  courses  of  the  School  of  Pharinacy, 
namely :  micro-botany,  proximate  organic  analysis,  and  organic 
<:hemistry. 

In  preparation  for  the  duties  of  the  Assayer  and  Metallurgist, 
After  the  qualitative  work,  and  a  special  course  in  quantitative 
analysis,  the  student  takes  a  course  in  Blow-pipe  Analysis  of 
Minerals,  and  one  in  Assaying.  These  may  accompany  the 
elective  courses  in  Metallurgy,  Mininor,  Geology,  and  courses 
in  Engineering,  and  may  be  pursued  with  the  studies  required 
for  the  degree  of  B.  S. 

Training  in  Analytical  Chemistry  as  the  principal  object, 
duly  strengthened  by  the  study  of  physics,  the  natural  sciences 
and  the  modern  languages,  and  constituting  a  most  suitable 
education  for  the  profession  of  an  Analytical  and  Consulting 
Chemist^  may  be  obtained  in  the  courses  required  and  elective 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  With  this  object  it  is 
necessary  that  the  mathematics  be  so  far  advancedin  the  First 
Year  that  the  physics  and  general  chemistry  can  be  obtained 
in  the  Second  Year. 
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Students  may  obtain  opportunity  for  special  studies  in  the 
Laboratory  by  complying  with  the  requisites  for  admission, 
and  the  regulations  of  study  in  a  department  of  the  University 
to  which  the  desired  special  studies  properly  belong. 

Expenses  of  the  Laboratory. — It  is  the  design  of  the 
Regents  that  the  chemicals  and  apparatus  actually  consumed 
in  the  individual  manipulations  of  the  student  shall  be  paid 
for  by  him.  With  this  view,  the  student  on  entering  the  Lab- 
oratory makes  a  deposit  of  ten  dollars,  a  complete  suit  of 
apparatus  is  inventoried  to  him,  and  from  time  to  time 
additional  supplies  are  furnished.  An  accurate  account  is 
kept.  On  leaving  the  Laboratory  he  is  credited  with  what 
may  remain  unconsumed,  and  the  balance  is  struck.  All  sup- 
plies are  furnished  the  student  at  the  printed  price  current  of 
New  York  dealers.  The  Laboratory  expenses  of  students  will 
vary  with  their  prudence  and  economy.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  average  is  about  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents 
per  week  for  all  Laboratory  courses. 
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PRELIMINARY  EXPLANATION. 

1.  Five  exercises  a  week  during  a  semester,  whether  in 
recitations,  Laboratory  work,  or  lectures,  shall  constitute  a 
Full  Course  of  study.  The  completion  of  twenty-four  such  Full 
Courses  is  required  to  obtain  the  recommendation  of  the  Fac- 
ulty for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  of  Civil  Engineer^ 
or  of  Mining  Engineer.  The  completion  of  twenty-six  such  Full 
Courses  is  required  to  obtain  the  recommendation  for  the  degree^ 
of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  or  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  or  of 
Bachelor  of  Letters. 

2.  It  is  not  essential  that  the  exercises  constituting  a  Fult 
Course  shall  be  in  one  and  the  same  branch  of  study.  Thus,  a 
part  (two,  for  instance)  may  be  in  Mathematics,  a  part  (say 
two)  in  Greek,  and  a  part  (say  one)  in  Latin,  etc.,  making  a 
total  of  five. 
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THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OP  ARTS. 

To  obtain  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  student  mtcst  complete 


Courses  1,  2,  3,  6,  7  or  12,  13, 
Courses  1,  2,  6,  8, 
Courses  1,  2,  5,  G,     . 
Courses  1  or  7,  and  2  or  8, 
Course  1,      . 
Course  1, 


n  Greek. 

n  Latin. 

n  Mathematics. 

n  English. 

n  Philosophy. 

n  Physics. 

n  General  Chemistry. 


Course  1,      . 

These  make  twelve  and  two-fifths  Full  Courses,  From  the 
other  courses  offered  the  student  must  choose  and  complete 
enough  to  be  the  equivalent  of  eleven  and  threc-fiftlis  more  Fall 
Courses^  making  in  all  twenty-four  Full  Courses. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE. 

[The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  will  after  1881  he  given  to 
those  who  complete  the  studies  in  Civil  Engineering  and  Mining 
Engineering,'] 

To  obtain  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  the  student  must  complete 


Courses  1,  2,  5,  6, 

Courses  2,  6, 

Courses  1,  3, 

Courses  1  or  7,  and  2  or  8, 

Course  1, 

Course  2,      . 

Course  2, 

Course  2,      . 

Course  1, 

Course  3,      . 

Courses  6,  and  either  1  or  4, 


in  Mathematics. 

in  French. 

in  German. 

in  English. 

in  Philosophy. 

in  Physics. 

in  General  Chemistry. 

in  Astronomy. 

in  Zoology. 

in  Botanv. 

in  Drawing. 


These  make  thirteen  and  one-fifth  (or  if  Drawing  4  be  taken) 
thirteen  and  two-fifths  Full  Courses.    He  must  also  elect  at  least 

1.  In  History,  the  equivalent  of  one  Full  Course. 

2.  In  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  the  equivalent  of  one  Full 
Course. 
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3.  In  the  Chemical  or  the  Physical  Laboratory,  one  Fall 
Course. 

4.  In  the  Microscopical  Laboratory,  one  Full  Course. 

5.  And  in  addition  to  these,  from  scientific  studies  the 
equivalent  of  three  Full  Courses. 

From  the  other  courses  offered  in  the  Department  of  Liter- 
ature, Science  and  the  Arts,  he  must  choose  and  complete 
enough  to  make  in  all  twerUy-six  Full  Courses. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  OR  OF 
BACHELOR  OF  LETTERS.    (Latin.)* 

To  obtain  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  for  the- 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  or  of  Bachelor  of  Letters 
(Latin),  the  student  must  complete 

Courses  1,  2,  6,  7,  8,  .  .  in  Latin. 


in  Mathematics. 

in  French. 

in  German. 

in  English. 

in  Philosophy. 

in  Physics. 

in  General  Chemistry. 

in  Science. 


Courses  1,  2,  5,  6, 

Courses  2,  6, 

Courses  1,  3,       . 

Courses  1  or  7,  and  2  or  8, 

Course  1, 

Course  1,      . 

Course  1, 

Some  one  Full  Course, 

These  make  thirteen  and  one-fifth  Full  Courses, 
From  the  other  courses  offered  he  must  choose  and  com- 
plete enough  to  form  the  equivalent  of  twelve  and  four-fifths  Full 
Courses,  making  in  all  twenty-six  FuU  Courses. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  LETTERS. 

To  obtain  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  for  th^ 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  the  student  must  complete 

Course  10,  .  .  .  .in  Mathematics. 

Courses  1,  2,  5,  6,     .  .  .  in  French. 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,       .  .  .in  German. 


*  The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  will  be  conferred  until  1881,  and  thereafter 
instead  of  that,  tlie  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  (Latin),  will  be  given. 


I 
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Courses  1  or  7,  either  2  or  8,  4,  either  5  or 

9,  10,  .  .  .  .      in  English. 

Course  1,      .  •  •  •  ^^  Philosophy, 

Some  two  FuU  Courses  (to  be  chosen),       in  Science. 

These  make  eleven  and  two-fifths  Full  Courses.  Prom  the 
other  courses  offered  the  student  must  choose  and  complete 
the  equivalent  of  fourteen  and  three-fifths  Full  Courses,  making  in 
all  twenty-six  Full  Courses. 

THE  DEGREE  OP  CIVIL  ENGINEER.* 

To  obtain  the  recommendation  of  the  Paculty  for  the  degree 
of  Civil  Engineer  the  student  must  complete 


Courses  1,  2,  3,  5,  6, 11, 

Courses  2,  6, 

Courses  1,  3,       . 

Course  1  or  7, 

Course  2, 

Course  2, 

Course  1, 

Course  3, 

Courses  1,  2,  4,  5,  6, 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,     . 

Courses  1  to  10  inclusive, 


in  Mathematics. 

in  French. 

in  German. 

in  English. 

in  Physics. 

in  General  Chemistry. 

in  Mineralogy. 

in  Astronomy. 

in  Drawing. 

in  Surveying. 

in  Civil  Engineering. 


These  make  twenty  and  one-fifth  Full  Courses.  Prom  the 
other  courses  offered  he  must  choose  and  complete  three  and 
four-fifths  FuU  Courses^  making  twenty-four  Full  Courses  in  all. 

He  must  also  prepare  a  satisfactory  thesis. 

REQUIREMENTS  POR  THE  HIGHER  DEGREES. 

1.  To  obtain  the  recommendation  of  the  Paculty  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  the  student  must,  while  residing  at 
the  University,  complete  six  full  courses  in  addition  to  the 
twenty-four  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts;  and 
must  present  a  satisfactory  thesis  to  the  Faculty. 


*This  degree  will  be  given  until  1881.  After  that  date  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  will  be  given  to  those  who  complete  the  studies  above  named,  and  that  of 
Civil  Engineer  will  be  conferred  only  as  a  second  degree. 
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2.  To  obtain  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Science,  the  student  must,  while  residing 
at  the  University,  complete  four  full  courses  in  addition  to  the 
twenty-six  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and 
must  present  a  satisfactory  thesis  to  the  Faculty.  The  choice 
of  at  least  three  of  the  four  courses,  and  the  subject  of  the 
thesis  is  limited  to  the  physical  and  biological  sciences. 

3.  To  obtain  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Philosophy*  the  student  must,  while 
residing  at  the  University,  complete  four  full  courses  in  addi- 
tion to  the  twenty-six  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy,  and  must  present  a  satisfactory  thesis  to  the  Fac- 
ulty. 

4.  To  obtain  the  recommendation  of  the  Facultv  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Letters  the  student  must,  while  residing  at 
the  University,  complete  four  full  courses  in  addition  to  the 
twenty-six  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters,  and 
must  present  a  satisfactory  thesis  to  the  Faculty. 

5.  A  student  may  be  recommended  for  a  Master's  degree 
without  having  taken  the  Bachelor's  degree,  provided  he  give 
notice  of  such  a  purpose  at  least  one  year  before  he  applies  for 
the  degree,  and  choose  courses  which  are  approved  by  the  Fac- 
ulty, and  present  a  satisfactory  thesis  to  the  Faculty. 

6.  Bachelors  of  Arts,  Bachelors  of  Science,  Bachelors  of 
Philosophy,  and  Bachelors  of  Letters,  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity, who  have  not  resided  here  since  graduation,  but  who 
at  a  date  not  earlier  than  two  years  after  graduation  shall,  on 
examination,  show  special  proficiency  in  literary  or  scientific 
studies,  and  present  a  satisfactory  thesis  to  the  Faculty,  will 
be  recommended  respectively  for  the  degrees  above  described, 
(1,  2,  3,  4.) 

7.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  open  to  the 
graduates  of  the  University,  or  of  any  other  reputable  Univer- 
sity or  College,  who  shall  have  satisfied  the  Faculty  on  exami- 
nation that  they  have  made  special  proficiency  in  some  one 


•This  degree  will  not  Le  conferred  afttT  ISM.    lu  its  place  the  degree  of  Mafiicrof 
Letters  will  be  bestowed. 
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branch  of  study,  and  good  attainments  in  two  other  branches 
to  be  specified  by  the  Faculty.  They  will  be  expected  to  reside 
here,  and  to  perform  an  amount  of  work  which  will  occupy  at 
least  two  years.  It  is  intended  that  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  shall  not  be  won  merely  by  faithful  and  industri- 
ous work  in  some  assigned  course  of  study,  but  that  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  shall  evince  power  of  original  research,  and 
of  independent  investigation. 

Persons  who  are  not  graduates  will  be  received  as  candi- 
dates  for  this  degree,  if  they  satisfy  the  Faculty  that  they  have 
made  attainments  equivalent  to  those  required  here  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  or  Bachelor 
of  Science. 

8.  After  the  current  academic  year  (1879-80),  candidates 
for  Master's  degrees  will  be  required  to  present  their  theses  at 

*a  date  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the  Second  Semester;  and 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  will  be 
required  to  present  their  theses  by  the  first  day  of  December, 
in  the  second  year  of  their  study  for  that  degree. 

9.  All  theses  for  the  higher  degrees  will  bo  read  and 
defended,  if  need  be,  in  public. 
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Without  special  permission  of  the  Faculty  no  student  can 
drop  any  course  of  study  until  he  shall  have  attended  the  reg- 
ular examinations  in  the  same. 

Such  delinquencies  as  tardiness,  absence,  deficiencies, 
offenses  against  good  order,  in  the  several  departments  of 
instruction,  are  ordinarily  dealt  with  by  the  Professor  in  charge 
of  the  department  in  which  they  occur.    Flagrant  cases  are  ^ 

reported  to  the  faculty  for  adjudication. 

Students  who  are  not  in  their  places  at  the  opening  of  the 
semester  must  present  written  excuses  from  their  parents  or 
guardians  for  the  delay. 

E 
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Students  are  not  allowed  to  absent  themselves  from  town 
without  permission  of  the  President. 

The  State  of  Michigan  extends  the  privileges  of  the  Univer- 
sity, without  charge  for  tuition,  to  all  persons  of  either  sex, 
who  are  qualified  for  admission.  Thus  it  does  not  receive  pat- 
ronage, but  is  itself  the  patron  of  those  who  seek  its  privileges 
and  its  honors.  It  cannot,  however,  be  the  patron  of  idleness 
or  dissipation.  Its  crowded  classes  have  no  room  except  for 
those  who  assiduously  pursue  the  studies  of  their  choice,  and 
are  willing  to  be  governed  in  their  conduct  by  the  rules  of  pro- 
priety. 

Students  are  suspended  or  dismissed,  whenever,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Faculty,  they  are  pursuing  a  course  of  conduct 
seriously  detrimental  to  themselves  or  the  University. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  by-laws  of  the  lie- 
gents: 

"Concerted  absence  from  any  appointed  duty  by  a  class  or 
any  number  of  students  together,  will  be  regarded  as  a  great 
violation  of  good  order,  and  will  be  followed  by  suspension  or 
dismission,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty." 

**  Whenever  any  Faculty  is  satisfied  that  a  student  is  not 
fulfilling,  or  likely  to  fulfill,  the  purpose  of  his  residence  at  the 
University,  or  is  for  any  cause  an  unfit  member  thereof,  the 
President  shall  notify  his  parents  or  guardians,  that  they  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  withdraw  him,  and  if  not  withdrawn 
within  a  reasonable  time  he  shall  be  dismissed." 

The  following  rules  concerning  examinations  have  been 
adopted  by  tl»  Faculty : 

1.  Any  stmient  who  is  found  using  illegitimate  helps  for  passing 
an  examination  thereby  renders  his  examination  void,  and  shall 
not  be  re-examined  until  the  next  regular  examination  in  the  Course 
which  he  has  thus  failed  to  pass. 

2.  The  requirement  above  mentioned  shall  also  apply  to  any  stu- 
dent who  is  absent  from  any  regular  examination  without  permission. 

3.  Any  student  who  is  enrolled  as  a  member  of  a  class,  whether 
he  be  a  candidate  for  a  degree  or  not,  is  required  to  attend  the  exami- 
nation of  the  class:  and  any  violation  of  this  rule  shall  be  deemed  a 
forfeiture  of  the  privileges  of  this  Department  of  the  University. 
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4.  A  student  who  is  reported  as  "Xot  PanBed^*  Bhall  receive  no 
credit  for  the  work  pursued^  and  shall  be  required  to  pursue  the  course 
again  in  the  regular  class-room  exercise. 

5.  A  student  who  is  reported  as  "Conc/t'/ionfti"  must  remove  the 
deficiency  not  later  than  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  examination  in 
which  the  condition  was  incurred;  otherwise,  the  study  which  was 
passed  conditionally  shall  count  for  nothing  towards  graduation. 

6.  A  student  whose  examination  is  reported  as  *^ Incomplete ''  shall 
be  credited  with  his  work  only  after  passing  a  supplementary  exami- 
nation. 
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DEPARTMENT 

OF 

Medicine  and  Surgery. 


I.     IMPROVED  AND  EXTENDED  COURSE  OF  INSTRUC- 
TION. 

The  Course  of  instruction  now  comprises  three  collegiate 
years  of  nij}e  months  each.  Students  who  matriculated  prior 
to  1880  will,  however,  be  allowed  to  graduate  upon  the  condi- 
tions which  were  in  force  at  the  time  of  their  matriculation. 

The  college  year  begins  October  1st,  and  ends  in  the  last 
week  of  June.  It  is  divided  into  two  semesters  to  correspond 
with  the  arrangement  in  the  Literary  Department. 

In  this  extended  Course  the  studies  are  arranged  in  the 
following  order : 

First  Year. — Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics. 

Second  Year.— Continuation  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry, 
Materia  Medica  and  Tlierapeutics;  with  Pathology,  Medical  Chemis- 
try and  Clinical  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  final  examinations  take  place 
in  Chemistry,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics. 

Third  Year. — Practice  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  Obstetrics  and  the 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  Ophthalmology  and  Otology,  with 
Clinical  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

The  above  list  will  be  understood  to  include  all  the  special 
studies  which  appertain  to  and  form  an  essential  part  of  the 
general  subjects  enumerated.  Such  are;  Histology  Physio- 
logical and  Pathological ;  Laboratory  work  in  Medical  Chem- 
istry in  Microscopy  and  in  Electro-Therapeutics;  Qualitative, 
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Physiological  and  Pathological  Analyses  ;  Toxicology;  Physi- 
cal Diagnosis,  etc. 

Students  properly  qualified  but  who  are  not  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  M.  D.,  may  enter  the  college  at  any  time,  and 
pursue  such  studies  as  they  may  select,  receiving  special  cer- 
tificates for  the  time  spent  and  for  the  subjects  pursued.  Stu- 
dents may  also  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing,  by  passing 
a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  studies  already  pursued  by 
the  class  into  which  entrance  is  desired  ;  but  no  student  will 
be  admitted  to  examination  for  the  third  or  Senior  year  unless 
he  has  already  attended  a  full  course  of  lectures  at  some  Medical 
College  in  good  standing  with  the  profession.  Students  who 
may  thus  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  will  be  required 
before  graduating  to  furnish  a  certificate  of  having  been 
engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine  under  a  competent  pre- 
ceptor three  full  years  including  the  time  spent  in  college. 
Such  certificate  will  not  be  required  of  students  who  take 
the  full  Course  (three  years)  of  study  in  this  college. 

The  final  examinations  will  be  conducted,  in  part  at  least, 
in  writing.  Written  examinations  will  also  be  held  in  the 
closing  week  of  each  semester  and  the  student  may  be  called 
upon  to  write  upon  some  theme  assigned  by  the  instructor  or 
selected  by  himself,  the  essay,  if  required,  to  be  defended 
before  the  class.  In  conseciuence  of  the  prominence  given  to 
written  examinations  through  the  Course,  no  graduating  thesis- 
will  be  required. 

II.    THE  LECTURE  COURSE. 

In  accordance  with  these  arrangements  the  thirty-first 
annual  course  of  lectures  will  commence  on  Friday,  October 
let,  1880,  and  continue  until  the  last  Tuesday  of  June,  1881, 
with  a  recess  during  the  holidays. 

Four  didactic  lectures  will  be  delivered  daily.  Quizzes  upon 
the  subjects  of  these  lectures  will  also  be  held  daily  by  the 
assistants  to  the  various  chairs.  Clinics  are  held  in  the  college 
every  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  for  both  medical  and  surgical 
cases,  at  which  time  examinations  are  made,  prescriptions  given,. 
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and  surgfcal  operations  performed,  gratuitously^ to  patients,  in 
the  presence  of  the  class. 

III.    TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Every  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  must  be  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  must  pre- 
sent to  the  Faculty  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  good  moral  char- 
acter. 

Unless  already  graduates  or  matriculates  of  the  University 
or  of  some  literary  or  scientific  college,  or  graduates  or  ad- 
vanced members  of  some  academy  or  high  school,  or  unless 
holding  certificates  from  some  public  school  board  of  being 
properly  qualified  as  teachers,  or  unless  having  certificates  based 
upon  an  examination  by  some  regular  medical  society  of  being 
properly  qualified  to  engage  in  the  study  of  medicine,  all  candi- 
dates must  be  examined  as  to  their  elementary  education  and 
their  fitness  to  enter  the  college  and  pursue  properly  and  prof- 
itably the  technical  study  of  medicine.  The  examination  will  be 
in  writing  and  will  include  an  account  of  the  candid^ttes'  edu- 
cational advantages,  and  answers  upon  such  questions  of  Arith- 
metic, Geography,  History,  Forms  of  Government  and  current 
events  as  shall  show  their  general  intelligence;  and  particu- 
larly will  they  be  required  to  correct  imperfect  English,  and  to 
show  their  ability  to  express  ideas  correctly  in  writing.  Since 
many  present  themselves  a  long  time  after  completing  their 
school  education,  the  examination  will  not  be  technical,  nor  in 
the  rules  of  school  books,  which  are  often  soon^forgotten,  but 
it  will  be  more  to  exhibit  the  results  of  previous  training,  and 
to  indicate  their  present  practical  capacity,  and  their  ability 
to  appreciate  the  technical  study  of  medicine.  Such  an 
examination  is  believed  to  be  quite  as  effectual  in  guarding 
the  profession  from  the  introduction  of  illiterate  and  unworthy 
members  as  the  requirements  of  a  limited  specified  amount  of 
Hchool-book  knowledge,  to  bo  studied  up  for  the  occasion. 

These  preliminary  requirements  are  not  now  of  as  high  an 
order  as  it  is  hoped  they  will  before  long  be  made,  but  they  are 
intended  to  be  as  exacting  as  is  fairly  practicable  and  con- 
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sistent  with  the  interests  and  rights  of  tlie  profession  and  the 
people. 

Examinations  will  be  held  at  2  p.  m.  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  September  29  and  30, 1880.  Candidates  are  required 
to  present  themselves  on  one  of  these  days,  as  they  are  expected 
to  be  in  attendance  on  the  first  day  of  the  term,  at  which  time 
the  regular  course  of  instruction  will  commence.  To  provide 
for  cases  in  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  candidates 
to  be  present  at  this  time,  supplementary  examinations  will  be 
held  at  such  times  as  may  be  determined  upon  by  the  Faculty, 
but  no  excuse,  except  of  an  urgent  character,  will  be  accepted 
for  failure  to  appear  at  the  first  examination. 

Before  admission  to  examination  every  student  is  required 
to  present  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  the  Treasurer's  receipt 
for  the  payment  of  the  matriculation  fees  and  annual  dues. 
It  will  therefore  be  necessary  for  the  candidates  to  apply  first 
to  the  Steward  at  his  office  in  the  University  Hall,  register  their 
names  as  students  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
and  then  pay  their  fees  to  the  Treasurer.  In  case  of  rejection,  the 
money  paid  preliminary  to  examination  will  be  refunded  by 
the  Treasurer. 

'In  answer  to  many  inquiries,  it  is  thought  desirable  more 
explicitly  to  state,  that  no  previous  study  of  medicine  is  re- 
quired for  admission  to  the  college,  any  j)erson  of  proper 
moral  character,  and  who  possesses  the  above  described  requi- 
site elementary  education,  being  eligible  for  admission. 

IV.    ADMISSION  OF  WOMEN. 

Women  are  admitted  U)  this  College,  as  to  all  other  Depart- 
ments of  the  University,  on  the  same  conditions  that  are 
required  of  men.  It  is  proper  to  state,  however,  that  the 
course  of  instruction  for  women,  though  equal  in  all  respects 
to  that  provided  for  the  men,  is  for  the  most  part,  given  sep- 
arately, the  two  classes  being  together  only  in  the  study  of 
Chemistry  and  at  the  public  clinics.  Ample  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  women's  classes  in  the  way  of  lecture  rooms, 
dissecting  rooms,  etc. 
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V.    CONDITIONS  OF  GRADUATION. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  all 
students  must  present  evidence  ot  the  possession  of  a  good 
moral  character,  of  being  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  having 
successfully  pursued  the  study  of  Practical  Anatomy  and  Prac- 
tical Chemistry,  and  (unless  the  full  course  of  study  has  been 
taken  in  this  college)  of  having  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  med- 
icine for  the  period  of  three  years,  including  the  time  spent  in 
attendance  upon  lectures.  He  must  also  have  passed  satisfac- 
tory examinations  on  all  the  studies  included  in  the  full  course 
of  instruction,  and  if  admitted  to  advanced  standing  in  this 
college,  he  must  have  attended  at  least  two  full  courses  of 
medical  lectures,  the  last  of  which  must  be  at  this  college. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  two  medical  schools  in  this 
University  are  distinct  organizations,  and  that,  under  the  regu- 
lations established  by  the  Regents,  the  professors  in  one  school 
are  not  called  to  take  any  part  in  conducting  the  final  exami- 
nations of  students  in  the  other,  or  in  recommending  them  for 
graduation,  or  in  signing  their  diplomas. 

VI.    FACILITIES  FOR  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  plates,  photographs,  models,  specimens,  prepar- 
ations, apparatus  and  instruments,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrat- 
ing the  different  studies  embraced  in  the  course.  The  appara- 
tus in  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  of  Chemical  Physics, 
is  probably  unsurpassed,  if  indeed  it  be  equalled,  by  that  of 
any  medical  college  in  the  country.  Additions  are  made  from 
time  to  time  to  these  collections  by  special  appropriations  by 
the  Board  of  Regents,  so  that  the  Faculty  are  able  to  adopt  every 
new  method  of  illustration,  and  to  exhibit  to  the  classes  each 
year  all  important  improvements  in  the  way  of  instruments 
and  apparatus  that  are  employed  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  and  to  show  their  application. 

The  museums  of  Professors  Ford  and  Sager,  embracing  sev- 
eral thousand  specimens,  which  are  the  result  of  many  years' 
labor  in  the  collection  and  preparation  of  materials  intended 
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to  aid  directly  in  teaching,  have  now  become  the  property  of 
the  University,  and  are  used  in  the  daily  work  of  the  class- 
rooms. These  museums  contain  a  valuable  collection  of  bones, 
illustrating  healthy  as  well  as  diseased  conditions,  and  show- 
ing the  various  changes  that  occur  from  infancy  to  old  age,  and 
the  processes  of  first  and  second  dentition ;  dissections,  gene- 
ral and  partial,  of  the  vascular,  nervous  and  muscular  systems, 
both  normal  and  abnormal;  models  in  wax,  papier  machc  and 
plaster,  of  various  portions  of  the  body,  illustrating  morbid 
growth,  skin  diseases,  etc.;  preparations  in  the  comp'arative 
embryology,  neurology  andcraniology  of  the  vertebrata;  human 
embryology,  and  anatomy  and  pathology  of  the  diseases  of 
women,  etc.  The  collection  of  monstrosities,  both  single  and 
double,  of  man  and  the  lower  animals,  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  United  States. 

The  department  of  the  museum  illustrative  of  Materia  Med- 
ica,  consists  of  a  very  complete  suite  of  crude  organic  medic- 
inal substances,  embracing  between  five  and  six  hundred 
specimens  imported  from  Paris,  finely  displayed  and  arranged 
according  to  their  order  in  natural  history ;  besides  about  one 
thousand  other  specimens  of  simple  mineral  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  pharmaceutical  and  officinal  preparations,  active 
principles,  etc.,  arranged  in  groups  convenient  for  study.  Med- 
icinal botany  is  further  illustrated  by  between  one  and  two 
hundred  large  finely  colored  plates. 

The  above  collections,  to  which  additions  are  made  yearly, 
are  catalogued  and  arranged  in  cases.  The  museum  thus 
aflfords  a  secure  depository  for  objects  of  Interest  and  value, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  alumni  and  other  friends  of  the 
University  will  continue  their  generous  donations  of  such 
materials. 

Ample  supplies  of  material  for  the  purposes  of  practical 
anatomy  are  always  on  hand,  and  special  attention  is  given  to 
this  important  study.  Material  for  this  work  is  furnished  as 
abundantly,  and  at  as  low  rates  as  at  other  institutions  of  the 
kind. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  is  one  of  the  largest  atid  best 
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equipped  in  the  United  States,  and  every  student  before  he  can 
receive  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  is  required  to  take  a  course  of 
practical  medical  chemistry,  which  requires,  according  to  the 
expertness  of  the  student,  from  ten  to  sixteen  weeks  of  Labor- 
atory work  for  two  or  three  hours  each  afternoon  when  the 
lectures  are  not  being  delivered. 

The  required  work  in  the  Laboratory  of  Chemistry  consipts 
of  two  branches,  Qualitative  Chemistry,  and  the  Analysis  of 
Urine.  In  the  first  branch — Qualitative  Chemistry— students 
are  taken  in  classes  of  limited  numbers,  for  daily  drill  in  the 
class-room,  to  direct  the  daily  practice  in  the  Laboratory.  The 
work  of  each  class  continues  about  seven  weeks,  after  a  week 
of  class  drill  in  notation,  the  classes  commencing  at  such  sev- 
eral times  of  the  college  year  as  will  be  announced  in  advance. 
Secondly,  Analysis  of  Urine,  in  daily  Laboratory  practice,  for 
five  to  seven  weeks,  with  accompanying  lectures. 

By  action  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  two  extended  optional  courses  have  been  establi&hed, 
one  in  Physiological  and  Pathological  Chemistry,  and  another 
in  Toxicology.  The  first  will  embrace  analysis  of  the  Blood, 
Urine,  Gastric  Juice,  Brain,  Bile,  Bone,  Muscles,  and  other  fluids 
and  solids  of  the  body.  The  second  will  embrace  courses  of 
Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis,  and  the  special  exami- 
nation of  foods  and  of  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  poisoned  ani- 
mals, for  the  detection  of  the  various  mineral  and  organic 
poisons.  Each  of  these  special  courses,  which  are  not  required 
for  graduation,  employ  about  one  collegiate  year  of  Labora- 
tory work.  Students  willing  to  devote  time  to  original  work  in 
physiological  chemistry  or  other  branches,  after  due  prepara- 
tion, are  given  the  fullest  encouragement  and  cooperation. 
Also,  courses  in  Quantitative  Analysis,  and  in  Pharmaceutical 
Preparations,  are  open  to  students  of  medicine  who  may  desire 
such  special  training. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Michigan,  a  liberal  appro- 
priation for  the  equipment  and  conducting  of  a  Physiological 
Laboratory  has  been  made ;  and  microscopes,  a  stereopticon, 
sphygmOgraph,  and  numerous  other  instruments  for  extended 
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practical  work  have  beea  procured,  and  are  in  daily  use.  By 
the  cooperation  of  the  Professors  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and 
Pathology,  and  with  efficient  instructors  the  students  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  without  additional  charge,  thus 
have  opportunities  of  practical  instruction  in  Experimental 
Physiology  and  Histology,  both  physiological  and  pathological ; 
and  this,  supplemented  by  instruction  in  Pathological  Anat- 
omy and  Medical  Chemistry,  is  designed  to  afford  facilities  to 
students  for  minute  and  specific  scientific  study  and  research 
exceedingly  rare  in  this  country,  the  want  of  which  is  deeply 
felt  by  all  advanced  medical  practitioners. 

Junior  students  will  have  an  opportunity  under  competent 
instruction  to  study  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
practically  by  dissecting  various  Animals,  and  while  becoming 
familiar  with  structures  and  tissues,  will  also  acquire  dexteri- 
ty in  the  use  of  instruments  preparatory  to  work  upon  the 
human  cadaver. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  combining  clinical  with 
<iidactic  instruction,  College  Clinics  have  for  years  past  been 
conducted  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  during  the  session, 
for  Medical,  Surgical  and  Ophthalmic  patients.  These  are  ex- 
amined, prescribed  for,  and  when  necessary,  operated  upon 
before  the  class;  and  large  numbers,  especially  of  chronic 
oases,  from  this  and  neighboring  States,  have  availed  them- 
selves of  these  privileges. 

By  the  liberality  of  the  last  two  lipgislatures  of  the  State 
of  Michigan,  aided  by  the  city  of  Ajui  Arbor,  and  under  the 
oare  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  a  Hospital  has  been  established, 
iind  new  pavilion  buildings  have  been  erected  upon  the  Uni- 
versity grounds  of  sufficient  capacity  for  a  large  number  of 
patients.  It  is  now  thoroughly  equipped  and  well  supported, 
4ind  is  in  immediate  charge  of  a  competent  house  surgeon  and 
physician  and  an  experienced  matron.  The  whole  is  placed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  whose  mem- 
bers will  regularly  attend  (each  upon  such  cases  as  come  within 
his  special  department)  upon  the  patients,  and  will  give  care- 
ful clinical  instruction  in  the  wards  to  the  advanced  studenta 
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of  the  College.  A  new  and  spacious  clinical  amphitheatre  in 
connection  with  the  hospital  has  this  year  heen  erected  by  the 
Regents. 

The  Hospital  will  be  kept  open  for  patients  applying  from 
this  and  other  States  during  the  whole  year,  the  only  restric* 
tion  being  that  no  contagious  diseases  are  admitted. 

The  expense  to  patients  will  be  only  for  their  board  and  for 
unusual  appliances  and  medicines,  the  services  of  the  Faculty 
being  rendered  gratuitously. 

Under  the  present  organization,  patients  are  much  better 
accommodated,  and  clinical  instruction  is  rendered  more  sys- 
tematic and  efficient  than  has  hitherto  been  possible. 

Besides  these  aids  in  etudy,  the  students  in  medicine  are 
allowed  free  access  to  the  general  botanical,  zoological  and  geo- 
logical cabinets  of  the  University,  which  are  estimated  to  con- 
tain 225,000  specimens.  The  General  Library  contains  about 
28,000  volumes,  of  which  some  2,000  are  medical  works.  A 
complete  catalogue  of  the  library,  arranged  both  by  the  names 
of  authors  and  by  subjects,  is  accessible  to  all  students.  The 
leading  medical  periodicals  of  this  country  and  of  Europe  are 
taken  and  kept  on  file  in  the  Library. 

VIL     FEES  AND  EXPENSES. 

The  fees,*  which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  are  as  follows: 

Matriculation  Fee. — Residents  of  Michigan,  $10;  non-res- 
idents, $25. 

Annual  Dues. — Residents  of  Michigan,  $20;  non-residents, 
$25. 

Graduation  Fee. — For  all  alike,  $10. 

The  admission  or  matriculation  fee  is  paid  but  once,  and 
entitles  the  student  to  the  privileges  of  permanent  membership 
in  any  department  of  the  University.  The  annual  tax  is  paid 
the  first  year,  and  every  year  thereafter.  For  other  details  of 
exgenses,  see  pp.  21-22. 


*  No  portion  of  the  fees  can  be  rerunded  to  students  who  leave  the  University  during 
the  academic  year,  except  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 
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VIII.    TEXT  AND  REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

Any  of  the  following  text-books  in  each  department  will 
answer  the  necessities  of  the  student;  and  wherever  a  prefer- 
ence exists,  it  is  given  to  those  first  in  order  on  the  list. 

Anatomy. — Gray,  Wilson,  Leidy,  Peaslee,  Strieker. 

Histology — Frey's  Compendium  of  Histology.    Strieker. 

Physiology. — Dalton,  Flint,  Foster,  Kiiss,  Kirkc.  For  Reference. — 
Carpenter,  Sanderson's  Handbook  for  the  Physiological  Laboratory, 
Foster  and  Langley's  Praetical  Physiologry. 

Chemistry. — In  General  Chemistry. — ^Miller's  Chemical  Physics, 
Miller's  Inorganic  Chemistry,  or  Eliot  and  Storer's  Manual  of  Chemis- 
try. .  For  Laboratory. — Douglas  and  Prescott's  Analysis,  Vaughan's 
Physiological  Chemistry,  Wormley  on  Poisons. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. — H.  C.  Wood,  Jr.,  Still<5,  War- 
ing, Ringer,  Biddle.  Special  Subjects — Headland  on  the  Action  of  Med- 
icine.«,  Anstie  on  Stimulants  and  Narcotics,  Harley  on  the  Old  Vegeta- 
ble Neurotics. 

Pathology  and  Pathological  Anatomy. — Wagner,  Green,  Rind- 
fleisch,  Billroth,  Paget,  Williams's  Principles.  For  Reference — Roki- 
tansky  and  Virchow. 

Obstetrics.-  Playfair,  Meadows,  Leishman,  Tyler  Smith,  Byford, 

Schroeder,  Cazeaux,  Hodge.    Special  Suhjects—Tdnner  on  Pregnancy, 

Barnes  on  Obstetric  Operations,  Elliott's  Obstetric  Clinic,  Barker  on 

Puerperal  Diseases. 

Diseases   of  Women. — Thomas,  Emmet,  Byford,   Hewitt,  West, 

Barnes,  Hodge.    Special  Subjects — Tilt  on  Uterine  Therapeutics,  Klob 

on  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Female  Sexual  Organs,  Peaslee  on 

Ovariotomy,  Sims    on    Uterine   Surgery,  Emmet  on  Vesico- Vaginal 

Fistula. 

Diseases  op  Children. — J.  L.  Smith,  Vogel,  Tanner,   Meigs  and 

Pepper.    Special  Subjects — Eustace  Smith  on  the  Wasting  Diseases  of 

Infancy  and  Childhood,  Conjbe  on  the  Management  of  Infancy,  Routh 

on  Infant  Feeding,  Holmes  or  Guersant  on  the  Surgical  Diseases  of 

Children.  * 

Practice  of  Medicine. — Aitkin,  edited   by  Clymer,  Niemeyer, 

Roberts,  Flint,  Watson,  Tanner,  Wood.    Special  Subjects. — Walshe  or 

Flint  on    the  Lungs,  Williams  on  Pulmonary  Consumption,  Flint  or 

Stokes  on  the  Heart,  Roberts  or  Beale  on  Urinary  Diseases,  Budd  on 

the  Stomach,  Chambers  on  Indigestion,  Murchison  on  the  Liver,  Da 

Costa  on  Medical  Diagnosis,  Loomis  on  Physical  Diagnosis.    For  Eef' 

erence, — Reynold's  System  of  Medicine,  Trousseau'/^  Clinical  Lecturep, 

Ziemssen's  Cyclopedia. 
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SuRGKRY. — 8yme,  edited  by  Maclean,  Erichsen,  Hamilton,  Druitt. 
Special  SubjecU — Billroth  on  Surgical  Pathology,  Hamilton  on  Fracture* 
and  Dislocations;  Bumstead  ou  Venereal  Diseases;  Sayre  on  Club 
Foot;  Sir  Menry  Thompson  or  Gouley  on  Genito-Urinary  Organs; 
0.  Henri  Leonard  on  Bandaging.  In  Minor  Surgery  and  Surgical  Ap- 
pliancee. — Bell,  Le  Gros  Clarke,  Anandale,  AVales,  Sargent.  For  Refer- 
ence — Gross*.s  System  of  Surgery;  Holmes's  System  of  Surgery. 

Ophthalmology  and  Otology. — On  the  Eye — Soelberg  Wells,  Stell- 
wag,  Metz,  Brown  ou  the  Optithalmoscope.  On  the  Ear — Koosa  or 
Toynbee  with  Hinton's  Supplement,  Burnett's  Treatise  on  the  Ear. 

The  student,  who  is  commencing  a  course  of  reading  with- 
out an  instructor,  is  recommended  to  devote  the  most  of  his^ 
time  for  the  first  year  to  the  elementary  branches,  Anatomy ^ 
Physiology,  and  Chemistry,  both  general  and  medical ;  then 
advancing  to  the  other  studies  to  select  one  of  the  first  men- 
tioned text-books  in  each  department,  passing  to  the  "«pe(?wr 
subjects"  only  when  near  the  completion  of  the  course,  or  as  he 
may  desire  for  particular  reasons  to  become  more  fully  informed 
on  such  subjects.  The  books  mentioned  are  standard  authori- 
ties, and  will  form  a  good  nucleus  for  a  medical  library. 

IX.     ASSIGNMENT  OF  SEATS. 

Students  on  arriving  in  Ann  Arbor  can  obtain  the  necessary 
information  in  regard  to  rooms,  board,  etc.,  by  calling  at  the- 
Steward's  office.  Seats  in  the  Lecture  rooms  are  assigned  by 
selection  to  students  in  the  order  of  registration  on  the  Treas- 
urer's books,  nud  eacli  student  is  expected  to  occupy  during" 
the  session  such  seat  as  may  be  assigned  to  him.  In  the 
clinical  lectures  the  graduating  class,  by  courtesy,  are  allowed 
the  privilege  of  the  seats  nearest'  the  operating  table  and 
lecture  desk. 

Letters  of  inquiry  may  be  addressed  to  the  "  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,"  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan. 

By  comparing  the  present  provisions  with  those  of  former 
years  it  will  be  seen  that  very  great  advancements  have  been 
made  in^the  means  offered  for  a  complete  and  thorough  medi- 
cal education.     The  plan  of  nine  months'  sessions  and  three 
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years'  graded  course  in  medical  schools  in  this  country,  inaug- 
urated by  Harvard  College,  has  been  followed  by  the  venerable 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  a  graded  course,  but  without 
extension  of  the  length  of  the  sessions;  and  it  is  a  cause  of 
congratulation  that  this  extension  of  the  course  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  long  since  recommended  by  the  Faculty, 
and  more  recently  by  tlie  Alumni  of  this  College,  and  others 
of  the  medical  profession  of  the  State,  has  at  length  been 
accomplished.  The  great  importance  of  this  movement  must 
be  evident  to  all  who  appreciate  the  vast  extension  of  medical 
science,  which  has  occurred  since  medical  schools  were  estab- 
lished among  us  with  four  months'  terms,  or  who  compare  the 
short  courses  prevalent  in  this  country  with  those  so  much 
longer  in  Europe.  The  great  fault  with  many  American  med- 
ical students  is  a  desire  to  rush  speedily  over  their  course  of 
study  and  enter,  though  but  partially  prepared,  into  the 
responsible  duties  of  active  practice.  It  is  found,  however,  by 
the  increase  in  the  size  of  our  classes  since  the  extension  of 
the  term  of  instruction  has  been  effected,  that  there  are  already 
many,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  number  will  increase,  who 
desire  more  thorough  and  extended  preparation,  and  that  since 
by  the  liberality  of  the  State  the  means  of  securing  this  thor- 
ough training  are  put  within  their  reach,  still  more  who  have 
talent,  energy,  perseverance  and  high  aims  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  increased  advantages  offered. 

In  the  plan  of  the  extended  course  provided,  and  which  we 
are  sure  it  will  be  for  the  interest  of  every  medical  student  to 
take,  the  attempt  has  been  made  so  to  combine  a  successive  or 
graded  course  of  study  with  reviews  by  repetition  of  the  more, 
important  lectures,  as  to  obviate  the  serious  objection  of  dis- 
missing one  part  of  a  connected  subject  before  its  relations  to 
other  parts  can  be  seen  and  appreciated,  and  to  avoid  also  the 
confusion  incident  to  the  presentation  of  so  many  parta  of  the 
general  subject  to  the  mind  of  the  student  at  the  same  time 
and  at  an  early  period  of  his  studies. 

This  extended  course  affords  time  for  the  teaching  and 
study  of  subjects  not  generally,  or  very  imperfectly,  taught  in 
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our  public  schools— such  as  Ophthalmology,  Dermatology, 
Diseases  of  the  Mind,  Preventive  Medicine,  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence, Pathological  Anatomy,  etc.,  and  especially  will  it  give 
more  time  for  thorough  work  in  the  Laboratories  now  pro- 
vided. Though  not  fully  supplying  the  defects  of  preliminary 
education,  this  longer  course,  accompanied  with  repeated 
examinations  and  written  exercises,  will  supplement  the 
deficiencies  of  earlier  training,  and  of  itself  will  be  a  most 
efficient  means  of  mental  discipline,  and  of  literary  as  well  as 
scientific  culture. 

This  plan  which  has  been  adopted  with  the  view  of  avoid- 
ing the  impracticable  and  of  securing  real  and  decided  advance- 
ment, is  presented  in  the  hope  that  it  will  commend  itself  to 
the  judgment  and  support  of  the  profession.  Upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  have  encouraged  such  advance- 
ments by  repeated  recommendations,  the  schools  making  such 
improvements  should  be  able  to  depend  for  more  substantial 
encouragement  than  mere  advice.  Should  physicians  while 
professing  a  desire  for  reform,  send  the  students  whom  they 
control  to  schools  where  diplomas  are  soonest  and  most  easily 
obtained,  the  cause  of  advanced  medical  education  must  suffer. 
Upon  their  consistency  and  practical  efforts  for  reform,  the 
success  of  these  experiments  must  depend. 

Should  students  be  ready  to  commence  the  study  of  medi- 
cine near  the  opening  of  the  term  in  October,  it  is  advised  that 
they  enter  the  college  at  once  and  remain  during  their  three 
years  of  pupilage— the  instruction  in  the  graded  course  being 
adapted  to  beginners.  Should  it  be  convenient  to  commence 
medical  studies  at  a  period  distant  from  the  beginning  of  the 
college  year,  they  should  procure  one  of  the  text-books  in 
Anatomy  (Gray's),  in  Physiology,  in  Chemistry,  and  perhaps 
in  General  Pathology  and  in  Materia  Medica,  and  a  Medical 
Dictionary.  A  study  of  such  works,  even  without  a  preceptor, 
will  afford  some  general  acquaintance  with  these  fundamental 
subjects,  and  will,  at  least,  give  a  knowledge  of  tenna  which 
will  be  of  service  in  more  readily  comprehending  the  lectures. 
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I.    DEPARTMENT  OF  LAW. 

In  this  Department  it  has  been  the  constant  endeavor  of  the 
Faculty  to  make  the  instruction  imparted  and  the  advantages 
afforded  equal  to  any  attainable  elsewhere  in  the  country;  and 
in  this  they  believe  they  have  been  entirely  successful.  No 
effort  will  be  spared  to  make  the  Department  deserve  in  the 
future  a  prosperity  like  that  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed.  A 
spacious  building  is  devoted  to  its  accommodation,  with  ample 
debating  and  society  rooms,  and  in  every  respect  the  con- 
veniences of  the  Department  are  exceptionally  good. 

II.    TERMS  OP  ADMISSION. 

The  requisites  for  admission  are,  that  the  candidate  shall 
be  not  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  be  furnished  with 
a  certificate  giving  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  char- 
acter. Some  previous  reading  in  the  law  is  desirable,  but  it  is 
not  absolutely  required,  though  it  is  expected  that  all  students 
will  be  well  grounded  in  at  least  a  good  English  education,  and 
capable  of  making  use  of  the  English  language  with  accuracy 
and  propriety.  The  course  of  instruction  for  the  two  terms 
has  been  carefully  arranged,  with  a  view  to  enable  students  to 
enter  profitably  at  any  stage  of  their  studies,  and  it  is  not  im- 
portant which  course  of  lectures  is  first  taken. 

III.    COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  design  of  the  Department  is  to  give  instruction  that 
shall  fit  students  for  practice  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The 
course  will  embrace  the  several  branches  of  Constitutional, 
International,  Maritime,  Commercial  and  Criminal  Law,  Med- 
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ical  Jurisprudence,  and  the  Jurisprudence  of  the  United  States; 
and  will  include  such  instruction  in  Common  Law  and  Equity 
Pleading,  Evidence  and  Practice  as  will  lay  a  substantial 
foundation  for  practice  in  all  departments  of  law. 

The  course  will  be  continued  through  a  period  of  two  years, 
with  one  term  in  each  year,  commencing  on  the  first  day  of 
October,  and  continuing  until  the  Law  Commencement  in  the 
last  week  of  March  ensuing.  Ten  lectures  with  accompanying 
examinations  will  be  delivered  each  week  during  the  term. 
For  one  year  they  embrace  the  following  subjects: 

The  Origin  and  History  of  Equity  Jurisprudence. 

The  General  Heads  of  Equity  Procedure  and  Nature  and  Forms  of 
Equitable  Remedies. 

Criminal  Law,  and  Medical  Questions  bearing  on  it; 

The  Laws  of  Evidence,  and  their  application  to  Legal  Proceeding; 

Contracts ; 

Title  to  personal  Property  by  Gift,  Inheritance,  Sale,  Mortgage, 
Assignment,  and  by  Operation  of  Law; 

Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes,  and  Commercial  Law 
generally ; 

Estates  in  Real  Property;  Easements; 

Title  to  Real  Property ;  Domestic  Relations. 

For  the  year  following  the  following  subjects : 

Some  Special  Heads  of  Evidence,  and  Equity  Jurisprudence ; 

Equity  Pleadings  and  Practice;  Jurisprudence  of  the  United 
States ; 

Shipping  and  Admiralty;  Bailments; 

Agency;  the  Law  of  Corporations;  Common  Law  Pleading  and 
Practice;  Constitutional  Law;  Partnership;  Uses  and  Trust;  Wills, 
their  Execution,  Revocation,  and  Construction. 

The  Administration  and  Distribution  of  Estates  of  Deceased 
Persons. 

Moot  Courts  are  held  from  time  to  time  during  the  term, 
for  the  argument  of  cases  previously  given  out  by  the  Profes- 
sors by  students  designated  to  discuss  them.  They  will  be 
presided  over  by  the  Professor  lecturing  for  the  day,  who,  at 
the  conclusion  will  review  the  arguments  and  give  his  decision 
upon  the  points  involved.    Club  Courts  will  also  be  organized 

ft 

among  the  students,  to  be  arranged  and  conducted  by  them- 
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selves,  with  such  assistance  from  the  members  of  the  Facultv 
as  may  be  desired.  These  Courts,  thus  far,  have  been  found 
alike  interesting  and  useful  to  those  who  have   participated 

in  them. 

IV.  LIBRARY. 

A  well  selected  and  very  useful  liaw  Library  is  open  for 
consultation  by  students  at  all  reasonable  hours.  The  rooms 
of  the  Professors  are  near  the  Library,  and  they  will  be  ready 
at  all  times  to  furnish  to  students  aid  in  their  studies  and 
investigations.  The  General  Library  of  the  University  is  also 
at  all  times  open  to  the  students  of  this  Department. 

V.  DEGREES. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  will  be  conferred  upon 
such  students  as  shall  pursue  the  full  course  of  two  years  irk 
this  Department,  and  pass  an  approved  examination.  It  will 
also  be  conferred  upon  those  who,  having  attended  another 
Law  School  for  a  period  equal  to  one  year  of  our  course,  or 
practiced  law  for  one  term  under  a  license  from  the  highest 
court  of  general  jurisdiction  in  any  State,  shall  also  pursue 
one  year's  course  in  this  Department,  and  pass  a  like  examina- 
tion. In  Michigan,  the  degree  entitles  the  resident  graduate- 
to  an  immediate  license  to  practice  in  all  the  courts  of  the- 
State. 

Candidates  for  degrees  will  be  required  to  prepare  and 
deposit  with  the  Faculty,  at  least  one  month  before  gradua- 
tion, a  dissertation  not  less  than  forty  folios  in  length,  upon 
some  legal  subject  selected  by  themselves.  These  theses  will 
be  filed  and  preserved  in  the  Library. 

VI.     BOOKS. 

While  several  copies  of  each  of  the  leading  text-books  will 
be  found  in  the  Library,  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  stu- 
dents should  supply  themselves  with  such  as  they  may  need 
at  their  rooms.  The  Professors  will  lend  them  aid  in  making 
proper  selections,  and  no  loss  will  be  incurred,  as  the  books- 
will  be  found  essential  in  subsequent  practice.    Students  will 
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find  that  it  will  greatly  facilitate  their  studies  to  have  them  at 
hand  at  all  times. 

VII.  FEES  AND  EXPENSES. 

The  fees,*  which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  are  as  follows : 

Matriculation  Fee. — Residents  of  Michigan,  $10;  non- 
residents, $25. 

Annual  Dues. — Residents  of  Michigan,  820 ;  non-residents, 
$25. 

Graduation  Fee. — For  all  alike,  $10. 

The  admission  fee  is  paid  but  once,  and  entitles  the  student 
to  the  privileges  of  permanent  membership  in  any  Department 
of  the  University.  The  annual  tax  is  paid  the  first  year,  and 
every  year  thereafter.    For  other  details  of  expenses,  see  pp. 

21-22. 

VIII.  GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  Faculty  are  frequently  applied  to  by  letter  for  advice 
upon  the  question  of  whether  it  is  desirable  to  enter  upon  the 
study  of  law,  and  acquire  some  general  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples, before  admission  to  the  Department.  It  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  lay  down  general  rules  that  can  be  advantageously 
applied  in  all  cases,  but  the  Faculty  are  of  opinion  that  for  the 
first  year  at  least,  more  positive  benefit  is  received  from  the 
lectures,  and  more  positive  advancement  in  the  law  made,  by 
students  who  have  read  before  coming,  at  least  the  Commen- 
taries of  Blackstone,  than  by  those  who  are  beginners  here. 
But  the  Faculty  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
the  student  in  giving  proper  direction  to  his  reading  and  inves- 
tigation at  the  beginning ;  and  they  do  not  therefore  make  it  a 
-condition  of  admission  that  there  shall  be  any  prior  read- 
ing in  law  whatever.  The  want  of  such  prior  reading  will, 
doubtless,  in  many  cases,  be  fully  compensated  in  the  aid  the 
beginner  may  receive  here  in  the  outset.  It  is  not  often  that 
the  student  receives  the  needed  assistance  except  in  law 
schools.    The  "active  practitioner  engrossed  with  the  cares  of 

*Xo  portion  of  the  fees  can  be  refunded  to  students  who  leare  the  Univeialty  dar- 
ing the  academic  year,  except  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 
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business,  cannot — or  at  lecist,  as  proved  by  experience,  does 
not — furnish  the  students  who  place  themselves  in  his  charge^ 
the  attention  and  assistance  essential  to  give  a  correct  direction 
to  their  reading,  and  to  teach  them  to  apply  it  usefully  and 
aptly  in  their  subsequent  professional  life.  The  reading  of  a 
student  in  a  law  office  is  practically  the  study  of  the  law  by^ 
himself,  and  without  assistance;  and  he  neither  acquires  that 
familiarity  with  books,  and  that  facility  of  reference  which  it 
will  be  the  aim  of  this  department  to  assist  in  acquiring,  nor 
learns  anything  of  the  practical  application  of  legal  principles,- 
beyond  what  he  may  pick  up  from  observation  of  the  practice 
of  his  preceptor.  The  effort  here  will  be  to  make  not  theoretical 
merely,  but  j)racticaZ  lawyers;  not  to  teach  principles  merely,, 
but  how  to  apply  them.  To  this  end,  the  Moot  Court  will  be- 
made  the  forum  for  the  discussion  of  such  practical  questions 
as  must  frequently  arise  in  a  professional  career,  at  the  bar^ 
and  the  attention  of  the  Faculty  will  be  directed  not  less  to 
the  application  of  the  points  discussed  to  actual  cases,  than  to- 
the  elucidation  of  the  legal  questions.  An  opportunity  will 
be  afforded  all  the  senior  students  to  participate  in  this  courts 
and  they  will  at  all  times  have  such  assistance  in  their  Club 
Courts  as  they  find  themselves  in  need  of. 

While  thus  endeavoring  to  impart  legal  knowledge,  the 
fact  will  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  a  high  moral  standard  is  a 
most  important  requisite  to  a  successful  and  honorable  career; 
and  no  pains  will  be  spared  in  impressing  this  fact  upon  stu- 
dents, and  in  inculcating  a  high  tone  of  professional  ethics  and 
action. 

Those  who  desire  any  further  information  concerning  the 
Law  Department,  may  make  their  inquiries  of  Hon.  T.  M. 
CooLEY,  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty. 


School  of  Pharmacy. 


It  is  the  design  of  this  department  to  qualify  its  graduates 
to  become  practical  pharmacists,  general  analysts,  and  chem- 
ical manufacturers,  and  to  give  them  the  training  of  systematic 
'work  in  exact  science.  Class  instruction  is  made  to  cooperate 
with  laboratory  practice  in  all  the  topics  of  the  course.  The 
class-work  comprises  both  recitations  and  lectures — given  in 
progressive  order  and  not  repeated  to  the  same  students.  The 
required  work  in  the  chemical  and  microscopical  laboratories 
employs  three  to  four  hours  daily  through  the  two  collegiate 
3'ears,  embracing  three  semesters  of  analytical  chemistry,  one 
semester  of  micro- botany,  and  one  semester  of  pharmaceutical 
-chemistrv. 

re:quirements  for  admission. 

Applicants  are  admitted  upon  diplomas  of  graduation  from 
graded  High  Schools,  and  upon  certificates  of  good  standing  in 
liigher  educational  institutions.  Other  applicants  are  admitted 
<ipon  examination  in  the  following  branches : 

1.  In  the  correct  writing  of  English. 

2.  In  Arithmetic,  and  Algebra  through  simple  eijuations. 

0.  In  Latin,  amounting  to  one  year's  study.  Jones's  First 
Latin  Book,  or  Harkness's  Latin  Reader,  or  an  €(jual  amount  in 
other  toxt-books. 

4.  Or,  instead  of  Latin,  German  to  the  extent  of  a  year's 
study. 

This  examination  will  begin  on  the  24th  day  of  September, 
1880,  at  9  A.M. 

STUDIES  REQUIRED  IN  THE  FIRST  YEAR. 

1.  Pharmacy. — Rudiments  of  Chemical  Philosophy;  Metrology; 
Chemical  Problems;  Study  of  PharmacoponiaB;  Pharmaceutical  Ope- 
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rations;  Heat  and  its  uses.  Lectures  and  Recitations,  three  times  a 
week,  through  the  first  semester.  Examination  at  the  close  of  the 
course. 

2.  Chemical  Physics  and  Inorganic  Cliemistry, — Illustrated  lectures 
three  and  four  times  a  week,  with  the  use  of  Miller's  Chemical  Phys- 
ics and  Attfield*s,  or  Tidy's  Chemistry.  Remsen's  Theoretical  Chem- 
istry is  advised  as  additional  aid.  The  examination  is  held  at  the  close 
of  the  first  year. 

3.  Botany. — Recitations  with  Gray's  Lessons  and  practical  studies 
with  fresh  plants  (use  of  Gray's  Manual)  daily  from  the  spring  recess 
to  the  week  before  the  June  Commencement.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  indigenous  m'edicinal  plants. 

4.  Qualitative  Analysis. — Drills  in  Chemical  Notation  preparatory 
to  Laboratory  work  begin  September  25.  Laboratory  work  begins  as 
early  in  October  as  the  class  is  prepared,  and  continues  daily,  with 
daily  recitations,  until  the  completion  of  the  course  about  the  10th  of 
March.  The  work  consists  of  (1)  the  study  of  the  bases  and  acide, 
practicing  with  known  material^  and  using  problems  in  chemical  syn- 
thesis; (2)  after  an  intermediate  examination,  and  about  the  first  of 
December,  the  analysis  of  unknown  material  is  entered  upon  by  each 
student  independently,  with  lectures  on  Analytical  Chemistry  includ- 
ing a  study  of  oxidations  and  reductions,  in  the  class-room.  Text- 
books, Douglas  and  Prescott's  Qualitative  Analysis,  and,  for  General 
Chemistry,  Tidy,  or  Miller's  Inorganic.  Students  must  finish  this 
study  before  entering  upon  quantitative  analysis  or  pharmacopoclal 
preparations. 

5.  Quantitative  Analysis. — (1)  Determinations  of  Densities;  (2) 
Gravimetric  Determinations;  (3)  Volumetric  Determinations;  (4) 
Gravimetric  Separations.  Lectures  in  quantitative  analysis  are  given 
three  times  a  week,  requiring  a  study  of  all  the  chief  separations  as 
well  as  those  performed  in  the  Laboratory.  Text-books,  Classen's 
•Quantitative  Analysis,  with  reference  to  Fresenius  and  SiUton. 

STUDIES  REQUIRED  IN  THE  SECOND  YEAR. 

6.  Pharmacology  and  Micro- Botany. -E^i^erc'ievs  daily  th rough  the  first 
semester, as  follows:  ^Examination  of  fresh  plants  continued  for  the  first 
six  or  eight  weeks.  Then  lectures  or  exercises  on  structural  botany, 
with  reference  to  the  identification  of  drugs  of  vegetable  origin  and 
the  detection  of  adulterations  in  foods,  condiments  and  medicines. 
The  lectures  alternate  with  work  in  the  Microscopical  Laboratory,  em- 
bracing a  systematic  course  in  examination  of  a  series  of  commercial 
articles,  with  use  of  Stille  and  Maisch's  Dispensatory.  Examination  at 
the  close  of  the  first  semester. 
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7.  Crystallography. — Twelve  to  fifteen  lectures  on  s^^stematic  crys- 
tallography with  exercises  in  identifying  crystals. 

8.  Materia  Medica. — Recitations  on  materia  medica  proper,  and 
prescriptions,  three  times  a  week  for  four  or  five  months;  and  lectures 
on  materia  medica  and  therapeutics.  A  collection  of  crude  drugs  and 
pharmacopoeial  preparations  in  the  chemical  laboratory  is  used  by  the 
class  in  study  for  the  recitations.  Text-book,  Farquarson's  Materia 
Medica.    Examination,  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

9.  Pharmacy. — First,  of  Inorganic  materials  and  the  technical  his- 
tory of  chemical  wares,  by  dictation  of  notes,  and  recitations  from  works 
of  reference  and  from  hiboratory  work,  until  [the  Christmas  vacation. 
Second,  of  Organic  chemistry  and  materials,  dictation  of  notes,  and 
recitations  from  Proximate  Organic  Analysis,  until  the  week  before 
the  June  Commencement.  For  the  first  six  months  of  the  term,  three 
times  a  week ;  for  the  last  three  months  of  the  term,  five  times  a  week. 

10.  Organic  Analysis. — (2)  Verification  of  the  reactions  of  carbon 
compounds  in  a  series  of  known  mixtures;  (2")  Qualitative  Analysis  of 
a  series  of  organic  mixtures;  (3)  Quantitative  estimation  of  organic 
drugs.    Text-book,  Prescott's  Proximate  Organic  Analysis. 

11.  Toxicology. — Analysis  of  food  material  or  tissue  material  in 
assumed  cases  of  poisoning  and  in  cases  instituted  with  animals, — in- 
cluding the  chief  inorganic  and  organic  poisons.  Lectures  are  given. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  w^orks  of  Otto,  Wormley,  Reese,  Taylor, 
"Woodman  and  Tidy. 

12.  Analysis  of  Urine. — Normal  and  abnormal,  by  qualitative,  volu- 
metric and  microscopical  methods.  Text-book,  Vaughan.  Reference  to 
the  works  of  Hassall,  Beal,  Thudicum,  Burdon -Sanderson.  The  exam- 
ination is  held  on  completion  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  this  subject. 

13.  Pliarmacopoiial  Preparations. — Exercises  in  each  class,  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia;  in  some  of  the  more  elaborate  chemical  productions; 
and  in  the  minor  performances  of  extemporaneous  pharmacy.  Use  of 
the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  with  reference  to  the  Dispensatory,  and  other 
works. 

14.  The  Thesis  for  the  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  is 
required  to  embody  the  results  of  research  by  the  student  under 
direction  of  the  Professor  in  charge  of  the  subject  chosen,  which  must 
be  accepted  by  the  Faculty  as  early  as  the  first  of  March.  The  investi- 
gation may  consist  in  the  determination  of  constants  of  nature,  the 
correction  of  chemical  formulaj  and  reactions,  the  chemical  and  micro- 
botanical  analysis  of  plants,  the  trial  of  methods  of  analysis  or  manu- 
facture, the  exposure  of  adulterations  and  concealed  constituents,  the 
collection   of  a  cabinet,  the  compilation   of  an   index,  or  personal 
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resenrch  in  any  branch  of  pharmaceutical  chemistry.    A  careful  com- 
parison of  authorities  must  first  be  made  and  references  given. 

The  required  text-books  are  named  in  connection  with  the 
work  for  which  they  are  used,  as  are  also  some  of  the  works  of 
reference  most  frequently  used.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the 
student  in  the  second  year  should  have  Stille  and  Maisch's 
Dispensatory.  Attfield's  Chemistry  is  convenient  through 
the  course.  Students  are  not  required  to  provide  them- 
selves with  the  works  of  reference,  many  of  which  are  pro- 
vided at  the  laboratories.  Storer's  Dictionary  of  Solubilities 
and  Watt's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  should  be  very  frequently 
consulted.  The  following  reference  works  are  among  those 
most  employed:  Roscoeand  Schorlemmer's  Chemistry;  Schor- 
lemmer's  Organic  Chemistry;  Gmelin's  Hand-book  of  Chem- 
istry: Bentley  and  Trimen's  Medical  Plants;  Wittstein's  Chem- 
ical Analysis  of  Plants;  Husemann's  Pflanzenstoffe;  Hoffman's 
Medical  Chemistry ;  HassalPs  Adultentions;  Prescott's  Exam- 
ination of  Alcoholic  Liquors;  Vogel's  Nahrungs  und  Genus- 
mittel ;  Hager's  Untersuchungen  and  Pharmaceutische  Praxis ; 
Heppe's  Chemischen  Reactionen ;  Wagner's  Technology ;  Plan- 
chon's  La  Determination  des  Drogues  V^gdtales;  Fliickiger 
and  Hanbury's  Pharmacographia;  Fliickiger's  Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry;  Dragendorff's  Works.  The  current  numbers  and 
complete  sets  of  the  leading  foreign  and  American  journals 
are  kept  accessible  to  the  student. 

The  College  Year  in  this  school  commences  September 
24th,  for  first  year  students ;  and  October  first  for  second  year 
students,  and  closes  at  the  June  Commencement.  Graduates 
receive  the  Degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist. 

Concerning  Expenses  of  Chemical  Laboratory  work,  see 
page  60.  The  average  cost  of  material  in  the  Chemical  Lab- 
oratory has  been  about  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents  per  week 
for  each  student  in  Pharmacy.  For  details  of  University  fees 
and  of  other  expenses  see  pp.  21-22. 

The  order  of  exercises  is  given  on  the  following  page. 
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ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 


FIRST  YEAR— F[RST  Semester. 
aasa  Work. 

HOUR». 

RMto    9\4  ^  Analytical  Chemirtry(4>*— daily. 
9Vj|to  10)^  i  Pharmacy  (:^/— three  times  a  week. 

Laboratory  Work. 

1    to    5       QuaMtAtiw  Analysis  (4)— dally. 

Second  Semester. 

Class  Work. 

9%  to  1^%   Quantitative  Analysis  (6)— throe  times  a  week. 

{  Pharmac>'  (1)— three  times  a  week— until  recess. 

Botany  (3>— five  times  a  week— ftrom  the  recess  to  the  clos  j. 
11^ to  12'>^   General  Cliemistrj'r  tliree  times  a  week— after  recess. 

Ixiboratory  Work. 


lOH  to  11^^ 

v.- 


(Qualitative  Analysis  (4)  (concluded)  daily. 
IJ^to    5^i- 

( Quantitative  Analysis  (5)  dally,  or  Pharmacy  Preparations  (13). 

SECOND  YEAR— First  Semester. 

Class  Work. 

llVi  to  V2]4-  Pharmacology  and  Micro-Botany  (G),  three  times  a  week. 

(Pharmacy  (9)— throe  times  a  week. 
9\i  to  1014  J. 

(Crystallography  (7)— twelve  or  fifteen  lectures. 

10]4  to  n]4    Quantitative  Analysis  ^6>— three  times  a  week— to  holidays. 

5     to    6    -^  Materia  Mcdica  Recitation  and  liCctures  (8)— three  times  a  week. 

lAihoralory  Work. 

9J<J  to  \\}\    Micro-Botany  ((>;— Ihree  times  a  week. 

(Toxicology  (11)    Anal.  Urine  (12). 
1      to    5    - 

I  Pharmacopa'ittl  Preparations  (l-j)  or  (iuantitativc  (n). 

Second  Semester. 

Class  Work. 

(  'j  three  times  a  week— to  recess. 

9Vito  10) >j-    Pharmacy  (9)  r 

(  j  daily,  after  recess. 


Laboratory  Work. 
lOriginalWork(13)      J 


(Organic  Analysis  (10)) 

J  'daily. 


•  The  figures  In  parentheses  refer  to  the  numbering  of  the  oounes  given  in  the 
preceding  pages. 
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Homffiopatliic  Medical  College. 


I.    ENLARGED  AND  EXTENDED  INSTRUCTION. 

The  provision  of  the  Legislature  has  enabled  the  Board  of 
Regents  to  meet  the  growing  demands  for  a  more  advanced 
medical  education  by  extending  the  course  of  teaching  from 
six  to  nine  months  in  each  year,  and  by  enlarging  the  curricu- 
lum. Henceforth  the  session  includes  the  entire  University 
year,  extending  ^om  October  first  to  July  first. 

In  addition  to  this  extension  of  the  term,  a  graded  course 
to  include  three  years'  study  will  be  provided.  The  first  year 
of  this  course  will  include  Anatomy,  Histology,  Physiology, 
Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica,  with  the  necessary  practical 
work  in  the  Chemical,  Anatomical  and  Physiological  Labora- 
tories. This  year's  Materia  Medica  work  will  be  devoted  to 
teaching  the  source,  nature,  origin  and  method  of  preparing 
remedies,  with  their  physiological  action,  and  a  general  survey 
of  their  pathogenesis. 

In  the  second  year  the  above  studies  will  be  reviewed,  and 
the  student  will  take  up  Pathology,  Pathological  Anatomy, 
Chemistry,  in  its  application  to  Phyniulogy  and  Pathology, 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Principles  of  Surgery  and 
Minor  Surgery,  and  Hygiene  or  Preventive  Medicine.  The 
Materia  Medica  work  of  this  year  will  consist  of  special 
analyses  and  syntheses  of  drug-provings.  In  addition  the 
student  will  attend  such  didactic  and  clinical  lectures  on  the 
Practical  Branches  as  his  progress  shall  render  advisable. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  ,^naZ  examinations  will  be  held 
in  Anatomy,  Histology,  Chemistry  and  Preventive  Medicine. 
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In  the  third  year,  Pathology  and  Pathological  Anatomy  will 
be  reviewed,  and  the  student  will  enter  upon  Ophthalmology, 
Obstetrics,  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  Surgery,  and  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  with  practical  instruction  in 
Diagnosis  and  Treatment. 

In  this  course  Therapeutics  and  Experimental  Pathogenesy 
will  be  taught — the  latter  with  all  the  aids  of  the  Chemical 
and  Physiological  Laboratories.  Every  opportunity  will  be 
given  to  those  desiring  to  make  original  investigations  in  drug 
action. 

No  student  shall  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  who  has  not  passed  a  thorough  and  satisfactory 
examination  on  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  extended  course, 
and  who  has  not  been  in  regular  attendance  upon  Medical  Lec- 
tures in  this  or  some  other  respectable  school  of  Medicine  for 
at  least  two  full  courses,  the  last  of  which  must  have  been  in 
this  College.  Afiei*  the  session  of  1879-80  no  student  shall  be 
permitted  to  graduate  except  at  the  June  Commencement. 

Tlie  final  examination  of  all  future  matriculates  will  be 
conducted,  in  part  at  least,  in  writing ;  and  during  the  last  ses- 
sion each  candidate  for  graduation  will  be  required  to  submit 
to  written  examinations,  and  may  be  called  upon  to  write 
upon  some  theme  assigned  by  the  instructor  or  selected  by  the 
student:  the  essay,  if  required,  to  be  defended  before  the  class. 
In  consequence  of  these  exercises  a  final  thesis  will  not  be 
required. 

Properly  qualified  students  may  enter  tlie  College  at  any 
time,  and  pursue  such  of  the  studies  therein  taught  as  they 
may  select,  and  they  shall  receive  special  certificates  for  the 
time  spent  and  the  study  or  studies  pursued.  By  action  of  the 
Regents  special  rates  have  been  established  for  the  benefit  of 
such  students.  For  practical  laboratory  work  this  arrange- 
ment affords  an  opportunity  of  which  it  is  hoped  many  will 
be  glad  to  avail  themselves,  and  the  advantages  are  second  to 
none  in  America. 

The  Board  of  Re;'ents  have  enacted  tlrxt   henceforth    all 
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examinations  of  matriculates  of  this  College  for  its   degree 
shall  be  made  by  its  Faculty  and  its  Board  of  Examiners. 

II.  THE  LECTURE  COURSE. 

In  accordance  with  these  arrangements  the  sixth  annual 
course  of  lectures  will  commence  on  Friday,  October  1st,  1880, 
and  continue  until  the  last  Wednesday  of  June,  1881,  with  a 
recess  during  the  holidays. 

Four  lectures  will  be  delivered  daily;  and  during  the 
course  frequent  examinations  will  take  place  upon  the  sub- 
jects presented  in  the  lectures.  Clinics  are  held  in  the  college 
every  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  for  both  medical  and  surgical 
cases,  at  which  time  examinations  are  made,  prescriptions  given, 
and  surgical  operations  performed,  gratuitously  to  patients,  in 
the  presence  of  the  class. 

III.  TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Every  candidate  for  admission  to  this  college  must  be 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  must  present  to  the  Dean  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  a  good  moral  character.  Unless  already  a 
matriculate  of  the  University  or  a  graduate  or  advanced  mem- 
ber of  some  respectable  college,  academy  or  high  school,  or 
unless  holding  a  certificate  from  some  public  school  board  as 
being  a  properly  qualified  teacher,  or  unless  having  a  certificate 
based  upon  an  examination  of  some  legally  authorized  medi- 
cal society  as  being  properly  qualified  to  engage  in  the  study 
of  medicine,  every  candidate  shall  be  examined  as  to  his  pre- 
vious education  and  his  fitness  to  enter  upon  and  appreciate 
the  technical  study  of  medicine.  The  diploma,  certificate  of 
graduation  or  of  advanced  membership,  or  of  teachership  or 
other  evidences  of  qualification  from  such  institutions  must  be 
presented  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  by  the  Ciindidate,  in  order  to 
secure  exemption  from  the  examination,  which  will  be  in  wri- 
ting, and  will  cover  the  ordinary  branches  of  an  English  edu- 
cation. This  examination  is  not  yet  so  exacting  in  its  demands 
as  we  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  make  it,  but  it  is  intended  to  test 
the  student's  acquaintance  with  the  fundamental  branches  of 
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an  English  education,  and  his  general  intelligence  and  capacity 
to  appreciate  and  profit  by  professional  instruction. 

Examinations  will  be  held  at  2  p.  m.  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  September  29  and  30, 1880.  Candidates  are  required 
to  present  themselves  on  one  of  those  days,  as  they  are  expected 
to  be  in  attendance  on  the  first  day  of  the  term,  at.  which  time 
the  regular  course  of  instruction  will  commence.  To  provide 
for  cases  in  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  candidates 
to  be  present  at  this  time,  supplementary  examinations  will  be 
held  at  such  times  as  may  be  determined  upon  by  the  Faculty, 
but  no  excuse,  except  of  an  urgent  character,  will  be  accepted 
for  failure  to  appear  at  the  first  examination.  Certificates  of 
attendance  are  given  for  the  actual  period  of  attendance  only. 

Before  admission  to  examination  every  student  is  required 
to  present  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  the  Treasurer's  receipt 
for  the  payment  of  the  matriculation  fees  and  annual  dues. 
It  will  therefore  be  necessary  for  the  candidates  to  apply  first 
to  the  Steward  at  his  office  in  the  University  Hall,  register  their 
names  as  students  in  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College, 
and  then  pay  their  fees  to  the  Treasurer.  In  case  of  rejection,  the 
money  paid  preliminary  to  examination  will  be  refunded  by 
the  Treasurer. 

IV.    ADMISSION  OF  WOMEN. 

Recognizing  the  equality  of  rights  of  both  sexes  to  the 
highest  educational  advantages,  the  Board  of  Regents,  a  few 
years  since,  made  provision  for  the  medical  education  of  women, 
and  they  are  now  admitted  to  this  College,  as  to  all  other  Depart- 
ments of  the  University,  on  the  same  conditions  that  are 
required  of  men.  It  is  proper  to  state,  however,  in  answer 
to  numerous  inquiries  which  are  made  on  this  point,  that  the 
course  of  instruction  for  women,  though  equal  in  all  respects 
to  that  provided  for  the  men,  is  for  the  most  part,  given  sep- 
arately, the  two  classes  being  together  in  the  lecture  room,  how- 
ever, in  the  department  of  General  Chemistry  and  in  clinics. 
Ample  provision  has  been  made  for  the  women's  classes  in  the 
way  of  lecture  rooms,  dissecting  rooms,  etc. 
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V.    CONDITIONS  OF  GRADUATION. 

Those  candidates  preparing  to  graduate  at  the  close  of  their 
second  course  of  lectures,  must  announce  their  intention  at  the 
beginning  of  that  course,  in  order  to  receive  those  repeated 
examinations  necessary  to  attest  their  qualifications. 

Those  proposing  to  receive  the  full  three  years'  graded 
course  before  presenting  themselves  for  graduation,  must 
announce  their  intention  to  the  Dean  at  the  time  of  their  ma- 
triculation, or  whenever  they  have  thus  determined,  so  that 
-they  may  be  classified,  and  receive  proper  directions  respecting 
attendance  and  exercises,  and  have  proper  places  assigned  them 
at  the  various  lectures  they  may  attend,  and  that  records  may 
be  kept  of  their  course,  attendance  and  progress.  They  will 
from  time  to  time  receive  certificates  of  attendance,  and  of 
their  standing  on  the  subjects  in  which  they  have  been  fully 
examined. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  all 
students  must  present  evidence  ot  the  possession  of  a  good 
moral  character,  of  being  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  having 
been  engaged  in  the  study  of  Practical  Anatomy  and  of  Practi- 
cal Chemistry,  and  of  having  pursued  the  study  of  medicine 
for  the  period  of  three  years,  including  the  time  spent  in 
attendance  upon  lectures, — not  in  addition  to  this  time, — and 
must  have  attended  three  full  courses  of  lectures  on  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  medical  science,  the  last  of  which  must  have 
been  in  this  college;  but  to  encourage  a  higher  grade  of  pre- 
liminary acquirements,  and  in  recognition  of  the  value  to  a 
candidate  of  an  extended  course  of  scientific  and  literarv 
studies,  an  allowance  of  six  months  from  the  term  of  medical 
studies  is  made  in  favor  of  graduates  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  in  this  University,  and  of  other  respectable  liter- 
ary colleges ;  and  also  in  acknowledgement  of  the  amount  of 
medical  knowledge  obtained  in  a  full  course  of  Pharmaceutical 
study,  an  allowance  of  twelve  months  is  made  for  graduates  in 
the  Department  of  Pharmacy  in  this  University. 
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VI.    FACILITIES  FOR  INSTRUCTION. 

Students  in  this  college  will  receive  instruction  in  Materia 
Medica,  Therapeutics,  and  Experimental  Pathogenesy  from 
Prof.  Jones;  in  Theory  and  Practice,  and  Clinical  Medicine 
from  Prof.  Wilson;  in  Surgery,  from  Prof.  Franklin.  Obstetri- 
cal and  Gynaecological  Therapeutics  will  be  taught  jointly  by 
Professors  Wilson  and  Franklin  for  the  present. 

For  all  other  studies  the  students  will  attend  the  lectures  in 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  the  lectures  and 
demonstrations  in  the  Chemical  and  Physiological  Laborato- 
ries. While  in  attendance  upon  such  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions they  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  accorded  to 
students  in  said  Department,  and  shall  conform  to  all  the 
requirements  of  said  Department,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the 
branches  which  they  pursue. 

Liberal  provision  is  made  by  the  Board  of  Regents  for  illus- 
trating the  various  branches  of  instruction  by  plates,  prepara- 
tions, specimens  and  apparatus.  The  department  of  chemis- 
try and  chemical  physics  ,is  probably  unsurpassed,  if  indeed 
it  is  equalled  in  the  extent  and  thoroughness  of  its  equip- 
ments, by  that  of  any  medical  college  in  the  country.  The 
museums,  containing  several  thousands  specimens,  comprise  a 
valuable  collection  of  bones,  amply  illustrating  both  physio- 
logical and  pathological  conditions  of  all  ages,  and  showing 
the  processes  of  dentition,  of  growth,  and  of  decay  in  the 
osseous  system,  dried  preparations  normal  and  abnormal,  of 
the  different  tissues  of  the  body,  including  muscles,  blood  ves- 
sels, nerves,  etc. ;  models  and  casts  illustrating  skin  diseases, 
tumors,  and  pathological  changes  in  the  various  organs.  In 
the  sections  devoted  to  comparative  embryology  and  craniol- 
ogy,  and  in  human  embryology,  and  the  diseases  of  women, 
the  collections  are  especially  interesting.  The  specimens  of 
monstrosities,  both  single  and  double,  of  man  and  the  lower 
animals,  are  very  numerous  and  instructive. 

Besides  these  aids  in  study,  the  students  in  medicine  are 
allowed  free  access  to  the  general  botanical,  zoological  and  geo- 
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logical  cabinets  of  the  University,  which  are  estimated  to  con- 
tain 255,000  specimens.  The  scientific  and  philosophical  lec- 
tures collateral  to  medicine,  which  are  given  in  the  Literary 
Department,  are  also  open  to  our  students.  The  General 
Library  contains  about  28,000  volumes,  of  which  some  2,000 
are  medical  works.  A  complete  catalogue  of  the  library, 
arranged  both  by  the  names  of  authors  and  by  subjects,  is  ac- 
cessible to  all  students.  The  leading  medical  periodicals  of 
this  country  and  of  Europe  are  taken  and  kept  on  file  in  the 
library. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  ample  supply 
of  material  for  the  purposes  of  practical  anatomy  has  been 
secured,  and  special  attention  will  be  devoted  to  rendering 
this  important  study  as  advantageous  as  possible  to  the  stu- 
dent. Experience  has  shown  that  material  can  be  purchased 
here  abundantly  and  at  reasonable  rates. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  of  the  University  provides 
thorough  instruction  and  suitable  appliances  for  the  practical 
study  of  all  branches  of  medical  chemistry.  Two  branches — 
carefully  adapted  to  the  common  needs  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion— are  required  for  medical  graduation,  namely :  (1)  Qual- 
itative chemistry,  devoted  to  the  study  of  chemical  changes 
and  incompatibilities ;  and  (2)  Analysis  of  Urine,  applied  to 
clinical  uses  and  physiological  study.  In  each  of  these  branches 
stucents  are  taken,  in  class-sections  of  limited  number,  for 
daily  drill  in  the  class-room,  with  daily  practice  in  the  labora- 
tory work,  each  class  is  prepared  in  chemical  notation  by  suf- 
ficient daily  drill;  and  at  the  close  of  the  work  in  each  branch, 
the  classes  are  held  to  an  examination  upon  the  work  required. 
The  classes  commence  at  such  several  times  of  the  college- 
year  as  will  be  announced  at  the  opening  of  the  term. 

By  action  of  the  Faculty  two  extended  optional  courses  have 
been  established,  one  in  Physiological  and  Pathological  Chem- 
istry, and  another  in  Toxicology.  The  first  will  embrace 
analysis  of  the  Blood,  Urine,  Gastric  Juice,  Brain,  Bile,  Bone, 
Muscles,  and  other  fluids  and  solids  of  the  body.  The  second 
will  embrace  courses  of  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis, 
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and  the  special  examination  of  foods  and  of  the  tissues  and 
fluids  of  poisoned  animals,  for  the  detection  of  the  various 
mineral  and  organic  poisons.  Each  of  these  special  courses, 
which  are  not  required  for  graduation,  employ  about  one  col- 
legiate year  of  Laboratory  work.  Students  willing  to  devote 
time  to  original  work  in  physiological  chemistry  or  other 
branches,  after  due  preparation,  are  given  the  fullest  encour- 
agement and  coSperation.  Also,  courses  in  Quantitative  Analy- 
sis, and  in  Pharmaceutical  Preparations,  are  open  to  students 
of  medicine  who  may  desire  such  special  training. 

MUSEUM. 

Arrangements  have  been  entered  upon  to  procure  a  museum 
for  this  college,  and  some  interesting  specimens  have  already 
been  presented.  Practitioners  and  friends  of  the  college  are 
earnestly  requested  to  send  to  the  museum  pathological  and 
other  interesting  specimens,  which  will  be  acknowledged  and 
the  name  of  the  donor  will  be  printed  thereon. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Michigan,  a  liberal  appro- 
priation for  the  equipment  and  conducting  of  a  Physiological 
Laboratory  has  been  made ;  and  microscopes,  a  stereopticon, 
sphygmograph,  and  numerous  other  instruments  for  extended 
practical  work  have  been  procured,  and  are  in  daily  use.  '  By 
the  cooperation  of  the  Professors  of  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
and  Pathology,  and  under  proper  efficient  direction,  and 
with  capable  assistance,  the  students  in  the  Homoeopathic 
College  will  have  opportunities  of  practical  instruction  in 
Experimental  Physiology  and  Histology,  both  physiological 
and  pathological;  and  this,  supplemented  by  instruction  in 
Pathological  Anatomy  and  Medical  Chemistry,  is  designed  to 
aiford  facilities  to  students  for  minute  and  specific  scientific 
study  and  research  exceedingly  rare  in  this  country,  the  want 
of  which  is  deeply  felt  by  all  advanced  medical  practitioners. 

While  £^11  students  in  the  Department  are  admitted  to  this 
Laboratory,  the  Faculty  would  suggest  to  those  who  desire  to 
enter  it,  that  it  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  them  to  make 
themselves  familiar  before  admission  to  the  medical  school 
with  the  general  facts  of  Biology  and  of  Physiology^  by  such 
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dissections  and  experiments  as  are  described  in  the  little  man- 
uals of  Huxley  and  Martin,  and  of  Foster  and  Langley. 
Instruction  in  these  topics  is  given  in  the  Department  of 
Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts  in  the  University. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  combining  clinical  with 
didactic  instruction,  College  Clinics  have  for  years  past  been 
conducted  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  during  the  session, 
for  Medical,  Surgical,  Ophthalmic  and  Aural  patients.  These 
are  examined,  prescribed  for,  and  when  necessary,  operated 
upon  before  the  class;  and  large  numbers,  especially  of  chronic 
cases,  from  this  and  neighboring  States,  have  availed  them- 
selves of  these  privileges. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  the  Leg- 
islature at  their  last  session,  with  their  usual  liberality  made 
an  ample  appropriation  for  the  establishment  of  a  spacious 
Amphitheatre  and  Hospital  upon  tlie  University  grounds,  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  Homoeopathic  College.  The  Amphi- 
theatre, which  is  connected  with  the  Hospital  wards,  has  a 
seating  capacity  sufficient  for  over  two  hundred  students,  and 
is  constructed  with  especial  reference  to  the  advantage?  which 
students  are  to  derive  from  clinical  instruction.  The  Hospital 
is  now  in  readiness  for  the  reception  of  patients,  and  is  in 
immediate  charge  of  a  competent  Resident  Surgeon  and  Phy- 
sician and  an  experienced  matron.  The  whole  is  placed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College,  who  will 
give  regular  attendance  to  the  patients  of  their  respective 
departments  and  careful  clinical  instruction  in  the  wards  to 
the  senior  students  of  the  College. 

The  Hospital  will  be  kept  open  for  patients  applying  from 
this  and  other  States  during  the  whole  year,  the  only  restric- 
tion being  that  no  contagious  diseases  are  admitted. 

The  expense  to  patients  will  be  only  for  their  board  and  for 
unusual  appliance  the,  services  of  the  Faculty  being  rendered 
gratuitously. 

Under  the  present  arrangement,  and  with  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  Homoeopathic  treatment  patients  will  be  much 
better  accommodated,  and  clinical  instruction  is  rendered 
more  systematic  and  efficient  than  has  hitherto  been  possible. 
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VII.    FEES  AND  EXPENSES. 

The  fees,*  which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  are  as  follows: 

Matriculation  Fee. — Residents  of  Michigan,  $10;  non-res- 
idents, $25. 

Annual  Dues. — Residents  of  Michigan,  $20 ;  non-residents, 
$25. 

Graduation  Feb. — For  all  alike,  $10. 

Graduates  of  any  respectable  college  are  admitted  to  all  the 
privileges  of  the  matriculate,  save  that  of  obtaining  a  degree^  on 
the  payment  of  the  annual  dues,  as  residents  or  non-residents. 
Such  students  after  passing  examination,  may  receive  a  special 
certificate,  signed  by  the  President  of  the  University,  for  each 
study  pursued. 

The  admissson  fee  ia  paid  but  once,  and  entitles  the  student 
to  the  privileges  of  permanent  membership  in  any  Department 
of  the  University.  The  annual  fee  is  paid  the  first  year,  and 
every  year  thereafter. 

There  are  neither  dormitories  nor  commons  connected  with 
the  University.  Students  obtain  board  and  lodging  in  private 
families  for  from  three  to  five  dollars  per  week.  Clubs  are 
also  formed  in  which  the  cost  of  good  board  is  from  one  dollar 
and  a  half  to  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  week.  Room  rent 
varies  from  seventy-five  cents  to  two  dollars  per  week  for  each 
student. 

It  is  proper  to  say,  in  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  that 
the  University  does  not  undertake  to  furnish  manual  labor 
to  students ;  yet  a  considerable  number  of  students  find  in  the 
city  opportunities  for  remunerative  employment. 

It  is  also  proper  to  state  that,  in  no  seat  of  a  prominent 
institution  of  learning  in  this  country,  are  the  necessary 
expenses  of  living  and  procuring  supplies  of  every  kind  less 
than  at  Ann  Arbor.  Books,  instruments,  and  all  other  appli- 
ances for  the  work  of  students  are  kept  constantly  on  hand, 
and  are  afforded  at  as  low  prices  as  elsewhere. 

*  No  portion  of  the  fees  can  be  refunded  to  students  who  leave  the  Uniyenltf  during 
the  academic  year,  ezcept^y  order  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 
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VIII.    TEXT  AND  REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

Any  of  the  following  text-books  in  each  department  will 
answer  the  necessities  of  the  student;  and  wherever  a  prefer- 
ence exists,  it  is  given  to  those  first  in  order  on  the  list. 

Anatomy. — Gray,  Wilson,  Leidy,  Peaslee,  Strieker. 

Physiology. — Kiiss,  Kirke,  Balton,  Marshall.  Fw  Jieference,—^ 
Flint,  Carpenter,  Todd  and  Bowman,  Sanderson's  Handbook  for  the 
Physiological  Laboratory. 

Chemistry. — In  General  Chemistry. — Miller's  Chemical  Phvsics^ 
Miller's  Inorganic  Chemistry,  or  Eliot  and  Storer's  Manual  of  Chemis- 
try. For  Laboratory. — Douglas  and  Prescott's  Analysis,  Vaughan's 
Physiological  Chemistry,  Wormley  on  Poisons. 

Pathology  and  Pathological  Anatomy. — Wagner,  Green,  Rind- 
fleisch,  Billroth,  Paget,  Williams's  Principles.  For  Reference — Roki- 
tansky  and  Yirchow. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. — Dunham,  LilientfiaVs  Thera- 
peutics. Hughes's  Pharmacodynamics;  Herring's  condensed  Materia 
Medica;  Hull's  Jahr;  New  Remedies,  2d  edition;  Hahnemann'^s- 
Organon,  Materia  Medica  Pura,  and  Chronic  Diseases ;  Cowperthwaitey. 
Allen's  Encyclopedia ;  Hartmann's  Homoeopathic  Remedies.  For  Ref- 
erence— H.  C.  Wood,  Bartholow,  Stills,  Phillips,  Ringer ;  Christison,  or 
Tavlor  on  Poisons. 

N.  B. — Phillips  and  Ringer  are  especially  recommended  to  such 
practitioners  and  graduates  as  contemplate  studying  Homoeopathy. 

Experimental  Pathooenesy.  Hahnemann's  Organon,  Wesselhoeft's- 
Translation,  Brunton's  Investigation  of  the  Action  of  Medicines,. 
Part  I.  Ott's  Action  of  Medicines.  Handbook  for  the  Physiological 
Laboratory,  edited  by  J.  Burdon-Sanderson,  Manual  of  Chemical  Phys- 
ology.     Thudicum. 

Obstetrics.  —  Guernsey,  Richardson,  Leadam,  Play  fair,  Meadows, 
Marsden,  Byford,  Schroeder,  Cazeaux,  Hodge.  Spedial  Subjects — Tanner 
on  Pregnancy,  Barnes  on  Obstetric  Operations,  Elliott's  Obstetric 
Clinic,  Barker  on  the  Puerperal  Diseases. 

Diseases  op  Women. — Ludlam,  Jahr,  Thomas,  Byford,  Hewitt 
West,  Barnes,  Hodge.  Special  Subjects. — Klob  on  Pathological  Anatomy 
of  the  Female  Sexual  Organs;  Peaselee  on  Ovariotomy;  Sims  on  Uter- 
ine Surgery ;  Emmet  on  Vesico- Vaginal  Fistula. 

Diseases  op  Children. — Hartmann,  Danoan,  Tanner,  Meigs,  Pepper, 
Hilliei;.  Special  Subjects. — Eustace  Smith  on  the  Wasting  Diseases  of 
Infancy  and  Childhood;  Combe  on    the  Management   of  In&ncy; 
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Routh  on  Infant  Feeding;  Holmes  or  Guersant  on  the  Surgical  Dis- 
eases of  Children. 

Theory  and  Practice. — Hauc,  Baehr^  Buddock;  Uughrs's  Maniuil 
of  T/ierapetU^^s  ;  Homccopaihic  Therapeutics^  by  S.  Lilienlhal ;  Niemeyer ; 
Roberts;    Aitkin;   edited    by  Clymer.      For  Reference.  —  Reynold's; 

Ziemssen*s  Cyclopoedia. 

• 

Surgery. — Franklin^  Helmuiky  Gilchrist^  Ericheen,  Hamilton,  Druitt. 
Special  Subjects— Franklin  on  Spinal  Dieases,  etc.^  Hamilton  on  Fractures 
and  Dislocations;  Bumstead  on  Venereal  Diseases;  Sayre  on  Club 
Foot;  Sir  Henry  Thompson  on  the  Genito-Urinary  Diseases  and  Sur- 
gery ;  F.  N.  Otis  on  Stricture  of  the  ilale  Urethra.  In  Minor  Surgery  and 
Surgical  Appliances. — Wales,  Sargent,  C.  Henri  Leonard  on  Bandaging. 
For  Reference — Gross's  System  of  Surgery ;  Holmes's  System  of  Sur- 
gery. 

Ophthalmology  and  Otolocjy. — On  the  Eye — Angell^  Allen  and  Nor- 
ton,  Ilartf  Scelberg  Wells,  Stellwag,  Carter,  Metz.  On  the  Ear- -Hooaa 
or  Toynbee  with  Hinton's  Supplement. 

Physiological  Chemistry. — Brunton,  (Handbook  for  the  Physio- 
logical Laboratory),  Thudicum  (Manual  of  Chemical  Physiology).  For 
Reference — Lehmann's  Physiological  Chemistry. 

KLECTRO-THERAPErTics  AND  Electro-Surgery. — Johu  Bullor,  M.  D. 

The  student  who  is  commanding  a  course  of  reading  with- 
out an  instructor,  is  recommended  to  devote  the  most  of  his 
time  for  the  first  year  to  the  elementary  branches,  Anatomy, 
Physiology  and  Chemistry,  both  general  and  medical;  then 
advancing  to  the  other  studies  to  select  one  of  the  first  men- 
tioned text-books  in  each  department,  passing  to  the  *'  special 
subjects  "  only  when  near  the  completion  of  the  course,  or  as 
he  may  desire  for  particular  reasons  to  become  more  fully 
informed  on  such  subjects. 

IX.  SPECIAL  noticp:. 

In  answer  to  many  inquiries,  it  is  thought  desirable  to 
state  more  explicity,  that  no  previous  study  of  Medicine  is 
required  for  admission  to  the  College.  Any  person  of  proper 
age  and  character,  and  having  the  requisite  elementarj'  English 
education  is  permitted  to  enter. 


X.    ASSIGNMENT  OF  SEATS. 

Students  on  arriving  in  Ann  Arbor  can  obtain  the  neceteary 
information  in  regard  to  rooms,  board,  etc.,  by  calling  at  the 
Steward's  office.  Seats  in  the  Lecture  rooms  are  assigned  by 
selection  to  students  in  the  order  of  registration  on  the  Treas- 
urer's books,  and  according  to  the  class  they  are  to  enter ;  and 
each  student  is  expected  to  occupy  during  the  session  such 
seat  as  may  be  assigned  to  him.  In  the  clinical  lectures 
the  graduating  class,  by  courtesy,  are  allowed  the  privilege  of 
the  seats  nearest  the  operating  table  and  lecture  desk. 

Letters  of  inquiry  may  be  addressed  to  the  "  Dean  of  the 
Homoeopathic  Medical  College,"  Ann  Arbor,  Micliigan. 
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I.    ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  fifth  annual  course  of  instruction  in  this  College  will 
commence  on  Friday,  October  1,  1880,  and  continue  till  the 
last  Wednesday  of  March,  1881.  There  will  be  a  recess  of 
about  two  weeks  during  the  holidays. 

The  term  of  instruction  in  the  Medical  Department  is  nine 
months.  The  students  of  the  Dental  College,  therefore,  have 
an  opportunity  to  pursue  their  studies  till  the  last  of  June,  and 
it  is  especially  urged  and  expected  that  during  this  time  the 
work  in  the  Chemical  and  Physiological  Laboratories  will  be 
taken  up  and  completed. 

There  are  from  five  to  six  lectures  daily  during  the  regular 
course;  examinations  are  made  upon  the  subjects  presented. 

The  Dental  students  are  required  to  attend  all  the  lectures 
in  the  Medical  College,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Seats  are  assigned  in  the  order  of  matriculation,  and  the 
regular  course  of  instruction  begins  promptly  at  the  opening 
of  the  terra.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  all  and  especially  of  the 
students  that  they  be  in  attendance  at  that  time.  Still  they 
may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  session,  but  two  full  courses 
will  be  required,  in  addition  to  such  fractional  attendance,  for 
graduation. 

II.    QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Every  candidate  for  admission  must  be  eighteen  years  of 
age;  and  is  required  to  present  to  the  Faculty  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  a  good  moral  character.  Unless  already  a  matricu- 
late of  the  University,  or  a  graduate  of  some  respectable  col- 
lege, academy  or  high  school,  every  candidate  shall  be  examined 
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aa  to  his  previous  education,  and  fitness  for  entering  upon  and 
appreciating  the  technical  study  of  Medicine.  The  diploma  or 
certificate  of  graduation  from  such  institution  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  by  the  candidate  in  order  to 
secure  exemption  from  the  examination,  which  will  be  in 
writing,  and  will  embrace  the  ordinary  branches  of  an  English 
education. 

Examinations  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
September  29  and  30, 1880.  Candidates  are  required  to  be  present 
on  the  morning  of  the  29th  or  the  30th,  as  they  are  expected  to 
be  in  attendance  on  the  first  day  of  the  term,  at  which  time  the 
regular  course  of  instruction  will  commence.  To  provide  for 
cases  in  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  candidates  to  be 
present  at  this  time,  supplementary  examinations  will  be  held 
at  such  times  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Faculty.  Certifi- 
cates of  attendance  are  given  for  the  actual  period  of  attend- 
ance only. 

Before  admission  to  examination  every  student  is  required 
to  present  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  the  Treasurer's  receipt 
for  the  payment  of  the  matriculation  fees  and  annual  dues.  It 
will  therefore  be  necessary  for  the  candidate  to  apply  first  to 
the  Steward  at  his  office  in  University  Hall,  register  his  name 
as  a  student  in  the  Dental  College,  and  pay  his  fees  to  the 
Treasurer.  In  case  of  rejection,  the  money  paid  preliminary 
to  examination  will  be  refunded  by  the  Treasurer. 

III.    THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 

UNIVERSITY. 

The  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  long  in  success- 
ful  operation,  ofiers  in  full  the  facilities  required  for  the  satis- 
factory study  of  all  branches  common  to  General  Medicine  and 
this  Specialty.    These  facilities  may  be  concisely  enumerated 

as  follows : 

CHEMISTRY. 

Recognizing  the  important  part  chemical  agents  and  pro- 
cesses play  in  the  laboratory  and  operating  room  of  the  dentist 
and  the  marked  influence  they  have  in  diseases  of  the  teeth 
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and  associate  parts,  the  students  are  required  to  attend  the  lec- 
tures on  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry,  besides  which  they 
have  the  advantages  of  the  Cliemical  Laboratory,  for  the  prac- 
tical study  of  all  those  agents  or  secretions  that  concern  their 
future  needs  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease. 

This  Laboratory  is  devoted  exclusively  to  chemistry,  and  is 
furnished  with  all  needed  apparatus  for  any  kind  of  research 
that  may  be  required.  A  course  in  analysis  of  saliva  is  required, 
and  analysis  of  urine  is  made  optional  to  the  student. 

MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

Under  this  head  will  be  brought  in  review  all  the  remedial 
agents  the  dentist  will  need  to  use,  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples which  will  guide  their  application  in  practice.  The 
instruction  in  this  branch  will  consist  of  the  lectures  in  the 
Medical  College,  supplemented  by  a  special  course  of  about 
twenty  lectures  on  the  particular  therapeutic  agents  used  in 
Dental  practice.  This  course  will  be  given  in  the  Dental  Col- 
lege. 

.  ANATOMY. 

The  groundwork  of  our  science,  the  importance  of  which  to 
the  dental  student  cannot  be  over  e8timated,will  be  studied  dem- 
onstratively and  practically.  Besides  the  full  course  on  general 
anatomy,  which  the  student  will  attend  with  the  medical  class, 
special  instruction  will  be  given  in  the  anatomy  and  histology 
of  all  that  appertains  to  the  oral  apparatus.  Thereby  the  den- 
tal student  can  become  thoroughl}'^  acquainted  with  the  region 
of  his  future  professional  practice,  and  in  this  he  must  actively 
participate  to  make  his  knowledge  of  these  parts  complete. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HISTOLOGY. 

These  subjects  are  fully  considered  and  illustrated  in  their 
various  aspects. 

The  importance  of  histological  knowledge  for  the  full  com- 
prehension of  physiology  is  so  fully  recognized  as  to  render 
necessary  the  establishment  of  a  Laboratory  which  is  now 
equipped  with  twenty  superior  microscopes  and  all  acceeeory 
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apparatus  and  appliances  required  for  the  thorough  prosecu- 
tion of  the  work. 

The  principal  structures  and  tissues  of  the  animal  body 
Ave  studied  here  in  detail  and  special  attention  is  given  to 
their  pathology,  including  the  minute  study  of  the  new  forma- 
tions. 

A  course  in  this  Laboratory  not  only  gives  the  student  a 
knowledge  of  animal  structures  and  tissues,  but  makes  him 
familiar  with  the  workings  and  uses  of  the  microscope. 

All  candidates  for  graduation  are  required  to  take  this 

course. 

PATHOLOGY  AND  PRACTICE. 

The  instruction  in  Pathology  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 
^always  thorough  and  exhaustive  in  regular  medical  lectures, 
vfill  furnish  ample  means  for  becoming  acquainted  not  only 
with  the  principles  but  with  the  details  of  practice.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  there  will  be  given  a  special  course  in  the  Dental 
College  on  Oral  Pathology,  which  will  embrace  all  of  the  dis- 
^eases  common  to  the  mouth  and  the  contiguous  parts;  also  the 
influence  of  disease  in  other  parts  upon  these. 

SURGERY. 

A  complete  course  in  this  branch  both  didactic  and  clinical, 
will  fully  meet  the  dentist's  needs  in  the  discussion  and  pre- 
sentation of  the  surgical  diseases,  as  well  as  the  great  under- 
lying principles  of  surgical  practice  wherever  applied.  A 
<!ourse  in  Oral  Surgery  will  also  be  given  in  the  Dental  College. 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN. 

Knowing  how  seriously  the  conditions  of  maternity  and  the 
f)ro visions  therefor  often  disturb  the  system,  the  dental  student 
will  be  profited  by  instruction  given  in  the  obstetrical  and 
allied  lectures. 

The  diseases  of  children,  also,  as  affecting  dentition,  and  as 
being  affected  by  it,  should  receive  special  attention  by  the 
dental  student.  A  special  course  on  these  subjects  will  also 
be  given  in  tlie  Dental  College. 
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In  short,  the  advantages  which  are  offered  by  a  fully 
equipped  medical  college  are  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
student  of  dental  science,  and  attendance  upon  at  least  one 
entire  course  of  medical  lectures  may  properly  be  regarded  as 
the  true  foundation  for  the  subsequent  study  of  a  speciality. 

IV.      PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE    OF    OPERATIVE 

DENTISTRY. 

In  this  department  will  be  presented  the  principles  involved 
in  the  treatment  of  and  operations  upon  the  natural  teeth  and 
adjacent  parts,  for  their  preservation  and  restoration  to  health 
when  diseased.  This  will  embrace  not  only  attention  to  the 
various  affections  of  the  teeth  and  contiguous  parts,  but  the 
character  and  application  of  the  special  remedial  agents,  and 
the  various  approved  methods  of  operating  in  all  the  details 
of  condition,  materials,  instruments  and  appliances. 

The  student  will  be  required  to  make  his  attainments  thor- 
ough in  all  these  particulars,  in  order  that  he  may  Hot  be  at  a 
loss  for  a  guide  in  his  treatment  and  manipulation. 

V.    CLINICAL. 

In  this  department  is  given  the  most  thorough  practical 
instruction  in  the  operative  details,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
the  instruments  and  appliances  used. 

The  rooms  are  ample  and  well  arranged,  and  fully  supplied 
with  all  the  requisite  facilities,  such  as  chairs,  engines,  etc. 
All  valuable  appliances  will  be  made  available,  and  instruction 
in  their  use  given. 

Every  member  of  the  Senior  class,  at  least,  will  be  required 
to  spend  a  part  of  each  day  so  far  as  possible  in  the  clinic 
room. 

The  opportunity  and  facilities  for  clinical  instruction  and 
experience  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  Application  for  treat- 
ment and  operations  have  been  far  in  excess  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  class.  A  very  important  consideration  in  this 
matter  is,  that  nearly  all  of  those  applying  for  service  are 
persons  who  appreciate  the  value  of  their  teeth,  and  have  been 
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accustomed  to  receive  the  attention  of  skillful  operators ;  in 
this  fact  is  found  a  very  desirable  stimulus  to  the  student. 

VI.    PROSTHETIC  DENTISTRY. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  will  embrace  everything 
that  will  enable  the  dentist  to  meet  successfully  the  require- 
ments in  supplying  substitutes  for  lost  dental  organs. 

Special  reference  will  be  had  to  the  principles  involved  in 
the  restoration  of  the  natural  functions  of  the  teeth,  viz. : 
mastication,  enunciation  and  expression  of  features,  keeping 
in  view  always,  the  health  and  future  usefulness  of  the  living 
parts.  Only  practical  and  valuable  modes  will  be  taught,  and 
no  time  will  be  wasted  upon  worthless  and  obsolete  styles. 

Those  who  have  Laboratory  tools  and  appliances  should 
bring  them;  those  who  have  not,  are  advised  to  defer  purchas- 
ing till  they  arrive  at  the  college,  as  they  will  then  have  the 
aid  of  the  teachers  in  making  proper  selections.  Ample  sup- 
plies will  be  at  hand. 

Each  student  will  be  required  to  procure  and  carefully  keep 
the  tools  and  appliances  necessary  for  his  own  use,  a  list  of 
which  will  be  furnished  him  at  the  time. 

Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  manipulation  and 
management  of  the  precious  metals  with  reference  to  their 
use  for  dental  purposes. 

VII.    COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  course  of  study  it  is  the  aim  to 
make  it  such  as  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  students  and 
the  expectation  of  the  dental  profession,  and  secure  the  great- 
est benefit  to  the  public. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  graded  and  progressive  work 
promises  the  best  results  in  education. 

The  curriculum  prepared  for  this  course  embraces  a  range 
of  subjects,  the  mastery  of  which  cannot,  without  great  diffi- 
culty, and  at  least^some  superficial  work,  be  accomplished  in 
less  than  three  terms  of  six  months  each;  therefore,  to  meet 
the  necessity  involved,  the  following  schedule  of  subjects,  em- 
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bracing  a  three  years'  course,  is  presented  and  strongly  recom- 
mended : 

First  Year. — Anatomy,  Physiology,  Dissections,  General  Chemis- 
try, Prosthetic  Dentistry,  Physiological  Laboratory, — Histology. 

Second  Year, — Review  of  First  Year  Studies,  Anatomy,  Physiology^ 
General  Chemistry,  Practical  Dentistry,  Prosthetic  Dentistry,  Clinical 
Dentistry,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Dentistry,  Pathology,  Materia 
Medica,  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Third  Year. — Theory  and  Practice  of  Dentistry,  Clinical  Den- 
tistry, Pathology,  Therapeutics,  Special  Surgery,  Oral;  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children. 

At  the  middle  of  the  second  year  the  student  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  an  examination  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  General 
Chemistry  and  Prosthetic  Dentistry.  This,  if  satisfactory,  will 
be  regarded  as  final.  Prior  to  this  he  must  make  two  or  more 
satisfactory  practical  dentures,  and  also  at  this  time  present  for 
deposit  a  denture  that  shall  be  acceptable  to  the  Faculty.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  year,  in  addition  to  the  above,  an  exami- 
nation shall  be  had  upon  the  principles  of  Pathology,  Materia 
Medica,  Histology  and  Analytical  Chemistry.  During,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  third  year,  examination  will  be  had  upon  the- 
remaining  branches  of  the  course,  and  an  exhibition  of  such 
tests  of  skill  and  ability  as  the  Faculty  may  aak  will  be  re- 
quired. 

For  those  who  may  find  it  necessary  to  complete  their  course 
in  two  terms,  the  following  schedule  of  studies  has  been  pre- 
pared: 

First  Year. — Anatomy,  Physiology,  Dissections,  during  Holidays; 
General  Chemistry,  Analytical  Chemistry,  at  the  end  of  the  regxdar 
course;  Theory  and  Practice  of  Dentistry,  Prosthetic  Dentistry,  Prin- 
ciples of  Surgery,  Materia  Medica,  Physiological  Laboratory,  Histology^ 
at  the  end  of  the  regular  course. 

Second  Year. — Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Dentistry,  Clinical  Dentistry,  Special  Surgery,  Oral;  Thera- 
peutics, Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  there  will  be  an  examination^. 

preliminary,  to  entering  the  second  course,  upon  Anatomy,. 

Physiology  and  General  Chemistry,  and  a  final  examination 

upon  Analytical  Chemistry,  Prosthetic  Dentistry  and  Histology^ 
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At  the  middle  of  the  second  year  a  final  examination  will 
be  had  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  General  Chemistry  and 
Materia  Medica;  and  upon  tlie  remaining  subjects  of  the 
course  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

VIII.    AIDS  TO  INSTRUCTION. 

Valuable  additions  have  recently  been  made  of  imported 
preparations,  illustrating  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology  and 
Histology,  including  a  series  illustrating  dentition  from  infancy 
to  the  completion  of  the  process  in  the  adult,  and  the  normal 
changes  through  life  to  old  age,  and  also  illustrative  of  the 
dental  and  osseous  tissues.  Preparations,  natural  and  arti- 
ficial, greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  the  nervous  and  vascular 
systems  as  well.  The  design  is  to  make  every  practicable  ap- 
pliance in  this  direction  available. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that,  in  addition  to  the  above,  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Medical  College,  so  well  supplied  with  all  things 
necessary  for  the  medical  student,  is  rich  in  material  to  aid  the 
dentist.  The  museum  is  constantly  used  in  illustrating  lec- 
tures and  is  always  open  to  students.  The  University  Museum 
also  contains  more  than  250,000  scientific  specimens,  and  is 
accessible  to  all  who  desire  its  advantages. 

The  University  Library  is  open  daily,  ofifering  its  advan- 
tages with  more  than  2,000  volumes  of  medical  literature  to  all 
who  desire  to  use  it,  and  a  library  of  dental  science,  containing 
almost  every  known  work  on  this  speciality,  is  accessible  to 
the  students.  Those  who  can  command  the  time  may  also 
avail  themselves  of  numerous  lectures,  or  pursue  elective 
studies,  limited  only  by  their  capacity  of  appropriating  what 
is  abundantly  ofiered. 

IX.    GRADUATION. 

The  candidate  for  graduation  must  be  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  He  must  furnish  evidence  of  good  moral  character.  He 
must  have  devoted  three  years  to  the  study  of  his  profession, 
and  have  made  such  attainments  in  all  the  branches  of  the 
course  of  study  herein  indicated  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Faculty.    He  must  attend  two  full  courses  of  lectures  in  this 
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Dental  College,  and  we  recommend  that  he  attend  these  con- 
secutively. However,  one  course  in  any  other  Dental  College 
having  an  equal  or  similar  standard  of  requirements  to  this, 
will  he  accepted  as  an  equivalent  to  one  course  here.  But  all 
applicants  offering  such  an  equivalent  shall  submit  to  a  pre- 
liminary examination  at  the  option  of  the  Faculty,  A  grad- 
uate of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  may  enter 
the  Dental  College,  and  if  found  qualified,  may  graduate  after 
one  year  has  been  devoted  exclusively  to  the  study  of  Den- 
tistry. He  must  submit  to  the  Faculty  a  thesis  upon  some 
subject  of  his  course,  or  upon  some  practical  case  which  he 
shall  have  brought  to  a  successful  termination  by  his  own 
effort.  He  must  present  for  inspection  practical  operations 
prepared  by  himself  in  the  College,  and  give  evidence  of  his 
skill  and  ability  in  treating  those  derangements  which  may 
be  submitted  to  his  care.  He  must  sustain  an  examination 
satisfactory  to  the  Faculty  in'  all  the  branches'taught. 

X.    TEXT-BOOKS. 

Anatomy — Gray.  Operative  Dentistry — Taft. 

Physiology — Dalton.  Prosthetic  Dentistry— Richardson. 

Histology — Frey,  Beale.  Chemistry — Miller. 

Pathology — Wagner.  Therapeutics — Biddle. 

Dental  Pathology — Wedl.  Medical  Dictionary — Dungleson. 

Oral  Surgery — Garretson.  Dental  Dictionary — Harris. 

XI.    FEES  AND  EXPENSES. 

The  fees,  which  must  be  paid  in  advance,  are  as  follows: 
Residents  op  Michigan. — Matriculation  fee,  $10;  annual 
dues,  $20. 

Non-Rksidents. — ^Matriculation,  $25;  annual  dues,  $25. 
Graduation  Fee. — For  all  alike,  $10. 

The  admission  fee  is  paid  but  once,  and  entitles  the  student 
to  the  privileges  of  permanent  membership  in  any  department 
of  the  University.  The  annual  fee  is  paid  the  first  year,  and 
every  year  thereafter  only  while  in  attendance  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMIST. 

Ira  Austin  Armstrong,  Philip  Stanhope  Houghton, 

James  Nelson  Ayrer,  Paul  Christen  Jensen, 

Royal  Frank  Bowen,  John  Perry  K  el  ley, 

Willis  G.  Campbell,  Ph.  B.,  Robert  Fulton  Mull, 

William  Dennis  Church,  Louis  Philip  Orth, 

William  Warren  Cole,  Daniel  Edward  Osborne, 

Charles  Whatefield  Coon«,  Arthur  Sheldon  Parker, 

Byron  Francis  Dawson,  Arthur  Hubert  Vandivert, 

John  McCoy  Eaton,  Allen  Levi  Walker, 

William  E.  Finley,  Albert  Christopher  Wehrli,  Ph.  C, 

Channing  Thomas  Gage,  Frederick  Lynn  Wilson, 

Edwin  Peffers  Hawley,  Lewis  Newton  Wood. 

MINING  ENGINEER. 

H.  Throop  Morley,  E.  Fred  Wood. 

John  Charles  Quintup* 

CIVIL  ENGINEER. 

Charles  Spencer  Beadle,  Irving  Kane  Pond, 

Charles  Carroll  Brown,  Henry  Goslee  Prout, 

Charles  Sumner  Henning,  (To  be  ranked  in  class  of  187L) 

Brayton  Daniel  King,  Orlando  B.  Wheeler,  M.  A  ,  M.  S., 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE. 

Richard  Turner  Chandlee,  James  Wilfred  McKinley, 

Lorenzo  John  Locy,  Charlotte  Maria  Smith. 

BACHELOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

William  Livingstone  Axford,  Thomas  Randolph  Edwards, 

Erastus  Albert  Barnes,  Marion  Sarah  Gerls, 

Fred  Somers  Bell,  Maya  Violet  Lee, 

Michael  Henry  Brennan,  Mark  Norris, 

James  Padelford  Brown,  Charles  Gilbert  Van  Wert. 

Oren  Dunham, 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 

Henry  Winfield  Ashley,  James  David  Callahan, 

Maria  Lavinia  Blood,  Carina  B.  Campbell, 

Hubert  William  Brown,  John  Chase, 

William  Foster  Bryan,  Edmund  Adolph  Christian, 
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Frantz  Hunt  Coe, 

Chaancey  Ferris  Cook, 

Richard  Gay  de  Puy, 

Laura  Donnan, 

Fanny  Clinton  Farrand, 

Charles  Howard  Greathouse, 

William  Albert  Greeson, 

Leroy  Halsey, 

Frank  D wight  Haskell, 

George  Hempel, 

William  Gary  Hill, 

Edward  Walter  Jenney, 

Fred  Parker  Jordan, 

Frank  Day  Mead, 

MASTER  OF  ARTS. 

Edward  Playfair  Anderson,  Anson  Peter  De  Wolf,  B.  A  , 

Hubert  William  Brown,  William  Albert  Greeson, 

Benjamin  Chapman  Burt,  B.  A.,  Leroy  Halsey, 

William  Henry  Butts,  B.  A.,  Jerry  Whipple  Jenks,  B.  A. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE. 
Barclay  Tennyson  Trueblood,  B.  S., 

MASTER  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 
Frederick  William  Nichols,  B.  S. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 
William  Taylor  Jackson,  B.  D. 


Newton  McMillan, 
Jesse  Fonda  Millspaugh, 
Albert  Samuel  Pettit, 
James  Elijah  Pilcher, 
Cyrus  Augustus  Ppmeroy, 
John  Boss  Russell, 
Spencer  Ramsey  Smith, 
Kenneth  Russell  Smoot, 
John  Hubbard  Tweedy,  Jr., 
Lucius  Lincoln  Van  Slyke, 
Elmer  Randolph  Webster, 
Enoch  Clark  White, 
George  Deming  Wright. 


DOCTOR  OF  MEDICINE 

George  Preston  Allen, 
Charlotte  Allen, 
Mary  Ann  Armstrong, 
Edgar  John  Ashmore, 
Herman  Augustus  Bailey, 
Francis  L.  Bardeen, 
Joseph  Allen  Bean, 
James  Marshall  Bell, 
Charles  F.  Bennett, 
Francis  Eugene  Bortree, 
Mary  Lavinia  Briggs, 
John  Campbell, 
Lafayette  Ziba  Coman, 
Henry  Ellis  Combacker, 
Elizabeth  J.  Corbett, 


[dEFABTMENT  of  tfEDICIXE  AND  SUBGSBT.] 

Henry  Jacob  Cordier, 
William  R.  Cullen, 
John  T.  Davis, 
Helen  E.  Deane, 
Lyman  Carroll  Dexter, 
Charles  Fremont  Dight, 
Charles  Isaac  Eberle, 
Matthew  Henry  Ellis, 
Benjamin  Logan  Euans,  M.  S., 
Lewis  Alfred  Flezer, 
Edward  Lawton  Fosdick, 
Frank  Albert  Foster, 
Samuel  Degraw  Frederidc, 
Louis  C.  Fuller,  P.  C, 
Pierce  J.  Fulierton, 
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Daniel  Geib, 
"Wilbur  Gillett, 
Charles  B.  Goodrich, 
Cepha  C.  Hall, 
Ernest  Elbert  Hamilton, 
George  Austin  Harding, 
George  William  Harris, 
Charles  Everett  Hebard, 
Albert  Benjamin  Her  rick, 
Calvin  Toy  Hilliker, 
Willard  Holt, 
James  Porter  Howard, 
Frank  Johnson  Hubbard,  P.  C, 
John  Jones  Hudson, 
Luther  Holmes  Hulburd, 
Edgar  S.  Johnson,  C.  E., 
Joshua  Jones, 
Douglas  Arad  Joy,  M.  E., 
Patrick  Henry  Kiefe, 
Michael  William  Kelly, 
William  Henry  Keyes, 
George  William  King, 
Emett  Haines  Kirk, 
Reynold  Jerome.Kirkland, 
E.  Wirt  Lamoreaux, 
Fidward  Miller  Lindley, 
Mina  Logue, 
Ora  Manly, 
Albert  G.  P.  Manting, 
Hiram  M.  Martin, 
Julias  C.  McCormick, 
Thomas  Hays  McDonald, 
Alexander  McLeod, 
James  Curtis  Miller, 
Sidney  Mitchell,  Jr., 
George  A.  Munshaw, 
Virginia  C.  Murdock, 


William  Lucus  Aaron,  Att'y, 
William  Henry  Adams, 
Ethan  Belden  Allen, 
Joseph  N.  Amor,  Att'y, 


Albert  Rose  Nicholson, 
James  Patterson  Orr, 
Byron  Heston  Ovenshire, 
Henry  Clay  Paddock, 
James  Hugh  Paston, 
Louis  Michael  Plessner, 
Lanson  Henry  Recker, 
Thomas  Jefferson  Ritter, 
Frank  H.  Rorick, 
Orville  Lemon  Rowe, 
William  Edgar  Rowe, 
Mary  Adeline  Sanford, 
Ellen  Amelia  Sherman,  B.  A., 
Henry  Albert  Shurtleflf, 
Mary  Slade, 

William  Henry  Smith,  Ph.  D., 
Ralph  Tenney  Sowdon, 
Alice  Martha  Stark, 
Anna  Hall  Stewart, 
George  Washington  Stockton, 
Melvin  Watson  Taylor, 
Thomas  Elwood  Taylor,  B.  A., 
Franklin  Clark  Terrill, 
Archibald  J.  Thomson, 
Jennie  M.  Turner, 
William  M.  D.  Van  Velsor, 
Carl  Von  Ruck,  B.  S., 
Willis  Leaman  Walkley, 
Dallas  Warren, 
Eber  Kinney  Watts,  B.  S., 
Emma  Francis  Wells, 
Bion  Whelan,  B.  S., 
Thomas  Herman  Wilcox, 
Antoinette  Williams, 
W.  A.  S.  Williams, 
Franklin  William  Wilson, 
Arthur  Leland  Worden. 

BACHELOR  OF  LAW.  * 

Frank  Davis  Andrus,  M.  A.,  Att'y, 
Frederick  Charles  Arbenz, 
Edwin  Herod  Ashley,  AttVi 
William  Andrew  Ault, 


Henry  Edgar  Baker, 
GuBtave  Charles  Bartels, 
Theodore  Melzo  Bates, 
James  William  Bedel, 
Edwin  Howard  Bentley, 
Thomas  Benton  Blackwell, 
Millard  Fillmore  Blaine, 
George  Matthew  Blake,  M.  D., 
Frank  Eugene  Bliss,  C.  E.. 
James  Herbert  Blood, 
Eugene  Bodel, 

Charles  Elliott  Boston,  B.  A.,  Att'y, 
William  Logan  Brackenridge, 
William  Henri  Brown,  Att'y, 
Orville  Sanford  Brumbach,  B.  A., 
Joseph  Cornelius  Burk, 
Walter  Perry  Butler, 
Judson  Eugene  Calendar, 
Charles  Edwin  Carpenter, 
Warren  Carpenter,  Jr., 
John  Smeeton  Carter, 
William  Paulding  Caruthers, 
Livy  Chamberlin, 
Clarence  Eugene  Chapman, 
Charles  Chandler,  M.  A., 
Alphons  Richard  Claxton, 
Charles  Simoon  Cobb,  B.  S., 
John  D.  Coleman,  Att'y, 
Charles  F.  Collier, 
Homer  Hodge  Colvin,  Att'y, 
Reuben  Donaldson  Coy, 
William  J.  Crawford, 
William  Holman  Crow,  B.  S., 
William  Isaac  Cummings, 
Thomas  Daniel  Danner, 
George  Asa  Dickey,  Att'y, 
Thomas  Albert  Dickson, 
James  Frederick  Drake, 
Jude  Emmet  Dunlap, 
Frank  A.  Durban,     * 
John  Columbus  Elder, 
Joseph  Lillord  Eliiston, 
Edward  George  Embler. 


Carl  Edwin  Epler,  M.  A., 

Free  Estee, 

John  Vigers  Eustace,  Jr., 

Willis  Wirt  Fay, 

Oscar  John  Fiebing, 

Henry  Clay  Finch,  Att*y, 

Solomon  Thompson  Finch, 

John  Eugene  Fishbume, 

Frank  M.  Ford,  Atry, 

Charles  Gaylord  Fowler, 

John  Hiram  Fox, 

Willis  W.  0.  Frantz, 

Justus  Liebig  Gable, 

John  Parker  Grale, 

William  Donald  Gordon, 

Hamer  Herschel  Green, 

John  Wesley  Gregory,  Att'y, 

George  Grimm, 

Edward  Holmes  Guyer,  B.  A., 

Elmer  Jay  Hale, 

William  Tileston  Hall, 

Henry  Clay  Hanna,  Jr., 

Edward  Florence  Hays, 

William  Franklin  Hays,  Att'y, 

George  Haywood,  Jr., 

Willis  Gaylord  Hemenway,  Att*y, 

Charles  Roswell  Henry, 

Cass  E.  Herri ngton,  Att'y, 

David  Morgan  Hertzog,  Att'y, 

Eugene  Herrick  Hickernell,  Att'y, 

Arthur  Sterrett  Higgins, 

William  E.  Higgins,  M.A., 

Hugh  Matthew  Hinds, 

Shannon  Buntin  Hubbard, 

Martin  M.  Hugg, 

Benjamin  F.  Hutch  ins, 

Daniel  Carpenter  Hyde, 

Arthur  Hancock  Ingraham,  B.  A., 

Sylvester  Benjamin  Isenhart, 

Clarence  Lindley  Jacobs,  Att'y, 

Albert  Price  Johnson,  B.  A.,  Atfy, 

Asa  Giles  Judd, 

John  Perry  Kellap, 
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Edward  C.  Kelly, 

John  Justus  Kerr, 

Winfield  Scott  Kerr, 

Joseph  Morris  Kinnaird,  B.  A., 

Dana  Spalding  Lander, 

Gustav  Adolf  Laubscher, 

Charles  David  LaTourette,  Att'y, 

William  Spencer  Lee, 

Michael  John  Lehman, 

Henry  Rudisel  Lennard, 

Elbridge  Emerson  Lewis, 

Robert  Atwood  Long, 

John  Elias  Magers, 

Samuel  Maher,  Att'y, 

John  Alexander  Mansfield, 

John  McDevitt, 

Henry  McGrew, 

William  Barnard  McGrorty, 

Frank  T.  McHenry, 

Robert  Bishop  McKnight,  Att'y, 

Joseph  Rogers  McLaughlin,  B.  S., 

Robert  C.  McNamara, 

Lee  K.  Mihills, 

William  Oscar  Miller, 

Charles  J.  Monroe, 

Fritz  Morris, 

William  Erven  Myler,  Att'y, 

Henry  Wirt  Newkirk, 

Alphonso  Cain  Norton, 

Josiah  J.  Nunn, 

Emil  Nusbaumer, 

William  Harrison  Ogborn, 

Lyman  Adelbert  Orr, 

Charles  Alvin  Orth, 

Edwin  Shelby  Palmer,  Att'y,    ' 

Elmer  Alton  Palmer,  AttV, 

Lyman  De  Essa  Palmer,  Att^. 

Ralph  Phelps,  Jr., 

Winslow  Shelby  Pierce,  Jr., 

Stephen  Marion  Reynolds,  B.  A., 

Thomas  Barton  Rhodes, 

John  Evan  Richards,  B.  A., 

John'Alden  Riner, 


Henry  Fillmore  Rizer, 

James  Thompson  Robiaon, 

Alison  Crestus  Roe, 

Claiborne  Schuyler  Rolurer,  Att'y, 

Charles  Henry  Rose, 

Cyrus  Egbert  Rosenkrans, 

George  Frederick  Ross, 

Albert  Florian  Rouse,  Att'y, 

Albert  Conrad  Runkel, 

Henry  Wayne  Russell, 

Louis  Charles  Schwerdtfeger, 

John  Granville  Scouten,  B.  E., 

John  C.  Sheridan, 

Preston  Fremont  Simonda, 

Thomas  Shreve  Boyce  Slaughter, 

Adolph  Sloman, 

Clarence  W.  Smith, 

Frederick  Eustace  Smith,. 

Charles  Elliott  Solis, 

George  Washington  Somerville, 

William  Andrew  Staiey,  Att'y, 

Edwin  Forrest  Steers, 

Edward  Ives  Stimson, 

Elias  Cephas  Stone, 

James  King  Taylor, 

Otis  David  Thompson, 

William  Henry  Townsend, 

William  Squire  Turner, 

Edwin  Smith  Van  Deusen, 

George  Allen  Van  Dyke, 

Benjamin  Franklin  Wade, 

Napoleon  Wagner, 

Bryant  Walker,  B.  A.,  Atf  y, 

Henry  Gibson  Waaiy, 

Isaac  Benjamin  EaglishWard, 

Clarence  Besher  AVardle,  Att'y, 

Delos  Nicholas  Waaver, 

Lovell  Hastings  Webb, 

Melville  Stone,  B.  S., 

Charles  Edgar  Sutlon,  B.  A.,  Att'y, 

Walter  Wel^ster, 

Otway  C.  Weesner. 

Henry  Edward  Wetskopf, 
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Dudley  Morris  Wells,  Thomas  Jefferson  Wolff, 

Charles  Alvah  Widener,  Emery  Thomas  Wood, 

David  John  Williams,  Will  R.  Wooden, 

William  Henry  Williamson,  B.  S.,  Henry  Madison  Woodford,  B.  A., 

Louie  Barney  Winsor,  George  William  Wurzell, 

William  Seaburn  Wise,  John  Otto  Zabel. 

Charles  A.  Withey,  Att'y, 

DOCTOR  OF  MEDICINE  [homceopathic  medical  college.] 


Alvin  Byron  Allyn, 
Archibald  Herbert  Babccck, 
John  Coolidge, 
Elijah  Nash  Cooper, 
Jabez  Percy  Dake,  Jr., 
John  H.  DeMay, 
John  Wesley  Dill, 
Mary  Tanner  Dill, 
Anna  E.  P.  Eastman, 
James  Henry  Enloe, 
Peter  Erb, 
Lottie  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald, 


Leonard  Edwin  Gallup, 
Oscar  Samuel  Hartson, 
Albert  Lodge, 
Edward  Augustus  Lodge, 
Daniel  A.  McLachlan, 
Charles  Osborne  Padley, 
Elise  Jane  Ray, 
Eugene  Clarence  Story, 
Charles  Morton  Waelder, 
Aaron  Robert  Wheeler, 
Amos  Hiram  Winslow, 
James  Craven  Wood. 


Phebe  Ann  French, 

DOCTOR  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY. 


David  M.  Cattell, 
William  Henry  Dorrance, 
Frank  Oscar  Gilbert, 
Clark  Lowell  Gregory, 
Herbert  Frank  Harvey, 
George  Thomas  HigginF, 
James  Henry  Kennicott, 
Edwin  Jacob  Lilly, 


Henry  Bristor  Orr, 
Howard  Treat  Sackett, 
Samuel  Bartlett  Short, 
E.  Frank  Sites, 
Frank  H.  Waldron, 
Cory  don  La  Ford  Wall, 
Frank  B.  Wells. 


HONORARY  DEGREES. 


DOCTOR  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY. 
John  W.  Finch. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS. 
William  H.  Barnum. 

DOCTOR  OF  LAW. 
Marshall  Davis  Ewell,LL.  B., 
Lewis  Ransom  Fiske,  D.  D.         ^ 


THE  FACULTY 


OF  THB  DEPARTMENT  OF 


Literature,  Scieace  and  The  Arts. 


^ 


JAMES  B.  ANGELL,  LL.  D., 

PRB8IDENT. 

Rbv.  GEORGE  P.  WILT#IAMS,  LL.  D., 
HENRY  S.  FRIEZE,  LL.  D., 

BEAN  OP  THB  FACULTY. 

EDWARD  OLNEY,  LL.  D., 

CHARLES  K.  ADAMS.  LL.  D., 

Rev.  benjamin  F.  COCKEfe,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

ALBERT  B.  PRESCOTT,  M.  D., 

Rev.  MARTIN  L.  D'OOGE,  Ph.  D., 

GEORGE  8.  MORRIS.  M.  A., 

CHARLES  E.  GREENE,  M.  A.,  C.  E., 

MOSES  COIT  TYLER,  LL.  D., 

WILLIAM  H.  PETTEE.  M.  A., 

JOHN  W.  LANGLEY,  S.  B.,  M.  D., 

W.  L.  B.  JENNEY,  C.  E., 

MARK  W.  HARRINGTON,  M.  A., 

JOSEPH  B.  STEERE,  Ph.  D., 

EDWARD  L.  WALTER,  Ph.  D., 

ALEXANDER  WINCHELL,  LL.  D., 

WILLIAM  H.  PAYNE,  M.  A., 

CHARLES  K.  WEAD,  M.  A., 

ALBERT  H.  PATTENGILL,  M.  A., 

JOSEPH  B.  DAVIS,  C.  E., 

WOOSTER  W.  BEMAN,  M.  A., 

ISAAC  N.  DEMMON,  M.  A., 

CHARLES  N.  JONES,  B.  A., 

PRESTON  B.  ROSE,  M.  D., 

ELISHA  JONES,  M.  A., 

Rev.  RICHARD  HUDSON,  M.  A., 

VOLNEY  M.  SPALDING,  M.  A., 

P.  R.  B.  DePONT,  B.  a.,  B.  S., 

CHARLES  S.  DENISON,  C.  E.,  M.  S., 

ALFRED  HENNEQUIN,  M.  A., 

CALVIN  THOMAS,  M.  A., 

OTIS  C.  JOHNSON,  M.  A., 

LOUISA  R.  STOWELL,  M.  S. 

BYRON  W.  CHEEVER,  M.  A..  M.  D. 


STUDENTS. 


RESIDENT  GRADUATES. 


Nams.  RssmEHCi. 

Albert  Erastus  Barnes,  Ph.  B.,       Univertily  of  Michigan,  Owoeso. 
Joseph  Irving  Bates,  B.  A.,  University  of  Toronto,  Woodstock, On t. 

W.  Wadsworth  Burt,  B.  A.,  Univenity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Charles  Howard  Greathoa8e,B.  A.,  r/nttr^nis^o/ificftt^n,  Ann  Arbor. 
Horace  Holmes,  C.  E.,  ^  Univernty  of  Michigan,  Peru,  111. 

George  Washington  Lilly,  B.  A.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Unii^y,  London,  O. 
Franc  M.  Martin,  M.  A.,  Ja.  WesUyanUniveraily,  Mt.  Union,  la. 

Jabez  Montgomery,  M.  S.,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Joseph  Wilson  Parker,  B.  A.,       Earlham  College,  Belvidere,N.C. 

University  of  Chicago,    Cassopolis. 

Purdue  University,        Lafayette,  Ind. 
Barclay  Tennyson  Trueblood,M.S.  C/nio^n/2(  of  Michigan,  Hadley,  Mo. 
Frank  A.  Wadleigh,  B.  S  ,  Iowa  State  University,    Clinton,  la. 


Alfred  Bennett  Price,  M.  A., 
Gailford  L.  Spencer,  B.  S., 


CANDIDATES  FOR  DEGREES. 


Kami. 

Degree. 

Courser. 

Residbnck. 

Edgar  J.  Adams, 

B.L. 

5  2-5 

Ionia. 

Hattie  E.  Ailes, 

B.  L.  (L.) 

• 

Ann  Arbor, 

Horace  Clement  Alexander, 

B.S. 

'4  4-5 

Sterling,  lU, 

Frank  Gates  Allen, 

B.  A. 

13 

Aurora,  lU. 

Josiah  Little  Ambrose, 

Ph.  B. 

4S1-5 

Chicago,  III. 

Harry  Stoddard  Ames, 

B.A. 

Flint, 

Mattie  Elizabeth  Arnold, 

Ph.  B. 

17  2-5 

Detroit. 

Edward  Austin, 

B.S. 

BatUe  Creek, 

Note.— For  descriptions  of  the  requirements  for  the  various  degrees,  see  pp.  60-65. 
The  figures  set  against  a  student's  name  indicate  the  number  of  Full  Courses  (taken 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  current  academic  3'ear,  1879-80),  which  he  has  completed 
without  conditions.  By  a  Full  Course  is  meant  the  equivalent  of  five  cxerdses  a  week 
during  a  semester. 


Name. 
Howard  Ayers, 
John  AyerSy 

Franklin  Cory  don  Bailey, 
Haiti e  May  Bailey, 
l^adie  Bailey, 
Julian  William  Baird, 
Frank  Elisha  Baker, 
Louise  Jewett  Ball, 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Bangs, 
Edmund  Herbert  Barmore, 
Edward  Arthur  Barnes, 
Orlando  Fleming  Barnes, 
Marienne  Bary, 
8.  Willard  Beakes, 
Junius  Emery  Beal, 
8amuel  Floyd  Beaumont, 
Julia  Randolph  Bell, 
Charles  William  Belser, 
Emily  Augusta  Benn, 
Brayton  Seeley  Bennett, 
John  W.  Bennett, 
Edward  McElroy  Benson, 
Lillian  Margaret  Berkey, 
Lafayette  Seavey  Berry, 
Fred  Betts, 

Ouy  Maynard  Bigelow, 
Charles  Hoge  Black, 
Jane  Carr  Bliss, 
Oeoi^e  Webster  Borden, 
Frank  Pardee  Bough  ton, 
Willis  Bough  ton, 
Edward  Henry  Bowman, 
Arthur  A.  Boyer, 
Charles  Taylor  Brace, 
Henry  Hall  Bradley, 
William  Clarence  Braisted, 
Merle  Amos  Breed, 
William  Henry  Brenton, 
John  Marion  Brewer, 
Willard  Irving  Brigham, 
Fred  Ernest  Britten, 
Benjamin  Pitcher  Brodie, 


STUDENTS. 

ri6 

Dbgbek. 

C0CB8ES. 

Residbnce. 

B.S. 

Fcrt  Smith,  Ark. 

M.E. 

201-6 

Fart  Smith,  Ark. 

B.S. 

7 

Ann  Arbor. 

B.  L. 

6  1-5 

Grand  Bapids, 

B.  L.  (L) 

Fulton,  Mo, 

B.A. 

7  1-5 

Jackson. 

B.A. 

6  4-5 

Goshen,  Ind. 

B.A. 

Ann  Arbor. 

B.  A. 

9  4-5 

Ottawa,  111. 

B.S. 

2  3-5 

JeffersonvUU,  fnd. 

B.  .A. 

Lansing. 

B.A. 

15  1-5 

Lansing. 

B.A. 

Detroit. 

B.  A. 

4  4-5 

Bloomingburg,  N.  Y, 

B.  L.  (L.) 

7  3-6 

Ann  Arbor. 

M.E. 

17 

Peru,  Ind. 

B.A. 

Ann  Arbor. 

B.A. 

Ann  Arbor. 

B.A. 

East  Saginaw. 

B.A. 

6 

Salem. 

B.A. 

Ann  Arbor. 

B.A. 

6  2-5 

Detroit. 

B.A. 

6  2-5 

Grand  Rapids. 

B.  L.  (L.) 

Prairieville,  111. 

B.  A. 

2  4-5 

HilUdaU. 

B.  A. 

13  3-5 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.A. 

Detroit. 

B.  A. 

Grand  Rapids. 

B.A. 

17  4-5 

Ann  Arbor.  • 

B.A. 

13  3-6 

BaUle  Creek. 

B.A. 

10  3-5 

Princeton,  JU. 

B.A. 

13 

Saint  Charles,  JiL 

B.A. 

Walla  Walla,  W.  T. 

B.A. 

10  .V5 

Leavenworth,  Knn. 

B.A. 

Algansee. 

B.  L.  (L.) 

Ann  Arbor. 

B.A. 

5  1-5 

Ypsilanti. 

B.S. 

Petersburg,  ind. 

B.A. 

18  4-5 

Romeo. 

B.A. 

Grand  Rapids. 

B.  A. 

Ann  Arbor. 

B.A. 

2  4-5 

Detroit. 
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Namb. 

Addison  Makepeace  Brown, 
Austin  Howard  Brown,  Jr., 
Edward  Miles  Brown, 
Edwin  Newton  Brown, 
George  Alfred  Brown, 
Randolph  Willis  Brown, 
Walter  Seymour  Brown, 
Claude  Robinson  Buchanan, 
Edward  Henry  Bull, 
Isaac  Howard  Bullock,* 
Ada  Bunnell, 
Arthur  William  Burnett, 
Henry  James  Butler, 
William  Byron  Oady, 
Charles  Hotchkiss  Campbell, 
Douglas  Houghton  Campbell, 
George  Noble  Carman, 
Charles  Gilbert  Chaddock, 
Samuel  Chandler, 
Florence  Charles, 
Clarence  Herbert  Childs, 
John  Charles  Chynoweth, 
William  Matthew^,  Clapp, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Clark, 
Will  George  Clark, 
Thomas  Cowgill  Clayton, 
Caroline  Clements, 
William  Lawrence  Clements, 
Ellen  L.  Clothier, 
Charles  Lewis  Coffin, 
Fred  G.  Coldren, 
Edwin  Locke  Cole, 
Festus  Clark  Cole, 
Sumner  Collins, 
Kate  Ellis  Coman, 
John  Josiah  Comstock, 
William  Wilson  Cook, 
Roger  William  Cooley, 
Ismena  Cramer, 
Isaiah  Reed  Crossette, 


STUDENTS. 

Dkorkb. 

Courses. 

Rbbidsxcb. 

B.A. 

Schoolcraft. 

B.S. 

Jndianapolis,  Ind. 

Pu.  B. 

18  4-5 

Schoolcrafl, 

B.A. 

13-6 

Mcuon, 

C.  E. 

12  3-5 

Ann  Arbor. 

C.E. 

10  3-5 

Roche$ter,  Minn. 

B.S. 

5 

Ann  Arbor. 

B.A. 

12  1-5 

Grand  Rapids. 

B.  L.  (L.) 

0  2-5 

OUavra,  111. 

B.A. 

231-5 

Kelton,  Penn. 

B.S. 

5  4-5 

Bay  City, 

B.  A. 

214-5 

Detroit. 

B.A. 

8  1-5 

LionviUe,  Penn. 

B.  L.  (L.) 

0  4-5 

Ann  Arbor. 

Ph.B. 

19 

Detroit. 

B.  L.  (L.) 

0  45 

Detroit. 

B.A. 

14  1-5 

Ann  Arbor. 

B.  L.  (L.) 

Jonesmlle. 

B.A. 

12  2-5 

Saint  Joseph. 

B.  L. 

Sioux  OUy,  la. 

B.  L.  (L.) 

8  4-5 

Fort  Dodge,  la. 

B.S. 

5 

Greenland. 

B.  S. 

3  4-5 

Detroit. 

B.L. 

G 

Flint 

B.S. 

Wattaburg,  Penn. 

B.A. 

Ann  Arbor. 

B.A. 

Ann  Arbor, 

B.S. 

4  2-5 

Ann  Arbor. 

B.L. 

19  4-5 

Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

B.S. 

8  4-5 

Sandusky,  0. 

B.A. 

0  4-5 

Northville. 

B.  L. 

6  1-5 

Ann  Arbor. 

Ph.B. 

12 

Ann  Arbor. 

B.A. 

6 

Macon. 

Ph.B. 

20 

Hanover,  0. 

B.A. 

Colona,  III. 

B.A. 

16  2-5 

HUlsdMe. 

B.  L. 

4  3-5 

Decorah,  la. 

Ph.B. 

19 

Ann  Arbor. 

B.A. 

13 

Three  Rivers. 

*  Deceased. 
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Name.  ' 

DflORBe,            ( 

COURSKS. 

Residbnce. 

Lewis  Franklin  Culver, 

B.  A. 

181-5 

Quincif, 

Mittie  May  Curtis, 

B.  L.  (L.) 

5  2-5 

Ann  Arbor. 

George  Brown  Daniels, 

B.A. 

12  4-5 

Grand  Rapids, 

Eliza  Darling, 

Ph.B. 

13  1-5 

LdporUt  Ind. 

Frederick  William  Davenporl 

t,  B.  L.  (L.) 

7  2-5 

Eureka,  111. 

Edward  Sweat  Davis, 

C.E. 

16  3-5 

Waxahatchi€f  Texas. 

Mary  W.  Dawson, 

B.A. 

5  1-5 

Fontiac. 

John  Philander  Delphey, 

B.  L.  (L.) 

6  3-5 

Erie. 

George  Alonzo  Derby, 

B.S. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Benjamin  Leonard  D'Ooge, 

B.A. 

10  4-5 

• 

Grand  Rapids* 

John  William  Dorst, 

C.E. 

12  1-5 

Detroit. 

Benjamin  Douglas, 

B.S. 

6 

Detroit. 

Charles  Levi  Dubuar, 

B.A. 

18  3-5 

Northville. 

Evered  Curtis  Dudley, 

B.A. 

Grand  Rapids. 

Bethune  Duffleld, 

B.A, 

Detroit. 

James  Czar  Dunning, 

B.  L.  (L.) 

Paw  Paw. 

Charles  Howard  Durham, 

B.A. 

6  2-5 

Ravenna,  0. 

Ellen  Eastman, 

B.  L..  (L.) 

7 

Flint. 

Arthur  Dunning  Eddy, 

B.L. 

East  Saginaw. 

Malcolm  Wood  worth  Edgar, 

B.  L.  (L.) 

7  4-5 

Flushing. 

Edmund  West  Eede, 

B.S. 

Kingsville,  Ont. 

Joseph  Washington  Errant, 

B.A. 

Chicago,  lU. 

George  M.  Llewellyn  Erwin, 

B.A. 

Southfield. 

John  Thomas  Ewing, 

B.A. 

21 

Jonia. 

Jane  Eyer, 

B.A. 

12  2-5 

Chicago,  111. 

Edmund  Elwood  Fall, 

B.  A. 

Walla  Walla,  W.  T. 

Katharine  Eliza  Farrand, 

B.  L.  (L.) 

Laporle,  Ind. 

William  Edward  Fen  wick. 

B.  L.  (L.) 

935 

Detroit. 

George  Lee  Fisher, 

C.E. 

18 

Fontiac. 

Henry  Allen  Fitzsimmons, 

B.A. 

6 

Reading. 

William  W.  Follett, 

B.S. 

7  4-5 

Newfane,  N.  Y. 

Duane  Edwin  Fox, 

B.A. 

13  4-5 

Grand  Rapids. 

Allan  Howard  Frazer, 

Ph.B. 

13 

Detroit. 

Maurice  Pixlciy  French, 

B.  L.  (L.) 

6  3-5 

MUwaukee,  Wis. 

Jay  Fuller, 

Ph.B. 

19  4-5 

Buchanan, 

James  Frederic  Gallaher, 

B.A. 

5  4-5 

MiUsdaU. 

Margaret  Grace  Garvey, 

B.  L.  (L.) 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Walter  Brown  Garvin, 

B.A. 

Weston,  Mo. 

Don  Alonzo  Garwood, 

B.A. 

15  2-5 

Cassopolis. 

Anna  Bordwell  Gelston, 

Ph.  B. 

12  2-5 

Ann  Arbor. 

Arthur  Mills  Gelston, 

B.A. 

71-6 

Ann  Arbor. 

James  Chester  Gibbs, 

B.A. 

Kalamatoo, 
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Namb. 

DlQREB. 

OOUBSU. 

Residence. 

Frank  Herbert  Gilbert, 

B.  L.  (L.) 

ZanesvilU,  0, 

Marcia  Gilmore, 

B.  L.  (L.) 

7 

Denver,  Col. 

Fred  Harris  Goff, 

Pn.B. 

14 

Cleveland,  0. 

Charles  Watson  Goodrich, 

B.A. 

12  2-5 

Milwaukee,  flu. 

Mary  Henrietta  Graham, 

Pn.B. 

19  2-5 

Ann  Arb0r. 

William  Herbert  Graham, 

B.A. 

6  4-5 

Orand  Rapidi. 

John  Henry  Grant, 

B.A. 

6  3-5 

Burlington,  Ind. 

Henry  Ballard  Graves,    ^ 

B.  L.  (L.) 

5  3-5 

Battle  Creek, 

Ralph  Gray, 

B.A. 

Marysville. 

Robert  Toms  Gray, 

B.  L.  (L.) 

6  4-5 

Detroit. 

John  Alexander  Green, 

B.  A. 

19 

Austin,  Texan. 

Thomas  C.  Greene, 

Ph.  B. 

214-5 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

Effie  Griffith, 

B.A. 

5 

Greenville. 

Nat  Gunter, 

Ph.  B. 

6 

Sherman,  Texas, 

Frederick  James  Gurney, 

B.A. 

20  2-5 

Chicago,  lU. 

P.  Brndshaw  Haid, 

B.A. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Norman  Washington  Haire, 

B.A. 

19 

Leslie. 

Albert  Barlow  Hale, 

B.A. 

6  2-5 

Chicago. 

Arthur  Gillespie  Hall, 

B.A. 

14  2-5 

Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Ferdinand  Hall, 

B.S. 

335 

Westfield,  N.  Y. 

Sarah  G.  Hamilton, 

B.  L.  (L ) 

6  3-5 

Jacksonville,  III. 

Will  Washington  Han  nan. 

B.A. 

19 

Dowagiac. 

Mary  Lucy  Hardin?, 

B.  L.  (L.) 

6  2-5 

Detroit. 

K.  D.  Harger, 

B.S. 

Pontiac, 

Linda  Enos  Harris, 

B.  L. 

Laporte,  Ind. 

James  AVilliam  Harsha, 

B.A. 

Circleville,  0. 

Elnathan  Pierce  Hathaway, 

B.L. 

Ottawa,  lit. 

John  Evangel  us  Hathaway, 

B.S. 

10  3-5 

MUwaukee,  Wis. 

Henry  William  Hawley, 

B.  L.  (L.) 

Fort  Dodge,  Ja. 

ThomaM  Lorenzo  Heaton, 

B.L. 

20  4-5 

Potsdam,  X.  Y. 

Mary  Hegeler, 

B.S. 

9  2-5 

LasaUe,  111. 

William  Helmle, 

B.A. 

19 

Springfield,  111. 

Carrie  D.  Henderson, 

B.A. 

Pontiac. 

Annie  May  Herdman, 

B.  L.  (L.) 

ZanesviUe,  0. 

James  Byron  Herrick, 

B.A. 

6 

Oak  Park,  IIL 

William  Simon  Hill, 

B.A. 

12  2-5 

Ann  Arbor. 

Laura  Hills, 

B.  L.  (L.) 

6  2-5 

Chicago,  111. 

£.  Harold  Hilton, 

B.A. 

10  2-5 

Ann  Arbor. 

John  Flavel  Hinman, 

B.A. 

9 

Battle  Creek. 

Norman  Dwight  Hinsdale, 

B.A. 

Ottawa,  lU. 

Charles  Wellman  Hitchcock, 

B.A. 

221-5 

Kalamazoo. 

Edward  Bailey  Hitchcock, 

B.S. 

3  1-5 

Ann  Arbor, 

Kamb. 
Frank  Heywood  Hodder, 
Herbert  AugusUis  Hodge, 
Charles  H.  Hodges, 
William  H^nry  Honey, 
David  E.  Hoover, 
Maurice  Major  Houseman. 
Abbie  Euretta  Howe, 
James  Edward  Hunt, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Hunt, 
Ormond  Fremont  Hunt, 
Wetmore  Hunt, 
Ledru  Roll  in  Hunter, 
Charles  Hutchinson, 
Louis  Howard  Hyde, 
Jesse  Allen  Icenhour, 
Charles  Edward  Ilsley, 
Edward  Israel, 
Annie  Delight  Jackson, 
John  Henry  Jennings, 
Francis  Joseph  Jennison, 
Frank  Arthur  Johnson, 
William  Robert  Johnson, 
Collins  Hickey  Johnston, 
William  Kemper  Jones, 
Alexander  Edward  Kastl, 
Willard  Franklin  Keeney, 
John  Kelly,  Jr., 
DeForest  Kendall, 
Annie  Marie  Kimball, 
Howard  Hannibal  Kimball, 
William  C.  King, 
Homer  Hitchcock  Kingsley, 
Charles  Hannibal  Kumler, 
James  R.  Laing, 
George  Anthony  I^ederle, 
Frank  Bruce  Leland, 
Jeptha  Elmer  Lemon, 
W.  Leigh  Liggett, 
Clarence  Ashley  Lightner, 
William  Albect  Locy, 
Peter  Burr  Loomis,  Jr., 
William  Leonard  Lovekn  J, 
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DiGREB. 
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Resxdbxcs. 

B.  L.  (L.) 

Aurora,  IlL 

B.  L. 

131^ 

Concord. 

B.  8. 

2  3-5 

Detroit. 

B.  A. 

20 

YpeUan^. 

C.E. 

12  3-5 

Ionia. 

Ph.  B. 

14  4-5 

Grand  Rapida. 

B.A. 

112-5 

Ypsilanti. 

B.  A. 

19 

Toledo,  0. 

B.  L.  (L.) 

Ann  Arbor. 

B.A. 

13  2-5 

Ann  Arbor. 

Ph.  B. 

14 

Detroit. 

B.A. 

18  2-5 

SotUh  Lyon. 

Ph.B. 

14 

Ceresco. 

B.  L.  (L.) 

5  1-5 

JolUt,  111. 

B.  L.  (L.) 

2  3-5 

Columbiana,  0. 

B.  L.  (L.) 

6  2-5 

Milwaukee,  WU. 

B.A. 

16  3-5 

Kalamazoo. 

B.L. 

Wood  River,  Xeb. 

B.A. 

Fenton. 

B.A. 

Detroit.            # 

B.A. 

17 

Ann  Arbor. 

B.A. 

Steubenville,  0. 

B.A. 

12  2-5 

Detroit. 

B.A. 

20  3-5 

Grand  Rapidt. 

B.  8. 

Detroit. 

B.A. 

Grand  Rapid*. 

B.A. 

13  3-5 

Detroit. 

B.A. 

1 

Terre  Haule,  bid. 

B.A. 

6  1-5 

Grand  Rapid*. 

B.8. 

6  1-5 

Columbuf,  0, 

B.  8. 

WatrouwHU. 

B.A. 

13  3-5 

Kalamazoo. 

B.A.. 

12  2-5 

Dayton,  0. 

B.S. 

20  4-5 

Ann  Arbor. 

C.E. 

8  3-5 

Detroit. 

B.A. 

6  4-5 

Byron. 

B.A. 

Ann  Arbor. 

B.A. 

131-5 

Detroit. 

B.A. 

6  3-5 

DetroiL 

B.S. 

n  ?-5 

Flint. 

B.A. 

18  lo 

Jakiin. 

B.L. 

51-6 

Golden,  Col. 
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Deobee. 

Courses. 

RESroBNCB. 

Florence  May  Lyon, 

B.  L. 

ifedina,  N.  F. 

Edward  Frederick  Mack, 

B.  S. 

3  1-5 

Ann  Arbor. 

David  Mackenzie, 

B.A. 

15 

Detroit. 

Henry  Symee  Mahon, 

B.  L.  (L.) 

6  4-5 

Ann  Arbor. 

William  L'FiBtrange  Mahon, 

B.  L.  (L.) 

4  3-5 

Ann  Arbor. 

Frank  Chittenden  Mandell, 

B.A. 

12  3-5 

Detroit. 

Henry  Addison  Mandell, 

B.  L.  (I^.) 

Detroit. 

Alma  Mansfield, 

B.A. 

113-5 

Ann  Arbor. 

William  Elmore  Martin, 

B.  L.  (L.) 

6  1-5 

MUwaukee,  Wis. 

Willis  Corydon  Marsh, 

B.  L.  (L.) 

Decorah,  la. 

Elford  Randolph  McCormick 

,   B.  L. 

East  Saginaw. 

Flora  McDonald, 

B.A. 

Ann  Arbor. 

William  Hunter  McEwan, 

B.S. 

(J  3-5 

Bay  Cfity. 

Charles  King  McGee, 

B.A. 

18  4-5 

Jackson. 

Andrew  C.  McLaughlin, 

B.A. 

5  4-5 

Muskegon. 

John  Alexander  McLennan, 

B.A. 

Lapeer. 

Charles  McMurry, 

B.A. 

7  2-5 

Normal^  lU. 

Frank  McNamara, 

Ph.B. 

13  2-5 

Lapeer. 

William  Clayton  Miller, 

C.E. 

12  3-5 

Marquette. 

Charles  Sumner  Mitchell, 

Ph.B. 

18  4-5 

Saint  Cloudy  Minn. 

Williaift  Hosmer  Mitchell, 

B.A. 

6  4-5 

Port  Huron. 

John  Morris,  Jr., 

B.A. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Robert  Graves  Morrow, 

B.  L.  (L.) 

Niles. 

Maggie  Morton, 

B.A. 

12  1-5 

Ann  Arbor. 

Henry  Elmer  Moselev, 

B.A. 

Grand  Rapids. 

John  Joseph  Alonzo  Murphey,  B.  A. 

La  Grange,  lU. 

Harry  M.  Musgrave, 

B.A. 

6 

CharlotU. 

Eugene  C.  Nardin, 

Ph.B. 

7  2-5 

Belle  Branch. 

David  Sealy  Naugle, 

B.  A. 

1 

Beaver  FaUs,  Penn. 

Thomas  Azro  Noftzger, 

B.  L.  (L.) 

4 

North  Manchester,  Ind. 

James  Hill  Norton, 

B.L. 

7  4-5 

Brimfield,  Mass. 

Leroy  Stephen  Norton, 

Ph.  B. 

17  3-5 

Ann  Arbor. 

M.  Estelle  Norton, 

B.A. 

13 

Ann  Arbor. 

RoUo  Blakesly  Oglesbee, 

B.  L.  (L.) 

3  3-5 

Plymouth,  Ind. 

Harry  Garnsey  Oh  Is, 

B.  L.  (L ) 

Hinsdale,  lU. 

William  James  Olcott, 

B.  L.  (L.) 

Ishpeming, 

Amy  Alice  Orcutt, 

B.S. 

Ann  Arbor. 

m 

Horace  Mann  Oren, 

B.A. 

11 

Miami,  Ind. 

Frank  Lincoln  Osbom, 

B.A. 

6  4-5 

Tecumssh. 

Henry  Putnam  Page, 

B.A. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Edward  Brooks  Palmer, 

B.S. 

Grand  Blanc. 

Deloe  Leonard  Parker, 

Ph.B. 

9  1-5 

Marine  City. 
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1 

Naxv. 

Deohsk. 

C0UB8E8. 

Rbsidbkcb. 

Carrie  Cook  Parrish, 

B.A. 

18  2-5 

Ann  Arbor. 

Frederick  Pynsent  Partridge, 

B.A. 

7  4-5 

Flint. 

Isaac  Newton  Payne, 

B.  A. 

0 

Fart  ainton,  0. 

John  William  Payne, 

B.8. 

Fort  ainton,  0. 

Theodore  Wing  Peers, 

B.  L.  (L.) 

Collinsmlle,  lU. 

Herbert  Maury  Pelham, 

Ph.B. 

12 

Flymoulh. 

Moss  Kent  Perkins, 

B.A. 

13 

Ann  Arbor. 

Willard  Fountain  Pett, 

B.A. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Willis  Edgar  Phinney, 

B.S. 

Coldwater. 

Samuel  J.  Piatt, 

B.A. 

East  Saginaw. 

Allen  Bartlit  Pond, 

B.A, 

18  3-5 

Ann  Arbor. 

Alden  Rowland  Potter, 

B.A. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Albert  Jay  Potter, 

B.A. 

22  1-5 

Nilea. 

Carrie  Ellen  Preston, 

B.A. 

Detroit. 

Stella  Prince, 

B.A. 

19  1-5 

Jacksonville,  III. 

Reinhardt  Rahr, 

B.S. 

32  5 

Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Ida  May  Kedson, 

B.A. 

East  Saginaw. 

Charles  John  Reed, 

B.A. 

6  3-5 

Morris,  III. 

Frank  Fremont  Reed, 

B.A. 

181-5 

Ann  Arbor. 

John  Oren  Reed, 

B.  L.  (L.) 

Mount  Summit,  0 

Jacob  Els  worth  Reighard, 

B.  L.  (L.) 

7  2-5 

Laporie,  Ind, 

Rowland  Henry  Rerick, 

B.S. 

14 

La  Grange,  Ind. 

Henry  Slade  Richards, 

Pn.B. 

19 

Faw  Faw 

HsLiry  Chase  Richardson, 

B.A. 

10 

Frinceton,  III. 

James  Albert  Ridenour, 

B.A. 

Toledo,  0. 

Eugene  V.  Riker, 

B.A. 

Fenion. 

William  Douglas  Robbins, 

B.A. 

6  4-5 

Tecumseh. 

Fred  Austin  Robinson, 

B.A. 

6  3-5 

DetroU. 

Edward  Adolphus  Rosenthal, 

B.A. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Frank  Atherton  Ross, 

B.  L.  (L.) 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Thornton  William  Sargent, 

B.A. 

3  1-5 

Fiketon,  0. 

Frank  Peck  Satterlee, 

M.  £. 

193^ 

Birmingham. 

Louis  Sax, 

B.A. 

14  4^ 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Alfred  Schanz, 

B.A. 

Detroit. 

Stuart  Niblo  Schermerhorn, 

B.A. 

13  3-5 

Grand  Rapids. 

William  F.  Schirmer, 

B.  A. 

East  Saginaw. 

Samuel  Balsom  Schoyer, 

B.A. 

4  3-5 

F'Utsbutgh,  Fa. 

John  Giles  Schurtz, 

B.A. 

13  4-5 

WkiU  Figeon. 

Mabel  Ethel wyn  Schuyler, 

B.A. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Orielle  Schuyler, 

B.A. 

10  3-5 

Ann  Arbor. 

Wilfrid  Hamilton  Schuyler, 

B.  L.  (L.) 

63-5 

Ann  Arbor* 

Job  Hart  Scott, 
I 

B.A. 

12 

Brighton. 

129 
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Dbgrek. 

COUBBES. 

KSSIDENXK. 

Osman  Cooley  Seelye, 

B.A. 

17  3-5 

A^n  A  rbor. 

Clarence  William  Sessions, 

Pii.  B. 

13  2-5 

Jonia. 

I^vi  Franklin  Shaw  * 

B.  A. 

•> 

Cheboygan. 

Henry  Gray  Sherrard, 

B.  A. 

7  1-5 

Teeumseh. 

Edwin  Stanton  Sherrill, 

B.A. 

18  4-5 

DetroiL 

Bowen  Wisner  Shoemaker, 

B.  A. 

6  2-5 

Jackson. 

*  Carman  Newcomb  Smith, 

B.  L.  (L.) 

Independence,  la^ 

Edwin  Norton  Smith, 

B.  A. 

Romeo, 

Joseph  AVarren  Smitli, 

B.A. 

22  3  5 

Eaton  Rapids. 

George  Perren  Soyer, 

B.  I.. 

East  Saginaw. 

Hinton  Ellsworth  Spalding, 

B.A. 

7  1-5 

GallipoliSy  0. 

Henry  Hall  Spent-er, 

B.A. 

6  1-5 

Richland. 

John  Jacob  Spencer, 

B.S. 

East  Saginaw. 

Nellie  Abby  Stanley, 

B.A. 

12  1-5 

Ann  Arbor. 

George  Walter  Staple, 

B.  A. 

0  3-5 

Cleveland,  0. 

Frances  Odell  Stebbins, 

B.L. 

Sheridan,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  Kissel  Stimson, 

B.  L.  (L.) 

DttroxL 

Samuel  Marston  Stocker. 

Pir.  B. 

19  4-5 

Muscatine,  Ja^ 

Adelbert  C.  Story, 

B.  L.  (L.) 

7  2-5 

Greenville. 

William  Streeter, 

B.A. 

6  4-5 

Quincy. 

Jennie  Sweetser, 

B.  A. 

Port  Huron, 

Thomas  Carlyle  Tate, 

Pii.  B. 

12  2-5 

Keokuk,  la. 

Aim  on  Nicholas  Taylor, 

B.A. 

6 

Portland,  N.  Y, 

David  Gray  T*iylor, 

B.A. 

FerUon. 

Harriet  B.  Taylor, 

B.  A. 

12  4-5 

Almonl. 

0 

Charles  Edward  Temple, 

B.A. 

4-5 

Grand  Rapids. 

• 

Frank  Taylor  Terry, 

B.  A. 

12  1-5 

Milwaukee,  Wis, 

Jefferson, Ray  Thomas, 

B.S. 

212-5 

NorthlPlains. 

Malcolm  Parker  Thomas, 

B.A. 

19  1-5 

Schoolcraft, 

James  McKean  Thompson, 

B.A. 

Dexter. 

William  Mann  Thompson, 

Ph.  B 

13  4-5 

Jackson. 

Anna  Louise  Tindall, 

B.L. 

(»  2-5 

Fli)U. 

Charles  Watson  Tinsman, 

B.A. 

(J  2-5 

Romeo. 

Homer  Ellsworth  Tinsman, 

B.A. 

Romeo. 

Charles  Arnette  Towne, 

Ph.  B. 

11  1-5 

Spring  Lake. 

Fred  Murraie  Townsend, 

B.A. 

14  3-5 

Coldwater. 

Charles  Wellington  Tufts, 

B.A. 

21  3-5 

J^slie, 

Joel  Claverly  Tyler, 

B.A. 

Kalamazoo. 

Stewart  Orson  Van  DeMark, 

B.  L.  (L.) 

Ann  Arbor. 

Kitiie  Van  H.irlingen,      ^ 

B.  L.  (L.) 

Ann  Arbor. 

•Deceased. 
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Namb. 

Alice  Van  Hooseot 
Lydia  J.  Van  Housen, 
Willard  D.  Van  Tuyle, 
Ghristine  Louise  Voi^, 
Byron  Sylvester  Waite, 
Fernando  Arthur  Walker, 
Isaac  Osborne  Walker, 


B.  A. 
B.A. 

B.  L.  (L.) 
B.  L.  (L.) 
B.L. 
B.A. 
B.S. 


Charles  Christopher  Wamsley,  B.  A. 

Bufus  WapleS)  Jr., 

Warren  Buck  Warner, 

Francis  Day  Weeks, 

Samuel  C.  Weiskopf, 

Robert  Green  Weat, 

Jean  Augustus  W*etmore, 

Will  Turner  Whedon, 

Asa  Devillo  Whipple, 

Charles  Chace  Wliitacre, 

Edwin  Ewer  White, 

Joseph  Mandeville  White, 

Edwin  Kirby  Whitehead, 

Everett  Jerome  Whitehead, 

Frederick  William  Whiting, 

Louis  Davenport  Wight, 

David  Tracy  Wilcox, 

Freeman  AVilliam  Wilcox, 

Qeorge  Wiley, 


B.A. 

B.S. 

B.A. 

B.  S. 

B.  L.  (L ) 

B.S. 

Ph.B. 

B.A. 

Ph.  B. 

B.  A. 

B.A. 

B.A. 

B.A. 

B.  L.  (L.) 

B.L. 

B.L. 

B.A. 

B.  L.  (L.) 


Charles  Trowbridge  Wilkins,    B.  L.  (L.; 

John  F.  Wilkinson, 

Charles  Dwight  Willard, 

John  Haun  Willard, 

Ella  Cornelia  Williams, 

fiamuel  Long  Williams, 

Scott  Williams, 

Sarah  Bishop  Willits, 

Charles  Gaston  AVilson, 

Charles  Moseman  Wilson, 

Harold  Beckwith  Wilson, 

John  Thomas  Winship, 

Frank  Elmer  Wood, 

Sheldon  Alva  Wood, 

Charles  Howard  Worden, 

Frank  Forbes  Wormwood, 


B.A. 

B.A. 

Pii.  B. 

B.A. 

B.A. 

B.A. 

B.  L.  (L.) 

Pu.B. 

Pa.  B. 

B.S. 

B.A. 

B.A. 

B.A. 

B.  L.  (L.) 

B.  A. 


OOUrSKS.  RE8IDSNC£. 

18  4-5      Rochealer, 

18  3-5      PraUsburgh,  N.  Y. 

Clinton, 

Delroit, 
22  2-5      renioit. 

Taunton f  Mass. 

Albion, 

Ilantertown,  Ind. 
5  4-5      Ann  Arbor. 

Byron. 

Detroit. 
7  Milwaukee f  Wis. 

Austin f  Texas. 

Concord. 

Ann  Arbor, 

IHymouth. 

Chicago,  111. 

East  Bloomfield,S.Y. 

Eiizabethtown,  Mo. 

Coldwater. 

Fenton. 

Detroit, 

Delroit. 

Dexter. 

Finckney. 

Detroit. 

Detroit, 

Berrien  Springs. 

Chicago^  111. 
19  2-5      Chicago,  J  a. 
IM  4-5       Wa'kins,  N.  Y. 
13  Lapeer. 

Ann  Axhor. 

Reading, 
13  3-5      Stur^is. 

10  2-5      Ionia. 

4  1-5      Ann  Arbor. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
8  4-5      Fort  Dodge,  la. 

1 1  4-5      Fmt(m. 

Fori  Wayne,  Ind. 
llockjord.  III. 


7  45 
113-5 

12  4-5 

13  3-5 
20  2-5 

G 
10 

15  2-5 
13  1-5 

G4-5 
12  3-5 

3  4-5 
0  45 
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STUDENTS. 


Kaxb. 

Frank  Ladowick  York, 
Max  Zinkeisen, 


Dbokkb.         Coubseb. 
B.  A.  6  2-5 

B.  A.  16 


RmDKKCS. 

WUlianuon, 
MUiDaukee,  Wi$. 


STUDENTS  WHO  ARE  NOT  CANDIDATES 

FOR  DEGREES. 


Name. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Allen, 
Charles  Stephen  Birtholf, 
William  Edward  Eeeson, 
Hannah  Lee  Bird, 
Frank  Seldon  Backley, 
Fannie  S.  Burt,    . 
Ilettie  E.  Burton,     . 
Georgiana  Carman, 
Loomis  Eaton  Cliapin, 
Hattie  A.  Chapin, 
Ira  Washington  Christian, 
George  Lamont  Chubb, 
James  Hawkins  Clark, 
Laura  Clay, 
Hattie  Marie  Collier, 
William  Henry  Cook,    . 
Charles  Albert  Crampton, 
May  France  Douglas,     . 
Charles  Emerson  Goodrich, 
Lyman  Nelson  Graves, 
Louis  Philip  Hall,     . 
WillK.Higley,    . 
Fred  C.  Jacquet, 
Andrew  John  Kline,    . 
William  Harrison  Mace,     . 
Mary  Jane  Malcomson, 
Harry  McNeil, 
Hattie  Mason, 
Day  id  Edward  Osborne, 
Charles  Reed, 
Martha  Elnora  Rumsey, 
Jennie  Elizabeth  Scran  ton,! 
Morris  Charles  Shaw, 


Residbnck. 
Benton  Harbor . 
Plainfield,  lU. 
SeviOe, 

Atchison,  Kan, 
Ann  Arbor. 
Ann  Arbor, 
Saint  Joseph. 
Ann  Arbor, 
Farragut,  la, 
Fenton, 

Noblesville,  Ind. 
Grand  Rapids. 
Friar's  Point,  Miss. 
Lexington,  Ky, 
Battle  Creek. 

Chicago,  IIL 
Moline,  III, 
Romeo. 
Traverse  City. 

YpsUanti, 
Ann  Arbor, 

Ann  Arbor. 
Albion, 

Mendon. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Detroit 

Union  City,  Ind 

Ann  Arbor. 

Chardon,  0. 

Oakland,  Col, 

Orand  Rapids. 

Grand  Rapids. 

Cheboygan, 
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Name. 

Ella  Sherwood, 

Dora  Isabella  Smith, 

Emma  Smith, 

Ophelia  Smith,    . 

Herbert  Montgomery  Snow, 

John  W.  Sowden, 

£.  Josephine  Talford, 

Florence  L.  Talford, 

Nettie  L.  Taylor, 

Job  Tuthill, 

Anna  Underhill, 

Wilson  Aulette  Waller, 

Clara  Weir,    . 

A41en  Sisson  Whitney,  . 

George  Beaumont  Whitney, 


Residence. 
Saint  Joseph. 
Centrevillef  Ala. 
Kalamazoo. 
Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
Dearborn. 
CkUumet. 
Grand  Rapids. 
Grand  Rapids. 
AlmonL 

WashingtonviUe^N.  Y. 
Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  Ky. 
La  Grange,  Ind. 
Mount  Clemens. 
Muskegon. 


THE  FACULTY 

OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP 

Medicine  and  Surgery. 


JAMES  B.  ANGELL,  LL.  D.. 

PREt>inEXT. 

ALONZO  B.  PALMER,  M.  A..  M.  D., 
CORYDON  L.  FORD,  M.  A.,  M.  D.. 

DEAN. 

ALBERT  B.  PRESCOTT,  M.  D., 
GEORGE  K  FROTH  INGHAM.  M.  D., 
DONALD  MACLEAN,  M.  A,  M.  D., 
EDWARD  S.  DUNSTER,  M.  A.,  M.  D., 
JOHN  W.  LANGLEY,  S.  B.,  M.  D., 
PRESTON  B.  ROSE,  M.  D., 
WILLIAM  J.  HERDMAN,  M.  A.,  M.  D., 
VICTOR  C.  VAUGUAN,  Pn.  D.,  M.  D.. 
CHARLES  H.  STOWELL,  M.  D. 


GEORGE  B.  AY'RES,  M.  D., 
GEORGE  S.  HENDRICKS,  M.  S.,  M.  P.. 
DOUGLAS  A.  JOY,  M.  E..  M.  D., 
K.  WIRT  LAMOREAUX,  M.  D., 
ARTHUR  L.  WORDEN,  M.  D., 
WILLIAM  C.  STEVENS,  M.  D. 


EXAMINERS. 


WILLIAM  BRODIE,  M.  D., 
ARVIN  F.  WHELAN,  M.  D. 


students; 


Name. 
Horace  Selden  AUyn, 
Fanny  Perkins  Andrews, 
N.William  Andrews, 
David  Muirehead  Angu.'>, 
William  I^amont  Axford, 
William  Henry  Aylsworth, 
^Charles  Anson  Babcock, 
James  Hanley  Bache, 
Charles  Emmet  Bailey, 
Frank  Dymond  Baker, 

Fred  Baker,  B.  S., 

Cornell  University. 
£lmer  Irving  Balcom, 
:Sarah  Collins  Baldwin, 
Arthur  D.  Bangham, 

Jose  C.  Barbosa,  B.  A., 

College  of  Porto  Rlw. 
Agnes  Barry  Barlow, 
Oliver  William  Barrett, 
K.  Wendell  Bartram, 
William  Thomas  Batterson, 
Sarah  A.  Beardsley, 
Isaac  Lewis  Beatty, 
James  Ad<lison  Beebe, 
Ralph  Palmer  Beebe, 
William  H.  Begg, 
Robert  Blanc  hard  Bell, 
Ebenezer  ().  Bennett, 
Judson  Henry  Bennett, 
Leolin  Edmond  Bennett, 
^Strong  Mosher  Bennett, 
Anna  Lobdell  Benson, 
Joseph  Valentine  Berrios, 
Fred  Darius  Bickford, 


Residimck. 
PlymoiUhf 
Ann  Arbor f 
Adrian^ 
Morefieldy  Oat., 
Flint, 
Leoni, 
Ann  Arbor, 
Woodstock f  Oat., 
Northfield, 
Flint, 
Nor  walk,  0., 


PaCCBPTOB. 

C.  B.  AUyn. 

Facultv. 

C.  Kynd. 

R.  E.  Clapp. 

Faculty. 

Faculty. 

H.  S.  Taft. 

J.  Brown. 

Facultv. 

B.  Cogshall, 

George  G.  Baker. 


Grafton,  Mass.,  Faculty. 

Winchester^  Mass.,  Faculty  Boston  Univ. 
Marshall,  J.  F.  Smiley. 

Porto  R[/:o,  W.  J,      Faculty. 


Grand  Rapids, 

Three  Rivera, 

Ovid, 

Darbin^s  Corner 8,0. 

Clintonville,  N.  Y., 

Summum,  111., 

Ann  Arbor, 

Odessa,  N.  V., 

Columbus,  O., 

Howell, 

Ann  Arbor, 

Gobies, 

Fort  Smith,  Ark., 

Mexico,  N.  Y., 

Gambier,  O., 

Porto  Rico,  W.  I., 

Marshall, 


J.  B.  Griswold 
W.  M.  Ikeler. 
Faculty. 
,  Faculty. 
F.  J.  Dangnon. 
Facultv. 
Faculty. 
li.  T.  Smilver. 
IL  H.Smith. 
\V.  h.  Wells. 
A.  Collar. 
L.  D.  Knowles. 
J.  E.  Bennett. 
A.  K.  Hale. 
Dr.  Jane  Payne. 
Faculty. 
J.  T.  Smiley. 
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Name 

Lewis  George  Blakeslee, 
Benjamin  Davis  Bond,  B.  A., 

Amherst  College. 

David  Edward  Bowman, 
Horace  Bunnel  Boyd, 
Ira  Newton  Brainard, 
Arthur  Holmes  Brown, 
Harlan  Jackson  Brown, 
Mary  J.  E.  Brown, 
Ralph  Alton  Brown, 
Victoria  Adelaide  Brown, 
John  Brueckner,  Pa.  B., 

Bamberg  College,  Qermany. 

H.  Herbert  Bucknum, 
Charles  Wesley  Bui^gess, 
John  By  ram, 
Donald  W.  Campbell, 
John  Luther  Campbell, 
William  Aulls  Campbell, 
William  B.  Campbell, 
Ellen  8.  Calligan, 
William  Pitt  Carpender, 
William  Bayard  Carrcfll, 
John  Henry  Carty, 
George  Henry  Chaffee, 
Samuel  Chagnon, 
Frank  Chappell, 
Joseph  Charles, 
John  Chase,  B.  A., 
Charles  Burdett  Chidester, 
George  Christie, 
Charles  Fuller  Clark, 
Nellie  Clark. 
Seth  Corbin  Clark, 
SuHven  Uri  Clark, 
George  Henry  Cleveland, 
Frank  Gordon  Clink, 
James  Black mer  Cole, 
Adelbert  E.  Coleman, 
Granville  James  Coller, 
Jesse  Lyman  Conant,  Jr., 
Arthur  Winds  Condict, 


RE8n>KNCS. 

Belding^ 
Kohala,  H.  i., 


Pbbceptor. 
George  Blakeslee. 
Faculty. 


Oibsonhurg,  0.,  J.  B.  &  R.  H.  Rice, 

PUtsbi^rgh,  Penn,y  E.  S.  Stephenson. 

Grand  BlanCf  Faculty. 

Cortlandj  N.  Y.,  N.  D.  Ferguson. 
West  Balavia,  N.  K,  L.  L.  Tozier. 

San  Jone,  Cal.,  Dr.  Brown. 

ZionsvUUf  Ind.f  G.  N.  DuzKn, 

9 

Rochester f  N,  Y.,       S.  J.  McCam. 
Sfulbum  FaUs,  hfass.f  Dr.  Canedy. 


Parmaj 
Bethany,  Mo., 
Dover,  N.  X, 
Belmont f  Ont., 
Royal  Oak, 
Ypsilanti, 
Mapleton,  OnU, 
Elmira,  N.  F., 
Butler,  Ind., 
VermontviUe, 


A.  M.  Bucknum. 

Faculty. 

J.  D.  King. 

J.  B.  Campbell. 

Faculty. 

Faculty. 

J.  B.  Campbell. 

Faculty. 

G.  W.  Carpender. 

W.  Parmenter. 


Fair  Haven,  Vt.,  W.  E.  Howards 
WarrenCentre,Penn.,F.  G.  Morrow. 

Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Faculty. 

Berlin,  A.  AV.  Sheldon. 

Clear  Spring,  Md.,  A.  Shank. 

-Inn  Arbor,  W.  J.  Herd  man. 

Clarendon,  0.,  Faculty. 

Waseca,  Minn,,  D.  S.  Cummings. 

Eaton,  N.  K,  Faculty. 

Madison,  Wis.,  O.  M.  Twitchell. 

Bangor,  R.  H.  Hughes. 

Coldwater,  L.  C.  Marsh. 

Adrian,  C  Rynd. 

Redwood,  N,  Y.,  R.  Clink. 

Winona,  Minn.,  Faculty. 

Sandwich,  111.,  Faculty. 

Athens,  E.  H,  Coller. 

Henrietta,  J.  R.  Conant. 

Dover,  N,  J.,  Faculty. 
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Name. 

Earle  Conner, 
Alta  Fremont  Cook, 
Samuel  Le  Count  Cook, 
Thomas  Harrison  Crawford, 
Lillie  Crummer, 
Harry  Berreman  Dahl, 
Cyrenus  Garritt  Darling, 
Wjlliam  Henry  Davenport, 
Edward  Clinton  Davisson, 
Monroe  Davison, 
Lewis  Reeves  Dawson, 
Sarah  Johnson  Dean, 
Lewis  Brush  Denison, 
John  Francis  Denslow, 
David  N.  De  Tarr,  B.  A., 
Eber  Herman  Deyoe, 
Chalmers  McCall  Dickson, 
Maggie  Y.  Doane, 
Will  T.  Dodge, 
Henry  Mitchell  Downs, 
Francis  A.  Drew, 
William  Thomas  Drulard, 
Duane  Patterson  Dudley, 
Charles  Granville  Duncan, 
Reuben  Allen  Dunkelberg, 
Frank  Wellington  Dunn, 
Alfred  Addis  Dun  ton.  Ph.  B., 

HUlsdale  College. 
Ira  Edmunds, 
John  Lee  Elliott, 
Orville  Steinberg  Ensign, 
Charles  Augustus  Entrup, 
Mary  Catharine  Evans, 
Francis  Marion  Ewlng, 
Nellie  Wheeler  Fairfield, 
John  Leander  Fierstone, 
William  B.  Flnnegan, 
David  William  Finnemore, 
Alpheus  B.  Fitch, 
John  Campbell  Fleming, 
Edward  Henry  Flynn, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Forrey, 


Residence.  Preceptor. 

Trenton,  Mo.,  N.  B.  Berry. 

Sandusky,  0.,  T.  M.  Cook. 

Washington,  D.  C,  J.  T.  Johnson. 

Winterville,  0.,  J.  W.  Hammond. 

Warren,  111.,  B.  F.  Crummer. 
Washington  CXir.,0.,  Faculty. 

Bethel,  N.  K,  A.  A.  Gillespie. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Faculty. 

West  UfancJiester,  0.,  Faculty. 

West  Newton,  0.,  Faculty. 

Warren,  0.,  J.  R.  Woods. 

Darien,  Wis.,  E.  N.  Huntley. 

Moherly,  Penn.,  Faculty. 

Grass  Lake,  M.  H.  Raymond. 

Ann  Arbor,  T.  DeTarr. 

-Inn  Arbor,  S.  Gilbert. 

Akron,  0.,  M.  M.  Dickson. 

Battle  Creek,  Dr.  Kellogg. 

Imlay  City,  George  W.  Jones. 

Wyandotte,  Kan.,  George  B.  Wood. 
Sandtcich  Centre,N.H.,  F.  Quinby. 

Saint  Clair,  C.  S.  Robertson. 

Bath,  N.  r.,  J.  B.  Dudley. 

Toledo,  0.,  J.  A.  Duncan. 

Waterloo,  la.,  M.  S.  Kittenger. 

Stillwater,  N.  /.,  H.  McD.  Struble. 

Jlillsdale,  A.  F.  Whelan. 

Ilawksville,  Ont.,        W.  Dingman. 
Pontiae,  Dr.  LeBaron. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  J.  Winslow. 

Shakopee,  Minn.,        M.  H.  Manson. 
Grass  Lake,  R.  A.  Gerry. 

Lincoln,  111.,  R.  M.  Wilson. 

Battle  Creek,  J.  H.  Kellogg. 

Butler,  Ind.,  J.  J.  Hoopingamer. 

Louisville,  N.Y.,  McFadden  &  Anderson. 
Morley,  N.  Y.,       C.  C.  and  J.  H.  Benton. 
Falls,  Penn.,       A.  T.  &  G.  A.  Brundage. 
Shade  Gap,  Penn.,    J.  H.  Flickinger. 
Ann  Arbor,  Faculty. 

Chester,  Faculty. 
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Kamb. 

Oharles  Tillson  Fox, 
Fred  W.  Freeman, 
Eugene  Cow  led  French, 
J^ohn  Calvin  Frets, 
Fred  Eufas  Frost, 
3Iilton  Gallery, 
Bradford  S.  Galloway, 
William  Jackson  Gamble, 
Francis  Graham  Gardiner, 
Ed.  II.  Gilbert, 
Arthur  Albert  Gillette, 
Wilbur  Fisk  Gilnian, 
•Charles  Edwin  Goodwin, 
-Schuyler  Colfax  Graves, 

Mason  Wilbur  Gray,  B.  S., 

Michigan  Ai^ri  ultural  College. 
JP.  Joseph  us  Groner,  B.  S., 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 
3iilton  Haight, 
William  Frederick  Hake,  Jr. 
AVilliam  Henry  Hall, 
Albert  Adiims  Hallock, 
J^ouis  Henry  Hallock, 
AVillis  Elmer  Hallowell, 
£mily  Almena  Hammond, 
Isaac  Marion  Harrison, 
Anselm  Dimmie  Hatch,  Jr., 
Edwin  Noah  Hawley, 
Orrin  Barnum  Hayden, 
Bertram  Hazen, 
Fred  Davenport  Hiersordt, 
Fred  Higgins, 
^ames  Daniel  Hillis, 
Oeorge  T.  Hine, 
William  Henry  Hodson, 
Mary  Anna  Ilolbook, 
Timothy  Lewis  Holland, 
Alice  Parmelia  Howes, 
Emett  Adelbert  Hoyt, 
William  Jilson  Huff, 
Eli  Hughes, 
3fartha  Paul  Hughes, 


Restdknci. 
Morriiy  N.  Y., 
East  SaginaWf 
Water t own f  Conn., 
WcUerloG,  Ind., 
Armada, 
Eaton  Rapids, 
lager  soil,  Ont., 
Dunningville,  Penn., 
Scranton,  Penn., 
Warrensburg,  Mo., 
Home,  N,  Y., 
Lyndon  Centre,Vl., 
Marshall, 
Grand  Rapids, 
Pontiac, 

Three  Rivers, 

Arkport,  N.Y., 
Grand  Rapids, 
Ann  Arbor, 
Ann  Arbor, 
A'.in  Arbor, 
Saint  Paul,  Minn., 
Rantoul,  111., 
Warrensburg,  Mo , 
Grand  Rapids, 
Milan,  O., 
Almena, 


Preckttor. 
C.  W.  Fox. 
Faculty. 
W.  S.  Munger. 
Jared  Spooner. 
S.  T.  Beardslee. 
Dr.  Van  Horn. 
Faculty. 
S.  E.  Hill. 
J.  H.  Cotton. 
FacuUv. 
M.  C.  West. 
Dr.  Copeland. 
H.  N.  French. 
G.  K.  Johnson. 
R.  LeBaron. 

AV.  W.  Ikeler. 

J.  E.  Walker. 

C  Shepard. 

Faculty. 

Faculty. 

Faculty. 

Faculty. ' 

Faculty. 

W.  V.  Smith. 

C.  Shepard. 

Faculty. 

C.  S.  Maynard. 


Harrisonville,N.  Y.,  Bowland  &  Hawkins. 
Bay  CUy,  C.  V.  Tyler. 

JeffersonvilU,  O.,        L.  A.  Elsler. 
Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  Faculty  Jeff.  Med.  Col. 


Lowell, 

Drayton,  Ont., 
Rockland,  Mass , 
La  Gro,  Ind., 
South  Lyon, 


O.  C.  McDonnell. 
S.  P.  Ernes. 
S.  H.  II.  Kelsey. 
E.  B.  Thomas. 
Facultv. 


North  Clymer,  N,Y,  Osborne  and  Ames. 
Troy,  Ind.,  G.  F.  Adye. 

Ifilisdale,  Faculty. 

Salt  Lake  City,  U.T.,  S.  B.  Young. 
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Name.  Resxdknce.  Preckptok. 

Thomas  Gerritt  Huizinga,  Holland,  H.  Kremerd. 

Fnutcis  Sydney  Hull,  Battle  Creek,  Kellogg  &MLlLspangh. 

WilKam  Augustus  Hunt.B.  A.,  Northfield,  Minn.,      C.  M.  Thompson. 

Caxleton  College. 

CfOvias  Fillmore  Ingersoll,  B. S.,  Commerce,  E.  Vr.  Lowery. 

Michigan  Agricaltural  College. 

dharlotte  LeBarton  Johnson,    Newburyport,  Mass.,  Mosher  &  Webster. 


John  Serbert  Johnson, 
William  Mapes  Johnson, 
Frank  C.  Jones, 
James  Mott  Jones, 
Robert  Emmet  Jones, 
<xeorge  Lawrence  Jordan, 
Jonathan  Alfred  Kackley, 
Eugene  Kauffman, 
Lonte  N.  Keeler, 
John  Perry  Kelly, 
Karah  F.  Ken  field, 
Vierling  Kersey, 
Howard  K.  Keylor, 
Rnfus  Robert  Kime,  - 
John  Gardner  Kinnan, 
Fred  Gushman  Kinney, 
■Clifford  Kirk  Patrick, 
Morris  C.  L.  Kitchen, 
•Charles  Russell  Knox, 
.MyattKyau, 
Henry  F.  Lawrence, 
Donald  Bishop  Lawrence, 
Vilas  Everett  Lawrence, 
James  &.'  Leary, 
•f$eba  Bogart  Ledeboer, 
Alexander  Lee, 
Edward  Wallace  Lee, 
I^ena  Cornelia  Leland, 
John  Hyland  Lemen, 
James  Franklin  Lemon, 
Dana  Carter  Lewis, 
Orson  Ford  Lewis, 
Laara  L.  Liebhardt, 
Thomas  Henry  Line, 
John  H.  Lobdell. 


Belait,  Wis., 
Buchanan, 
Morris,  III., 
Pleasanton,  Kan., 
Greensboro,  Ala., 


H.  P.  Strong. 
E.  S.  Anderson. 
E.  A.  Palmer. 
Henry  Plumb. 
Faculty. 


Chaieaugay,  N.  Y,,  Bowland  &  Hawkins. 


Giheon,  0., 
Detroit, 
Concord, 
Golden,  Col., 
Richmond, 
Richmond,  Ind., 


Hill  and  Scott. 
Farrand  <&  Foster. 
W.  N.  Keeler. 
James  Kellv. 
L.  J.  Lenox. 
C.  A.  Kersey. 


Walla  Walla,  W.  T.,  Dr.  Blacock. 
Union,  Ind.,  John  Kime. 


Noncalk,  0., 
Ann  Arbor, 
Adrian, 
East  Saginaw, 
Auburn,  N,  Y., 


Read  &  Ford. 

Faculty. 

Charles  Rvnd. 

(S.  Kit<'hen. 

D.  H.  Armstrong. 
Rangoon,  Burmah,    L.  G.  North. 
Detroit,  Dr.  Hedges. 

Ann  Arbor,  Ijawrence &  Bowen*. 

Allegheny  CUy,Tenn.,  O.  L.  Miller. 
Chaieaugay,  N.  Y.,    George  Howe. 
Holland,  II.  Ledeboer. 

Dexter,  Dr.  Lee. 

Randolph,  A'.  }'.,       Faculty. 


Havana,  N,  Y., 
Whitmore  Lake, 
Ann  Arbor, 
Ilion,  N.  Y., 
Milan, 

McGregor,  la., 
Boonsboro,  Md., 
Flat  Rork, 


E.  D.  Pope. 

Faculty. 

Faculty. 

J.  [.  Rasbach. 

R.  A.  Gerry. 

Faculty. 

D.  Newcomer. 

H.  W.  I^bdelL 
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Namk. 
Osman  Cooley  Seelye, 
Clarence  William  Sessions, 
Levi  Franklin  Shaw,* 
Henry  Gray  Sherrard, 
Edwin  Stanton  Sherrill, 
Bowen  Wisner  Shoemaker, 
^  Carman  Newcomb  Smith, 
Edwin  Norton  Smith, 
Joseph  Warren  Smith, 
George  Perren  Soyer, 
Hinton  Ellsworth  Spalding, 
Henry  Hall  Spencer, 
John  Jacob  Spencer, 
Nellie  Abby  Stanley, 
George  Walter  Stiiple, 
Frances  Odell  Stebbinn, 
Arthur  Kissel  Stimson, 
Samuel  Marston  Stocker, 
Adelbert  C  Story, 
William  Streeter, 
Jennie  Sweetser, 
Thomas  Carlyle  Tate, 
Almon  Nicholas  Taylor, 
David  Gray  Taylor, 
Harriet  B.  Taylor, 
Charles  Edward  Temple, 
Frank  Taylor  Terry, 
Jefferson.  Ray  Thomas, 
Malcolm  Parker  Thomas, 
James  McKean  Thompson, 
William  Mann  Thompson, 
Anna  Louise  Tindall, 
Charles  Watson  Tinsman, 
Homer  Ellsworth  Tinsman, 
Charles  Arnette  Towne, 
Fred  Murraie  Townsend, 
Charles  Wellington  Tufts, 
Joel  Claverly  Tyler, 
Stewart  Orson  Van  DeMark, 
Kitlie  Van  H.irlingen,      , 


STUDENTS. 

Degree. 

CouBsn. 

Residence. 

B.A. 

17  3-5 

Ann  A  rbor. 

Pii.  B. 

13  2-5 

Ionia. 

B.  A. 

•> 

Cheboygan, 

B.  A. 

7  1-5 

Tecumseh. 

B.A. 

18  4-5 

Detroit. 

B.  A. 

t>2-5 

Jackson. 

B.  L.  (L.) 

Independence,  la 

B.  A. 

Romeo. 

B.A. 

22  3  5 

Eaton  Mapids. 

B.  L. 

East  Saginaw. 

B.  A. 

7  1-5 

GallipoliB,  0. 

B.A. 

6  1-5 

Richland. 

B.S. 

East  Saginaw. 

B.A. 

12  1-5 

Ann  Arbor. 

B.  A. 

9  3-5 

Cleveland,  0. 

B.  L. 

Sheridan,  K.  K 

B.  L.  (L.) 

Dttroit. 

Pir.  B. 

19  4-5 

Muscatine,  la. 

B.  L.  (L.) 

7  2-5 

Greenville. 

B.A. 

6  4-5 

Quincy. 

B.  A. 

Port  Huron, 

Pii.  B. 

12  2-5 

Keokuk,  la. 

B.A. 

G 

Portland,  N.  K 

B.A. 

Fenton. 

B.A. 

12  4-5 

Almont. 

B.  A. 

4-5 

Grand  Rapids. 

B.A. 

12  1-5 

Milwaukee,  Wis, 

B.S. 

21  2-5 

NorthlPlains. 

B.A. 

19  1-5 

Schoolcraft. 

B.A. 

Dexter. 

Ph.  B 

13  4-5 

Jackson. 

B.  L. 

()  2-5 

FliiU. 

B.A. 

0  2-5 

Romeo. 

B.  A. 

Romeo. 

Pir.  B. 

11  1-5 

Spring  Lake. 

B.A. 

14  3-5 

Coldwater. 

B.A. 

21  3-5 

IasVu. 

B.A. 

22 

Kalamazoo. 

B.  L.  (L.) 

Ann  Arbor. 

B.  L.  (L.) 

Ann  Arbor. 

•Deceased. 


sTUDEirrs. 
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Namb. 

Alice  Van  Hoosen, 
Ly (lia  J.  Van  Housen, 
Willard  D.  Van  Tuyle, 
Christine  Louise  Voigt, 
Byron  Sylvester  Waite, 
Fernando  Arthur  Walker, 
Isaac  Osborne  Walker, 


DSQBSF. 

B.  A. 

B.  A. 

B.  L.  (L.) 

B.  L.  (L.) 

B.L. 

B.A. 

B.S. 


CoursKs. 
18  4-5 
18  J-5 


Charles  Christopher  Wamsley,  B.  A. 

Btifus  Waples,  Jr., 

Warren  Buck  Warner, 

Frsncls  Day  Weeks, 

Samuel  C.  Weiskopf, 

Bobert  Green  West, 

Jean  Augustus  Wetmore, 

Will  Turner  WheUon, 

Asa  Devillo  Whipple, 

Charles  Chace  Whitacre, 

Edwin  Ewer  White, 

Joseph  Mandeville  White, 

Edwin  Kirby  Whitehead, 

Everett  Jerome  Whitehead, 

Frederick  William  Whiting, 

Loiiis  Davenport  Wight, 

David  Tracy  Wilcox, 

Freeman  William  Wilcox, 

George  Wiley, 


B.A. 

B.S. 

B.A. 

B.  S. 

B.  L.  (L ) 

B.S. 

Ph.  B. 

B.A. 

Ph.  B. 

B.  A. 

B.A. 

B.A. 

B.A. 

B.  L.  (L.) 

B.L. 

B.L. 

B.A. 

B.  L.  (L ) 


Charles  Trowbridge  Wilkins,    B.  L.  (L.; 

John  F.  Wilkinson, 

Charles  Dwight  Willard, 

John  Haun  Willard, 

Ella  Cornelia  Williams, 

fiamuel  Long  Williams, 

Soott  Williams, 

Sanh  Bishop  Willits, 

Charles  Gaston  AVilson, 

Charles  Moseman  Wilson, 

Harold  Beckwith  Wilson, 

John  Thomas  Winship, 

Frank  Elmer  Wood, 

Sheldon  Alva  Wood, 

Charles  Howard  Worden, 

Frank  Forbes  Wormwood, 


B.A. 
B.A. 
Ph.  B. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.  L.  (L  ) 
Ph.  B. 
Ph.  B. 
B.S. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B  A. 
B.  L.  (L.) 
B.  A. 


22  2-5 


5  4-5 


7  45 
113-5 

12  4-5 

13  35 
20  2-5 

G 
10 

Jo  2-5 
13  1-5 

0  4-5 
12  3-5 


3  4-5 
0  4-5 


19  2-5 
24  4-5 

13 


13  3-5 

10  2-5 

4  1-5 

8  4-5 
114-5 


RKSn>£.NCB. 

Rochester. 
PratUburgh,  N,  F. 
Clinton. 
Detroit. 
Fenton. 

Taunton  ^  Mass. 
Albion, 

Ilantertown,  Ind. 
Ann  Arbor. 
Byron. 
Detroit. 

Milwaukee f  Wis. 
Austin^  Texas. 
Concord. 
Ann  Arbor. 
Plymouth. 
Chicago,  III. 
East  Bloomfield.S.Y. 
Elizabethtown,  Mo. 
Coldwater. 
Fenton. 
Detroit. 
Detroit. 
Dexter, 
Pinckney. 
Detroit. 
Detroit. 

Berrien  Springs. 
Chicago,  111. 
Chicago,  jU. 
Waikins,  N.  Y. 
Lapeer. 
Ann  Ai^bor. 
Beading, 
Stur^is. 
Ionia. 
Ann  Arbor. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Fort  Dodge,  la. 
Fenton. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Itockjord,  III. 
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STUDENTS. 


Name. 
Harry  Slieldon  Sevey, 
Frank  Henry  Seidel, 
Albert  £.  Shimmel, 
Fred  D.  Shepard, 
James  Vincent  Smiley, 
Aaron  J.  Smith, 
Ary  Bryant  Smith, 
Fletcher  Stellman  Smith, 
Frederick  Kinsman  Smith, 
Isaac  Adoniram  Smith, 
Mary  J.  Snoddy, 
John  Calvin  Snyder, 
John  Franklin  Snyder, 
Arthur  Howe  South  wick, 
Elias  D.  Spelder, 
Albert  Lincoln  Spanogle, 
Jeremiah  H.  Stealy, 
Robert  Stevenson, 
F.  Selden  Stewart, 
Warren  Willis  Strange, 
Louis  Thompson  Sturgis, 
Thomas  J.  Sullivan, 
John  Freeman  Summerville, 
Oelia  Williamn  Taylor, 
Martin  Jellette  Taylor, 
Charles  O.  Terhune,  LL.  B., 
Charles  Joseph  Thomas,  Pn.  B. 
Eugejie  Aram  Thomas, 
Frank  Albert  Towsley, 
Ira  Otis  Tracy, 
Wm.  A.  B.  Tread  way, 
Henry  Harrison  Turner, 
Thomas  Harris  Turner, 
Frank  Vandawarker, 
John  Vunder  Laan, 
Edward  F.  Van  De  Venter, 
Frank  Wells  Vance, 
James  Vercoe, 
Fred  William  Vincent, 
William  Wakefield, 
John  An deraon  Walsh, 
Hiram  Walter, 


RESIDEKCS.  PKKCErrOK. 

Kenyon,  i/tnn.,         G.  H.  Overholt. 
MohrivilU,  Penn.,      J.  M.  Branse. 
Berlin,  E.  P.  VanVelsor. 

Mcdonif  N.  y..  Faculty. 

We9tjninfterf  0.,        Faculty. 
SmithvUUf  0.,  Faculty. 

Birmingham,  Faculty. 

Saginaw,  Faculty. 

Warren,  0.,  Faculty. 

Warren,  Ind.,  Faculty.. 

South  Bend,  Ind.,      FacnTtjr.. 

Florence,  F.  J.  WagenselTen. 
Byron,  111.,  A.  J.  Woodcock. 

Randolph,  N.  Y.,  Tompkins  &  Sackridet:. 

Holland,  J.  A.  Spelder. 

Newton,  Kan.,  T.  M.  Coleman. 

FreepoH,  III,  W.  S.  CaldwelL 

Jackson,  P.  Porter. 

Rome,  N.  Y.,  Edwin  Evana. 
BirchardviUe,  Penn.,  C.  C.  Halsey. 

Iluntertown,  Ind.,  E.  G.  Wheelock,  Jr.. 

Ann  Arbor,  Faculty. 

Rimeraburg,  Penn.,  M.  D.  McCand]4 

Loomis,  J.  M.  Cosper. 

Caledonia,  Minn.,  F.  Castle. 

Ann  Arbor,  Faculty. 

,Poland,  0.,  Faculty. 

Branfford,  Ont.,  Faculty. 

Galesburg,  AV.  McBeth. 

Morley,  N,  Y,,  L.  E  Felton. 

Norurich,  Conn.,  Faculty. 

North  Fairfield,  0.,  Faculty. 

Quincy,  III,,  S.  K  McKenna , 

Ann  Arbor,  Faculty. 

Muskegon,  J.  M.  Cook. 

iSturgis,  Penn.,  Faculty. 

Erie,  Pa.,  Faculty. 

Seaforlh,  Ont.,  H.  L.  Vercoe^ 

Corvalles,  Oregon,  J.  C.  Grubbs* 

Cornish,  Minn.,  C.  Berry. 

Bluffton,  Ind.,  J.  D.  FitzpairiclL. 

EcUon  Rapids,  S.  M.  Wilkina. 


STUDEKTS. 
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Name. 

Griffy  Benjamin  Ward, 
Walter  E.  Ward, 
Prudence  Bell  Warner, 
James  Swaze  Watson, 
Joseph  Benjamin  Waynick, 
David  £ston  Webster, 
John  Elmer  Weeks, 
Martin  Weller, 
Willard  Miles  Weller, 
Allen  Sidney  Whetstone, 
George  John  White, 
John  Edmunds  White, 
William  Reid  Whitelaw, 
Victor  Emanuel  Wldenman, 

Walter  Wilbur,  B.  A., 

Albert  College. 
Henry  Valentine  Wildman, 
Anna  M.  Wilkin, 
Frank  G.  Williams, 
Herbert  Jamds  Williams, 
James  D.  Wilson, 
Pierrie  De  E.  Witherspoon, 
Stanley  Woodruflf, 
Frederick  Elijah  Wooley, 
Edward  Davis  Worchester, 
Austin  Charles  Wright, 


Residence. 
Fairbaak,  la., 
Laingsharg, 
Battle  Creek,, 


Prec  eptok. 
A.  B.  Ward. 
E.  B.  Ward. 
J.  H.  Kellcgg. 


Blackbtrry  Station,  111.,  0.  L.  Pelt  on. 


Chariton,  la,, 
Laraillt  Ind,, 
Corry,  Penn,, 
Saint  Johns, 
Lyons  MU!s, 
Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Jackson, 
Bedford  Centre, 
Portage,  Wis,, 
Whitmore  Lake, 
Salina,  Ont, 

London,  England, 
Elmira,  N,  Y,, 
Mexico,  N.  K., 
Quincy, 
Ann  Arbor, 
Darlington,  Penn., 
Korwalk,  0., 
Hanover, 
Roscof,  ill., 
Cazenovia, 
Johnstown,  0., 


James  Ney  Wright, 

William  Thomas  Wright,  B.  A.,  Denison,  la., 

Kcnyon  College. 
Frank  Asbury  Wygan,  Cohocton,  N,  Y,, 

Edgar  Garrison  Young,  Ann  Arbor, 

William  Edward  Young,  ^^ar  Island,  N,  Brunsuick,  Fa vu\ty. 
Henry  H.  Ziegler,  Wauseon,  0.,  Faculty. 


J.  ^y.  Galley. 
G.  Sou don. 

F.  F.  Davis. 
Facultv. 
Faculty. 
Practitioner. 
W.  A.  C.  Williams^ 
B,  L.  Hovey. 
Faculty. 
Faculty. 
Faculty. 

Faculty. 
Faculty. 
Faculty. 
J.  A.  Williams. 
Faculty. 

Sawyer  &  Strousu 
S.  H.  S:ur^eon. 
J.  H   Wilsiin. 
G.  P.  &  W  L.  liunsomu 

G.  E.  Koon. 
T.J.Williams. 
Faculty. 


L.  B.  Healy. 
Faculty. 


THE  FACULTY 


OF  THE 


Department  of  Law. 


JAMES  B.  ANGELL,  LL.  D., 

PRESIDENT. 

JAMES  V.  CAMPBELL,  LL.  D., 
THOMAS  M.  COOLEY,  LL.  D., 

DEAN. 

CHARLES  A.  KENT,  M.  A., 
WILLIAM  P.  WELLS,  M.  A., 
CHARLES  I.  WALKER,  LL.  D.. 
ALPHEUS  FELCH,  LL.  I). 


STUDENTS. 


SENIORS. 


Name. 
Frank  Christian  Alger, 
Alvord  John  Althouse, 
Alexis  Caswell  Angcll,  13.  A.,  Att'y, 
Clarence  William  Ashford, 
William  Damond  Axford,   . 
Alfred  Jerome  Babcock, 
Stephen  Milburn  Bailey,  B.  S., 

McKendrcc  College. 
James  Wesley  Bate  man, 
Joseph  Hamilton  Bayes,  B.  S., 

National  Normal  College. 
William  Davidson  Beckett, 
Cora  Agnes  Benneson,  B.  A., 
Frank  Ellis  Berdan, 
Oeorge  Greenwood  Bingham, 
Hiram  Otis  Bliss, 

Oliver  Hazard  Bogue,  B.  S.,  Atfy, 

Karl  ham  College. 
Samuel  Martin  Brenneman, 
David  Brickies, 
Daniel  Edgar  Brong, 
Andrew  Brown,  B.  A.,  Att*y, 

01)crlin  College. 
David  Brown, 

Robert  Emmett  Bunker,  M.  A.,  Att'y, 
Isidore  Sumner  Burnstine, 
John  II.  L.  Busby,  Att'y,    . 

Hiram  Horace  Calvin,  B.  S.,  Att'y, 

National  Normal  School,  O. 
Alexander  Camp, 
William  Carpenter,  Ph.B.,  Att'y, 
William  Luke  Chapman,     . 

Samuel  Tompson  Cochnin,  ^    . 
J 


Hrsidknce. 
JjOwell, 
Tumey,  Mo. 
A  nn  Arbor, 
Pinckney. 
Flint. 
Saginaw. 
Lebanon,  111, 

Walled  Lake. 
Wagram,  0. 

IlamUion,  0. 
Quincy,  111. 
Northfield,  Minn. 
McMinnvUUy  Oregon, 
Three  Riven,, 
Richmond,  Ind. 

Orville,  0, 
Ann  Arbor. 
Republic,  O. 
Newark,  III. 

Keokuk,  Ja. 
Muskegon. 
Detroit. 
Lebanon,  Jnd, 
Byron,  0. 

Sandusky,  O. 
FarweU, 
Raymond,  HI. 
Vincennes,  Ind. 


Jl*U 


OL\JUJB,aLO, 


Earl  Benjamin  Coe, 

Sylvester  Cole,  Att'y, 

George  Edward  Coleman,  Att'y, 

George  Mat  hew  Cone,  Att*y,     . 

Oliver  Ritchey  Cooke, 

Roscoe  LaForest  Corbett, 

James  Franklin  Cox,  Atl'y, 

Henry  Justin  Cnrran, 

Andrew  Lord  Deuel,  Atl'y, 

Francis  Henry  Dodds,   . 

Harry  L.  Don  ham,  Att'y,     . 

Charles  Thomas  Donnelly, 

Lucien  Fred  Eivslon, 

William  Jenkins  Elliott, 

Kirk  Hart  Field,       . 

Charles  Sumner  Fin<;h, 

Frank  Emerson  Fogg, 

WiUiam  Henry  Freeman, 

Fremont  Frederick  French,  Att'y, 

Myron  Hela  French,  Att'y, 

Willliam  Lewis  Dayton  French,    . 

Fred  R.  Gartner, 

Bemus  Upton  Gay,   . 

Charles  El  win  George,  Att'y,    . 

John  Henry  Glade, 

George  Washington  Godfroy,  Att'y, 

James  Calvin  Gray,  B.  S.,  Att'y,    . 

Muskingum  College. 
Willard  Elihu  Gray,       . 

Jerome  Bonaparte  Grigg,    . 

Philo  Hamilton  Hackett, 

Abram  Stephenson  Hall, 

Lewis  Theodore  Hamilton, 

Jesse  Davis  Ham  rick,  Att'y, 

Henry  Wilson  Hannum, 

Almon  Fremont  Hanson,    . 

Francis  Harbaugh, 

Anson  Church  Harding, 

Ralph  Denison  Harris, 

Jesse  Monroe  Hatch, 

William  Beasley  Hayes,  Att'y, 

Sumner  Watson  Hayes,  Att'y, 


BniDuscB. 
OtUville, 
PoiUiac, 
Germans,  0, 
Rochester,  N,  Y. 
Gross  Greek,  Perm. 
Grand  Haven, 
Martinsville,  Ind. 
Reading, 
Detroit. 

Mount  Pleasant, 
Terre  Haute,  Ind^ 
Ann  Arbor, 
Chatfield,  Minn, 
Sedan,  Kansas, 
Albion,  N.  Y. 
Paola,  Kansas, 
WestHopkmton,N,H, 
Milo,  Maine, 
Hastingf. 
Glymer,  N.  Y. 
Freeport,  111. 
Detroit, 
Quinq/. 

Woodvillr,  li,  H. 
Chicago,  lit, 
Monroe. 
Martinis  Ferry,  0, 

Galesburg. 

Pemberton,  N.  J, 

Rochester,  Minn. 

Armada. 

A  Itoona,  Penn. 

Danville,  Ind. , 

Streetsboro,  0. 

South- Pultney,  N.  Y, 

Sullivan,  111. 

Flora,  1U.\ 

Almont, 

Marshall. 

Detroit, 

Portland,  Ind, 


STTTDBNTB. 
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Nakb. 

Thomas  Lorenzo  Heaton,  Att'y, 

John  Henry  Hill, 

Isaac  Lea  Hillis,  B.  S.,    . 
La  Qraijice  College,  Mo. 

Henry  Hinds, 

Almon  Cassius  Hiscock, 

Christopher  ColQmbas  Holland, 

John  Alexander  Honlahan, 

Newberry  Franklin  Howe, 
Franklin  College. 

William  E.  Howells,  Att'y, 

AVilliam  Cusick  Hudson, 

James  Bushfield  Jackson,  Ati'y, 

Julius  M.  Jamison,  Att'y,     . 

Fletcher  Webster  Jewell, 

Charles  Johnston, 

Solomon  Johnson,  AttVi 

Bussell  Marion  Kellogg, 

Maud  Annie  Kelsey, 

Clarence  Alvaro  Kenyon, 

Henry  B.  Kidd,   . 

John  Kinkaid, 

Oeorge  Onslow  Kinsman, 

Rodman  H.  Lanphere,  Att'y, 

Marion  Franklin  Leasure,  B.  S 
Kansas  Agricultural  College. 

Henry  Lewellyn, 
James  Parraelee  Logan, 
Cliarles  Adelbert  Lyon, 
John  W.  Maher,  .     . 

Frank  L.  Maine,  Att'y, 
Horace  Harrison  Mark  ham,  Att'y, 
Alfred  Foote  Maynard, 
Allen  Robert  McBroom, 
Isaac  Thomas  McCarty,  AtVy, 
William  Turlett  McClenaghan, 
Daniel  Marion  McClung,     . 
Porter  James  McCumber, 
William  Lincoln  McKay,  B.  A., 
Cornell  UniverBity. 

D.  Stuart  McLure, 
Matthew  McMillen, 


Resxdsncs. 
Potsdam,  K  Y. 
Gold  ma,  Nevada 
Des  Moines^  la. 

Shakopee,  Minn. 
Earlo'dle,  111. 
Arkansas  City,  Kan. 
PapineaUf  lU. 
London,  Ind. 

Youngslown,  O. 
Blanchester,  0. 
Oannonsburg,  Penn, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind, 
Ann  Arbor. 
Darlington,  Ind. 
Stryker,  O. 
Mount  Clemens. 
Ann  Arbor. 
Lincoln,  111. 
Yazoo,  Miss. 
Orion,  Hi. 
North  Thetford,  I  U 
Ann  Arbor. 
La  Cygne,  Kan. 

Ann  Arbor. 
Mount  Holly,  N  J. 
Three  Rivers. 
Streator,  111. 
Perryville,  N.  Y. 
Pontiac. 
Marquette. 
Logan,  0. 
Greencastle,  Ind. 
West  Rushoille,  O. 
Hamilton,  O. 
Jiocluster,  Minn. 
Des  Moines,  la. 

Ann  Arbor, 
Di  troit. 
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STUDENTS. 


Namr. 
Robert  Henry  McMurdy, 
G.  Dc  Rue  Meiklejohn, 
J.G.  Henry  Melcher, 

Alexander  Howard  Melich,  B.  A., 
Musklngiim  College,  O. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Mickey,     . 
Mortimer  Craig  Miller, 
Arthur  Parker  Mitchell, 
Franklin  P.  Monfort, 
Charles  Edwin  Monroe,  B.  A., 

Oberlin  College. 
Jay  Randolph  Monroe,  B.  S.,  Att'y, 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

John  King  Mandhawk, 

James  William  Murphy,  Att'y, 

James  Nugent, 

William  S.  O'Rourke,  Att*y, 

Francis  Marion  Osborne, 

AValter  Dallas  Ouztn, 

Frank  Wilson  Parker,    . 

Alanson  Lloyd  Parsons,  Att'y 

George  Fremont  Peabody,  Att'y, 

Almon  Adolphus  Pearsoll,  . 

Jacob  J.  Pittman, 

William  Andrew  Porter,  Att'y, 

Pitt  Potter, 

William  John  Rainey, 

William  Randall  Ramsey, 

William  Mitchell  Rathbone, 

Elias  Christy  Redman,  B.  A.,    . 
Christian  Unlverelty. 

Kdmund  Phares  Rice,  Att'y, 

Charles  Benson  Robbins, 

Andrew  Cant  Robertson,  Att'y, 

William  Everett  Ross,  Att'y,    . 

Dwight  Dorr  Root,    . 

John  Milton  Ru.ssell,  Att'y, 

Walter  Bell  Scaife,    . 

Frank  Revere  Sedgwick, 

Allen  Roswell  Shaffer, 

Frank  Holmes  Shaffer,  B.  A., 
Yale  College. 


Residence. 

Weyauwfga^  Wit, 
Cleveland^  0. 
SegOf  0. 

Keithsburg^  Ilf, 
Pitlshurgh,  Penn, 
ChicagOf  111, 
Fraser. 
Oberlinj  O, 

Sou  th  Haven, 

Richmond f  Ind, 
PlalievUle,  Wis. 
Caymonsburg^  Penn. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Saint  Johns. 
Edgefield,  S.  C. 
Slurgis. 
Keokuk,  la. 
Gardner,  Mass. 
Sharon  Centre,  Penn. 
Lionsville,  Ind, 
Paola,  Kan. 
Watertown. 
York. 

London,  Ky. 
Detroit. 
Quincy,  111. 

Midland  CHy, 
Freelandville,  Ind. 
Massillon,  O. 
Frankfort,  Ind. 
Bennington. 
Owosso. 

Pittsburgh,  Penn. 
Martinis  Ferry,  O. 
Romeo. 
HamiUon,  0. 
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Victor  E.  Shaw, 

Elroy  Delos  Sherman,  B.  S., 

Cornell  University. 
John  Neil  Sinclair,    . 
Gilbert  Guy  Sloan, 

Thomas  Morrison  Sloane,  B.  A., 

Harvard  University. 
Henry  Adelmon  Smith, 
William  Foster  Smythe, 

Ole  Lynn  Snyder,  B.  S., 

Central  Normal  School 
Charles  Henry  Soper,  B.  A  , 

Mount  Union  College. 
Lynn  Tew  Sprague, 
Milton  Moses  Starr,  Atty.,    . 
George  Henry  Stevenson, 
AVill  John  Stevenson, 
Edward  Ives  Stimson,  Att*y,     . 
Hernando  D,  Stover, 
William  Galloway  Strannahan, 
Walter  Harford  Taylor, 
George  Washington  Tharp, 
Charles  Thad  Thompson,    . 
Samuel  Richard  Thnrman, 
Lee  Tucker,     .... 
Charles  Gilbert  Van  Wert,  Fh.  B., 

Newet  James  Vick,  M.  A.,  . 

Southern  University,  Ala. 
Isaac  Clinton  AVade, 
Arthur  Guernsey  Waterman, 
Elmer  Randolph  Webster,  B.  A., 
William  Arnold  Week?, 
Richard  Opdyke  AVelt?, 
Geordie  Z.  Whitney,  B.  A., 

Oberliii  College. 

Nathan  Stone  Williams,  B.  A.,  Att'y,  . 

Amherst  College. 
Calude  Lorraine  Williams, 
Cyrus  Edwin  Willoughby, 
James  W^inans, 
Edward  Emil  Witchi,    . 

Israel  Long  Witmyer,  M.  E., 
FeunFylvanIa  State  Normal  School. 


Rbsidknce. 
McMinnvillej  Oregon. 
Cleveland,  0. 

Guilds,  Ontario. 
West  Freedom,  Pa. 
Sandusky,  0, 

Oregon^  JIL 
Oscala,  Fla, 
Port  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Fieetnlle,  Ptnn. 

Jamestown,  X.  Y. 
Bainhridge,  Mo. 
Neponset,  IIL 
Jacksonville,  HI, 
Detroit. 
Monroe. 

Northfield,  Minn. 
Ilunts^'ille,  Mo. 
Pataskala,  O. 
Detroit. 

I^hi  City,  U.  T, 
Fugene,  JIL 
Ann  Arbor. 
Vicksburg,  MliA. 

Watseka,  III. 
Athens. 
White  Lake. 
Jewett  City,  Conn. 
Macomb. 
Oherlin,  0. 

Pittsbu rgh ,  Pen  n . 

Kenton,  O. 

Troy,  lU. 
Xenia,  0. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Ann  Arbor. 
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STUDENTS. 


Name. 

Oliver  Russell  Wood,     . 

John  Warren  Woody,  M.  A.,  Att'y, 
National  Normal  School,  O. 


RlBIDKMCB. 

Martinis  Ferry,  O. 
OskcUoosa,  la. 


JUNIORS. 


Name 


Fred  Lewis  Alger, 
Wilson  Hough  Anijeny, 
AValter  Whepton  Augur,  B.  A., 
AValter  Barlov,  AtVy,     . 
Charles  Adolph  Bartcher,    . 
David  Bartlett,     . 
Hector  Baxter, 
Thomas  Ellis  Beall, 
George  W.  Ben  ham, 
Henry  Lionel  Benjamin, 
Benjamin  Francis  Berry,     . 

Charles  Clark  Black,  B.  A., 

College  of  New  Jersey. 
Paul  Harcourt  Blades, 
Irvin  H.  Blythe, 
John  R.  Bogan^ 

Frederick  Hathaway  Borradaile, 
Michael  Henry  Brennan,  Ph.  B., 
Frank  William  Briggs,   . 

Lorenzo  Cary  Brooks,  B.  A., 

Yale  a)llege. 
Samuel  Dallas  Brosius, 
Augustus  Franklin  Allen  Brown, 
Ferdinand  Bruckner,     . 
Lewis  Bruckner, 

Samuel  Ilaynes  Buchanan,  B.  S., 

Muskingum  College. 
David  JoFeph  Cable, 
Frederick  Dwight  Cadwell, 
James  William  Caldwell,    . 
David  Campbell, 

Eugene  Merwin  Carr,  B.  S., 

Munich  University. 
Homer  Levi  Castle, 
J.  Marshall  Chatterson, 
Henr>'  Fielding  Clark,    . 


RSSmBNCE. 

Lowell, 

Ihylestown,  Penfu 
Ann  Arbor. 
Rawtonville, 
(Xncinn<Uiy  O. 
Midland  OUy. 
LommUe,  Ont, 
Troy,  Ohio, 
Nonoaik,  0, 
Leavenworth,  JTofi. 
Detroit, 
Mount  HoUy,  N,  J. 

Watwka,  111 

Malvern,  0, 

Mackinae. 

St,  Catherines,  Ont. 

Ann  Arbor, 

Elyria,  O. 

Chicago,  III, 

Mount  Union,  O. 
J  am  ef  town,  N,  Y, 
Bridgeport. 
East  Saginaw. 
Nortmch,  O. 

Van  Wert,  0, 
Pittsfield,  Mas9. 
Freedom  Mills,  0. 
irartland, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Pittsburgh,  Penn. 
Brantford,  Ont. 
Bellevue,  Neb. 


6TT7DSNTB. 
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Namk. 

John  McDowell  Cochrane,  . 
Roger  Cope, 
Jay  Corson, 
William  E.  Cox,  . 
Maurice  Cramer, 
Albert  Milton  Crisler,    . 
Martin  Crocker, 
Edward  Willis  Callen,   . 
Henry  Micajah  Dangherty, 
Frank  Allison  Davis, 

William  Sharon  Davis,  B.  S., 

£anta  Clara  College. 
Albert  Dodge,  B.  S., 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 
William  Donahue,     . 
Thomas  Dodd  Doran,     . 
Azariah  Lorain  Doss, 
Henry  George  Dozer, 
John  Wesley  Dunkle, 
Samuel  Houston  DnShane, 
Fred  Ehrhardt, 

Dayton  Elliot,  B.  S., 

Conrallis  Agricultural  College. 
Marion  Beed  Elliott,  B.  8.,  . 

CorralliB  Agricultural  College. 
Cyrus  Emery, 
Louis  Henry  Estep,  . 
Charles  Dayton  Etmyre, 
Thomas  Benton  Felkner,  Att'y, 
Daniel  Ambrose  Ferguson, 

John  Lewis  Finley,  Ph.  B., 

Ileddlng  College,  111. 
George  Moore  Fletcher, 

William  Monroe  Fogler,  B.  A., 

Otterbein  University,  O. 
William  G.  Forrest, 
Charles  Albert  Fritchle, 
Gideon  Sheldon  Fuller,  B.  A.,  . 

University  of  Vermont 
Irving  Randall  Fuller, 
Charles  Henry  Gench,* . 


Rebidkncb. 
Minneapolis^  Minn, 
Jjeetonia,  0. 
Green  Oak, 
Cambridge  CUy,  Ind, 
Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
Eaton,  0. 
Mount  Clemem. 
Harwoodf  lU. 
Washington,  0. 
Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y, 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

Fottlennlie. 

Allen. 

Mattoon,  Jll. 
Detroit, 
Unionville. 
West  Freedom,  Ta. 
Connelisville,  Penn. 
Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
Corvallis,  Oregon, 

Corvallis,  Oregon, 

Bangor,  Me. 

Cleveland,  O. 

Oregon,  Jll, 

MVford,Ind. 

Jackson, 

West  Jersey,  lU. 

Purnneif,  N.  IT. 
Saint  Elmo,  lU. 

Detroit. 

Mount  Hope,  O. 
North  Ferrisburg,  Vt. 

FaribatUt,  Minn, 
Ann  Arbor. 


*  Deceased. 
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STUDENTS. 


Naxk 

Solomon  Ginsburg,  . 
Will  Fassett  Goodpaster, 
Alfred  Graber, 
Howard  Granger, 
George  Philip  Graver, 
Nye  Gregg, 

Henry  Horatio  Guenther,    , 
Fremont  C.  Hamilton,  B.  S., 

Buehtel  College,  0. 
Edward  Henry  Hart, 
Cornelius  Lawrence  Harvey, '  . 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  Hays, 
William  Emil  Henzie,    . 
Isaiah  J.  Hillegasn,    . 
Eben  Miles  Hills, 

Walter  Raleigh  Hinckley,  B.  A., 
Washington  University. 

Frank  Willis  Hine, 

Gilbert  Morrill  Hitchcock, 

Frank  Carter  Holmes,    . 

Henry  George  Holmes, 

Daniel  Charles  Hopkins, 

Howard  Hovev, 

Herbert  H.  Hiwe, 

Edwin  Hoyt,  . 

Fred  Fhiella  Huntress,  . 

William  Alfred  Hughes,  B.  A., 
I'nlverslty  of  Pacific. 

Samuel  Thomas  Jeffreys,  B.  A., 
Corvallis  Agricultural  College. 

William  Hall  Jenkins, 

Hiram  Solomon  Johnson, 

Thomas  Jefferson  Johnson, 

William  Henry  Johnson, 

Robert  Keith, 

Charles  Leonard  Kelly,  .  . 

Frank  Walter  Knapp, 

Emanuel  Bosworth  Korns, 

Harry  Gottlieb  Larimer,     .. 

Thomas  F.  Leets,  Jr ,      . 

Fred  Pierce  Leonard,  B.  A., 
state  University  of  Indiana. 

Frank  Lett«, 


Rrsidevck. 
Detroit, 

Owingsvillet  Ky, 
Findlay,  0, 
Ann  Arbor. 
Allegheny  City,  Pa. 
Washington  C.  H.,  O. 
Buffalo,  N,  Y. 
East  Liberty,  O. 

Wellington,  O. 
Grand  Rapids. 

Vergennes,  Vt. 
Detroit, 

Huntertown,  Ind. 
Sindwich,  111, 
Belleville,  111. 

Lowell, 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Waterbury,  Conn. 
Detroit. 
Maddia,  III. 
Hamburg. 
Ann  Arbor. 
KaneviUe,  111. 
Mount  Pleasant. 
San  Jose,  Val. 

Corvallis,  Oregon. 

Ann  Arbor. 
Highgate,  Vt. 
Aid,  0. 

Darlington,  Imf, 
Rochester,  Ind. 
Saranac. 
Stryker,  O. 
South  Bend,  Ind. 
Topeka,  Kan. 
Detroit. 
Mount  Vernon,  Ind, 

Athens. 
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Name. 

David  Wilford  LeValley,     . 
Frederick  William  Lord, 

Asbury  University. 
John  Wesley  Lounsbury,    . 
Edgar  Henry  Loyhed,    . 
CaBsius  Roy  Manning, 

Thomas  Brunton  Marston,  B.  A., 
Yale  College. 

Eben  Wever  Martin,  B.  A., 

Cornell  Unlvenlty. 
Elisha  Smith  Martin, 
James  Henry  Martin,  Att'y, 
Rozier  Augustas  Maynard, 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College. 
John  McCandless,  B.  A., 
Richard  Newton  McCauley, 
Emmet  McFeeters,  Att'y,    . 
John  Emmett  McGill,    . 
Sanford  Emery  McGinnis, 
Benjamin  Hammond  McGrew, 
Kit  McKean,  . 
Charles  Edward  McKinney, 
Thomas  Joseph  McLaughlin, 
Newton  McMillan,  B.  A., 
Edward  McNnmara, 
J.  G.  Henry  Melcher, 
Loren  Herman  Mershon, 
George  Wallace  Middleton, 
Florence  Clifton  Miller, 

John  H.  Mitchell,  Jr.,  B.  A.,     . 
Mount  Union  College. 

L.  Lycurgus  Mobley, 

Delbert  Leroy  Moore, 

George  Lemon  Moore, 

Rollin  James  Morse, 

Fred  Howard  Muckler,  Att'y, 

John  Francis  Murphy,  . 

Joseph  William  Musgrave,  Att'y, 

James  8.  Negley,  Jr.,      . 

George  Morris  Nelson, 

Joeiah  Benjamin  Newton,  B.  S., 

Charles  Nubbaum,  B.  S., 
Illinois  College. 


Rbsidincb. 
BwrlinfftonFlatSfN,  Y. 
Springfield^  III. 

Hammondsporl,  N.  Y^ 
Faribault f  Minn. 
HilUdale, 
Chicago,  111, 

Burgesif  la. 

Kewanee,  111. 
Noble,  111. 
York. 

Pittsburgh,  PeniK.  - 
NobU,  III. 
Sheldon,  Vt. 
Plymouth. 
Gosport,  Ind. 
Le  Grand,  la. 
Elkhart,  Ind. 
Hamilton. 
Valparaiso,  Ind.. 
Ann  Arbor. 
Lapeer. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Akron,  0. 
Denver,  Col. 
Pittsburgh,  Penn. 
Portland,  Oregon^ 

Ilartsville,  Ind. 
LakeviUe,  Indn 
Ann  Arbor. 
Wixom. 

Manchester,  la. 
Ouelph,  Ont. 
Cliarlotte. 
Pittsburgh,  Penn. 
Hutchinson,  Minn. 
Pontiac. 
Petersburg,  III. 
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STUDENTS. 


N1.MB. 

John  Joseph  O'  Brien,    . 
Joseph  Gerald  Orr,    . 
Edward  Henry  Ozmun, 
•Charles  Dyott  Patch, 
Edgar  Allen  Paullin, 

Charles  Rollin  Pence,  B.  A., 

Yale  College. 
Cassius  M.  Clay  Peters, 
Horace  Edwin  Powers, 
Egbert  Corby n  Preston, 
Emerson  Price, 
William  Clay  Purdum,  . 
Clement  Reidler, 
Chauncey  Wales  Biggs, 
Alden  Lothep  Roadaimour, 
Andrew  Cooper  Robeson, 

Francis  Scott  Romig,  B.  A., 
Fmnklin  College. 

Jacob  Thompson  Rorick, 

Joseph  Frank  Sartori,  B.  S., 
Cornell  University. 

Frank  Pierce  Say  re, 

William  Henry  Seudder,  Jr., 

Robert  Shackleton,  Jr., 

William  Graves  Sharp, 

Thomas  Reese  Shaw, 

John  Marion  Sheets,  B.  S., 
Baldwin  University.  O. 

John  Andrew  Shepherd, 

Charles  Moulton  Sherman, 

Walter  C.  L.  Shinn, 

Cassius  Clay  Shirley,        '   . 

William.  Clark  Shumway, 

Charles  S.  Smith, 

David'Smith, 

Horace  Greeley  Smith, 

John  M.  C.  Smith, 

Fred  Adam  Snyder,  . 

Herbert  Ransom  Spencer,  B. 
Grand  Fiver  Institute. 

Franklin  H.  Squires, 
Edward  Blair  Stanton,   . 
Jay  J.  Stanton, 


s., 


KniDBNCB. 

East  Saginaw. 
La  Porte,  Ind, 
Rochester^  Minn. 
Sycamore,  111. 
Jamestown,  0. 
Peru,  Ind. 

Scio. 

EarlviUe,  JU. 

Armada. 

^ew  Hagerstown,  0, 

Kohomo,  Ind, 

Frostburg,  Md. 

Sylvan. 

GaUipolis,  0. 

Arcanum,  O. 

Tuscaraiu<is,  0. 

Morenci. 
Cedar  Falls,  la. 

Flushing. 

Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Cleveland,  0. 

Elyria,  0. 

West  RushwlU,  O. 

Columbus  Orove,  0. 

Cumberland,  Ind. 
Des  Moines,  la. 
Dodge  City,  Kan. 
New  London,  Ind. 
Mexico,  N.  Y. 
Saginaw. 
Tarentum,  Penn. 
Mount  Pleasant,  0. 
Charlotte. 
Virginia,  III. 
Jefferson,  0. 

Courtland  Centre, 

Ionia. 

Burr  Oak. 


STUDEMTS. 
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NI.IU. 

TV.  Melvime  Stevens,  B.  E., 

state  Normal  School,  Penn . 
James  Stevenson, 
Willet  Baker  Stickney,  . 
Jacob  Seymour  Stimmel,     , 
John  B.  Stone, 
George  Strayer,       .  . 

John  Clay  Struble,  B.  S., 

National  Normal,  Ohio. 
'Walter  Scott  Sullivan, 
Benjamin  James  Sussens, 
Arthur  H.  Swarthout, 
lieVant  Reuben  Swift,  . 
LeonaR.  Taylor,    . 
^uincy  Adams  Thomas, 
William  Watson  Tinkham, 

F.  Elwood  Titus,  Att'y,  . 
Jerome  Cuyler  Trask,  B.  S., 
Grand  River  Institute,  O. 

Harris  Smalley  Traughber, 
*rhor  Harris  Turner, 
Bazel  Wells  Veirs, 
Bnfton  Stewart  Walker,' 
John  Frederick  Wallach, 
Edwin  Ward, 
John  David  Warfield,    . 
Edwin  Alonzo  Warren, 
2odok  Senter  Washburn, 
Irvine  Watson, 
AVallace  Wesley  Weatherly, 
Richard  Sherman  Wheeler, 
Frank  Burrett  White,     . 
John  Barcklow  White, 
John  Davis  White, 
Frank  Perkins  Williams,  Att'y 
Arthur  Andrew  Wilson, 
Edward  Eugene  Wilson, 
<jreorge  Henry  Woodruff, 
Will  Joshua  Woolsey, 


RESIDBirCF. 

LenoxvilU,  Penn, 

Oreen  Castle,  Ind, 
Buffalo,  K  Y. 
Columbus,  0. 
Tolono,  lU, 
Montpelier,  0. 
Taylorsville,  Ind. 

Dayton,  0, 
CourUand. 
Saginaw. 
Eaton  Rapids. 
Ann  Arbor. 
Lapeer, 
Baraboo,  Wis, 
OUerviUe,  Ont. 
Ausiinburg,  0. 

Fredonia,  Kan, 

Qmwyy,  lU. 

DetroU. 

Fort  Madison,  la. 

Chicago,  lU. 

Jacksonville,  lU. 

Quincy,  111, 

Bancroft. 

Leslie. 

West  Middlesex,  Pa. 

Sturgis, 

Shelby,  0. 

Summit  Grove,  Ind. 

Monlpelier,  0. 

Salt  Lake  CUy,  U.  T. 

Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Edgeworth,  Ont, 

Muscatine,  la. 

Ripley,  N.  Y, 

Eureka,  III. 


THE  FACULTY 


OK 


The  School  of  Pharmacy. 


JAMES  B.  ANGELL,  LL.  D., 

PRESIDENT. 

ALBERT  B.  PRESCOTT,  M.  D , 

DEAN. 

GEORGE  E.  FROTHINGIIAK,  M.  1)., 
WILLIAM  H.  PETTEE,  M.  A., 
JOHN  W.  LANGLEY,  S.  B.,  M.  D., 
VOLNEY  M.  SPALDING,  M.  A., 
OTIS  C.  JOHNSON,  M.  A.,  Ph.  C, 
VICTOR  C.  VAUGHAN,  Ph.  D.,  M.  I>., 
BYRON  W.  CHEEVER,  A.  M.,  M.  1)., 
LOUISA  REED  STOWELL,  M.  .S. 


STUDENTS. 


RESIDENT  GRADUATE.  ' 

Nasib.  Residence. 

J-ewis  Newton  Wood,  Pii.  C,      University  of  Michigan^      Ann  Arbor. 


SECOND  YEAR. 

Namf. 
James  Alexander  Allen,  .  .       .    . 

Archie  Walter  Banks, 
George  Glezen  Chandler, 
James  Buchanan  Clark, 
Arthur  Henry  Conger, 
i'larence  Abiel  Fellows, 
Charles  Edwin  Foote,     . 
Charles  John  Gebauer, 
James  Fred  Geisler, 
Frank  Porter  Glazier, 
John  Linn  Irwin,        .   . 
Frank  £.  Judson, 
Kugene  Anderson  Lilly, 
George  John  Lonstorf, 
Albert  Mann, 
Frank  Nicholas  Maas, 
Enoch  Smith  Marshall, 
Ilollin  S.  McCulloch, 
Martin  Henry  Mergel,  . 
Fred  D.  Merritt, 
•<;harles  Edwin  Payne,    . 
Edward  Thomas  Pease, 
Fred  William  Riley  Perry, 
J.  Charles  Reeve, 
John  Philip  Rhelnfrank, 
Charles  Harvey  Rodi, 
Arthur  Cortland  Stebbins, 
"Theodore  Marcus  Stern, 


Krfidehcf. 
Adalphusiowm,  Ont. 
Detroit. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Ann  Arbor. 
Manchester,  Ja. 
Three  Rivers. 
Saginaw. 
Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
East  Saginaw. 
Clulsea. 
Detroit. 
Brighton. 
London,  O. 
Kegaunee. 
Ann  Arbor. 
Negaunee. 
Holden,  Mo. 
Fremont^  O. 
Fori  Wayne,  Ind. 
West  Union^Ja. 
Port  Clint&n,  O. 
Lindville,  Conn. 

m 

Ann  Arbor. 
Dayton,  O. 
Bridgewater, 
Hancock. 
iMnsing. 
Lincoln,  IlL 
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STUDBNT8. 


Name. 

Charles  William  Teeter, 
Ferdinand  Thum,     . 
Adrian  Hamilton  Todd, 
John  Bryant  Watson, 
Frank  Charles  Wolf,      . 


FIRST  YEAR. 

Name. 
Harry  Emerson  Averill, 
Fred  Clark  Bailey,    . 
Richard  Bayard  Bancroft, 
Charles  Louis  Becker, 
Lewis  George  Blakeslee, 
Bestor  Gaston  Brown, 
Bingham  Stuart  Buchanan, 
Charles  Herman  Cirkler, 
James  Keyes  Clark, 
Daniel  H.  Cook, 
George  Edward  Dean,    . 
Oliver  Hyde  Dickinson, 
Ernest  Egbert  Gatchell. 
Samuel  Houston  Gunder, 
Harriet  P.  Harrington, 
William  Ludlow  Hedges, 
Charles  Hugo  lluhn, 
Ezra  Joseph  Kennedy, 
Louis  Bolingbroke  Knapp, 
Theodore  A.  Laubengayer, 
John  Hammond  Loom  is, 
Clinton  DeWitt  Lord, 
Clyde  Clark  Lovin, 
John  E.  Mathews, 
Harry  Francis  McCrea, 
Robert  Wishark  Montgomery, 
Ernest  Henry  Morse, 
Charles  H.  Olcott,     . 
Franklin  Rozell  Oles,     . 
Frank  Clifford  Parker, 
Burt  Parrott, 
Charles  West  Parsons, 
William  Randolph  Philips, 


RBmKKOE. 

Wyoming,  111. 
Grand  Rapidt, 
Newport,  N.  Y. 
CooperwUle. 
Lexington,  Ky, 


RnmENCE. 
BaUU  Greek. 
Adam8  Centre,  N.  FI. 
Port  Huron, 
Lincoln,  IlL 
Belding. 
Topeka,  Kan. 
Orand  Rapids. 
Minneapolis,  Minn^ 
Blivfield. 
Fulton. 

LenoxviUe,  Prov.  Qm 
New  York,  N  Y. 
Ann  Arbor. 
Fairmount,  111. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Ann  Arbor. 
Brooklyn,  0. 
Commerce. 
Detroit. 
Owosso. 
Oreen  Oak. 
Shakopeej  Minn, 
Fulton. 
Sandusky,  0. 
Battle  Creek. 
Quincy,  III, 
Orand  Blanc. 
Ishpeming. 
Ann  Arbor. 
Quincy. 

Jndiemapolis,  IndJ 
LeRoy,  N.  Y. 
Kokomo,  lnd» 


8TCOBNT8. 
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Namb. 

Clara  E.  Pryer, 
William  Thomas  Qaayle, 
Theo.  Alard  Reyer,   . 
George  Willis  Rood, 
Samuel  Schmidt, 
Oscar  Textor, 

Carey  W.Thompson,        .  . 
Frank  Augustus  Thompson, 
Del  Delos  Turner, 
Ralph  McPherson  Ward^     . 
Albert  M.  Wheeler, 
Seward  Whiting  Williams, 
Oscar  Lemuel  Wilson,    . 
Theodore  Henry  Wurmb,   . 


Residence. 
Ann  Arbor. 
MUuoaukeej  Wis. 
Ann  Arbor. 
Lapeer. 

Reimersburg,  Penn^ 
Sandusky,  0, 
Webster  City,  la, 
Ann  Arbor, 
Ann  Arbor. 
LeRoy^N.  Y. 
Ann  Arbor. 
LeRoy,  N.  Y. 
Niies. 
Saint  Louis,  Mo, 


THE  FACULTY 


UFTHB 


Homceopatliic  ledical  College. 


JAMES  B.  ANGELL,  LL.  D., 

PKESIDKN'T. 

SAMUEL  A.  J0NP:S.  M.  D., 
EDWARD  C.  FRAXKLIX,  M.  1)., 

DEAN. 

CHARLES  GATCHELL,  M.  D* 
THOMAS  r.  WILSOX,  U.  D. 


AAROX  R.  AVHEELER,  M.  J)., 
JAMES  0.  WOOD,  M.  D., 
H.  C.  ALLEX,  M.  I)., 
ERAXK  H.  TYLER. 


EXAMINERS. 


A.  I.  SAWYER,  M.  D., 
L  X.  ELDRIDGE,  M.  D. 


*Kc8ipriic«l  December  31, 1879. 


STUDENTS. 


Kams. 

Addison  Lee  Ambrose, 
Marshall  P.  Austin, 
Moses  Nathan  Avery^ 
Lynn  Keene  Blakeslee, 
Daniel  Edward  Bottorf, 
Horace  Kimball  Brasted, 
Ellis  Charles  Brown, 
Samuel  Albert  Brown, 
Samuel  Edgar  Burchfield, 
William  Birch  Calvert, 
Henry  William  Champlin, 
Evelyn  A.  Churchill, 
Daniel  Peck  Cook, 
Harvey  Llewelleyn  Clark, 
Hiram  Rufus  Chirk, 
H'^msted  William  Davia, 
William  Norton  Davis, 
Richard  Gay  DePuy,  B.  A., 
John  Butler  Dodge, 


Kesidxncb. 
Lake  Ridge, 
Galesburg, 
CheUeay 
Detroit. 

Clearfield.  Peiin,, 
Hmrard,  N.  Y., 
Cambriay  Col., 
San  Jose,  Cal., 
Tarenturrij  Penn., 
Ann  Arbor, 
Orwell  J  Penn., 
La  Porte,  Ind., 
KalamazoOj 
Aylrner,  Onl., 
Twinsburg,  0., 
Af/lmrr,  Onl., 
Aylrner,  Chit., 
Ann  Arbor, 
Middle  Baaa  Jsland, 


George  Washington  Dreher,       Tamaqua,  Perm., 


George  David  Dun  levy. 
Esther  Minerva  Durkee, 
Olive  Lucv  Edtlv, 
Benedict  Einerson. 
Amanda  Jane  Evans, 
Patrick  Henry  Evans, 
Servetus  R.  Finch, 
Edward  Albert  Fisher, 


Adrian, 
Detroit. 
Mexico,  N.   K., 
Ann  Arbor, 
Ann  Arbor, 
Ann  Arbor, 
Toledo,  0., 
Buffalo,  N.  v., 


Theodore  Andrew  Flandreau,    Detroit, 


John  Frank iin  Flint, 
Nathaniel  Lyon  Franklin. 
Willard  Alonzo  Frost, 
George  Edmund  Gray, 
Albert  R.Halsttd, 
K 


Lock-port,  N.  Y., 
Ann  Arbor, 
Pontiac, 
Batacia.  N,  Y., 
We8tWaly'orth,N. 


Pbeckptob, 
R.  B.  House. 
Faculty. 
A.  B.  Avery. 
H.  B.  Drake. 
E.  N.  Scheurer. 
H.  C.  Orcutt. 
Dr.  Cooper. 
Dr   Cooper. 
Geo.  M.  Getze. 
W.  J.  Calvert. 

D.  S.  &  D.  L.  Pratt. 
S.  C.  Whiting. 

R.  King. 
Clark  Bros. 
Stone  &  Parsons. 
Clark  Bros. 
Clark  Bros. 

E.  N.  Cooper. 
0.,  E.  M.  Webster. 

C.  B.  Dreher. 
Dr.  Kemberling. 
E.  R.  Ellis. 
Mary  K.  Hutchins. 
Faculty. 
S.  A.  Jones. 
J.  P.  Ferguson. 
A.  Clay  pool. 
C.  C.  F.  Gay. 
Faculty. 
W.  M.  Pettit. 
E.  C.  Franklin. 
C.  S.  Morlev. 
John  F.  Baker. 
}'..  Faculty. 
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STUDENTS. 


NAJfS. 

Dayton  Hasbroack, 
Greorge  Champlin  Haven, 
R.  Celia  Henderson, 
Walter  IngersoU  Howard, 
Charles  Cecil  Huff, 
John  Hunter, 
Thomas  Jefferson  Jackson, 
William  Charles  Jones, 
Fayette  Dwight  Xendrick, 


RXSIDENCE. 

Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  K., 
6'ai*tt  Johns f 
Minneapolis^  Minn,, 
Detroit, 

Pittsburgh,  Penn., 
Lucknow,  Ont., 
Flint, 

Randolph,  N.  Y., 
Flint, 


Philetus  Roberts  MiddleworthjjLinden, 


Henry  Lawrence  Miller, 
John  Johnston  Miller,  Ph  C. 
James  Fin  ley  Moore, 
Addison  Morgan, 
Charles  Harry  Myers, 
Charles  Henry  Penniman, 
J.  Walter  Pennock, 
Willis  P.  Polhemus, 
Theodore  Oliver  Potter, 
Llewellyn  Bartlett  Richards, 
Glenn  Arthur  Roberts, 
Seaver  Chauncey  Ross, 
Fred  Ruggles, 
Emma  Moore  Snyder, 
Christopher  Howard  Skeeln, 
Emetine  Tanner, 
Edward  Parish  Thatcher, 


Hastings, 
Knoxville,  IIL, 
Decatur,  111., 
Detroit, 
Ann  Arbor, 
Oakland,  Col., 
Adrian, 
MarshalL 
WhUeford, 
Quincy, 
Brandon,  Vt., 
Tmvanda,  Penn., 
LyndonCentre,  N.  Y., 
Newark,  N.  Y., 
Lockport,  N,  Y., 
Ann  Arbor, 
ShortsvUU,  N.  Y, 


Franklin  Russell  Timmerman,  Nashville, 


Grenevieve  Tucker, 
Frank  Harold  Tyler, 
James  Waite  Yidal, 
Joshua  Vought, 
Jane  A.  Walker, 
James  F.  Welch, 
Jared  Wetmore, 
Ashley  Jay  Williams, 


Nashua,  la.. 
Three  Rivers, 
Randolph,  N,  Y., 
Rome,  Penn., 
Salem, 
Ionia, 

Grand  Rapids, 
Ann  Arbor, 


PRICZPTOB. 

J.  Hasbrouck. 

Wm.  Havens. 

Facultv. 

E.  A.  Lodge. 

E.  W.  Dean. 

Faculty. 

Faculty. 

A.  A.  Whipple. 

Faculty. 

H.  H.  Chase. 

Isaac  Dever. 

Faculty. 

8.  J.  Burnsted. 

P.  B.  Morgan. 

Faculty. 

C.  B.  Bradley. 

J.  Kemberling. 

Faculty. 

Wm.  Watts. 

C.  E.  Smith. 

A.  T.  Woodward. 

D.  S.  &  D.  L.  Pratt. 
W.  A,  Doulson. 

H.  P.  VauDunen. 

Faculty. 

Faculty. 

H.  P.  VanDusen. 

H.  A.  Baker. 

L.  M.  Tucker. 

Faculty. 

W.  C.  Praslee. 

J.  H.  Spaulding. 

A.  L.  Walker. 

T.  R.  Allen. 

Dr.  Willett 

Faculty. 


SUMMARY  BY  STATES, 
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STDDENTS. 


Namr. 

Fred  Stephens  Anderson, 
William  Berry  Armendt, 
George  Post  Ash  ton, 
Wilbert  George  Bean, 
Thomas  Wesley  Beck  with, 
Henry  Franklin  Billmeyer, 
Uriah  Dildtne  Billmeyer, 
Albert  Victor  Bills, 
William  Fairman  Bradner, 
Ephraim  David  Brower, 
George  Hart  Brown, 
Charles  Robert  Calkins, 
David  Ethelbart  Callaghan^ 
John  Peter  Carmichael, 
Fred  Bower  Clapp, 
Suel  Erastus  Clark, 
Edward  Carroll  Condict, 
George  Henry  Corey, 
Henry  C.  Corns, 
George  Coughlin, 
Lewis  Crain, 
Hiram  De  Pay, 
Williams  Donnally, 
Henry  Edgar  Dunn, 
Charles  Albert  Eckert, 
Alban  Vaughan  Elliott, 
Almos  Eli  as  Eminger, 
Fred  N.  Em  rick, 
Orion  Jonathan  Fay, 


RESn>BNCR. 

PiUsfield, 
(hnen%horo,  Ky., 
Warrensburgj  Mo., 
Detroit^ 
Sycamore f  lU.y 
Brooklyn^ 
Tecumseky 
Oakland,  OaZ., 
Bedford, 
Ackley,  la. 
Romeo, 
Perry,  N.  Y., 
Yokohama,  Japan, 
Rockford,  lU.,  - 
Lena,  III., 
Predonia,  N,  Y., 
Dover,  N.  /., 
BriatolviUe,  0., 
Detroit, 
Liberty,  Ind., 
Erie,  Penn., 
Pittsburgh,  Penn., 
Georgetown,  Ky., 
Meadville,  Penn., 
Trenton,  0., 
Washington,  D.  C, 
Germantown,  0., 
Germantown.  0., 
Flat  Rock, 


Alma  W.  E.  Fuellgraflf,  Elmshom,HoUtein,Germany, 
Stephen  Humbert  Gerow,  St.  Johns,  N.  B., 


Frank  F.  Hoyer, 
Alfred  Wright  Hoyt, 
Margaret  Humphreys, 
Mulford  Schuyler  Hunter, 
Ormand  Courtland  Jenkins, 
Aaron  Churchill  Johnson, 
Augustus  C.  Johnson, 


Lockport,  N.  Y., 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis., 

Yellow  SpringSj  0., 

Detroit, 

Ann  Arbor, 

Leslie, 

Fenton, 


Prbckftor. 
Faculty. 
J.  H.  Taylor. 
G.  C.  Shepard. 

A.  Ames. 

0.  H.  Smith. 
S.  R.  Nicknin. 
Faculty. 
Faculty. 

B.  F.  Miller. 
J.  K.  Morris. 

E.  A.  Stebbins. 

C.  G.  Bartlett. 
J.  B.  Brown. 
B.  J.  Kellogg. 
Faculty. 

L.  P.  Kingsley. 
Faculty. 

F.  C.  Corey. 
W.  Walton. 
J.  L.  Grove. 
W.  E.  McGill. 
M.  De  Puy. 
Practitioner. 
Cyrus  Lee. 
Facultv. 

G-  Thomas. 

B.  B.  Stevens. 
George  L.  Payne. 
Facultv. 
Facultv. 

J.  F.  Thompson. 

C.  Watt«. 
A.  L.  Hoyt. 

G.  L.  Paine. 
C.  H.  Land. 
W.  H.  Jackson. 
J.  S.  Moffitt. 

J.  N.  Collins. 


STUDENTS. 
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Name. 
Edward  Lincoln  Kellogg, 
George  Frederick  Kimball, 
Henry  Fairbanks  Kimball, 
Jennie  Catharine  Kollock, 
Thomas  Chalmers  Letter, 
Frank  Flavins  Little, 
John  James  Little, 
Amos  Marion  Long, 
Ira  S.  Loomis, 
Charles  Maclean, 
Ossian  C.  Moon, 
Guy  Hamilton  Morgan,      West 
Arthur  Clayton  Nichols, 
Adelbert  Thomas  Olmsted, 
Charles  Upton  Patrick, 
Clarence  Doolittle  Peck, 
Denton  E.  Peterson, 

Evelyn  Pierrepont,  Licentiate, 
Royal  College  SurgeoDB  Ireland. 

Douglas  Potterf, 

William  John  Poyser, 

William  Henry  Priestman, 

Rush  Minor  Putnam, 

John  Nelson  Reynolds, 

Collins  McKnight  Roe, 

Henry  Horace  Rogers, 

Ira  Emmit  Sampsell, 

William  Wilson  Shryock, 

Charles  J.  Siddall, 

Malcolm  Sinclair, 

Charles  A.  Sipe, 

Arthur  Everett  Smith. 

Willard  Judson  Spencer, 

Immer  Crittenden  St.  John, 

Charles  Edwin  Stroud, 

Maurice  James  Sullivan, 

John  iSilvers  Tucker, 

Alvin  Ellis  linger, 

Oliver  Stacy  Voak, 

Julius  Charles  Waldron, 

Howard  S.  West, 

Wilbur  SilviusWhisler, 

B.  Clark  Williams, 

Frank  Duane  Wilson, 

Lawson  DeForest  Wood, 

Robert  Addison  Young, 


RVtmiENCK. 

Atchison,  Kan., 
Ypsilanti, 
Chicfigo,  JU., 
Chicago,  III., 
Wadsworth,  0., 
Bristolville,  0., 
Keepville,  Penn., 
Monroe, 
Mexico,  N.  Y., 
Ann  Arbor, 
Richland,  Ind., 


Preceptor. 
W.  H.  Shultz. 
J.  A.  Watling. 
Z.  P.  Haskell. 

F.  W.  Brophy. 

G.  N.  Seeley. 
T,  M.  McCabe. 
F.  F.  Little. 
D.  S,  Quickel. 
H.  H.  Dobson. 
W.  H.  Jackson. 


J.  W.  Jay. 
Bridgewater,  Penn.,  J.  G.  Templeton. 
Ann  Arbor,  W.  W.  Nichols. 

La  Salle,  III.,  J.  F.  Mariner. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,   Bartholomew  &  Hall. 
Kent,  O.,  J.  C.  Merritt. 

Waterloo,  N.  Y.,        C.  D.  Hoyt. 
Manchester, England,  Practitioner. 


Defiance,  0., 
Canton,  O., 
Neponset,  lU., 
Palatine,  lU., 
Lanesboro,  Penn., 
Ontario,  0., 
Fair  bury,  HI., 
Columbiana,  0., 
New  Era,  Ind., 
Oberlin,  0., 
Ann  Arbor, 
Oalion,  0., 
Jamestown,  N.  F., 
Le  Roy, 
Winona,  Minn., 
Sandusky,  0., 
San  Francisco,  Cal., 
El  Paso,  III., 
AdamM'Ule,  Penn., 
Waikins,  N.  Y, 
Brimfield,  0., 
Ver shire,  Vt, 
Tiffin,  0., 

New  Philadelphia,0 
New  Lisbon,  0., 
Malone, 
Romeo, 


J.  S.  Scott. 

A.  J.  Douds. 

Faculty. 

E.  W.  Olcott. 

H.  Pennepacker. 

S.  Wadner. 

Faoultv. 

H,  A.  Sampsell. 

Faculty. 

D.  P.  Siddall. 
Facultv. 

V.  H.  Reisenger. 

E.  H.  Danforth. 
Facultv. 

W.  F.  Lewis. 
C.  T.  Stroud. 
L.  L.  Dunbar. 
M.  H.  Patten. 

F.  H.  Whiteside. 
W.  A.  Spence. 
W.  J.  Caris. 

S.  Gustin. 
J.  W.  Hayford. 
,,T.  Williams. 
Dr.  McLean. 
Faculty. 
I.  Douglas. 


SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ARTS. 

Rbsidbnt  Graduates^ ....« 13 

Gandidatbs  for  Dborebb ^ 387 

Students  not  Candidates  por  Deobbbs  - 48 —  448 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 
Studbntb — Total  IN  thk  Dbpabtmbnt 350 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LAW. 

Sbniobs ^ 180 

Juniors 21&—  396 

SCHOOL  OP  PHARMACY. 

Resident  Graduate « 1 

Second  Year 33 

First  Year 47—    81 

HOMCEOPATHIC  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 
Students — Total  in  the  College 70 

CX)LLEGE  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY. 
Studbnts — ^Total  in  the  College 8S 
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PRESIDENT'S    ANNUAL    REPORT. 


7h  the  Honorable,  the  Board  of  RegerUs  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  my  report  for  the  academic 
year,  which  is  now  drawing  to  its  close.  Our  work  daring  the  last  twelve 
months  has  heen  marked  by  no  such  important  events  as  several  which 
signalized  the  administration  of  my  predecessor  in  office,  acting  Presid- 
ent Frieze.  The  admission  of  women  to  our  classes,  the  gift  of  the  Par- 
sons (Ran)  Library,  the  establishment  of  our  new  relation  with  the  High 
Schools  of  the  State,  and  the  generous  appropriation  of  the  legislature 
for  the  erection  of  our  new  building,  render  the  two  years  during  which 
Dr.  Frieze  discharged  the  duties  of  the  Presidency  ever  memorable  in  the 
histt>ry  of  the  University.  The  influence  of  the  scholarly  enthusiasm,  the 
ripe  academic  experience,  and  the  happy  mixture  of  caution  with  enter- 
prise which  he  brought  to  his  work,stlil  abides  with  us  as  a  helpful  force. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  quiet,  earnest  and  successful  labor. 
The  teachers  have  performed  their  duties  with  the  greatest  harmony 
and  fidelity,  and  the  students  have,  as  a  body,  been  exemplary  and  as- 
siduous. The  pervading  spirit  of  the  University  has  been  that  of 
cheerful,  spirited  devotion  to  the  work  in  hand. 

THE    FACULTIES. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed,  at  the  close  of  last  year, 
or  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  and  have  pe; formed  the  duties  of 
their  respective  posts: 

Theodore  McGraw,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

P.  R.  B.  De  Potit,  B.  A.,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  French  and  Draw- 
ing. 

W.  W.  Beman,  B.  A.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Robert  Harbison,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  Modem  Languages  and 
Literature. 

F.  A.  Blackburn,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Marcus  Baker,  B.  A.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Edward  L.  Mark,  B.  A.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Three  of  the  Faculty  have  been  absent  through  the  year  by  per- 


mission  of  the  Regents ;  professors  Fneze  and  D^Ooge,  in  Europe, 
and  Mr.  Harringtoni  on  an  expedition  to  Alaska.  Prof  Frieze  will 
remain  abroad  another  year,  engaged  in  higher  philosophical  studies. 
Prof.  D'Ooge  expects  to  resume  his  work  in  September.  Acting  Pro- 
fessor Elisha  Jones,  who  has  been  occupying  the  chair  of  Greek  during 
Prof.  D'Ooge' s  absence,  will  be  released  from  service  here.  It  gives 
me  pleasure  to  bear  witness  to  the  ability,  scholarship  and  industry 
wbich  he  has  brought  to  his  work.  Mr.  Harrington  expects  to  be  at 
home  early  in  the  next  academic  year.  Dr.  McG-raw  has  resigned  his 
lectureship  on  Surgery.  Mr.  J.  Burkitt  Webb,  who  was  appointed 
assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  September,  resigned  his 
place  in  November.  Since  April  8th,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Denii-oo,  C.  E., 
has  been  employed  as  an  assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing. 

Death  has  recently  struck  an  honored  nameirom  our  Faculty  roll, 
that  of  Zina  Pitcher,  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  tbe  Institutes  of 
Medicine  and  Obstetrics.  Though  he  never  gave  instruction  in  the 
University,  his  fifteen  years  of  valuable  service  in  the  Regency  and  his 
specially  important  work  in  giving  form  to  our  Medical  school  secure  him 
a  conspicuous  place  in  our  annals.  Our  Faculties  of  instruction  have 
this  year  consisted  of  thirty-eight  men,  twenty-eight  of  whom  were 
employed  in  the  Academic  Department,  four  in  the  Law  Department, 
and  six  in  the  Medical  Department  Four  gave  instruction  both  in  the 
Academic  and  in  the  Medical  Department.  As  three  members  of  the 
Academic  Faculty  were  absent,  the  number  of  teacbers  actually  on 
duty  was  thirty-five,  two  more  than  were  employed  in  the  previous 
year. 

NUMBER    OF  STUDENTS. 


The  total  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  year  is 
1,224,  which  probably  exceeds  by  about  one  hundred  the  number  who 
were  present  during  the  previous  year.    Our  calendar  this  year  gives  ^ 

the  names  of  1,207  actually  in  attendance  prior  to  its  publication.  ] 

Seventeen  students  came  afterwards.  The  catalogue  of  the  year  be- 
fore shows  an  attendance  of  1,110  before  its  publication.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  compare  the  figures  of  each  Department  for  the  two 

years,  as  shown  by  the  catalogues. 

1870-71    1871-72 

Academic  Department,  ....      488  509 

Medical,       .  .  .  .  .  315  350 

Law,      .......      307  348 

Total, 1110         1207 


The  complete  table  of  attendance  for  the  whole  year  1871-2  is  as 
follows : 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LITEKATI^RE,   SCIENCE  AND  THE   ARTS. 

Resident  Graduates,  ....  9 

Seniors,  .....  84 

Juniors,      .  .  .  .  .  .73 

Soiihomores,     .....  97 

Freshmen,  .  .  .  .  .168 

In  Selected  Studies,    .  .  .  .  46 

Id  Pharmacy,        .....  40 

Total, 517 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE. 

Students,    ......        354 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LAW. 

Seniors,  142--Juniors,  211 ;  total,      .  .  353 

Total  in  University,        .  .  .      1224 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  handsome  gain  in  every  department. 
The  attendance  upon  the  Law  school  is  much  larger  than  that  upon  any 
other  similar  school  in  the  country  and  the  total  attendance  in  the 
University  is,  I  think,  greater  thin  at  any  other  American  College  or 
University.  The  gain  in  the  Academic  Department  is  the  more  notice- 
able since  the  examinations  for  admission  were  more  rigid  than  ever 
before.  Nearly  fifty  ai)plicants  for  admission,  about  twenty  per  cent, 
of  all,  were  refused.  Yet  the  Freshman  class  was  the  largest  which 
has  ever  entered  the  University.  Their  average  age  on  entering  was 
about  19i  years. 

Of  the  entire  number  in  attendance,  1224,  Michigan  furnishes  577, 
or  about  47  per  cent.  Last  year  her  part  was  46  per  cent.  Her  pro- 
portion in  the  Academic  Department  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  in  the 
professional  schools,  thus,  in  the  former  about  64  per  cent  of  the 
whole,  in  the  Medical  Department  35  per  cent,  in  the  Law  Department 
34  per  cent.  Stated  otherwise,  the  fact  is,  that  nearly  twice  as  large  a 
proportion  of  professional  as  of  collegiate  students  come  from  other 
States.  This  would  be  expected  in  considering  how  great  is  the  num- 
ber of  American  colleges  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  profess- 
ional Sv  hools.  Our  students  come  from  28  States  and  Territories,  from 
Ontario  (Cunada),  New  Brunswick  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Ohio 
sends  us  134;  Illinois,  124;  New  York,  87;  Indiana,  56;  Pennsylva- 
nia, 39.  The  New  England  States  furnish  us  37,  as  follows :  Maine, 
5;  New  Hampshire,  2;  Vermont,  12;  Massachusetts,  12 ;  Khode 
Island,  1 ;  Connecticut,  5.    Ontario  sends  us  29.    These  simple  figures 


give  us  impressive  suggestions  of  the  wide  reach  of  the  work  of  the 
University. 

NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES. 

I 

The  graduates  in  the  several  courses  this  year  arc  as  follows : 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist^,  . 

Mining  Engineer, 

Civil  Engineers, 

Bachelors  of  Science,  . 

Bachelors  of  Philosophy,    . 

Bachelors  of  Art*, 

Doctors  of  Medicine, 

Bachelors  of  Jjaws, 

Masters  of  Science  (in  course), 

Masters  of  Arts  (in  courw),    . 

Master  of  Arts  (>m  examination), 

Total, 341 

* 
In  one  case  two  degrees,  and  in  another  three  degrees,  were  con- 
ferred on  the  Fame  person.     The  number  of  persons  actually  receiving 
degrees  were,  therefore,  338. 

In  addition  three  honorary  degrees  were  conferred:  one  of  M.D., 
one  of  A.M.,  and  one  of  LL.D. 
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THE  CHOICE  OF  COURSES. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  there  is  an  almost  universal  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  undergraduates  to  pursue  some  complete  course.  It 
should  be  understood  that  cf  the  forty-six  students,  who  are  described 
in  our  Calendar  as  pursuing  selected  studies,  prcjbably  there  are  not 
more  than  ten,  who  do  not  intend  to  earn  a  place  in  some  one  of  our 
regular  courses.  ].ackirgfora  time  the  proficiency  in  some  study, 
which  is  requisite  for  standing  in  the  class  with  which  they  hope  (o 
graduate,  they  are  placed  in  this  category.  Fi»r  we  mean  that  our 
Calendar  shall  be  rigorously  honest  and  truthful.  And  we  aim  to 
place  no  man  on  the  roll  of  a  class,  until  he  is  fully  up  with  the  work 
of  that  class.  There  is  a  very  encouraging  tendency  among  those,  who 
come  to  pursue  selected  studies,  to  become  inspired  by  their  life 
here  with  an  aspiration  to  remain  and  complete  some  thorough  cour  e 
It  should  furthermore  be  remarked  that  of  those  who  are  regiitcred  as. 
pursuing  selected  studies  there  are  always  a  few  experienced  teachers 
who  have  come  to  study  some  branch  as  a  speciality. 

As  our  students  are  permitted  to  elect  their  courses,  it  is  instruct- 
ve  to  observe  the  nature  of  their  choices.    We  may  group  our  several 


courses  (excluding  the  Pharmaceatical,  which  properly  ooopidered 
forms  a  special  department  hy  itself)  under  three  general  heads,  one, 
in  which  Latin  and  Greek  are  both  pursued ;  another,  in  which  only 
one  of  the  ancient  tongues,  (and  that  is  almost  without  exception,  the 
Latin)  is  studied,  and  the  modern  languages,  mathematics  and  the 
sciences  receive  more  attention  than  in  the  first ;  and  a  third, 
in  which  the  ancient  languages  are  not  taken  up  at  all,  but  modem 
languages,  mathematics,  and  the  sciences  receive  chief  attention.  The 
Engineering  courses,  and  the  course  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  are  in- 
cluded in  this.  Thef  e  various  courses  are  of  equal  length,  four  years, 
and  as  the  studies  are  now  arranged,  the  scientific  studies  are  certainly 
not  less  laborious  than  the  others.  Calling  them,  the  first,  the  Classical, 
the  second,  the  Latin  and  Scientific,  and  the  third,  the  Scientific,  the 
students  in  the  four  classes  this  year  are  divided  as  follows^ :  Classical 
194  (46  per  cent);  Latin  and  Scientific,  81  (19  per  cent.) ;  Scientific, 
147  (35  per  cent.) ;  total,  422. 

On  comparing  these  figures  with  those  in  the  catalogue  of  1867-8 
I  find  that  the  percentage  of  the  scientific  students  is  almost  exactly 
the  same  to-day  as  it  was  then.  At  that  time  it  was  36  per  cent.  In 
1861-2  it  was  28  per  cent.  In  ten  years  there  has  been  a  gradual,  but 
not  a  very  rapid,  relative  increase  of  scientific  students.  I  may  remark 
in  this  connection  that  there  is  a  constant  tendency  for  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  students,  who  enter  upon  the  Scientific  course,  to  make 
special  preparation  and  pass  over  to  the  Classical  or  the  Latin  and 
Scientific  course,  and  for  a  certain  proportion  of  those,  who  enter  upon 
the  Latin  and  Scientific  course,  to  transfer  themselves  to  the  Classical. 
Those  timid  friends  of  classical  learning  who  have  feared  that  it  would 
be  abandoned  in  our  ooUegen,  if  scientific  studies  were  admitted  to 
equal  honor  with  the  classical,  and  those  scientists  who  suppose  that 
there  is  no  real  and  intelligent  demand  for  classical  training,  especially 
in  the  West,  may  with  equal  profit  scrutinize  these  figures. 

THE  \ArORK   DONE. 

• 

For  details  of  the  work  done  in  the  various  departments,  I  refer 

you  to  the  accompanying  reports  oP  the  Deans  of  the  Medical  and  Law 
Faculties,  and  of  the  professors  in  the  Department  of  Literature, 
Science  and  the  Arts.  You  will  find  there  the  record  of  a  year's  faith- 
ful and  successful  labor.    The  Faculties  have  given  themselves  with 

*  The  select  students  are  excluded  rroin  this  dassifioLtion. 
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earnestness  to  their  daties.  The  stadents  have  heen  very  panctaal  in 
attendance,  and  as  a  whole  have  met  the  demands  upon  them  with 
fidelity.  A  good  namher  of  the  examinations  in  the  Academic  De- 
partment have  heen  made,  I  think,  somewhat  more  rigorous  than 
heretofore*  and  it  would  be  well  if  still  others  were  made  more 
searching.  As  a  rehult  of  the  examinations  at  the  close  of  tho  first 
semester  twenty  stadents  failed  so  badly  in  so.i.e  one  study  that  they 
are  required  to  take  it  again  with  the  next  class  behind  them.  Eighty- 
two  were  so  deficient  that  they  were  '^c:nditioned,*'  that  is,  required 
to  sustain  a  re-examination  on  one  or  more  studies  on  a  specified  day 
in  the  next  semester,  and  nine  showed  so  little  knowledge  of  their 
studies  that  their  parent<i  were  requested  to  withdraw  them.  Six  of 
these  were  Freshmen,  and  three  were  pursuing  selected  8tudie&  The 
failure  of  most  of  the  Freshmen  was  due  in  eonoe  degree  to  inadequate 
preparation,  and  they  may  be  permitted  on  due  preparation  to  enter 
the  next  cla^s.  Three  other  Freshmen  had,  by  advice  of  the  Faculty, 
been  previously  withdrawn  to  extend  their  preparatory  studies. 

As  a  result  of  the  examinations  held  in  the  second  semester  sev- 
enty-six were  '^ conditioned,'' and  eight  ^* failed  to  pass"  on  some 
study. 

No  student  has  subjected  himself  to  the  gravest  censure  of  the 
University.  The  connection  of  one  student  with  the  Institution  was 
indefinitely  suspended  for  neglect  to  attend  his  classes,  and  that  of  two 
others  was  suspended  for  a  year  on  account  of  their  prolonged  absence 
without  permission. 

As  I  have  not  before  been  accustomed  to  se?  college  classes  working 
without  a  ^'  marking  system,"  I  may  properly  say  that  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced by  what  I  have  seen  here,  at  least  of  the  uselcssness  of  ^  uch  a 
system  for  students  like  ours.  I  have  never  seen  a  better  average  of 
class  work  than  I  find  hero  in  the  classes  of  the  teachers,  who  insist  on 
having  good  work  done  by  their  pupils, and  who  possess  in  a  fair  degree 
the  power  of  inspiring  them  with  enthusiasm. 

Some  of  our  professors,  in  addition  to  their  class-room  labors,  have 
this  year  refiected  honor  upon  the  University  by  making  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  literature  of  their  respective  departments.  Professor 
Wood  has  published  a  treatise  on  The  Strength  of  Materials,  and  Pro- 
fessor Olney  a  School  Algebra  and  a  treatise  on  Geometry  and  Trigo- 
nometry, to  be  followed  by  other  mathematical  works.  Both  the  work 
of  Professor  Wood  and  those  of  Professor  Olney  have  met  with  a 
hearty  reception  in  a  very  large  number  of  the  better  colleges  and 
schools  of  the  land.    Dr.  Cocker  has  delivered  to  the'^Htudents  a  course 
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of  his  lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  which  were  listened 
to  by  large  audiences  and  have  been  published  by  the  senior  class.  He 
has  also  in  press  an  elaborate  work  on  Christianity  and  Modern 
Thought.  Acting  Professor  Jones,  in  connection  with  Professor  Boise 
of  Chicago,  has  prepared  a  text-book  to  guide  pupils  in  writing  Oreok 
prose. 

THE    OBSERVATORY. 

Professor  Watson's  report  explains  the  nature  of  the  work  which 
has  been  done  at  the  Observatory.  It  will  be  observed  tnat  the  Pro- 
fessor has  discovered  three  planets  this  year,  making  fourteen  in  all, 
which  are  credited  to  our  Observatory  since  he  took  charge  of  it. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  Observatory  should  be  furnish- 
ed from  some  source  with  the  moderate  endowment  required  for  its 
wants. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR  ADMISSION. 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that  the  examinations  for  admission 
were  more  rigid  and  exacting  last  year  than  they  had  been  before.  We 
are  also  gradually  demanding  a  larger  range,  as  well  as  a  better  quality 
of  preparatory  work.  At  the  coming  examination  for  admission  into 
the  Latin  and  Scientific  course  wc  are  to  ask  a  year's  previous  study  of 
French.  Next  year  we  shall  require  the  same  acquaintance  with 
French,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Bot- 
any, Geology  and  Zoology,  as  the  condition  of  entering  the  S  ientific 
course.  In  the  following  year  more  Latin  than  is  now  required  is  to 
bo  asked  of  those  who  take  the  Classical  course.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  general  plan  to  raise  the  grade  of  our  work  as  rapidly  as  the 
preparatory  schools  can  raise  theirs.  We  keep  up  constant  commun- 
ion with  the  superintendents  and  teachers  to  determine  how  far  they 
can  readily  carry  their  students  before  they  transfer  them  to  u.«.  They 
show  a  most  praiseworthy  desire  to  push  up  the  scale  of  their  work. 
I  cannot  use  too  strong  language  in  expressing  the  indebtedness  of  the 
University  to  these  faithful  instructors  in  the  High  Schools  of  the 
State,  who  are  sti  iving  with  zeal  and  wisdom  to  lift  the  grade  of  work 
in  their  schools,  and  so  to  enable  us  to  begin  our  University  work  on 
a  higher  plane.  Of  course  we  must  take  care  not  to  raise  our  require- 
ments more  rapidly  than  the  schools  can  raise  their  work  with  tic 
hearty  approbation  of  the  people  whose  taxes  support  them. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  r?fer  to  the  first  year's  experience 
in  forming  a  quasi  organic  connection  between  the  University  and  the 
High  Schools.  It  will  be  reiueuibered  that  if  the  Faculty  on  the  re- 
port of  a  Committee  of  Inspection,  approve  the  work  of  a  school,  then 
the  Univereity  receives  without  examination  the  graduates  of  that 
school,  provided  their  certificates  from  their  school  board  or  superin- 
tendent declare  that  they  have  successfully  pursued  all  the  studies  re- 
quired for  admission  to  our  Freshman  class.  This  promise  to  receive 
the  graduates  of  the  schools  binds  the  Univejrsity  only  for  the  year  in 
which  the  inspection  is  made.  Last  year  we  received  50  Freshmen  on 
ccrtiOcatep,  viz.,  3  from  the  Detroit  High  school,  8  from  Flint,  7  from 
Jackson,  3  from  Kalamazoo,  1  from  Adtian,  and  28  from  Ann  Arbor. 
We  see  nothing  in  the  result  of  the  experiment  to  deter  us  from  re- 
peating it 

Those  who  predicted  the  filling  up  of  the  Freshman  class  with 
pr  or  material,  or  the  lowering  of  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  conse- 
quence of  this  step,  have  proved  false  prophets.  Of  the  Freshmen, 
who  weio  *' conditioned"  or  who  ** failed  to  pas-**  at  the  examina- 
tions of  the  past  year,  a  decidedly  larger  percentage  is  found  in  that 
portion  of  the  class  which  entered  on  examination  than  in  that  portion 
which  was  received  on  certificate.  This  is  only  one  test,  it  is  true. 
But  the  indication  which  it  furnishes  that  the  students,  who  entered 
by  certificate,  were  on  the  whole  better  prepared  than  those  who  en- 
tered after  examination,  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  impression, 
which  the  daily  class-room  work  has  made  on  the  instructors  of  the 
class.  There  is  the  very  strongest  evidence  that  the  effect  upon  the 
schools  which  stand  in  this  new  relation  to  the  University,  has  been 
most  helpful.  It  has  lent  a  new  stimulus  to  the  scholars,  teachers  and 
friends  of  the  school.  The  visits  of  the  Committee  of  Inspection  have 
been  receive  1  as  gratifying  proof  of  the  interest  of  the  Uuiverbity  in 
the  schools.  The  conferences  with  the  teachers  and  superintendent«(, 
have  been  instructiye  both  to  them  and  to  us.  We  have  frankly  and 
kindly  suggested  methods  of  improving  their  work,  where  sugges- 
tions were  needed,  and  they  have  enabled  us  to  see  exactly  what  is 
possible  for  them  to  do.  We  are  thus  able  to  co-operate  wisely  and 
intelligently  for  the  ^^ame  end,  the  most  thorough  preparation  of  stu- 
dents for  our  classes.  The  schools  become  thoroughly  identified  with 
us  in  our  work.  When  the  High  Schoob  generally  in  the  State  shall 
have  so  fwr  advanced  that  the  University  can  establish  this  relation 
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with  them,  we  shail  have  a  complelely  graded  system  of  substantially 
free  public  edacation  stretching  from  the  primary  school  through  the 
University  to  the  completion  of  a  professional  course. 

Committees  of  the  Faculty  have  this  year,  in  compliance  with  in- 
vitations, visited  the  schools  at  Ann  Arbor,  Adrian,  Jackson,  Flint,  Kal- 
amazoo and  Pontiac.  The  Faculty  have  voted  to  receive  graduates  this 
year  from  all  the  above  named  schools  save  that  at  Pontiac,  which  has  no 
chi&s  ready  for  us  this  year.  If  the  quality  of  the  teachcr<*  in  that 
school  next  year  is  as  good  as  at  present,  it  will  doubtless  earn  a  place 
by  the  side  of  th^  best  schools.  Other  schools  announce  that  they 
will  be  prepared  to  invito  in«p€cti»n  next  year.  Though  our  plan  is 
still  subjected  to  some  criticism,  I  am  convinced  that  if  it  is  executed 
with  discretion  and  prudence,  it  can  be  made  productive  of  groat  good 
to  the  K^hools,  the  University  and  the  State.  There  is  hardly  any 
feature  of  our  work  which  seems  to  me  more  interesting  than  this. 

THE  ADMISSION  OF    WOMEN. 

The  number  of  women  who  are  availing  themffelves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  at  the  University  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  it  was  in 
year  1870-71.  The  number  registered  then  was  34,  viz.:  2  in  the  Law 
Department^  18  in  the  Medical  Department,  and  14  in  the  Academic 
Department  This  year  the  number  has  been  64,  viz.:  3  in  the  Law 
Department*  33  in  the  Medical,  and  28  in  the  Academic.  These  last 
ure  distributed  in  the  classes  as  follows:  Seniors,  2;  Sophomores,  7  ; 
Freshmen,  13;  in  select  courses,  6,  Of  these  in  the  regular  courses, 
eight  are  Classical  students,  nine  Latin  and  Scientific,  and  five  Scien- 
tific. Five  of  those  in  the  select  court^es  are  giving  their  attention 
chiefly  to  scientific  studies  and  modern  languages  and  literature ;  the 
sixth  to  classical  work.  Six  women  graduated  in  April  with  the  medical 
class,  one  with  the  law  class,  and  two  now  graduate  in  the  Academic 
Department.  In  the  Medical  Departn.ent  the  women  have  received 
instruction  by  themselves,  except  in  chemistry.  In  the  other  Depart- 
ments all  instruction  is  given  to  both  sexes  in  common. 

It  is  manifestly  not  wise  to  leap  to  hasty  generalizations  from  our 
brief  experience  in  furnishing  education  to  both  sexes  in  our  Universit3\ 
But  I  think  all  who  have  been  familiar  with  the  inner  life  of  the  Uni 
versity  for  the  past  two  years,  will  admit  that,  thus  far,  no  reason  for 
doubting  the  wisdom  of  the  Kegents'  action  in  opening  the  University 
to  women  has  appeared.  Hardly  one  of  the  many  embarrassments 
which  some  feared,  has  confronted  us.    The  young  women  have  ad- 
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dressed  themselves  to  their  work  with  great  zeal,  and  have  shown 
themselves  quite  capable  of  meeting  the  demands  of  severe  studies  as  ' 
successfully  as  their  classmates  of  the  other  sex.  Their  work  so  far 
does  not  evince  less  variety  of  aptitude  or  less  power  of  grappling 
even  with  higher  mathematics  than  we  find  in  the  young  men.  They 
receive  no  favors  and  desire  none  They  are  subjected  to  precisely  the 
same  tests  as  the  men.  Some  of  them,  like  the  men,  have  stumbled 
at  examinations,  but  nearly  all  of  them  have  maintained  a  most  cred- 
itable reputation  for  scholarship  in  every  branch  of  study  which  has 
awaited  them  in  their  course.  Nor  does  their  work  seem  to  put  a 
dangerous  strain  upon  their  physical  powers.  They  assure  me  that 
they  never  enjoyed  better  health,  and  their  absences  by  reason  of  sick- 
ness does  not  proportionately  exceed  those  of  the  men.  Their  presence 
has  not  called  for  the  enactment  of  a  single  new  law,  or  for  the  slight- 
est change  in  our  methods  of  government  or  grade  of  work.  If  we 
are  asked  still  to  regard  the  recaption  of  women  into  our  classes  as  an 
experiment,  it  must  certainty  be  deemed  a  most  hopeful  experiment. 
The  numerous  inquiries  which  arc  sent  to  me  from  various  parts  of 
this  country  and  even  from  England,  concerning  the  results  of  their 
admission  to  the  Univers^ity,  show  that  a  t»rofound  and  wide-spread  in- 
terest in  the  subject  has  been  awakened.  Cornell  University  has  re- 
cently decided  to  open  its  doors  to  womcn,and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  other  conspicuous  Eastern  colleges  will  soon  follow  the  example. 
The  Alumni  and  Trustees  of  at  least  four  prouiinent  New  England 
colleges  are  formally  considering  the  subject. 

THE    MUSEUM. 

Professor  Winchell's  report  will  describe  in  detail  the  additions  to 
our  scientific  collections.  We  have  received  some  valuable  accessions. 
Especially  noteworthy  are  the  objects  collected  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Steere  on 
his  expedition  across  the  South  American  continent.  We  have  already 
received  from  him  1205  entries,  4538  specimens,  and  several  boxes  are 
now  on  the  way  here.  Mr.  Steere,  having  traversed  South  America, 
now  goes  to  New  Zealand. 

A  few  contributions  of  value  have  been  made  to  the  Art  Gallery, 
the  most  valuable  being  the  marble  medallion  portrait  of  the  distin- 
guished sculptor,  Randolph  Rogers,  who  so  long  resided  here,  and  who 
is  represented  in  our  gallery  by  two  of  his  works,  the  **  Nydia"  and 
the  '*  Ruth  Gleaning. ' '  This  medallion,  from  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor 
Gushing,  is  the  gift  of  Hon.  C.  C.  Trowbridge,  of  Detroit,  who  has  so 
often  testified  his  deep  intcresit  in  the  welfare  of  the  Universiiy. 
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I  cannot  think  it  untimely  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  friends  of 
the  University,  who  take  a  just  pride  in  our  collection  of  works  of  art, 
to  the  importance  of  having  a  more  commodious  gallery  constructed 
with  special  reference  to  the  preservation  and  exhibition  of  such  works. 
I  am  confident  that  if  we  had  such  a  structure,  lire-proof,  and  properly 
lighted,  wc  could  easily  procure  every  year  numerous  additions  to  our 
collection.  It  need  not  at  present  be  large  or  expensive.  If  we  should 
erect  a  new  hall  for  our  library,  it  might  be  added  as  a  wing.  It  is 
evident  that  the  rooms  now  occupied  for  the  purpose  will  soon  be 
needed  for  scientific  collections.  The  erection  of  such  a  gallery  would 
do  much  to  stimulate  that  study  of  the  Fine  Arts,  to  which  we  should 
speedily  give  attention  in  the  University. 

THE    LIBRARY. 

It  appears  by  the  Librarian's  report  that  the  library  has  been 
increased  during  the  year  by  the  addition  of  883  volumes,  and  181 
pamphlets.  Of  these  249  volumes  and  171  pamphlets  were  presented. 
A  hundred  and  seventy-four  reviews,  magazines  and  newspapers  are 
on  the  tables.  5rixty-fivo  of  them  are  furnished  by  the  Students* 
Reading  Room  Association.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  cataloguing  and  bindiuflr  of  the  Parsons  Library.  It  is  with 
peculiar  pleasure  that  I  inform  you  of  the  thoughtful  generosity  of  the 
graduating  class  in  making  a  subscription  of  more  than  $1,100  for  a 
library  fund,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
chase of  books.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  this  may  become  the 
nucleus  of  a  large  fund  to  be  given  by  the  Alumni  and  other  friends  of 
the  University. 

THE   PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

Great  prosperity  attends  both  of  these  schools.  Still  greater  re- 
sults could  be  achieved  by  them  if  we  could  secure  higher  preparatory 
training  in  the  students.  How  to  secure  this  is  not  ea^  to  $ay.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  the  gradual  and  Tapid  elevation  of  the  work  in 
our.  public  schools  is  doing  much  to  relieve  the  difficulty.  I  think  the 
proportion  of  college  graduates  in  the  law  school  this  year  was  greater 
than  ever  before,  there  being  61  in  the  class  of  350.  In  the  medical 
school,  however,  there  were  only  14  in  a  class  of  equal  size.  This  is  a 
subject  which  deserves  most  serious  consideration.  I  am  not  prepared 
at  present  to  make  any  recommendations  about  it. 

I  beg,  however,  to  express  my  hearty  approval  a  plan  proposed 
by  the  Medical  Faculty,  through  their  Dean,  for  extending  the  course 
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of  lectures  from  the  present  term  of  six  months  over  one  of  nine 
months,  thus  securing  more  thoroughness  of  instruction.  The  execu- 
tion of  the  plan  will,  however,  probably  ultimately  entail  an  additional 
expense  of  $3,000  annually,  though  I  am  informed  that  the  professors 
would  be  willing  to  give  these  longer  courses  withouc  additional  recom  - 
pense  for  the  present,  or  until  the  treasury  of  the  University  may  be 
in  a  condition  to  increase  their  remuneration.  I  hope  we  may  erelong 
see  our  way  clear  to  add  a  Dental  department  to  our  Medical  school. 
The  increased  expense  would  be  so  slight,  and  the  patronage  would 
probably  be  so  large,  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  could  be  conduc- 
ted without  much,  if  any,  cost  to  the  University. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  we  enlarge  our  hospital  accommo- 
dations at  the  earliest  practicable  day.  The  present  hospital  has  been 
of  essential  service  to  us.  But  the  time  has  come  f<»r  a  vigorous 
effort  to  secure  through  private  or  public  benefactions  a  large  hospital 
for  the  treatiLcnt  of  special  diseases,  or  a  Stata  hospital  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sick,  who  are  now  in  the  various  alms-houses  of  the  State. 
I  cannot  but  think  that  the  enterprise  will  commend  itt»elf  to  the  med- 
ical profession  of  Michigan,  and  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
public. 

I  venture  to  commend  the  needs  of  the  Law  Library  to  th : 
consideration  of  all  who  arc  interested  in  the  highest  success  of 
our  flourishing  Law  Department.  This  Library  is  the  only  apparatus 
which  this  department  asks  to  be  supplied  with  for  its  large  and  im- 
portant work.  As  nc  other  department  brings  so  large  pecuniary  re- 
turn to  the  University  in  proportion  to  the  expense  it  entails,  it  is  but 
just  that  the  library  be  supplied  with  liberality.  The  deficiencies  upon 
its  shelves  are  serious. 

UNIVERSITY    HALL. 

University  Hall,  the  corner  stone  of  which  was  laid  on  last  Com- 
mencement Day,  has  been  pushed  on  toward  completion  as  rapidly  as 
the  menns  at  our  disposal  would  allow.  Had  the  whole  appropriation 
instead  of  half  of  it  been  available  last  February,  the  new  hall  might 
have  been  occupied  for  Commencement  exercises  this  year,  ard  the  re- 
mainder of  the  interior  would  have  been  now  nearly  completed.  It  is 
our  expectation  that  the  lecture  rooms,  and  perhaps  the  chapel,  will 
be  ready  for  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  in  the  coming 
September.  And  that  will  not  bo  too  soon.  We  wore  much  embar- 
rassed last  autumn  in  accommodating  our  large  classes.  It  would  be 
impo^^sible  to  find  room  for  our  students  in  our  old  recitation  rooms 
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next  year,  if  the  comlrg  Freshman  cl&ss  should  be  as  large  as  the  la^t. 
But  our  new  building  will  furnish  us  the  noeded  relief.  It  will  pravi<ie 
us  with  eleven  new  lecture  rooms,  offises  for  the  Regents,  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Faculty,  and  the  Steward,  a  waiting  room  for  the  ladies,  and 
a  spacious  and  elegant  hall,  which  will  contain  sittings  for  twenty-five 
hundred  or  more  hearers.  As  there  was  no  hall  or  church  in  town, 
which  would  accommodate  the  audience  often  in  attendance  upon  our 
public  exercises,  an  auditorium  of  this  kind,  was  almost  as  urgently 
needed  as  our  new  lecture  rooms.  The  most  rigid  economy  has  been 
practiced  in  erecting  the  new  building,  but  the  legislative  appropriation 
will  probably  not  quite  suffice  for  its  completion.  May  we  not  hope 
that  our  generous  patron,  the  State  of  Michigan,  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  means  of  carrying  the  structure  so  near  to  its  comple- 
tion, will  furnish  us  the  little  that  is  now  r  quired  to  finish  the  work  ? 
University  Hall  with  its  fnnt  of  347  feet,  and  its  dome  rising  to  a 
height  of  140  feet  fromjthe  ground,  is  on3  of  the  most  imposing  ci^L 
lege  edifices  in  the  land. 

It  would  add  greatly  to*  the  interest  of  the  services  in  the  new 
chapel,  and  of  many  of  the  exorcises  to  bo  held  in  the  large^all,  if 
these  rooms  were  furnished  with  organs  of  suitable  size.  They  are  so 
obviously  needed  that  we  cannot  but  hope  that  some  friend  of  the 
University  may  furnish  them  to  us.  I  have  ascertained  on  inquiry 
that  in  Germany  two  organs  suitable  for  these  halls  respectively,  can 
be  procured  for  about  t3,000. 

OUR  NEEDS. 

A  prosperous  institution  of  education  always  desires  and  generally 
needs  some  things  which  it  has  not.  We  are  fulfilling  that  condition 
of  prosperity.  Our  very  successes  compel  us  to  ask  for  the  means  of 
achieving  higher  success.  Our  enlarged  numbers,  the  constant 
elevation  of  our  scale  of  study,  the  widening  range  of  instruction 
in  all  the  better  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country,  are  calling  for 
larger  facilities  and  larger  work  in  this  institution. 

Our  rapidly  increasing  classes  imperatively  demand  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  our  instructors,  even  if  we  do  not  expand  the  range  of 
our  work  at  all.  I  think  we  greatly  need  another  instructor  at  once  in 
the  rhetorical  department,  who  should  teach  elocution  and  do  some 
rhetorical  work  with  thePreshmen  and  Sophomore  classes,  both  of  which 
should  have  more  practice  in  writing  under  critical  direction. 

The  Professor  of  History  also  requires  help  in  conducting  his  uu- 
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tuerous  classes.     Ooo  instructor  might  perhaps  for  the  present  be  em- 
ployed to  divide  his  labors  between  these  two  departments. 

We  should  also  have,  at  an  early  day,  a  Profoasor  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  Political  Economy,  Political  Philosophy,  and  International  Law. 
The  very  brief  course  in  Political  Economy  has  been  conducted  by  the 
Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy,  who  would  prefer  to 
confine  himself  to  his  own  special  work,  and  it  has  not  been  offered  at 
all  to  the  classiciil  students.  I  have  this  year  given  twenty  familiar  lee- 
tures  on  International  Law  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  Senior  class.  But 
provision  should  be  made  by  which  every  student  should  be  able  to 
take  a  generous  course  in  the  Political  Sciences. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  importance  of  a  gallery  for  works  of 
Art. 

A  large  and  well  appointed  gymnasium  would  in  my  opinion  be  of 
great  service,  especially  during  that  large  part  of  the  year  in  which  out- 
door games  cannot  be  resorted  to  for  exercise.  I  believe  that  the 
moral,  as  well  as  the  physical  effect,  would  be  salutary  and  marked. 

But  there  is  another  and  greater  need  which  cannot  long  remain 
disregarded  without  serious  detriment  to  our  good  name.  We  must 
have  the  means  of  enlarging  the  facilities  for  certain  kinds  of  scientific 
work,  or  peril  our  honorable  position  among  the  better  institutions  of 
the  land,  and  come  short  of  our  duty  and  opportunity  as  a  University. 
Our  deficiencies  are  most  marked  in  our  provisions  for  instruction  in 
Mechanical  and  Mining  Engineering,  Pny^iics,  Metallurgy,  and  Assay- 
ing, though  our  means  of  illustration  in  Civil  Engineering  and  in  Zo- 
ology are  not  adequate  to  our  needs. 

The  Professors,  by  thjir  assiduity  and  ability,  have  done  excellent 
work  with  the  means  at  their  command.  But  the  kind  and  amount  of 
work  in  these  branches,  which  were  satisfactory  a  few  years  ago,  are  no 
longer  so.  Larger  attainments  are  desired  by  an  increasing  number  of 
students  who  are  trainin*^  themselves  for  the  actual  technical  applica- 
tion of  some  of  the  sciences,  or  for  chairs  of  instruction  in  science. 
Nearly  all  the  stronger  colleges  have  been  vigorously  striving  for  the 
last  few  years  to  meet  this  acknowledged  demand  for  more  extended 
training  in  science,  and  several  schools  have  been  founded,  with  large 
endowmer.ts,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  imparting  that  sort  of  instruction. 

I  desire  to  commend  to  the  careful  attention  of  the  friends  of  the 
University,  the  report  which  Prof.  Wood,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing made  on  this  subject  to  the  Regents  at  their  March  meeting.  He 
estimates  that  the  cost  of  such  a  building^as  we  need  for  enlarged  sden- 
tific  work,  and  the  requisite  apparatus,  and  of  the  endowment  of  the 
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new  Professorships  required,  will  be  $373,500.  Whether  that  plan  or 
some  other  is  adopted  to  secure  the  end,  at  least  that  sum  of  mon  ^y 
will  be  needed,  and  half  a  million  of  dollars  could  be  used  without  ex- 
travagance. Is  there  not  some  citizen  of  Michigan  who  will  leave  on 
our  grounds  an  enduring  monument  to  his  memory,  and  a  fountain  of 
perpetual  blessing  to  the  State  and  the  nation,  by  founding  such  a  de- 
partment and  erecting  puch  a  building? 

But  the  execution  of  such  a  plan  is  the  work  of  time.  Some  of 
the  minor  wants,  however,  in  these  branches  of  work,.ought  to  be  sup- 
plied at  once. 

The  department  of  Physics  is  in  pressing  need  of  apparatus.  The 
Ac^unct  Professor  asks  for  a  moderate  appropriation,  which  I  hope 
can  be  furnished  at  this  session. 

Professor  Winchell's  department  (Geology,  Zoology  and  Botany,) 
needs  thorough  reorganization  and  expansion,  at  an  early  day,  in  ac- 
cordance with  suggestions  in  a  report  from  him,  which  I  herewith  sub- 
mit But  he  should  have  at  once  an  Assistant  to  aid  in  giving  instruc- 
tion. I  recommend  that  Mr.  M.W.  Harrington,  who  has  been  proved 
to  be  a  capable  scholar  and  instructor  in  that  department,  be  named 
Instructor  in  of  Geology,  Zoloj^y  and  Botany.  I  think  that  the 
employment  of  a  taxidermist,  who  can  be  procured  for  a  small  sum, 
would  be  economical  for  the  University. 

But  ader  all,  our  first  and  greatest  need  is  such  an  increase  in  our 
revenue  as  will  enable  us  to  meet  the  deficit  with  which  we  are  threat- 
encd  at  the  close  of  the  next  fiscal  year.  While  we  seem  to  be  abso- 
lutely under  the  necessity  of  increasing  our  expenses,  we  find  ourselves 
confronted  with  the  stern  fact  that  our  income  must  be  less  after  next 
June  than  it  has  been  for  the  last  two  years.  I  believe  that  it  will  be 
difficult  to  find  a  college  in  the  land  in  which  more  work  is  returned 
for  every  dollar  of  outlay.  The  most  caraful  economy  is  employed  in 
every  department.  The  most  searching  scrutiny  upon  this  point  may 
be  challenged.  May  we  not  then  look  with  confident  expectation  of 
relief  from  our  impending  embarrassment  to  the  generosity  of  the  State, 
which  has  never  failed  to  appreciate  and  supply  our  most  pressing 
wants? 
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APPENDIX. 


REPORTS 


Prom  the  Deans  of  the  PrafesHonal  Schools,  and  from  the  Professors 

of  the  Academic  Faculty. 


I. 

REPORT  PROM  PROF.  SAGER,  BEAN  OF  THE  MEDICAL  FAC- 
ULTY. 

To  the  President  of  the  University : 

Sib,— At  your  suggestion  I  herewith  submit  a  brief  report  of  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  for  the  academic  year  1871-2. 

The  session  comprises  a  period  of  six  months,  from  October  1st 
to  March  28th,  during  which  period,  with  the  exception  of  a  recess  of 
a  weelc  during  the  holidays,  four  lectures  per  weelc  are  given  to  each 
of  the  medical  classes,  male  and  female,  in  separate  lecture  rooms, 
and  as  nearly  a?  practicable,  witli  the  following  distribution  of  sub- 
jects, viz. : 

Anatomy  and  Physiology,  eight  lectures  per  week.  Chemistiy. 
Organic  and  Inorganic,  eight  lectures  per  week.  Materia  Medicii  and 
Therapeutics,  eight  lectures  Ditto.  Surgery,  Civil  and  MilitJiry, 
eight  lectures  Ditto.  Obstetrics,  Gynoecology,  and  Pflediotrics,  eight 
lectures.  Theory  and  Pi-actice  of  Medicine,  eiglit  lectures.  Opthal- 
mology,  two  lectures  per  week,  half  the  term. 

Beside  these  courses  of  didactic  instruction,  clinical  lectures  wci'e 
delivered  for  three  hours  on  every  Saturtlay,  upon  Surgery  and  Prac- 
tice, with  numerous  operations,  and  practical  demonstrations. 

Students  were  also  permitted  to  witness  operations  at  the  Hospi- 
tal, upon  patients  that  could  not  be  brought  before  the  class,  and  to 
examine  patients,  and  witness  the  treatment,  in  both  the  male  and 
female  wards  of  the  Hospital. 

In  addition  to  the  didactic  and  clinical  teaching,  frequent  oi^l 
examinations  were  held  by  different  members  of  the  Faculty  during 
the  evenings,  and  an  occasional  examination  upon  medical  topics,  of 
the  senior  class,  in  writing,  to  test  their  literary  as  well  as  medical 
scholarship. 

The  afternoon  was  chiefly  occupied  in  the  Anatomical  and  Chem- 
ical Laboratories,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  students  taking  tlie 
courses  in  both  Practical  Anatomy  and  Chemistry. 
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The  entire  number  of  »tudents  attending  the  School  was  three 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  92  classes  in  Practical  Anatomy  were  formed. 
In  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  195,  or  about  three-fifths  of  the  class, 
enj^aged  in  the  study  of  Practical  Chemistry. 

A  separate  course  of  about  fifteen  exercises  was  given,  chiefly  to 
the  senior  class,  in  Physical  Diagnosis. 


11. 
BEPORT  FROM  PROF.  COOLET,  IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  LAW 

FACULTY, 

To  ihs  Prmdent  of  ihs  UnwersUy : 

Sir, — On  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Law,  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit :   ^ 

That  its  woric  for  the  last  year  presents  no  new  or  noticeable  fea- 
tures. The  attendance  of  students  has  been  fully  equal  to  the  aver- 
age of  recent  yeara;  the  steady  increase  of  new  schools  not  appearing 
as  yet  to  affect  this  Department  in  any  appreciable  degree.  The  num- 
ber upon  whom  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  was  conferred  was 
in  advance  of  that  of  any  former  year,  and  we  notice  some  improve- 
ment in  the  average  preparation  of  those  who  seek  instruction  here. 
Of  the  wants  of  the  Depaitmeut  I  believe  you  are  fully  sensible,  the 
cliief  being  a  considerable  increase  to  the  Library,  and  some  provis- 
ion for  a  permanent  librarian.  These  wants  we  trust  the  Regents 
will  supply  as  speedily  and  as  completely  as  the  means  at  their  com- 
mand will  allow.  With  a  larger  attendance  of  students  than  at  any 
other  Law  School  in  the  country,  we  yet  have  an  exceedingly  meager 
and  insufficient  library,  and  in  consequence  feel  our  inability  to  do 
full  Justice  to  those  who  place  themselves  under  our  instruction. 


IIL 

REPORT  OF  S.  H.  DOU(J(LASS,  PROFESSOR  ^OF  CHEHISTRT, 
AND  DIRECTOR  OF  CHEMICAL  LABORAI'ORT. 

To  the  PrenderU  of  the  University : 

Sir, — It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  report  that  the  Chemical  De- 
partment has,  in  the  past  year,  had  the  usual  degree  of  prosperity. 
The  number  of  students,  particularly  in  the  higher  branches  of  ap- 
plied chemistry,  has  materially  increased.  It  is  true  the  number  of 
candidates  recommended  in  Pharmacy  is  small.  This  arises  from  the 
more  exacting  terms  of  graduation  instituted.  The  course  in  Phar- 
macy is  accomplishing  all  its  most  sanguine  friends  could  have  antici- 
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pated,  and  I  hope  will  prove  a  credit  to  the  University,  and  a  great 
benefit  to  the  country  at  lar^e. 

I  submit  the  following  exhibit  of  the  number  of  students  in  the 
various  courses  in  the  Laboratory  of  Applied  Chemistry: 

Whole  number  of  students,  (1871-2,)   . 
Number  of  weeks  of  total  attendance, 
Number  of  students  from  Medical  Department, 
"  "  "     Pharmacy        " 

"  "  **     Academical     "      . 

'*  "         Seniore,       "  " 

"  "    Ladies, 

Number  of  arranged  courses  of  Laboratory  worlc, 
students  in  Abridged  Analysis,     . 
Qualitative 
Quantitative 
Toxicology, 
Urology, 
Phar.  Manip., 
Determinative  Mineralogy, 
Assaying, 
Organic  Analysis, 

The  following  is  an  exhibit  of  the  Lectures  and  Class  Drills  in 
the  various  courses  : . 

Lectures  on  Chemical  Physics  and  Inorganic  Chemistry,  to  the 
Medical  Class,  four  times  per  week,  from  Oct  Ist  to  Feb.  1st,  by  Prof. 
Douglass. 

Lectures  on  Toxicology,  to  the  Medical  Class,  once  a  week  from 
Feb.  Ist  to  March  28th,  by  Prof.  Douglass. 

Lectures  on  Organic  Chemistry,  to  Medical  Class,  three  times  per 
week  from  Feb.  1st  to  March  26th,  by  Prof.  Prescott. 

Lectures  on  Chemical  Physics  and  Inorganic  Chemistry,  to  Junior 
(Academical)  Class,  daily  from  Feb.  12th  to  May  1st,  by  Prof.  Doug- 
lass. 

Lectures  on  Metallurgy,  to  Senior  Mining  Engineers,  from  Feb. 
12th  to  May  1st,  by  Prof.  Prescott 

Lectures  on  Pharmacy,  to  the  Class  in  Pharmacy,  daily  from  Jan. 
1st  to  June  15th,  by  Prof.  Prescott. 

Lectures  on  Analytical  Chemistry,  to  the  Laboratory  Class,  twice 
a  week  during  most  of  the  year,  the  subject  being  repeated  three 
times,  for  students  commencing  in  Laboratory,  by  Prof.  Prescott 

Class  Driils,  half  hour  daily,  in  Chemical  Reactions,  from  Oct 
1st  to  March  20th,  by  Dr.  Rose. 

Class  DriUs  in  Toxicology  and  Urology,  twice  a  week,  from  Oct. 
1st  to  June  15th,  by  Dr.  Rose. 
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IV. 

REi^OBT  OF  MR.  A,  WINCHELL,  PROFESSOR  OF  GE0L06Y, 

ZOOLOGY,  AND  BOTANT. 

To  the  President  of  the  University : 

The  instruction  in  the  elements  of  Botany  has  been  given  to  a 
class  of  about  two  hundred,  consisting  of  the  whole  body  of  freshmen 
and  the  senior  students  of  the  Department  of  Pharmacy,  besides  a 
considerable  number  from  the  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior  classes 
who  had  entered  the  University  after  the  Freshman  year,  and  other 
students  pursuing  select  courses.  In  so  large  a  class,  very  little  atten- 
tion could  be  paid  to  individuals.  The  method  pursued  has  been,  to 
procure  each  day  a  supply  of  living  spechnens  of  two  (sometimes 
three)  species  of  plants,  placing  one  specimen  of  each  in  the  hands  of 
each  student.  With  specimens  before  them,  I  have  then  proceeded  to 
point  out  such  characters  as  the  plant  presents,  and  thus  to  introduce, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  illustrate,  such  technical  terms  as  the  plant 
suggested — dwelling  particularly  on  the  more  fundamental  characters 
of  the  natural  orders.  The  class  has  then  been  conducted  systemati- 
cally through  the  analytical  tiibles,  to  the  specific  determination.  By 
this  means,  an  exi)eilness  has  been  acquired  in  a  branch  of  the  study 
very  generally  omitted  in  colleges,  but  which,  according  to  my  obser- 
vation, must  be  attained  before  a  student  can  feel  such  an  impulse  as 
IB  at  all  likely  to  carry  him  forward  to  ulterior  attainments.  On  fre- 
quent occasions,  i-emarks  have  been  made,  connecting  together  and 
generalizing  observations,  with  the  special  view  of  develoi>ing  the 
laws  of  vegetiible  growth,  the  methods  of  the  science,  and  the  practi- 
cal applications  of  its  principles.  The  class  has  also  been  required  to 
read  a  text-book.  Under  my  advice  and  direction,  24  herbaria  have 
been  prepared  by  students,  averaging  about  50  species  each.  The  care 
and  intelligence  shown  by  the  collectors  has  been  unusually  gratify- 
ing. 

The  instruction  in  Zodlogy  has  been  given  to  the  Scientitic  Jun- 
iors and  ten  ^-'eniors  electing  the  study,  select  students,  members  of 
the  medical,  pharmaceutical  and  law  departments,  and  resident  grad- 
uates. It  has  consisted  of :  1.  A  series  of  familiar  lectures  and  com- 
mentaries on  topics  suggested  by  the  text-books;  2.  Formal  lectures 
on  classification,  structure  and  biology,  illustrated  by  diagrams;  3. 
Microscope  demonstrations;  4.  Work  and  instruction  in  the  labora- 
tory. The  laboratory-work  has  been  carried  through  the  year,  and 
has  been  pailicipated  in  chiefly  by  Seniors  and  resident  graduates.  It 
has  consisted  largely  in  the  detailed  study  of  specific  forms.  The  out- 
lines of   Ornithology,  Mammalogy,  Ophidology,  Ichthyology,  Con- 
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chology  and  Entomolog}^  have  thus  been  pursued,  besides  Compara- 
tive Osteology  and  Palaeontology.  Several  students,  also,  have  made 
special  study  of  the  manipulation  of  microscopes.  The  material  used 
in  the  laboratory  has  consisted  of  series  of  specimens  in  the  se>'ei*al 
classes  of  animals,  selected  for  the  use  of  students,  and,  after  these, 
the  entire  contents  of  the  zoological  museum,  with  due  restrictions 
demanded  by  the  safety  of  the  specimens.  Most  of  the  worlt  done  in 
the  laboratory  should  properly  be  ranked  as  belonging  to  higher 
zottlogy. 

The  instruction  in  Geology  has  consisted  chiefly  of  two  coui-ses  to 
the  Seniors.  1.  A  course  of  eight  weeks  in  Lithological  Geology,  in 
which  most  of  the  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  actual  study  and  dis- 
cussion of  specimens.  Our  locality  is  peculiarly  rich  in  lithological 
varieties,  obtained,  of  course,  from  nortliern  boulders.  After  the 
stydy  of  labeled  specimens,  which  are  passed  around  the  class  for 
each  one's  critical  inspection,  sets  of  specimens  collected  by  students, 
are  similarly  passed,  each  with  its  proper  label,  prepared  on  the  occa- 
casion.  About  two  sets,  aggregating  about  100  specimens,  are  passed 
each  day.  These  labeled  sets  go  aftenvards  into  the  possession  of  the 
collector,  to  sei-ve  as  standards  for  future  use.  Fifty  of  our  86  sen- 
iors have  thus  been  provided  with  small  cabinets  of  labeled  specimens. 
Actual  records  show  that  the  class  of  1872  collected  2,177  lithological 
specimens,  which  were  thus  labeled  and  left  in  their  hands.  Some 
hundreds  were  also  labeled  in  the  laboratory.  In  Historical  Geology, 
the  instruction  has  consisted  of  two  courses  of  lectures — ^the  first,  of 
21,  somewhat  familiar  and  technical;  the  second,  of  14,  presenting 
rather  the  grand  generalizations  of  the  science.  These  have  been 
illustrated  by  charts,  blackboard  diagrams,  and  specimens.  A  text- 
book has  also  been  read.  Written  exercises  of  one  to  four  foolscap 
pages,  have  been  required  of  the  class,  on  topics  assigned ;  and  several 
elaborate  theses  have  been  presented. 

It  would  be  an  unjustifiable  omission  should  I  fail  to  call  your 
attention,  as  I  have  several  times  Ciilled  that  of  your  predecessors,  to 
the  fact  that  all  this  instruction  to  more  than  300  students,  (300,  the 
past  semester,)  in  three  grand  departments  of  science,  has  been  given 
by  one  professor,  in  addition  to  his  labors  upon  the  Museum ;  and 
that  anything  in  the  nature  of  "  drill,"  upon  which  so  much  depends 
in  other  branches  of  science  and  literature,  has  been  quite  impracti- 
cable, and  all  its  advantages  have  therefore  been  lost  to  this  depart- 
ment. Thero  is  no  need  of  amplifying  upon  this  suggestion;  and  I 
conclude  with  the  expression  of  renewed  hope  that  the  Board  of  Ee- 
gents  may  discover  the  means  of  reinforcing  my  chair  In  a  measure 
somewhat  commensurate  with  the  marvelous  grovi'th  of  our  classes, 
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and  the  generous  and  appreciative  examples  set  hj  the  best  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  country. 


V. 

REPORT  FROM  He  YOLSON  WOOD,  PROFESSOR  OF  CIYIL  EN- 
GINEERING. 

UNivBRsrrT  OP  Michigan,  ) 
June  30th,  1872.      J 

To  the  President  of  the  University : 

Sir, — I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  labors  in 
the  Department  of  Engineering  during  the  past  year  : 

I  had  no  exercises  with  the  Freshman  Class.  The  Scientific  Sec- 
tion of  the  Sophomore  Class  took  up  Land  Surveying  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  continued  the  study  for  nine  consecutive  weeks.  The 
class  consisted  of  forty-five  students,  and  was  divided  into  two  sections 
for  class-room  exercises,  and  each  of  these  into  two  more  sections  for 
field  exorcises.  I  conducted  the  class-room  exercises,  which  consisted 
of  recitati(ms  f^om  Gillespie^s  Land  Surveying  and  of  familiar  Lectures 
upon  the  subject  The  class  went  over  all  the  subjects  of  the  text- 
book, with  the  exception  of  a  few  unimportant  problems  in  parting  off 
and  dividing  up  land. 

The  field  exercises  were  conducted  by  Prof.  J.  Burkett  Webb,  my 
assistant  at  that  time,  who  was  assisted  by  Prof  P.  R.  6.  De  Pont.  The 
object  of  these  exercises  is  not  to  make  expert  surveyors,  but  to  lay  a 
proper  foundation  for  those  who  desire  to  become  such,  and  to  teach 
to  all,  in  a  practical  way,  the  principles  which  are  Involved.  Each  stu- 
dent is  required  to  do  every  part  of  the  work  for  himself  He  uses  the 
axe,  chains,  carries  the  flag,  uses  the  compass,  the  transit,  and  the  the- 
odolite computes  his  work  from  his  field  notes,  and  makes  a  plat  of  it, 
and  reports  the  result  to  the  Professor  in  charge.  Neatness  and  accur- 
acy are  insisted  upon  in  these  reports.  The  Instructor  accompanies  the 
parties  in  the  field,  and  directs  and  criticises  their  work,  and  teaches 
them  how  to  perform  the  several  operations  which  are  required  of 
them.  Theresas  one  lady  in  the  class,  who  performed  all  the  opera- 
tions in  the  field  and  class-room  the  same  as  the  gentlemen.  Her  de- 
portment and  scholarship  were  such  as  secured  for  her  the  respect  of 
all  her  classmates  on  all  occasions.  She  was  relieved  from  what  might 
otherwise  have  been  an  embarrassment  in  the  field  work,  by  the  at- 
tendance of  her  brother,  who  was  in  the  same  class. 

Immediately  after  finishing  the  subject  of  Land  Surveying,  the 
class  took  up  the  subject  of  Geometrical  Drawing,  Tinting  and  Shad- 
ing, using  Warren's  Drafting  Instruments  and  Warren^s  Plane  Projec- 
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tion  Drawiug  as  text-books.  The  students  are  required  to  work  two 
hours  each  day  in  this  subject,  in  the  drawing  room,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Instructor.  As  I  had  no  assistant  at  this  time,  I  was 
obliged  to  conduct  the  exercises.  Besides  the  drawing,  they  were  re- 
quired to  learn  the  theory,  and  attend  occasional  recitations  and  re- 
views. This  course  extended  over  the  second  half  of  the  first  semester. 
During  the  last  half  of  the  second  semester,  tbe  Scientific  and 
Latin  Scientific  Sections  of  the  Sophomore  Class  pursued  the  subject 
'  of  Descriptive  Geometry  (Davies*).  The  former  section  was  taught 
during  the  advance  by  Prof.  Du  Pont,  and  the  latter  by  Instructor 
Charles  H.  Denison,  who  had  been  secured  temporarily  as  my  assistant. 
I  conducted  the  review  and  examinations,  besides  attending  the  daily 
recitations  frequently.  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  both  Instructors  did 
their  work  well.  These  classes  took  nearly  all  the  problems  to  Warped 
Surfaces. 

The  Scientific  and  Latin  Scientific  Sections  of  the  Junior  Class 
pursued  the  subjects  of  Shades  and  Shadows  (Warren^s),  and  of  Linear 
Perspective  (Warren *s),  during  tbe  whole  of  the  first  semester,  except- 
ing the  first  six  weeks,  under  my  immediate  supervision.  The  recita- 
tions occupied  one  hour  once  a  week,  and  the  drawing  exercises  two 
hours  each  day  for  four  days  of  the  week.  Nearly  all  the  drawing  was 
done  in  the  drawing  room,  although  some  students  were  permitted  to 
draw  in  their  own  rooms  during  a  portion  of  the  time.  In  addition  to 
tlie  figures  in  the  text-book,  they  were  required  to  construct  the  Per- 
spective of  objects  from  measurement,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  pass 
who  could  not  construct  his  Thesis  correctly  and  tint  and  shade  it 
neatly. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  second  semester,  the  Latin  Scientific 
Juniors,  and  such  members  of  the  Classical  Section  as  chose  it,  pursued 
the  subject  of  Lan  1  Surveying,  which  was  pursued  to  the  same  extent 
and  in  the  same  way  as  described  above  for  the  Scientific  Section 
of  the  Sophomore  Class.  The  class  was  divided  into  two  sections 
of  17  each.  I  conducted  the  exercises  in  the  class  room,  and  Mr.  Deni- 
son tbe  exercises  in  the  field. 

During  a  portion  of  the  second  semester,  I  gave  a  (bourse  of  Lec- 
tures to  the  Senior  and  Junior  classes  in  Civil  Engineering,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Mechanical  Engineering.  My  plan  has  been  to  combine  these 
classes,  and  give  to  them  a  course  of  lectures  which  extends  over  a  por- 
tion of  two  years,  alternating  the  lectnres  on  the  successive  years. 
During  the  past  year  the  lectures  were  chiefiy  upon  the  principles  of 
steam  engines  of  various  kinds,  but  there  were  a  few  lectures  upon  the 
principles  of  Designing  Machinery,  Pattern  Making,  Moulding,  and 
Shop  Work.    A  part  of  the  course  consists  in  exercises  in  Machine 
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Drawing,  and  the  class  made  working  drawings  of  an  invention  of  my 
own,  from  which  a  working  machine  has  since  been  constructed. 

In  the  course  of  these  lectures  I  introduced  a  novel  mode  of  instruc- 
tion, in  order  to  exercise  their  inventive  faculties  I  assigned  to  them 
a  problem,  the  character  of  which  I  was  certain  they  were  not  familiar 
with,  and  asked  tliem  to  solve  it,  make  a  drawing  to  represent  their 
idea,  accompany  it  with  a  specification,  and  report  it  to  me.  As  soon 
as  all  had  solved  it  who  were  able  to,  I  reviewed  their  solutions  and 
criticised  them  before  the  class,  indicating  the  valuable  points  as  well  as 
the  objectionable  features.  The  following  may  serve  as  an  example : — 
After  describing  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  ordinary  D 
valve,  and  showing  particularly  that  in  order  to  open  a  port  so  as  to 
reverse  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  the  valve,  up  ta  the  point  of  opening 
the  port,  is  moving  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  piston,  I  asked 
the  class  to  invent  mch  an  arrangement  of  parts  as  thai  tJis  valve  toonld 
opsn  the  port  correctly  if  it  moved  the  same  way  as  the  piston.  In  this 
way  nearly  all  the  working  parts  of  the  steam  engine  were  considered, 
and  problems  assigned  which  involved  modifications.  The  problems 
were  simple,  and  were  intended  as  a  means  of  instruction,  and  not  as 
puzzles.  In  their  solution  they  not  only  became  familiar  with  what 
exists,  but  also  learned  oiher  possible  ways  of  accomplishing  the  same 
end,  and  in  connection  with  the  criticisms,  learned  why  a  particular 
combination  was  used.  In  a  class  of  thirty  there  would  often  be  fifteen 
or  twenty  different  solutions ;  but  sometimes  there  would  not  be  more 
than  live  or  six  different  ones.  The  Class  also  read  all  that  part  of 
Warren's  "Machine  Construction  Drawing"  which  pertained  espe- 
cially to  the  steam  engine. 

After  Class  Day  the  Juniors  took  up  Railroad  Surveying. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Senior  class  in  Civil  Engineering 
began  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  construction  of  Roads  and  Rail- 
roads, using  Henck's  Field- Book  for  Engineers  and  Gillespie's  Roads 
and  Railroads.  I  also  gave  a  course  of  Lectures  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  engineering  instruments,  and  the  modes  of  adjusting  them,  and 
up<)n  numerous  subjects  connected  with  the  construction  of  roads  and 
railroads.  Tti^  students  are  not  only  require. I  to  use  the  instruments 
in  the  field,  but  also  to  adjust  them.  They  are  required  to  do  all  the 
preliminary  work  of  laying  out  a  railroad.  They  begin  with  a  recon- 
noissancc,  then  they  survey  the  line,  locating  it,  re-survey  it,  take  the 
levels  and  establish  a  grade,  set  the  side  stakes,  compute  cuts  and  fills, 
and  make  a  finished  map  of  the  line  including  the  profile.  Following 
these  was  a  course  of  instruction  upon  the  Resistance  of  Materials  (using 
my  own  work  as  a  text-book)  and  a  course  of  lectures  upon  the  Theory 
of  Bridge   Construction;    the    Theory   of  Hydraulic   Motors;     the 
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Theory  of  the  Distribution  of  Water  in  cities  and  other  Mechanical 
problems.  I  have  sought  to  be  as  thorougliand  critical  in  my  Lectures 
upon  Bridges  as  time  would  permit,  not  only  on  account  of  the  vast 
importance  of  the  subject  at  the  present  day,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
discipline  which  the  students  will  derive  from  such  a  treatment  of  the 
subject,  enabling  them  to  manage  more  successfully  the  numerous  me- 
chanical problems  which  they  will  inevitably  meet  in  their  practice, 
but  which  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate. 

The  lecture  system,  however,  is  a  comparatively  slow  one,  and  I  would 
not  resort  to  it  exclusively  in  the  treatment  of  any  topic  if  I  could 
find  satisfactory  text-books  upon  it.  The  most  satisfactory  way  is  to  use 
a  good  text-book  for  the  greater  part  of  the  work,  and  then  criticise, 
approve  and  expand  upon  its  contents  by  fiimiliar  lectures.  But  at  the 
present  day  the  information  sought  is  often  scattered  throughout  many 
books  which  would  cost  a  large  sum  to  purchase.  I  have,  therefore,  in 
this  particular  part  of  the  course  preferred  to  lecture,  endeavoring  there- 
by to  develop  a  systematic  course,  and  interest  the  student  in  reading 
references.  In  this  way  the  students  become  familiar  with  many  authors. 

By  consulting  with  the  librarian,  I  And  that  there  had  been  a  large 
amount  of  reading  in  the  library  in  connection  with  these  references. 

But  partly  with  a  view  to  facilitate  instruction  in  this 
line,  and  partly  to  add  something  to  this  class  of  literature  that  will  be 
profitable  to  others,  I  am  preparing  my  lectures  upon  Bridges  and  Roofis 
for  publication,  and  I  trust  that  they  will  be  ready  for  use  early  next 
year. 

I  have  also  given  a  course  of  about  thirty  lectures  to  one  student  on 
Mining  Engineering.  This  course  pertained  to  those  engineering  opera- 
tions which  are  necessary  in  the  process  of  mining,  and  was  intended,  in 
additicm  to  the  course  in  civil  engineering,  to  cover  all  the  ground  that 
is  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  engineer  to  conduct  such  operations 
in  a  scientific  manner. 

The  instruction  in  Metallurgy  and  Assaying  is  given  in  another 
department. 

My  labors  the  past  year  have  been  unusually  onerous,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  great  variety  of  the  subjects  of  which  I  have  had  charge, 
but  also  on  account  of  the  many  hours  which  I  had  to  spend  in  the  class 
room  in  order  that  the  classes  should  not  suffer  for  want  of  proper  at<- 
tention.  During  five  months  of  the  year  I  had  no  assistance  excepting 
three  weeks  during  which  time  Mr.  J.  B.  Davis,  of  the  class  of  1808, 
taught  a  few  classes. 

It  was  a  source  of  regret  to  me  and  to  several  others,  that  the  active 
opposition  by  one  who  had  no  personal  interest  in  the  matter 
on   technical   grounds   only,   resulted   in    defeating    the    appoint- 
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ment  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  of  so  competent 
and  mature  a  man  as  Prof.  Webb.  He  left  early  in  the  year  to  take 
the  Professorship  of  Oiyil  Engineering  in  the  Industrial  University  of 
Illinois.  The  result  of  this  action,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  secured, 
and  the  consequences  which  followed,  determined  my  future  course. 

I  have  thus  closed  fifteen  years  of  continuous  labor  in  the  Univer- 
sity, and  have  seen  my  own  department  grow  gradually  in  numbers 
and  strength  from  year  to  year ;  but  it  falls  £etr  below  what  it  ought  to 
be  in  every  respect.  I  have  stated  some  of  its  wants  in  a  special  report 
upon  this  subject.  The  large  end  commodious  rooms  which 
will  be  provided  in  the  new  building,  and  the  ample  assistance 
which  is  now  provided  for  the  coming  year  furnish  some  advantages 
which  have  not  been  heretofore  possessed.  According  to  present  in- 
dications the  next  graduating  class  in  Civil  Engineering  will  be  larger 
than  any  that  we  have  ever  had. 


VI. 

REPORT  OF  MR.  J.  C.  WATSON,  PROFESSOR  OF  ASTRONOMY 
AND  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  0B8ERYAT0RT. 

To  Oie  Prendeni  of  Vie  University  : 

In  reply  to  your  request  for  information  in  regard  to  the  work 
done  in  my  department  during  the  past  year,  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit the  following  statement : 

I  have  given  instruction  daily  during  the  entire  year,  to  a  class, 
compose<l  of  Seniors  and  resident  graduates,  in  Theoretical  Astrono- 
my. During  the  second  semester  I  have  given  the  usual  instruction 
to  the  entire  Junior  Class  in  Descriptive  and  Physical  Astronomy, 
and  to  the  Engineering  Class  in  Practical  Astronomy,  and  in  addition 
to  this,  daily  instruction  in  Mathematical  Astronomy  to  a  class  com- 
posed of  Juniors  who  have  elected  this  study. 

My  work  at  the  Observatory  has  consisted,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
routine  observations,  in  the  continuation  of  the  observations  of  small 
stars  near  the  ecliptic,  upon  which  I  have  been  engaged  for  many 
years.  These  observations  have  resulted,  during  the  past  year,  in  the 
discovery  of  three  new  planets,  situated  between  Mars  and  Jupiter, 
as  follows: 

The  llrst  was  discovered  on  the  6th  of  August,  1871,  and  I  have 
selected  for  it  the  name  Thyra,  from  the  Scandinavian  mytholog}^ 
and  in  honor  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  a  member  of  whose  family 
bears  the  same  name. 

The  second  was  discovered  on  the  3d  of  April,  1872,  and  the  third 
on  the  12tli  of  May,  1872.    I  have  not  yet  selected  names  for  these 
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planets,  and  in  doing  so  I  shall  endeavor,  if  possible,  to  make  a  selec- 
tion from  the  mythology  of  the  North  American  Indians. 

These  discoveries  have  been  coulirmed  at  other  observatories,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

My  work  upon  the  Lunar  Theory  has  progressed  well  during  tlie 
year.  Messrs.  Kintner,  Edgeiton,  Burton,  Ritter,  Baker,  and  Chute, 
all  graduates  of  the  University,  have  been  engaged  in  computations, 
under  my  direction,  the  expense  of  which  has  been  defrayed  by  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


VII. 


REPORT  OF  MR.  EDWARD  OLN£¥,  PROFESSOR  OF  MilTUE- 

MATICS. 

To  the  President  of  the  University : 

Sir, — At  your  request,  I  hereby  submit  a  brief  statement  con- 
cerning the  department  of  Pare  Matliematics  in  the  University,  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

The  instructors  in  this  department  have  been,  Iii  addition  to  the 
Professor  in  charge,  two  instructors  the  entire  year,  and  one  for  25 
weeks. 

About  230  students  (including  those  received  on  diplomas  fi-om 
accepted  schools,  and  those  for  advanced  classes.)  liave  been  examined 
for  admission.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  number  rejected,  but  it  is 
somewhat  less  than  the  difference  between  this  number  and  the  num- 
ber of  Freshmen  reported  in  the  Calendar  (168),  as  16  or  20  have  been 
passed  into  higher  classes. 

Instruction  has  been  given  to  the  entire  Freshman  Class  (168  stu- 
dents), in  Algebra  and  Geometry,  and  to  the  Scientilic  section  in 
Trigonometry;  to  the  entire  Sophomore  Class  (97  students),  in  Trig- 
onometry, the  Scientitic  section  taking  only  Spherical;  to  all  of  this 
class  in  General  (Analytical)  Geometry,  and  to  16  Scientific  students 
and  40  Latin  and  Scientific,  in  the  Calculus.  Twenty-five  Junior 
Civil  Engineers  have  received  Instruction  in  the  higher  General  Ge- 
ometry and  Calculus,  and  several  resident  graduates  have  also  pur- 
sued these  topics.  There  have  therefore  been  290  students  In  all  who 
have  received  instruction  in  this  department  during  the  year. 

The  Freshmen  were  divided  into  8  sections,  for  daily  class  drill 
under  two  instnictors.  These  sections  were  met  by  myself  about 
once  each  week,  for  review  and  careful  examination  upon  the  work  of 
the  week.    At  these  reviews,  two  sections  were  combined  into  one. 
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The  work  in  the  Classical  and  Latin  and  Scientific  sections  of  the 
Sophomore  Class,  was  done  for  the  flret  semester  much  as  in  the 
Freshman  Class.  There  were  three  sections  for  daily  class  drill,  un- 
der an  instructor,  the  work  being  reviewed  by  myself  weekly. 

The  Scientific  section  of  the  Sophomore  Class,  and  40  students 
from  the  Classical  and  Latin  and  Scientific  sections  electing  Calculus, 
as  w^ell  as  the  Junior  Civil  Engineers,  have  been  under  my  own  in- 
struction. 

This  plan  of  work  was  new.  It  devolved  much  more  labor  and 
i*esponsibility  upon  the  liead  of  the  department,  but  it  also  secured 
more  uniformity  of  method,  better  personal  acquaintance,  on  my  own 
part,  with  all  the  members  of  these  classes,  and  far  more  class  exer- 
cise of  each  pupil.  It  has  worked  to  my  entire  satisfaction  thus  far. 
I  am  confident  that  though  we  have  always  been  exceedingly  fortu- 
nate in  the  character  of  the  instructors  secured  for  the  Freshman 
Class  in  Mathematics,  the  work  has  never  been  better  done  th<in  this 
year.  True,  there  were  more  than  the  ordinary  proportion  of  "con- 
ditioned ^  students  at  the  semi-annual  examinations.  But  this  by  no 
means  signified  a  lower  grade  of  attainment  in  the  class.  This  has 
never  been  higher. 

I  trust  the  plan  will  be  continued,  and  ask  the  continuance  of  the 
same  instructors  for  the  Freshman  Class,  at  the  same  rates.  For  the 
Sophomore  work,  I  would  recommend  that  Prof.  I.  N.  Demmon  be 
secured  for  the  entire  year.  The  increased  number  of  students  in  the 
Sophomore  Class  will  demand  this,  and  will  also  demand  that  some 
change  in  the  order  of  studies  be  effected,  so  as  to  distribute  the  labor 
in  my  department  more  uniformly  through  the  year.  As  it  now  is, 
all  the  instructors  are  overworked  for  the  first  two-thirds  of  the  year^ 
and  have  not  full  work  the  last  part  I  think  this  can  be  easily  reme- 
died, and  that  with  three  instructors,  as  above,  the  work  can  be  done 
with  increasing  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 


VIII. 

REPORT  OF  MR.  C.  K.  ADAMS,  PROFESSOR  OF  BISTORT. 

To  the  President  of  the  Unvoerauy : 

Sir, — On  the  study  of  History  as  pursued  in  the  University  during 
the  past  year,  I  beg  leave  to  present  the  following  report: 

I.    Amount  of  Time  devoted  to  the  Study. 
To  students  of  the  Freshman  Class  in  the  Classical  Department, 
instruction  has  been  given  in  Ancient  History  by  the  Professors  of 
Greek  and  Latin.    This  instruction  has  amounted  to  one  lesson  per 
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week  duHiijT  the  whole  of  the  freshman  year.  The  text-books  used 
have  been  Smith's  Hlstor)'^  of  Greece,  and  LlddelPs  History  of  Rome, 
and  the  periods  to  which  the  study  has  been  devoted  embrace  Grecian 
History  from  the  First  Olympiad  to  the  end  of  the  Pcloponesian  War, 
and  Roman  History  £i'om  the  foundation  of  the  city  the  First  Puulc 
War.  Students  of  the  Latin  and  Scientific  Course  have  pursued  Ro- 
man History  only.  The  historical  studies  of  the  Scientific  Section  of 
the  Fi*eshman  Glass  were  pursued  under  the  direction  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  History.  To  this  work  tlie  Class  devoted  one  dally  h  sson 
during  the  fii'st  semester.  The  perioil  studied  embraced  the  history  of 
the  Asiatic  nations  and  of  Greece  and  Rome  to  the  Fall  of  the  West- 
ern Empire,  Rawlinson's  Manual  of  Ancient  History  being  the  text- 
book used. 

In  the  second  semester  of  the  Sophomore  year.  Classical  students 
and  Latin  and  Scientific  students  have  the  option  of  studying  Calcu- 
lus or  Modern  History.  About  one-half  of  the  Class  of  the  current 
year  elected  the  latter,  and  pursued  the  history  of  £ui-ope  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Reformation  to  the  death  of  Queen  Anne.  To  this 
work  twelve  weeks  were  devoted,  the  Class  having  live  lessons  per 
week.  The  Scientific  section  of  the  same  Class  also  had  Modern  His- 
tory during  half  of  the  second  semester. 

In  the  course  of  the  Junior  year  an  attempt  is  made  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  more  difldcult  period  of  Mediaeval  History,  and 
with  the  Philosophy  of  History.  The  books  relied  upon  for  this  pur- 
pose are  chiefly  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  and  Gulzofs  History  of  Civil- 
ization. All  the  members  of  the  present  Junior  Class,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  students  of  Civil  Engineering,  have  devoted  to  this  work 
five  lessons  per  week  during  six  weeks  of  Uie  first  semester,  and  dur- 
ing nine  weeks  of  the  second  semester. 

In  the  Senior  year  the  historical  studies  are  for  the  most  part 
elective.  The  only  work  required  is  of  students  of  the  Scientific  and 
of  the  Latin  and  Scientific  courses,  during  two-fifths  of  the  second 
semester.  This  time  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  Constitutional  His- 
tory of  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  this,  there  Is  an  opportunity 
to  continue  the  study  by  electing  it  for  the  remainder  of  the  semester. 
During  the  whole  of  the  first  semester,  history  is  also  offered  as  an 
elective  study  to  students  of  all  the  courses.  Members  of  the  present 
Senior  Class  who  elected  history,  devoted  the  first  semester  to  the 
study  of  English  Constitutional  History,  and  the  second  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  in  comparison  with  the  most  important 
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political  Constitutions  of  ancient  and  modern  nations. 

The  following  table  will  show,  in  the  way  of  summation,  the 

amount  of  history  which  is  required,  as  well  as  the  amount  which  may 

be  elected.    The  figures  indicate  the  number  of  lectures  and  recita- 
tions: 
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11.    Amount  op  Time  given  to  the  work  of  Instruction. 

The  size  of  the  classes  now  in  the  University,  and  the  present  ar- 
rangement of  historical  studies,  demand  that  the  worlc  of  instruction 
shall  be  divided  as  follows: 

First  Semester.  Seniora  in  four  divisions,  each  division  having 
two  exercises  of  one  hour  each  per  weelc.  Juniors  in  two  divisions, 
each  division  having  one  exercise  per  day  during  six  weeks.  Fresh- 
men in  two  divisions,  each  division  having  one  daily  exercise  during 
the  whole  of  the  semester. 

Second  Semester.  Seniors,  (Scientific,  and  Latin  and  Scientific 
sections,)  one  daily  exercise  two-fifths  of  the  semester.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  same  Class  arranged  in  four  divisions,  each  division  having 
two  hours  per  week.  Junior  Class  in  two  divisions,  during  one-half 
of  the  semester,  each  division  having  a  daily  exercise.  Sophomore 
Class,  (Scientific  section,)  one  daily  exercise  during  half  the  semester. 
Members  of  the  same  Class  (Classical  and  Latin  and  Scientific  Cour- 
ses) electing  history,  one  daily  exercise  during  twelve  weeks. 
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Thus  the  amount  of  instruction  demanded  by  the  pi-esent  arrange- 
ment of  historical  Rtudies,  and  by  the  present  size  of  our  classes,  is 
somewhat  more  than  four  hours  per  day  during  the  entii'e  year.  I 
need  hardly  ciill  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
single  officer  to  fulfil  these  demands.  The  impossibility  becomes  more 
apparent  when  it  is  observed  that  the  courses  of  Instruction  embrace 
ancient  history  as  well  as  modern,  constitutional  history  as  well  as 
i)olitic;il,  and  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  instruction, 
especially  to  the  higher  classes,  must  be  given  in  the  form  of  lectures. 
The  services  of  an  assistant,  thei-efore,  who  can  give  to  the  work  of 
instruction  in  history  rit  least  two  hours  per  day,  I  deem  indispensable 
to  the  future  interests  of  students  pursuing  historical  studies. 

III.    Changes  introduced  during  the  Year. 

Ever  since  my  observation  of  the  methods  pursued  in  Euroi)e,  I 
have  desired  to  introduce  into  the  historical  courses  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  something  akin  to  the  Historische  OeselUchoft  of  the  Ger- 
man univereities.  At  the  beginning  of  the  past  year  a  favorable  op- 
portunity seemed  to  present  itself.  After  consultation  with  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  University,  and  with  the  Faculty  of  our  Department,  I 
met  the  membei-s  of  the  Senior  Class  and  explained  the  purpose  of 
the  experiment.  It  was  found  that  twenty-seven  members  of  the 
Class  desircd  to  take  an  extended  course  of  historical  study,  even  in 
addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the  senior  year.  After  this  expres- 
sion the  Faculty  decided  to  place  history  among  the  elective  studies. 

It  was  determined  that  the  work  of  the  semester  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  the  Growth  of  the  British  Constitution.  Twelve 
questions,  embracing  topics  of  most  importance  from  the  period  of 
the  Siixons  to  the  Reform  of  1832,  were  given  to  the  Class,  together 
with  numerous  references  to  the  best  authorittes  in  the  Universitv 
Library.  The  Class  was  divided  into  sections  of  from  six  to  ten 
members  each,  in  order  that  the  work  of  each  member  might,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor.  Each  section 
came  together  once  a  week  for  a  session  of  two  houi-s,  when  one  of 
the  members  was  required  to  read  a  cjiref  ully  prepared  essay  on  the 
question  before  them,  and  each  of  the  other  members  was  called 
upon  to  give  the  resulta  of  his  own  study  of  the  same  subject  In 
this  manner  the  Class  gained  a  good  knowledge  of  the  leading  events 
in  the  growth  of  the  English  Constitution,  and,  what  was  perhaps  of 
scarcely  less  importance,  acquired  a  moro  or  less  intimate  acquaint- 
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ance  with  the  best  works  that  have  been  written  on  the  civil  and  po- 
litical history  of  the  Ancflo-Saxon  race. 

In  the  second  semester  the  same  course  was  pursued  in  studying 
the  constitutional  history  of  our  own  country.  The  topics  assigned 
embraced  not  only  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but  also  a 
comparison  of  its  chief  characteristics  with  those  of  other  leading 
political  constitutions,  both  ancient  and  modern.  These  discussions, 
of  course,  tools  the  Glass  into  a  somewhat  general  study  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  political  philosophy. 

The  success  of  the  experiment  was  greater  than  could  have  been 
anticipated.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  students,  in  investigating  the 
various  subjects  assigned  was  worthy  of  all  commendation.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  of  the  historical  worlc  done  in  the  Uni- 
venity  under  my  direction,  that  of  the  graduating  class,  pursued  in 
the  method  described,  has  been  the  most  satisfactory.  Though  the 
organization  of  the  Class  has  added  very  largely  to  the  amount  of  in- 
struction demanded,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  enthusiasm  and  the  suc- 
cess with  which  the  historical  studies  of  the  year  have  been  pursued, 
fully  demonstrate  the  practicability  and  the  wisdom  of  this  method 
of  instruction. 


IX. 
REPORT  OF  MB.  M.  C.  TTLEB,  PROFESSOR  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

TV)  the  President  of  the  Univerwty: 

Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  the  following  report  for 
the  Department  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  during  the 
year  1871-2: 

L    THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

This  study  was  pursued  during  the  first  twelve  weeks  of  the  sec- 
ond semester  by  the  scientific  section  of  the  Freshman  Class,  with 
whom,  also,  were  several  Sophomores,  select  students,  and  members 
of  the  Law  Department.  The  great  object  in  view  in  the  instruction 
given  was  to  develop  in  the  students  a  loyalty  to  oar  own  language, 
and  an  ambition  to  be  accurate  in  the  use  of  it;  and  then  to  show 
them  exactly  what  they  were  to  do  in  order  to  acquire  this  accuracy.  It 
mayt  indeed,  seem  a  humble  task  for  the  University  to  be  engaged  in, 
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when  I  report  that  the  study  referred  to  grapples  with  those  lowly 
topics  which  properly  belong  to  the  coramoo  school,  namely,  spelling, 
pronunciation,  etymology,  syntax  and  punctuation.  Certainly,  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  me  were  I  able  to  take  for  granted  a  universal 
acquaintance  with  tl  ese  elementary  subjects,  and  to  direct  my*  classes 
into  the  higher  fields  of  English  philology.  I  have  thought  it  best  to 
be  guided  by  actual  facts  rather  than  by  ambitious  wishes,  and  to  se- 
lect the  topics  in  this  study  according  to  the  real  needs  of  the  students 
themselves.  The  lectures  were  conversational  in  style.  The  students 
took  in  the  lecture  room  copious  notes,  which  they  afterwards  copied 
careftilly  into  books;  and  these  books  were  submitted  for  my  inspec- 
tion at  the  final  examination.  There  was,  also,  each  day  an  exami- 
nation on  the  preceding  lecture.  Moreover,  the  members  of  the  class 
aided  me  in  bringing  forward  examples  for  criticism  under  the  sev- 
eral  topics  discussed;  and  great  interest  was  manifested  by  the  stu- 
dents in  these  criticisms,  in  which  they  were  encouraged  to  take  part 
freely. 

The  lectures  and  lessons  in  this  course  were  45  in  number. 

II.    ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

The  lectures  upon  this  subject  were  attended  by  the  entire  Sopho- 
more Class,  by  seven  members  of  the  Junior  Class,  by  several  students 
pursuing  selected  studies,  and  by  a  few  members  of  the  Law  Depart- 
ment; and  the  lecture  room  was  always  so  crowdeil  as  to  be  rather 
uncomfortable. 

Ten  lectures  were  given  upon  the  fourteenth  centur}%  nine  upon  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  four  upon  the  sixteenth  century;  and  upon  these 
lectures  twelve  separate  recitations  were  held.  The  time  occupied  was 
the  last  half  of  the  Second  Semester. 

I  am  far  from  satisfied  with  any  method  yet  hit  upon  for  teaching* 
English  Literature  to  students  like  ours.  Perhaps  the  most  serious 
difficulty  grows  out  of  the  vastness  of  English  Literature,  the'  miUti- 
plicity  of  the  facts — ^historical,  biographical  and  bibliographical — 
which  are  involved  in  it,  and  the  difficulty  of  interesting  young  peo- 
ple in  critical  estimates  of  books  which  they  have  never  before  seen 
or  even  heard  of.  When  It  is  considered  that  English  Literature 
means  the  literature  of  the  English-speaking  race,  and  includes  (a) 
the  literature  of  England  for  six  centuries,  (b)  the  literature  of  Scot- 
land for  six  centuries,  (c)  the  literature  of  Ireland  for  at  least  two 
centuries,  (d)  the  literature  of  America  for  three  centuries,  and  (e) 
the  literature  of  Canada,  Australia  and  other  British  dependencies  for 
periods  varying  from  half  a  century  to  a  century  and  a  half,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  a  scholarly  inspection  of  the  whole  territory  of 


English  Literature  is  impossible  in  the  time  allotted  to  this  study  in 
the  University;  and  that  the  only  course  to  be  talcen  lies  in  thefchoice 
of  some  section  of  this  vast  domain,  and  in  concentrating  attention 
upon  that.  The  section  chosen  by  me  this  year  was  the  fourteenth, 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  of  the  literature  of  England. 

It  is  my  intention  next  year  to  take  up,  in  a  similar  manner,  the 
literature  of  America,  and  perhaps  to  shift  the  field  of  view  with  each 
succeeding  class. 

As  to  the  method  of  instruction  in  English  Literature,  I  have 
anxiously  considered  the  question  as  between  teaching  by  formal  lec- 
tures and  teaching  by  a  text-book,  and  have  hitherto  inclined  to  the 
former  plan.  If  I  were  able  to  receive  the  students  in  this  work  at  a 
later  period  of  their  course,  when  they  had  attained  more  intellectual 
discipline,  more  literary  culture,  and  more  knowledge  of  history  and 
of  books,  I  should  have  no  doubt  about  the  wisdom  of  this  preference. 
I  have  at  times  this  yeai*  been  disturbed  by  the  presence  at  my  lec- 
tures of  a  few  persons  apparently  without  any  appreciation  of  the 
literary  qualities  of  any  author  who  could  be  brought  under  notice, 
and  as  yet  quite  unqualified  for  instruction  in  any  other  form  than 
that  of  the  primary  school.  Yet  I  must  also  acknowledge  that  in  the 
course  just  given  I  have  been  cheered  by  manifestations  of  great  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  my  large  class,  by  their  polite 
and  steady  attention,  by  their  zeal  and  accuracy  in  taking  notes  and 
in  transcribing  them  afterwards  with  greater  fulness,  and  in  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  preparation  for  the  i-ecltatlons  upon  the  lectures,  and 
for  the  final  examination. 

All  that  can  be  hoped  for  In  this  study  is  to  give  our  students  a 
good  start;  and  that  signifies  not  only  some  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
but  the  awakening  of  a  real  love  for  it.  I  trust  that  something  worth 
the  while  has  been  done  in  this  direction  this  year. 

I  append  a  copy  of  the  examination  paper  just  used  In  English 
Literature: 

1.  Reasons  for  beginning  the  history  of  English  Literature  with 
Chaucer. 

2.  The  Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman:  its  author  and  his  life:  Its 
poetic  form:  its  plan. 

3.  John  Gk)wer:  the  facts  of  his  life:  his  learning:  the  names  of 
his  three  large  works. 

4  Chaucer:  the  two  principal  biographies  of  him:  sketch  of  his 
life:  his  several  prose  works:  classification  of  his  i)oetical  works:  plan 
of  the  Canterbury  Tales:  on  what  historical  event  the  pilgrimage  to 
Canterbury  was  founded. 


5.  The  three  langua^ces  in  use  in  Chaucer'8  time:  names  of  his 
literary  contemporaries. 

6.  The  fifteenth  century  as  a  literary  period:  how  the  prevalent 
disparagement  of  it  is  accounted  for:  facts  significant  of  its  intellect- 
ual tendencies. 

7.  John  Lydgate:  facts  of  his  life:  his  personal  character  and 
mental  traits:  his  three  principal  poems. 

S.  The  old  English  Ballads:  how  they  have  been  collected,  and 
by  whom:  how  they  may  be  classified:  their  value  as  historical  ma- 
terial. 

9.  Reasons  for  the  neglect  into  which  the  poetry  of  the  fifteenth 
century  hns  fallen. 

10.  Wherein  its  prose  Is  superior  to  that  of  .the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. 

11.  Bishop  Reginald  Pecock:  the  facts  of  his  life:  his  principal 
work:  characteristics  of  his  style. 

12.  Names  of  the  principal  poets  and  prose  writers  of  the  15th 
century. 

13.  The  Elizabethan  era:  what  literary  forms  it  originated:  the 
discreditable  characteristics  of  this  era. 

14.  Edmund  Spenser:  his  life:  the  name  and  plan  of  his  princi- 
pal poem. 

III.  RHETORIC. 

This  study,  in  which  the  instruction  was  given  by  lectures,  and 
with  nearly  the  same  students  as  have  been  just  referred  to,  occupied 
the  first  half  of  the  Second  Semester.  The  number  of  lectures  given 
was  31. 

IV.  ELOCUTION. 

Lectures  upon  this  subject  accompanied  by  exercises  with  the 
class,  were  given  to  the  classical  section  of  the  Freshman  Class  during 
three  weeks  of  the  First  Semester.  Three  lectures  were  given  each 
week.  As  many  lectures  were  given  in  the  Second  Semester  to  Uiq  sci- 
entific section  of  the  Freshman  Class. 

Besides  these  lectures  on  Elocution,  elocutionary  training,  in  the 
form  of  lessons,  was  given  to  the  gentlemen  appointed  to  speak  at 
Junior  Exhibition.  Eight  lessons  were  given.  For  a  similar  object^ 
six  lessons  were  given  to  the  speakers  for  Commencement  In  the 
case  of  the  latter,  many  laborious  hours  have  also  been  spent  in  the 
private  rehearsal  of  their  speeches. 
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V.     EXERCISES  IX  SPEAKING  AND  WRITING. 

The  care,  of  these  exercises  is  the  most  delicate  and  fatiguing  task 
that  is  entrusted  to  me.  The  following  items  may  give  some  idea  of 
the  work  actually  performed: 

The  Sophomore  Class  presented,  First  Semester,     ...     93  essays. 
*'  *♦  *'  "        Second       ''  .     .     .     89      ** 


Total,        . 182  essays. 

The  Junior  Class  pi'esented,  First  Semester,      ...      75  speeches. 
*'        *'  "  **         Second        "  ...      76        " 


Totsil,  lol  speeches. 

Total  uumher  of  essays  and  speeches  for  the  year,     333 
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The  essays  are  read,  and  the  speeches  delivered  from  memory; 
and  copies  of  each,  carefully  prepared,  are  left  with  me  for  inspec- 
tion. During  the  First  Semester,  I  was  able  to  deal  thoroughly  with 
this  work  of  revision  and  criticism,  and  far  more  time  whs  spent  with 
the  students  in  criticising  privately  their  productions  than  was  occu- 
pied in  their  public  delivery. 

In  the  Second  Semester,  my  work  in  other  directions  was  so  great 
that  I  was  not  able  to  give  any  time  to  this  very  important  ofilce  of 
private  criticism. 

In  the  Senior  Class  a  very  successful  experiment  was  made  dur- 
ing the  year,  for  the  cultivation  of  extempoi*aneous  speaking.  In 
place  of  the  melancholy  and  futile  exercise  of  speaking  in  the  chapel, 
in  which  the  Seniors  have  hitherto  engaged  under  compulsion,  there 
was  presented  to  them  the  plan  of  a  voluntary  association,  to  meet 
once  a  week,  to  be  presided  over  by  the  Professor  of  English,  and  to 
engage  in  the  extemporaneous  discussion  of  questions,  each  of  which 
should  be  selected  one  week  in  advance  of  its  treatment  About  forty 
members  of  the  Senior  Class  have  engaged  in  this  association  with  a 
heartiness,  a  vigor,  and  a  success  increasing  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  the  happiness  to  state  that  the  work  done  in 
my  department  during  the  past  year  has  been,  upon  the  whole,  far 
more  satisfactory  to  me  in  its  progress,  and  far  more  fruitful  in 
wholesome  results,  than  ever  before  since  my  connection  with  it 

To  yourself,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  coun- 
sels and  the  appreciative  sympathy  with  which  you  have  aided  me  in 
the  difficulties  which  I  have  encountered. 
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X 

REPORT  OF   B.  F.   COOKER,    PROFESSOR    OF   MORAL    AND 

MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

To  tlie  President  of  the  U?iiversiti/  : 

Tlie  Professor  of  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy  has  had  in  chai'ge 
the  following  studies : 

I.  Social  Scibnge,  with  the  Scientitic  Juniora  for  }4  the  Semester. 
In  this  class  he  has  had  13  students  belonging  to  the  regular  Sci- 
entific coui'se  ;  5  Seniors,  with  whom  it  was  optional,  and  some 
Law  Students,  who  had  permission  from  the  Faculty  to  attend. 

II.  Metafhtsicb.     History  of  Philosophy;  Applied  Logic,  and  Evi- 

dences of  Christianity,  with  the  Senior  Class. 

In  this  class  he  has  had  present  85  Seniors,  besides  a  nnmber  of 

Law  Students  who  had  permission  from  the  Facult}'-  to  attend. 

The  professor  has  felt  himself  embarrassed  by  the  number  of 
studies  crowded  into  the  senior  year,  some  of  which  really  demanded 
the  whole  time  for  a  thorough  and  adequate  grounding  therein. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  has  pursued  a  course  which  In  bis  Judg- 
ment seemed  for  the  best  interests  of  the  class.  Regard!  ng  Psychology 
as  the  fundamental  study,  inasmuch  as  it  deals  with  the  mental  prin- 
ciples and  laws  which  underlie  Logic  and  Ethics :  he  has  devoted 
the  whole  of  the  first  semester  to  this  study  alone,  and  endeavored  to 
do  the  work  thoroughly.  The  second  semester  has  then  been  devoted 
to  History  of  Philosophy,  Applied  Logic,  and  Ethics,  together  with 
the  bearing  of  these  studios  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  The 
Evidences  of  Christianity  have  been  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the 
Sunday  afternoon  lectures,  and  he  hopes  this  may  be  accepted  as  an 
excuse  for  the  small  attention  devoted  to  the  subject  In  the  class. 

Tlie  professor  regrets  that  he  has  not  found  a  text-boolc  on  Meta- 
physics which  he  can  use  in  his  class  with  full  satisfaction,  and  has 
found  it  necessary  to  do  much  of  the  worlw  by  Lectures.  Should  his 
life  be  spared  he  hopes  to  prepare  a  text-book  which  in  his  Judgment 
will  be  better  suited  to  his  purpose.  Meantime  he  would  be  gratified 
if  it  could  be  arranged  so  that,  for  the  first  semester,  he  might  have 
TWO  hours  per  day  with  the  class.  One  hour,  say  at  3  or  4  p.  u.  for 
lecture,  and  another  hour,  say  at  9}4  a.  m.  for  examination  and 
thorough  drill. 

The  growing  importance  of  Social  Science,  the  vastness  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  and  the  fact  that  we  have  in  oar  possession 
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the  library  of  Prof.  Rau,  in  which  most  that  has  been  written  on  this 
^reat  theory,  in  the  languages  of  Europe,  is  happily  found,  render  it 
desirable  that  the  subject  should  now  receive  more  attention  in  the 
University  coui-ses,  (and  especially  in  the  senior  year),  and  he  feels  it 
best  that  he  should  be  excused  from  this  depaitment  of  work. 


XI 
&EPORT  OF   GEO£»E  S.  M0BRI8,   PftOFESSOB  OF  MODERN 

LANODAGES  AND   LITERATURE. 

< 

To  the  President  of  the  Universtty  : 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  beg  leave  to  ofter  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  work  done  in  the  depaitment  of  Modern  Lang- 
uages : 

Instruction  has  been  furnished  in  Frencli,  Grerman,  and  Italian. 
Id  this  work  thrae  instructors,  beside  the  undersigned,  have  been,  witli 
one  exception,  wholly  employed.  The  whole  number  of  hours  of  in- 
struction given  has  been  (about)  185.5. 

L  French.  All  of  the  Scientific  and  Latin-Scientific  students 
have  been  instructed  in  French  during  the  whole  year,  in  four  sec- 
tionS)  by  Messieurs  J.  F.  Billard  (three  sections)  and  P.  R.  B.  De  Pont 
(one  section.  Scientific  students).  One  of  the  sections,  made  up  of 
Scientific  and  Latin-Scientific  students  who  had  previously  studied 
French,  formed  an  advanced  class.  These  sections  beginning  French 
have  used  Fasquelle's  French  Course  and  Pylodet-s  Litterature  Fran- 
^aiae  Contemporaine.  The  main  work  done  with  them  has,  of  course, 
been  largely  elementary — the  learning  of  French  pronunciation  and 
the  substance  of  French  Grammar,  as  also  the  translation  of  easy 
French,  and  exercises  in  French  composition.  The  advanced  section 
have  also  translated  thirteen  pages  of  Sadier^s  English  into  French. 

The  Latin-Scientific  sophomores  read  during  the  first  semester 
Voltaire^s  M^rope  and  Moli^res  L^Avare,  besides  studying  Poitevin-s 
Grammaire  Complete  and  translating  from  BorePs  Oours  de  Thames 
(English  into  French).  The  Scientific  Sophomores  used  also  the  two 
latter  worics  and  read  Achard's  Le  Clos-prommier,  in  the  first  semes- 
ter, and  CorneiUe^s  Le  Menteur  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  semes- 
ter. Both  sections  wrote  compositions  in  French  at  stated  periods, 
and  French  was  made  largely  the  language  of  question  and  answer 
in  the  recitation  room.  Each  section  i*ecited  three  times  in  each  week 
to  the  undersigned,  and  twice  to  Monsieur  Billard. 
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The  Classical  section  of  tiie  Junior  class  began  French  in  two  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  under  Monsieur  De  Pont,  who  con- 
tinued to  instruct  them  until  the  middle  of  the  second  semester,  using 
Knapp's  French  Grammar,  in  the  first  semester,  and  Knapp^s  Reading- 
Book.    The  class  went  through  most  of  the  grammar  and  the  corres- 
ponding exercises,  and  were  in  the  second  semester,  studying  Murice- 
Poiterin^s  Grrammaire  Fran^aise  and  translating  Sadler's  English  into 
FrenctL  when  they  passed  under  the  instruction  of  the  undersigned. 
They  have  since  continued  the  same  work,  beside  reading  Voltaire's 
Zaire  and  writing  thrae  compositions  in  French — French  being  also 
almostexclusively  the  language  of  the  recitation-room.     During  the 
first  part  of  the  second  semester,  Corneille's  Le  Menteur  was  read  with 
a  voluntary  and  irregular  class  of  Seniors  and  Juniors.    They  had 
some  twenty-five  or  thiity  recitations,  heard  partly  by  M.  De  Pont, 
but  mostly  by  the  undersigned. 

II.  German,  The  number  of  classes  has  been  five  :  the  Latin- 
Scientific  and  some  scientific  Juniors  (commencing)  during  the  whole 
year,  an  advanced  class  of  Seniors  in  the  same  courses  (elective),  a  class 
of  Classical  Seniors  (also  elective,  in  two  sections)  and,  since  May  1,  a 
class  of  Classical  Juniors  (elective).  Whitney's  Grcrman  Grammar,  ex- 
ercises, and  Reader  have  been  used  with  students  beginning  Grcrman. 
Much,  and  almost  exclusive,  use  has  been  made  of  German,  especially 
with  advanced  classes.  Especial  attention  has  been  directed  from  the 
outset  to  the  learning  of  German  idioms,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  grammat- 
ical change  and  construction.  The  advanced  class  of  Seniors  read 
Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell  and  the  firet  book  of  Schiller's  Thirty  Years 
War,  had  two  lessons  each  week  iii  translating  from  English  into 
German,  and  wrote  tliree  compositions  and  one  historical  essay,  each, 
in  German.  The  Classical  Seniors  read  during  the  last  seven  weeks  of 
their  course  five  cantos  of  GkBthe's  Hermann  and  Dorothea,  had  fre- 
quent lessons  in  traaslating  English  into  German,  and  wrote  compo- 
sitions in  German,  All  classes  in  German  have  been  instructed  by 
Mr.  Robert  Harbison,  exoei^t  the  advanced  Seniors  during  three- 
fourths  of  the  year,  and  the  Classical  Seniors  during  one-fourth. 

With  all  of  the  more  advanced  classes,  both  in  French  and  in  Grer- 
man,  it  may  be  added  that  the  attempt  has  been  made,  whenever 
masterpieces  of  foreign  literature  were  being  read,  to  call  attention  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  style  and  of  artistic  construction,  and  to  sup- 
ply or  elicit  such  historical  information  as  was  necessary  to  a  fair  ap- 
preciation of  the  works  in  hand.  Constant  practice  in  original  French 
or  German  expression  has  been  required,  on  the  basis  of  words 
or  phrases  occurring  in  the  reading-lessons.  During  the  second 
semester  five  liours  were  occupied  by  the  undersigned  in  presenting  to 
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Uie  Junior  and  Sophomore  sections  an  oaUfne  of  the  higtory  of  French 
literature,  and  six  hours  in  giving  a  similar  outline  relative  to  German 
literature  to  the  Senior  sections  studying  Oerman.  In  all  cases  the 
students  are  required  to  take  notes  of  the  lectures  and  to  present  the 
same  written  out  in  proper  form  at  examination. 

French-speaking  societies  were  voluntarily  formed  among  the 
Freshman  students,  and  for  a  short  time  a  German  conversation  duh 
was  maintained  among  the  Seniors.  Sach  of  the  instructors  assisted 
at  the  meetings  of  those  societies  which  were  formed  from  among  his 
own  classes. 

III.  Italian.  Two  Lessons  per  week  during  the  second  semester 
were  offered  hy  the  undersigned,  with  the  permission  of  the  Faculty, 
to  such  members  of  the  Senior  and  Junior  classes  as  desired  to  elect 
Italian.  An  excellent  class  (of  sixteen  persons)  was  formed,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Cuore^  Italian  Grammar  was  learned,  and  about  fif- 
teen pages  of  Italian  were  read. 

In  general,  all  the  classes  in  the  department  have  worked  well, 
with  honest  interest.  Owing,  in  large  measure,  to  the  painstaking  and 
intelligent  labors  of  the  three  gentlemen  named  as  instructors  in  this 
report,  it  is  believed  the  department  has  made  a  decided  advance  dur- 
ing the  past  year  in  point  of  thoroughness  and  extent  of  the  work 
done.  The  requirement  of  a  certain  knowlege  of  French  on  the  part 
of  Latin-Scientiflc  and  (in  1873)  of  Scientific  students  entering  the 
University,  will  doubtless  render  it  possible  to  secure  still  more  satis- 
factory results  with  those  students  in  French. 


XII. 

EKPOBT  OF  EUSHA  JONES,   ACTING  PROFESSOR  OF  THE 
GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

To  tke  Premdtnt  cf  the  Uni/cerBiiy  : 

The  following  report  of  the  Greek  Department  for  the  Academic 
year  1871-2  is  respectfully  submitted. 

The  whole  number  of  students  belonging  to  the  department  at 
the  banning  of  the  year  was  201,  divided  as  follows  :  Seniors,  59, 
Juniors  37,  Sophomores  44,  Freshman  61.  In  the  first  semester  eleven 
Freshmen  and  one  Sophomore  were  found  unable  to  remain  in  their 
classes,  and  two  additional  Sophomores  and  one  Senior  were  admitted, 
making  the  whole  number  belonging  at  dose  of  year  192. 
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The  following  work  waa  done  by  the  different  classes  : 

The  Freshman  Class  had  five  recitationg  a  week  daring  the  whole 
year.  This  class  was  divided  according  to  scholarship.  In  the  first 
semester  the  first  division  read  all  of  the  Panegyric  Oration  of  Isocra- 
tes,  and  the  second  division  the  first  forty-four  pages  (Felton^s  edition). 
Both  divisions  had  two  lessons  each  week  in  Boise^s  Prose  Oomposi- 
tion,  and  reviewed  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  Hadley^s  Grammar. 

During  the  second  semester  the  class  read  of  Thucydides  Book  I. 
from  Chapter  22  through,  omitting  the  speeches,  and  Book  II.  first  46 
chapters  including  the  speeches.  Part  IV  of  Grammar,  and  Gre- 
cian history  from  first  Olympiad  to  end  of  Peloponnesian  War  were 
also  learned.  A  most  direful  criticism  of  the  text  ac(^mpanied  the 
reading  of  both  Isocrate«  and  Thucydides. 

The  plaivof  dividing  according  to  scholarship  has,  in  tlie  opinion 
of  the  instructor,  worked  well.  Those  in  the  second  division  were 
stimulated  by  the  hope  of  gaining  admission  to  the  first,  and  those  in 
first  were  ambitious  to  maintain  their  position ;  while  no  jealousy  or 
unfriendly  feeling  wan  i>rovoked  among  the  diftei'ent  members  of  the 
class.* 

Ttte  Sophomore  (^luss  was  also  divided  during  the  first  semester 
according  to  scholarohip.  The  class  had  one  recitation  a  week  in 
Smithes  History  of  Greece,  and  four  in  Homer^s  Iliad.  In  the  history 
all  chapters  on  the  Heroic  Age,  and  on  Literature  and  Art  to  the 
close  of  the  f>th  century  B.  C.  were  learned.  Of  the  Iliad,  the  Hat 
division  read  the  first  hIx  books  and  the  second  the  first  ^ye.  In  ad> 
dition  to  the  translation,  Ki)ecial  attention  was  given  to  the  dialect  of 
Homer,  to  its  iieculiarities  in  contrast  with  the  Attic;  the  beauties  and 
characteristics  of  the  Iliad  and  its  value  in  history  were  made  promi- 
nent ;  the  '<  Homeric  Question  ^  was  discussed,  and  essays  on  subjects 
connected  witli  tlie  age  of  Homer  were  written  and  read  by  each  mem- 
ber of  the  class. 

In  the  second  semester  the  class  had  4o  recitations  and  read  most 
of  the  Electra  of  Sophocles.  Bach  student  also  prepared  and  read  a 
critical  essay  on  some  great  tragedy  or  comedy.  The  History  of  the 
Greek  Drama,  its  origin,  rise,  and  characteristic  features  ;  description 
of  the  Grecian  theatre  ;  the  lives  and  labors  of  the  three  great  Attio 
tragedians,  were  prominent  topics  in  the  oral  instruction. 

The  Junior  Class  in  50  recitations  read  Demosthenes*  Oration  on 
the  Crown.  Essa3rs  were  required  from  each  student  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  time  of  Demosthenes.  In  addition  to  textual  criticism 
the  oral  instruction  sought  to  make  the  class  acquainted  with  tlie  polit- 
ical institutions  of  the  Athenian   Republic    and   with  the  chain  of 
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evButs  in  the  4th  century  B.  C,  that  led  to  the  Dl^aoedonian  supremaof 
and  final  overthrow  of  the  Grecian  independence. 

The  Senior  Class  had  seven  weelcs  of  five  recitations  each  and 
read  Plato's  Apology  and  Crito.  Lectures  were  given  the  class  on 
Sducation  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Socrates  and  Plato. 


XIIL 

REPORT  OF  THE  ilTSTRUCTrON  IN  PHTSIC8. 

Adjunct  Professor  Merriman  being  absent  at  the  time  these  re^ 
ports  are  presented  to  the  President,  the  following  brief  statement 
alone  of  the  work  in  Physics  is  presented  : 

All  the  Junior  class  study  Physics  during  the  entire  first  semester, 
taking  the  following  topics  :  Physics  of  Solids,  Liquids,  Gases,  Acous- 
tics, Light  and  Meteorology. 

The  students  of  the  Junior  year  take  during  the  entire  second 
semester  Analytical  Mechanics,  embracing  the  application  of  the  cal- 
culua. 


XIV. 


BRFOKT    OF   EDWIRD  L.  WALTER,  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 

OF  LATIN. 

lb  ike  Pte$ident  of  the  Umvernty: 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  work  done  in  the  department  of  Latin  during  the 
year  just  closing. 

For  the  last  ten  weeks  of  the  first  semester,  the  Classical  and  Latin 
and  Scientific  Seniors  recited  to  me  five  lessons  a  week.  The  sisse 
of  the  class,  (something  over  sixty),  made  it  necessary  to  divide  it 
into  two  sections.  They  read  and  reviewed  the  Germania  and  Agrico- 
la  of  Tacitus,  and  accomplished  the  work  in  a  manner  generally  very 
aattefadory. 

During  the  first  twelve  weeks  of  the  second  semester,  the  Juniors, 
Classical,  and  Latin  and  Scientific,  recited  to  me  in  two  sections  five 
times  a  week.  They  read  the  tenth  Book  of  Quintilian's  Institutions, 
I  think  thoroughly  and  well. 

In  the  first  semester,  the  Sophomores  recited  in  daily  exercises  in 
Horace.    They  read  about  two  books  of  the  Odes,  six  or  eight  of  the 
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Satires,  and  the  Arg  P^>€Hca.    They  were  drilled  in  Prosody,  and  be- 
came familiar  with  the  more  frequently-recurring  metres. 

In  the  second  semester  they  recited  tome  in  daily  exercises  for  the 
first  half  of  the  semester  in  Terence.  The  first  section  read  the  Heaa- 
tonthnorumenos,  the  second  the  Phormio.  Considerable  attention  wa« 
given  to  the  derivatioo  of  words  and  to  the  history  of  the  language, 
both  in  form  and  construction,  so  far  as  illustrated  by  the  text  of  the 
author  they  were  reading.  Each  student  also  read  an  essay  on  a  sub- 
ject assigned,  connected  with  the  study  of  the  year  in  Latin. 

The  Freshman  Class  recited  in  three  divisions  to  Instructor  F.  A^ 
Blackburn,  one  Latin  and  Scientific,  and  two  Classical.  They  have 
had  daily  exercises  throughout  the  year.  During  the  first  semester 
they  read  Cicero  De  Amicitia,  aud  completed  the  third  part  of  Hark- 
ness-  Latin  Prose  Composition.  In  connection  with  the  reading,  they 
reviewed  the  £tymoi<^.  They  were  required  to  write  the  exerdsee 
in  Latin  Prose,  and  to  hand  in  a  corrected  copy  for  examination. 

During  the  second  semester,  they  read  the  twenty-first  Book  of 
Livy  and  studied  the  History  of  Home  down  to  the  third  Samnlte 
War,  reciting  in  History  once  a  week.  They  reviewed  the  Syntax^ 
and  were  thoroughly  drilled  in  its  application. 

For  the  first  time  witli  me  the  experiment  was  tried  of  determin- 
ing the  division  of  classes  on  the  basis  of  scholarship  instead  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  experiment  seems  to  me,  so  far,  an  un- 
doubted success.  The  Sophomore  Class,  the  only  class  reciting  to  my- 
self in  which  the  experiment  was  tried,  has  done  as  good  work  with 
me  this  year  as  ever  was  done  by  any  sophomore  class.  The  division 
was  continued  only  during  the  first  semester,  owing  chiefly  to  the  in- 
creasing difllculty  of  making  a  satisf actoiy  division,  arising  from  the 
rapid  improvement  of  most  of  the  members  of  the  second  diviidon. 

Instructor  Blackburn  presents  a  similar  report  from  the  Freehs 
man  Class.  The  satisfactory  character  of  the  work,  especially 
noticeable  in  the  two  low^r  classes,  is  in  my  judgment  to  be  at- 
tributed largely  to  the  new  method  of  division. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  expit^ss  my  personal  obligations  for 
the  kindness  and  consideration  uniformly  received  by  me  from  your- 
self and  from  my  older  and  more  experienced  colleagues  in  the  Fac- 
ulty. No  one  is  more  keenly  conscious  than  I  of  the  wide  diflbr* 
ence  between  myself  and  the  accomplished  scholar  and  gentleman 
whose  chair  I  temporarily  fill;  but  this  difference  has  not  been  in- 
creased by  lack  of  diligence  on  my  own  part,  nor  by  lack  of  oonalder- 
ation  on  the  part  of  others. 


I^EMSIDENT'S  ANNUAL  REPORT, 


To  the  Honorable y  the  Board  of  Regents : 

I  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  you  my  report  for  the  year, 
which  ended  on  June  26,  1873. 

More  changes  than  usual  have  occurred  in  our  corps  of  Pro- 
fessors. Immediately  after  Commencement  in  1872,  De  Volson 
Wood,  M.  A,,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  resigned  his  place 
to  accept  a  chair  in  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hobo- 
ken,  N.  J.  A  few  weeks  later,  Alexander  Winchell,  LL.D., 
announced  his  intention  of  resigning  the  chair  of  Geology,  Zo- 
ology and  Botany  in  January,  1873,  ^0  accept  the  office  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Syracuse  University.  He  kindly  consented, 
however,  to  remain  till  near  the  close  of  the  first  semester,  *to 
complete  the  full  course  of  instruction  in  Geology.  In  January, 
1873,  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  M.  A.,  resigned  the  chair  of  Rhetoric 
and  English  Literature,  to  engage  in  editorial  work  in  New  York. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Faculty  six  years,  Mr.  Wood  thir- 
teen years,  and  Dr.  Winchell  nineteen  years.  They  had  all  ren- 
dered most  valuable  service  to  the  University,  and  it  was  with 
regret  that  their  associates  and  their  pupils  saw  them  depart  for 
their  fields  of  labor. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  at  the  end  of  last 
year,  or  at  the  beginning  of  this  year : 

Charles  E.  Greene,  M.  A.,  C.  £.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering. Donald  Maclean,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery.  Joseph 
B.  Davis,  C.  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 
Charles  S.  Denison,  C.  E. ,  Instructor  in  Engineering  and  Draw- 
ing. Isaac  N.  Demmon,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
Harry  B.  Hutchins,  Ph.  B.,  Instructor  in  History  and  Rhetoric. 
Alfred  Hennequin,  B.  A.,  Instructor  in  French. 
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In  February,  1873,  M'"*  Leslie  Irving  was  employed  to  give 
instruction  during  the  second  semester  in  Rhetoric  and  English 
Literature.  Prof.  D'Ooge,  who  had  been  in  Europe  two  years, 
returned  to  his  post  at  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  and  Mr.  Har- 
rington, Instructor  in  Geology,  ZoSlogy  and  Botany,  returned 
from  Alaska  in  January.  Dr.  Frieze  has  been  absent  by  permis- 
sion, in  Europe.  Marcus  Baker,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  Mathe- 
matics, resigned  his  post  in  March,  to  accept  the  place  of  astron- 
omer to  a  government  expedition  to  Alaska.  Robert  Harbison, 
M.  A.,  who  has  for  two  years  been  a  most  efficient  Instructor  in 
German,  resigned  his  work  in  June. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  in  June  last : 

Eugene  W.  Hilgard,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Geology,  Zodlogy 
and  Botany.  Frank  A.  Scott,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  German.  T. 
L.  Gilpatrick,  M.  A. ,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

The  whole  number  in  our  Faculties  of  instruction  has  been 
forty,  two  more  than  in  the  previous  year. 

THE   NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS. 

When  the  Calendar  was  printed,  the  total  number  of  stu- 
dents present  was  1,163.  Thirteen  entered  afterwards.  The 
total  attendance  during  the  year  was  1,176,  as  follows : 

Department  of  Literature y  Science  and  the  Arts. 

Resident  Graduates,         .....  9 

Seniors, 78 

Juniors, 72 

Sophomores, 121 

Freshmen, 122 

In  Selected  Studies, 34 

In  Pharmacy, 48 

Total, 484 

Department  of  Medicine. 

Students,         ...        .        .        .        -        .        358 

Department  of  Law. 

Seniors,  122;  Juniors,  212;  total,      .        .        .     334 
Total  in  University,  .        •        .     i>i76 
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The  total  attendance  was  not  quite  so  large  as  it  was  in  the 
preceding  year.  There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  in 
the  Medical  Department,  but  a  little  decline  in  the  other  Depart- 
ments. With  our  large  numbers  slight  fluctuations  are  to  be  ex- 
pected. Probably  the  continued  elevation  of  our  standard  of 
admission  not  only  cuts  off,  on  examination,  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  applicants,  but  also  deters  many  others  from  applying 
for  examination.  When  we  consider  how  Medical  and  Law 
schools  are  multiplying  in  the  West,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that 
the  attendance  upon  our  professional  schools  is  so  well  main- 
tained. 

The  proportion  of  Michigan  students  to  the  whole  number 
varies  very  little  from  year  to  year.  Of  the  total  attendance  last 
year,  46  per  cent,  belongs  to  Michigan  ;  in  the  Literary  Depart- 
ment, 63  per  cent. ;  in  the  Medical,  35  per  cent. ;  in  the  Law 
Department,  34  per  cent.  In  187 1-2,  the  percentage  in  the 
Medical  and  Law  Departments  was  exactly  the  same,  in  the  Lit- 
erary  Department  64,  in  the  University,  (all  Departments,)  47 
per  cent. 

Twenty-nine  States  and  Territories,  and  Ontario  (Canada) 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  Japan 
furnish  us  students.  Illinois  sends  us  most  after  Michigan,  142 ; 
Ohio,  108;  New  York,  77;  Pennsylvania,  60;  Indiana,  50; 
Massachusetts,  1 7 ;  Maine,  7 ;  Vermont,  6.  New  England  fur- 
nishes us  33.  It  is  obvious  that  our  work  is  national  in  its  breadth, 
as  is  becoming  in  a  University,  which  is  founded  upon  a  national 
endowment.  Michigan  is  however  in  part  at  least  compensated 
for  the  generosity,  with  which  she  offers  almost  gratuitously  the 
opportunity  for  gaining  collegiate  and  professional  education 
to  the  sons  of  other  States,  by  the  constant  accession  to  her  popH 
ulation  of  cultivated  men,  who  attracted  here  by  the  facilities  for 
study,  remain  on  her  soil  to  adorn  the  walks  of  professional  and 

business  life. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  very  few  of  our  students  are  not 
pursuing  some  one  of  our  three  regular  courses.  The  total  num- 
ber registered  in  our  Calendar  as  engaged  in  selected  studies  is 
only  28.     Last  year  it  was  46.     Of  these  28  not  more  than  15  are 
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really  intending  to  continue  in  a  select  course.  The  others  are 
striving  to  enter  upon  some  regular  and  complete  course,  but  yet 
are  lacking  sufficient  proficiency  in  some  one  or  more  branches 
to  take  their  places  in  the  class  they  propose  to  join. 

Of  the  students  in  the  regular  courses  about  43  per  cent 
have  this  year  pursued  the  Classical  Course,  18  per  cent  the  I-Atin 
and  Scientific  Course,  and  39  per  cent  the  Scientific  Course. 
Compared  with  the  previous  year  there  has  been  a  slight  increase 
in  the  relative  proportion  of  students  in  the  Scientific  Course.  It 
is  probable  that  the  increased  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
Scientific  Course  may  reduce  this  proportion. 

The  number  of  women,  who  enroll  themselves  as  students  in 
the  University  continues  to  increase.  Two  years  ago  it  was  37 ; 
in  1871-2  it  was  64;  in  1872-3  it  was  SS.  The  attendance  of 
women  was,  by  Departments,  as  follows ;  in  the  Law  Department 
4 ;  in  the  Medical  Department  40 ;  in  the  Academic  Department 
45.  These  last  were  according  to  the  Calendar  distributed  as  fol- 
lows :  Resident  Graduates  2 ;  Senior  Class  i ;  Junior  Class  7 ; 
Sophomore  Class  8 ;  Freshmen  Class  20 ;  Select  Course  5  ;  Phar- 
macy 2.  Oif  the  35  in  the  regular  courses  of  study,  14  pursue  the 
Classical,  14  the  Latin  and  Scientific,  and  7  the  Scientific.  Of 
the  graduates  8  are  women ;  i  in  the  Law  Department,  i  in  the 
Literary,  and  6  in  the  Medical. 

The  history  of  our  work  during  the  past  year  has  only  deep- 
ened the  impression  made  during  the  two  previous  years,  of  the 
entire  practicability  of  imparting  collegiate  and  professional  edu- 
cation to  the  two  sexes  in  the  same  schools.  If  any  have  cher- 
ished a  fear  that  the  admission  of  women  would  tend  to 
reduce  the  standard  of  work  in  the  University,  their  attention 
may  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  during  the  last  three  years  we 
have  been  steadily  increasing  the  requirements  for  admission  and 
broadening  the  range  of  studies.  Now  certainly  the  women  ex- 
perience no  such  difficulty  in  acquiring  the  studies  assigned  in 
the  regular  curriculum  as  to  call  for  any  modification  of  the 
course  on  their  account.  Their  record  is  as  creditable  in  all 
branches  as  that  of  their  classmates  of  the  other  sex.     Nor  do  I 
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see  any  evidence  that  their  success  in  their  intellectual  pursuits  & 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  health.  On  the  contrary  I  doubt  if 
an 'equal  number  of  young  women  in  any  other  pursuit  in  life 
have  been  in  better  health  during  the  year.  I  am  persuaded  that 
with  ordinary  care  and  prudence,  any  one  of  our  courses  of  study 
may  be  completed  by  a  young  woman  of  fair  ability  without  un- 
due draft  upon  her  strength.  None  of  the  many  objections,  which 
are  still  raised  against  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  have  thus  been 
found  in  practice  here  to  have  any  force.  The  admission  of 
women  has  led  to  no  new  difficulty  or  embarrassment  in  the 
administration  of  the  Institution.  It  has  certainly  brought  to  a 
large  class  the  benefits  of  such  an  education  as  otherwise  would 
have  been  out  of  their  reach,  and  has  awakened  through  the 
State  and  the  country  and  even  in  foreign  lands  a  new  interest  in 
the  University. 

NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  degrees  conferred : 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist,          ....  9 

Civil  Engineer, 1 1 

Bachelor  of  Science, 12 

Bachelor  of  Philosophy, 15 

Bachelor  of  Arts,            40 

Doctor  of  Meiiicine, 91 

Bachelor  of  Law, 1 23 

Master  of  Science  (in  course),     ....  8 

Master  of  Arts  (in  course),     .         .         .         .  19 

Master  of  Arts  (on  examination),         .         .         .  i 

Total, 329 

The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  also  conferred 
on  one  person. 

THE  REQUIREMENTS   FOR   ADMISSION. 

We  have  been  for  some  time  gradually  raising  the  standard 
of  requirements  for  admission,  as  the  High  Schools  of  the  State 
have  been  elevating  their  courses.  We  asked  last  year  a  twelve^ 
month's  study  of  French  of  the  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
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Latin  and  Scientific  Course,  and  secured  very  creditable  prepara- 
tion in  that  language.  This  year  we  ask  the  same  of  the  candidates 
for  the  Scientific  Course,  and  also  the  Elements  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  Botany,  Geology  and  Zo5logy.  Heretofore  the 
preparation  of  students  for  this  course  has  been  almost  exclusively 
mathematical,  and  it  has  been  found  very  desirable  that  they 
should  have  had  training  in  some  other  direction.  The  addi- 
tional requirements  are  those  which,  answering  this  purpose,  it 
was  supposed  the  schools  of  the  State  could  most  easily  furnish. 
It  may  perhaps  be  open  to  discussion  whether  somewhat  extended 
studies  in  English  could  not  be  profitably  substituted  for  the 
elements  of  the  Natural  Sciences.  But  after  conference  with 
some  of  the  leading  teachers,  it  has  been  thought  best  at  present 
to  try  the  plan  announced  in  the  Calendar. 

OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

We  desire  to  keep  in  complete  harmony  with  our  schools, 
and  to  advance  no  faster  than  they  can  follow.  The  spirit  and 
energy  with  which  they  press  on  in  support  of  us  are  worthy  of 
all  praise,  and  we  should  ever  be  glad  to  recognize  their  hearty 
cooperation. 

We  have  now  finished  our  second  year's  [trial  of  receiving 
without  examination  the  graduates  of  High  Schools,  which  have 
been  inspected  and  approved  by  the  Academic  Faculty,  and  I 
think  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Faculty  concerning 
its  salutary  effect.  In  1871-2  we  received  50  Freshmen  from  six 
schools.  Last  year  we  received  40  Freshmen  from  five  schools. 
We  have  suffered  no  embarrassment  from  this  source  in  respect 
to  the  quality  of  the  preparation  of  our  Freshmen.  The  Superin- 
tendents and  Teachers  of  the  approved  schools  evidently  feel  the 
responsibility  of  being  made  virtually  examiners  for  admission  to 
the  University,  and  of  thus  becoming  thoroughly  identified  with 
us.  The  visits  of  our  Committees  keep  us  constantly  in  intimate 
relations  with  the  schools,  and  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Superintendents  furnish  a  valuable  help  and  stimulus  to  the 
schools.  The  Faculty  after  examination  voted  to  receive  for  the 
coming  year  the  graduates  of  the  following  schools :  Detroit, 
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Flint,  Pontiac,  Jackson,  Adrian,  Coldwater,  Grand  Rapids, 
Ypsilanti  and  Ann  Arbor.  Other  schools  in  the  Sute  will 
probably  next  year  be  organized  on  a  sufficiently  broad  basis  and 
well  enough  equipped  and  manned  to  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing.  We  are  certainly  approximating  towards  a  more  sub- 
stantial unity  in  our  public  system  of  education  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  YEAR. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  any  measure  of  the  work  accom- 
plished by  our  teachers  and  students  during  a  year.  It  can 
only  be  said  in  general  terms  that  we  have  proceeded  without  any 
serious  iaterruption  and  with  the  u§ual  assiduity.  The  breaking 
out  of  the  small-pox  among  the  medical  students  threatened  for  a 
brief  period  to  interfere  with  the  work  in  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment, but  the  lectures  were  not  suspended.  Unfortunately,  the 
disease  caused  the  death  of  four  of  the  medical  students  and  of 
one  of  the  students  in  Pharmacy. 

In  the  various  examinations  which  have  been  held  during 
the  year,  students  have  been  "conditioned"  in  one  hundred  and 
sixty  nine  cases,  that  is,  owing  to  their  deficiency  have  been  re- 
quired to  pass  another  examination  on  a  certain  portion  of  the 
study  pursued  ;  and' have  "  failed  to  pass*'  upon  some  one  study 
in  seventeen  cases,  that  is,  have  failed  so  signally  that  they  are 
required  to  pursue  the  study  again  with  the  class  below  them. 

One  student  has  been  expelled,  and  one  suspended  for  a 
year,  for  disorderly  conduct. 

Our  courses,  with  the  exception  of  the  Engineering  Course, 
are  so  arranged,  and  probably  with  wisdom,  that  in  the  first  two 
years  the  demands  imperatively  made  upon  students  are  de- 
cidedly heavier  than  in  the  last  two  years.  The  theory  is  that  in 
the  last  half  of  the  college  life  of  the  sudent,  he  should  have  more 
leisure  left  him  for  reading  and  for  such  broad  and  generous 
study  as  the  more  advanced  studies  of  the  course  invite  and  en- 
courage. This  privilege,  which  is  properly  granted  to  all,  will  be 
abused  by  some,  the  lazy  and  indifferent,  who  desire  to  do  only 
so  much  as  is  necessary  to  secure  a  diploma.     Hence  the  policy 
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upon  which  our  curriculum  is  arranged,  is  sometimes  criticized. 
But  surely,  it  would  be  folly  to  deny  this  opportunity  to  the  in- 
dustrious and  aspiring  for  the  sake  of  forcing  a  little  more  labor 
out  of  a  few  men,  who  would  do  it  as  mere  task  work  and  bring 
from  it  no  satisfactory  results.  A  collegiate  course  cannot  be 
wisely  shaped  with  primary  reference  to  driving  drones  to  work. 
It  should  provide  every  manly  and  noble  incentive  to  worthy 
achievement. 

We  have  thought  that  something  would  be  gained  in  hearti- 
ness and  enthusiasm  in  work,  if  we  should  offer  larger  opportu- 
nities for  choice  of  studies  in  the  latter  part  of  the  course,  and 
especially  in  the  senior  year.  Accordingly  we  have  offered  an 
almost  unlimited  option  of  advanced  studies  to  all  the  seniors  ex- 
cept the  Engineers,  who  are  necessarily  compelled  to  keep  their 
work  within  narrower  limits,  which  are  fixed  by  the  technical 
needs  of  their  future  profession.  As  our  courses  are  arranged,  by 
the  end  of  the  Junior  Year,  the  students  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  attainments  in  all  the  various  departments  of  thought,  except 
Philosophy,  which  will  engage  their  attention  before  graduation. 
It  seems  well,  therefore,  that  while  the  study  of  Philosophy  should 
then  be  insisted  on  as  essential  to  every  educated  man,  the  mature 
student  should  be  permitted  to  concentrate  his  energies  during 
the  last  year  upoA  such  other  branches  as  he  may  choose.  A 
large  class  will  thus  by  natural  choice  be  broken  into  sections, 
which  are  not  too  large  to  work  profitably  together,  and  will 
bring  to  their  studies,  it  may  be  hoped,  a  zeal  and  freshness 
which  will  ensure  the  happiest  results. 

THE   OBSERVATORY. 

The  Professor  of  Astronomy  has  been  engaged,  in  addition  to 
his  duties  in  giving  instruction,  in  continuing  his  work  of  observ- 
ing small  stars  near  the  Ecliptic,  and  his  work  upon  the  Lunar 
Theory.  He  discovered  two  more  new  planets  during  the  last 
academic  year,  making  in  all  fifteen  which  have  been  discovered 
at  this  Observatory  up  to  that  date.* 

*Prof.  Watson  has  since  the  end  of  the  Academic  Year  discovered  two  more, 
making  the  whole  number  seventeen. 
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THE   MUSEUM. 

We  have  been  receiving  very  valuable  collections  from  Mr. 
J.  B.  Steere,  who  has  been  continuing  his  labors  in  South  Amer- 
ica. The  zo5logical  and  botanical  specimens  which  he  has  sent 
are  of  great  interest,  but  perhaps  the  objects,  which  illustrate  the 
life  of  the  ancient  Incas  are  of  equal  importance.  We  are  also 
indebted  to  many  of  our  alumni  and  other  friends  for  donations. 

Prof.  Winchell  in  his  last  report  takes  occasion  to  review  the 
growth  of  the  Museum,  since  he  took  charge  of  it.  It  appears 
that  in  the  Departments  of  Geology,  Zoology,  Botany  and 
Archjeology,  we  have  30,733  entries  and  105,499  specimens,  and 
that,  as  is  believed,  the  museum  of  only  one  of  our  institutions  of 
learning  surpasses  ours  in  the  number  of  specimens.  By  far  the 
larger  part  of  this  collection  has  been  made  during  the  period  of 
Prof.  Winchell's  service.  He  has  thus  left  behind  him  a  jfitting 
memorial,  which  will  ever  testify  to  his  long  and  faithful  labors 
in  the  University, 

THE   LIBRARY. 

There  have  been  added  to  [the  General  Library  during  the 
year  by  donation  547  volumes,  by  purchase,  283  volumes  and 
65  pamphlets.  The  number  of  reviews,  magazines  and  newspapers 
on  the  tables  was  143.  Of  these  78  were  furnished  by  the  Stu- 
dents' Lecture  Association.  The  work  of  cataloguing  and 
arranging  the  Parsons'  Library  have  been  continued.  It 
gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  the  liberal  thoughtfulness  of  the 
donor  of  that  Library,  Philo  Parsons,  Esq.,  has  this  year  made 
important  additions  to  our  Library,  especially  of  works  upon  Po- 
litical Economy  and  International  Law.  It  is  becoming  ap- 
parent that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  we  shall  be  in  pressing 
need  of  a  library  building.  The  room,  which  we  at  present  oc- 
cupy, is  already  somewhat  crowded,  and  moreover  is  desired  by 
the  Law  Department,  for  whose  service  it  was  intended.  I  hope 
too  that  at  no  remote  day  the  resources  of  the  L  ary  will 
be  so  increased  that  a  few  thousands  of  volumes  of  the  kind  of 
books,  which  students  most  frequently  need,  may  be  set  apart  to 
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Oe  drawn  by  the  readers  and  taken  to  their  rooms.  I  think  that 
while  no  serious  abuse  would  flow  from  the  privilege,  it  would  be 
of  real  service  to  the  students. 

UNIVERSITY    HALL. 

We  were  able  to  occupy  the  lecture  rooms  and  the  Chapel 
in  University  Hall  about  the  middle  of  last  October.  This 
was  a  great  relief  to  our  classes,  who  had  been  crowded  into  our 
old  rooms  in  so  rapid  succession  that  it  was  impossible  to  preserve 
at  the  same  time  proper  temperature  and  ventilation.  The  rooms 
are  light  and  cheerful  and  answer  their  purpose  admirably,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  the  lecture  rooms  on  the  ground  floor, 
which  will  be  entirely  serviceable,  when  the  floors  are  properly 
deadened.  Our  wonder  is  that  we  were  able  to  dispense  for 
so  long  a  time  with  the  accommodations  now  provided  for  us.  I 
cannot  but  call  attention  again  to  the  fact  that  we  urgently  need 
an  organ  for  the  Chapel  and  another  for  the  new  hall.  Since 
two  such  instruments  as  we  need  can  be  procured  in  Germany  for 
^3,000,  may  we  not  hope  that  some  friends  of  the  University  will 
furnish  us  with  them  ? 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

Notwithstanding  the  multiplication  of  schools  of  law  and  of 
medicine  in  the  west,  the  attendance  upon  our  professional  schools 
shows  no  signs  of  falling  off".  Students  are  drawn  to  them  from 
all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  from  beyond  our  national  boundary. 
In  general,  the  professional  students  devote  themselves  to  their 
work  with  assiduity.  A  considerable  number,  especially  of  the 
law  students,  pursue  one  study  with  the  undergraduate  classes,  as 
they  are  all  permitted  to  do  under  our  rules.  The  old  question, 
what  requirements,  if  any,  shall  be  made  for  admission  to  these 
schools,  is  still  unanswered,  or  is  practically  answered  by  making 
no  requirement  of  intellectual  attainment.  It  is  a  difficult  ques- 
tion in  view  of  the  fact  that  practically  no  requirement  is 
made  elsewhere  in  the  country.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  most  we  can  at  present  easily  do  is  to  ask  for  a  substantial 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  an  English  education. 
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But  so  much  we  should  do,  and  make  the  examinations  a  reality. 
Written  examinations  even  of  our  large  classes  could  be  conduct- 
ed without  great  labor,  and  would,  I  hope,  save  us  the  presence 
of  some  persons,  who  do  us  no  credit  while  they  are  here  or  after 
they  leave  us.  I  still  look  however  to  the  general  diffusion  of  edu- 
cation through  our  constantly  improving  schools  for  our  help  in 
this  regard. 

The  crowded  state  of  our  little  hospital  during  the  year  fur- 
nishes another  argument  if  any  is  needed,  for  the  establishment  of 
a  larger  and  more  commodious  hospital  either  by  private  or  by 
public  benefactions.  Various  plans  for  accomplishing  this  end 
have  been  considered,  but  none  seems  yet  to  be  feasible  for  us. 

OUR  SUPPLIES   AND   OUR    N£EDS. 

In  my  last  Report  I  expressed  the  confident  hope  that  the 
State  would  relieve  us  of  the  embarrassments,  with  which  we 
were  threatened  by  the  inadequacy  of  our  income  to  meet  our  in- 
creasing expenses.  That  hope  was  not  delusive.  The  Legisla- 
ture, reflecting  in  its  action  the  obvious  wishes  of  the  people, 
made  prompt  and  generous  provision  for  our  help.  They  voted 
us  ^13,000  to  meet  the  deficit  in  our  last  year's  account,  and 
$25,000  to  complete  University  Hall,  and  in  place  of  the  annual 
appropriation  of  f  15,000,  which  we  have  had  for  many  years, 
the  proceeds  of  a  tax  of  one-twentieth  of  a  mill  on  the  ratable 
property  of  the  State,  provided  that  the  sum  thereby  appropria- 
ted shall  not  exceed  150,000  annually  before  1881.  This  tax 
will  yield  now  $31,500,  but  at  the  next  appraisal  of  the  property 
of  the  State  in  1876  will  of  course  furnish  a  handsome  increase.* 
The  Legislature  and  the  State  may  be  assured  that  the  University 
fully  appreciates  this  ready  and  liberal  response  to  her  statement 
of  her  needs.  Our  friends  however  ought  not  to  suppose  that 
this  increase  of  our  resources  will  for  the  present  allow  us  to  en- 
large our  work  in  any  particular.  It  simpl;y  enables  us,  by  the 
use  of  great  economy,  to  continue  upon  the  same  scale  as  at  pres- 
ent, without  incurring  debt.  We  cannot  yet  add  a  single  profes- 
sor to  our  corps.  We  cannot  yet  procure  many  of  those  applian- 
ces for  illustrating  instruction,  which  we  hardly  know  how  to 
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dispense  with.  We  can  make  no  important  addition  to  the  Li- 
braries. Still  less  can  we  take  any  large  steps  toward  that  expan- 
sion of  our  scientific  work,  which  is  so  imperatively  demanded  at 
our  hands.  But  we  gladly  interpret  the  action  of  the  Legislature 
as  a  fresh  proof  of  the  purpose  of  the  State  to  sustain  the  Univer- 
sity as  a  part  of  her  educational  system.  We  trust  that  private 
munificence  will  not  deny  itself  the  rich  reward,  which  flows 
from  the  endowment  of  a  seat  of  learning  like  this,  but  we  cherish 
an  abiding  confidence  that  the  pride  and  affectionate  interest  of 
the  State  in  the  University  will  ever  insure  it  a  vigorous  and 

useful  life. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  B.  ANGELL. 


Regent  Rynd  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Medical  Department, 
to  whom  were  referred  the  papers  read  by  Dr.  Pratt  of  the  State  Med- 
ical Aasociation,  anJ  of  Dr.  Hawxhurst  from  the  Committee  of  the 
State  Dental  Association,  stated  that  he  was  not  ready  to  report,  and 
asked  for  further  time,  which  was  granted. 

The  following  communication  was  received  and  read  by  Regent 
Rynd. 

Ann  Arbor,  Oct.  7th,  1873. 
To  the  Hon,  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Michigan  : 

Gbntlsmbn  :— In  behalf  of  Prof.  Cheever  and  himself,  the  under- 
signed would  respectfully  ask  leave  of  absence  from  duty  as  lecturers  for 
one  year.  They  indulge  the  hope  that  by  availing  themselves  of  the 
sanative  influence  of  a  more  congenial  climate,  they  may  be  restored 
to  their  usual  health,  and  be  able  to  resume  their  work  as  heretofore. 

Very  Respectfully, 

A.  Sager, 
Dean  of  Faculty. 

Regent   Rynd    presented    the   following   resolution  which    was 

adopted. 

Besolved^  That  Dr.  Sager  and  Dr.  Cheever  be  granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  one  year,  and  further  that  they  be  respectfully  requested  to 
report  to  this  Board  at  its  March  meeting,  in  regard  to  their  probable 
future  relationship  to  the  University. 

The  fbllowiDg  report  was  presented  and  read  by  Regent  Gilbert, 

Chairman  of  the  FiDanoe  Committee,  and  ordered  printed  in  the 

minutes. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

The  Finance  Committee  submit  herewith  the  annnal  report  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  University  for  the  year  ending  June  30tb, 
1873, 

The  receipta  into  the  Treasury  during  the  year  have  been  as 
follows : 

GENERAL    FUND. 
Balance  on  hand  July  i,  1872,  as  per  Treasurer's  Report. .  .$  30,235  46 
(Of  this  amount  $14,898  S3  wu  due  that  day  for  salaries,  leaving  an  actual 
balance  belonging  to  the  University  of  $5,3^6  63.) 

Received  from  State  Treasurer  on  account  of  University  Int. 

Fund 38,667  00 

Of  State  Treasurer,  Annual  State  Aid 15,000  00 

"      *•            "             Account  of  1873  for  Deficit...-. 13,00000 

Received  for  Students^  Fees 23,005  00 

Rec'd  of  University  Treasurer  for  Int.   on   funds   In   his 

hands 191  88 

Proceeds  of  a  temporary  $7000  loan 6,879  18 

A  loan  to  Building  Fund  repaid 7t500  00 

Total $134,468  53 

The  disbursements  have  been  as  follows : 

DISBURSBMBNTS . 

Paid  for  Salaries  and  Janitors^  wages  the  last 
quarter  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  first 

three  quarters  of  the  current  year $  73*393  16 

Paid  for  account  of  Gen.  Library i}3oo  00 

«*      •*        "        •*    Med.      *•       40000 

«*     **        **        *•    Law      "       55000 

Loan  to  Building  Fund  (repaid) 7>500  00 

Paid  Sixty-day  Loans 7>ooo  co 

Contingent  Expense  ac 17*374  65 

Amount  of  bal.  to  Cr.  of  Gen.  Fund i7>o5i  71 

Total $134,468  35 

Of  the  above  balance  of  $17,051  71  to  the  credit  of  the  Greneral 
Fund  at  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  was  due  that  day  for  salaries  of 
the  last  quarter  of  the  previous  year  the  sum  of  $15,363  50,  leaving  as 
an  actual  balance  in  the  Treasury  $1,789  3i ;  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  balance  of  unexpended  appropriations,  $583  66. 

The  total  amount  appropriated  during  the  year  for  contingent  ex- 
pends was  $17,374  65,  for  the  following  purposes : 
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For  repairs  and  alterations $  i,8oo  oo 

For  Insurance i,6qo  oo 

For  Fuel  and  Light 4»5i8  45 

For  Hospitals I1396  40 

For  Postage \  300  00 

For  Care  of  University  Ground 200  00 

For  Regents  Expenses 204  30 

For  Advertising  Med.  Dept 150  00 

For  Glass  Ware 50  00 

For  Annual  Announcements 75  00 

For  Apparatus  for  Dept.  of  Physics 658  67 

For  Diplomas 221  50 

For  Lightning  Rods 187  70 

For  Incidental  Expenses  of  Museum 50  00 

For  Repairs  of  Laboratory  Boiler 233  34 

For  Museum  Cases 250  00 

For  Apparatus  for  Engineering  Dept 478  95 

For  Int.  on  Deferred  Warrants 74  Si 

For  Steward's  Contingent  Expense  ac 4i935  83 

Total $17*274  65 

Unexpended  bal.  in  hands  of  Sec.  of  the  Board. . .  $     583  66 

The  Vouchers  for  the  above,  presented  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  have  been  examined  by  Regent  Grant  and  found  correct. 

RBSERVB    FUHD. 

Michigan  7  per  cent  Bonds $  7,000  00 

East  Saginaw  10  per  cent  Bonds •  >  • . .     6,500  00 

Ann  Arbor  7  per  cent  Bonds 3f  200  00 

Manchester  zo  per  cent  Bonds 1*500  00 

Midland  City  10  per  cent  Bonds i\ooo  00 

Total $19,200  00 

And  the  amount  now  in  the  treasury  to  the  credit  of  interest  paid  on 
the  funds  is  $2,182  67. 

The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1874  are  estima- 
ted as  follows : 

Balance  on  hand  July  i,  1873 $  17,051  71 

From  the  State  for  Interest  on  University  Funds 38,000  00 

Annual  State  Aid  (act  of  1873) 3i)5oo  00 

Students'  Fees 20,000  00 
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Rents 3500a 

Interest  on  Treasureris'  Account 250  00 


ToUl $107,051  71 

The  disbursements  for  the  same  time  are  estimated  as  follows : 

For  Salaries  due  June  30,  1873 $  15,363  50 

"          *•         the  first  three-quarters  of  the  cur- 
rent year 58,500  00 

For  Annual  Catalogue i}2oo  00 

For  Insurance 1,800  00 

For  repairs 1*500  00 

Fuel  and  Light 4*000  00 

For  Libraries 3,500  00 

For  Improvement  of  Grounds 400  00 

For*Steward''s  Contingent  account 4«ooo  00 

For  Salaries  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  current 

year  due  and  payable  June  30,  1874 ^5*9^5  00 

Unpaid  account  for  catalogue  of  1873-3 1,000  00 

Total $106,087  SO 

Probable  Surplus 964  31 

The  Finance  Committee  will  not  at  this  time  make  a  detailed  re- 
port on  the  cost  of  the  new  building,  preferring  to  wait  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Board,  when  the  building  will  be  fully  completed  and 
all  bills  presented. 

The  Report  of  the  Treasurer  herewith  presented  shows  payments 
on  account  of  the  building  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,   1S73, 

$75,198  84. 

The  Committee  can  however  now  state,  that  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing will  exceed  the  appropriations  made  by  the  Legislature  by  the 
amount  of  the  interest  we  have  been  obligedio  pay  on  money  borrowed 
in  anticipation  of  the  tax  raised  for  its  construction. 

The  Board  will  notice  that  our  unavoidable  expenses  keep  pace 
with  the  appropriations  made  for  the  support  of  the  University,  and 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  strictly  within  the  estimates  in  all  ex- 
penditures. In  the  year  1876  we  may  expect  a  considerable  addition  to 
our  income  under  the  operations  of  the  Act  of  1873,  but  until  that  time 
have  no  reason  to  expect  any  material  addition  to  our  present  income 
of  about  $90000. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer  is  herewith  presented. 

THOS.  D.  GILBERT, 

H.  A.  BURT,  >  Gom. 

C.  B.  GRANT, 
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Regent  McOowan  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
by  the  President  to  examine  the  rooms  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the 
Engineerin.fi:  Department,  and  report  the  alterations  and  repairs  need- 
ed, at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board.  The  motion  prevailed  and  the 
President  appointed  Regents  McGowan,  Willard  and  Grant  sach  c  om- 
'mittee. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution  presented  by  Regent  Rynd 
was  adopted  unanimously. 

Whereas,  His  Excellency,  Gov.  John  J.  Bagley  transmitted  on 
the  29th  day  of  September  last  some  ninety  or  more  copies  of  medals 
ordered  by  Congress,  by  States,  and  by  private  parties  at  different 
times,  with  a  beautiful  and  suitable  table  on  which  they  may  be  exhib- 
ited as  a  donation  to  the  University  ;  therefore 

Resohed,  That  the  Board  of  Regents  hereby  tender  their  hearty 
thanks  to  his  Excellency  for  his  interesting  and  valuable  and  peculiarly 
appropriate  gift. 

Regent  Rynd  presented  and  read  the  following  notice  and  request- 
ed that  it  should  be  printed  in  the  minutes.  The  request  was 
granted. 

'*  I  hereby  give  notice  that  I  shall  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  ask  for  the  adoption  of  such  regulations  as  shall 
secure  an  enlarged  literary  culture  on  the  part  of  students  entering  the 
graduating  class  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University,  and  the 
enforcement  of  such  regula'ions  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  I  shall  also 
ask  that  such  modifications  be  made  in  the  Department  as  will  ensure 
a  higher  grade  of  professional  acquirement  on  the  part  of  graduates.*' 

The  annual  report  of  the  Librarian  was  read  by  Regent  Estabrook, 
and  on  motion  of  Regent  Walker  it  was  accepted  and  ordered  placed 
on  file. 

Regent  McGowan  presented  the  following  resolution : 

Resohed^  That  the  application  of  F.  W.  Corliss  for  an  honorary  de- 
gree be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Classical  Course. 

The  resolution  was  so  referred. 

Regent  Rynd  read  a  communication  from  Dr.  A.  J.  Hamilton,  a 
graduate  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Class  of  1870,  stating  that  his  Diploma  had  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
whereupon  Regent  Rynd  offered  the  following  resolution  which  was 
adopted : 

BMoined,  That  the  Steward  is  hereby  instructed  to  furnish  a  dupli- 
cate diploma  to  Dr.  A.  J.  Hamilton  of  the  Medical  Department  Class 
of  1870,  upon  payment  of  the  usual  fee. 
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Resrent  McGowaD,  on  motion  of  Regent  Willard,  was  appointed 
to  prepare  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 

Regent  Walker  presented  the  following  resolution  which  was 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  Five  Hundred  extra  copies  of  the  President's  Re- 
port be  printed  for  distribution,  and  for  the  use  of  the  Board. 

Ayes— Regents  Walker,  Willard,  Gilbert,  Burt,  Kstabrook,  Mc- 
GowaUf  Grant  and  Rynd. 

The  following  resolution  was   presented  by  Regent  Willard  and 

adopted ; 

Reeohed,  That  no  application  for  a  degree  shall  be  acted  upon  by 
the  Board  previous  to  its  submission  to  the  appropriate  Faculty  of  the 
University. 

Rfigent  Burt,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Museum,  read  the 
reports  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Hilgard  and  Prof.  M.  W.  Harrington  on  the  con- 
dition and  wants  of  their  departments.  He  also  presented  the  follow- 
ing resolution. 

Resolved y  That  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  be  appro- 
priated and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  to  be  used  in 
such  improvements  in  his  department  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

Ayes — Regents  Willard,  Walker,  Gilbert,  Burt,  McGowen,  Efta- 
brook.  Grant  and  Rynd. 

The  following  re.solutions  were  presented  by  Regent  Walker  and 

unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Board  be  tendered  to  Capt.  W. 
H.  Dall.  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  for  his  valuable  donation  of  suites 
of  Alaskan  plants. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Board  be  tendered  to  Prof.  M. 
W.  Harrington  for  his  valuable  gift  of  about  two  thousand  species 
of  plants  to  the  University.' 

On  motion  the  Board  went  into  executive  session,  at  the  close  of 
which  the  regular  busines:^  of  the  meeting  was  continued  in  open 
session. 

The  following  resolution  was  pi^esented  by  Regent  Grant : 

Resolved^  That  Mr.  Leslie  Irving  be  appointed  acting  Professor  of 
the  Enghsh  Language  and  Literature  for  the  current  year  at  a  salary 
of  Two  Thousand  Dollars. 

Ayes — Regents  Walker,  Willard,  Gilbert,  Burt,  Estabrook,  Mc- 
Gowan,  Grant  and  Rynd. 

Regent  Walker  presented  the  following  resolution: 
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Resolvedj  That  Mr.  Seneca  Haselton,  B.  A.,  be  appointed  Instructor 
in  Mathematics  at  the  usual  salary. 

Ayes— Regents  Walker,  Willard,  Gilbert,  Bart,  Estabrook,  Mc 
GoWan,  Grant  and  Rynd. 

The  following  resolution  was  also  offered  by  Regent  McGowan. 

Resolved^  That  Edward  S.  Dunster,  M.  D.,  be  appointed  Lecturer 
upon  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  for  the  present 
year,  during  the  absence  of  Professor  A.  Sager,  at  the  usual  salary,  and 
that  Frederick  H.  Gerrish,  M.  D.,  be  appointed  Lecturer  on  Therap- 
eutics, Materia  Medica  and  Physiology  for  the  current  year,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Prof  H.  S.  Cheever,  M.  D.,  at  the  usual  salary. 

On  motion  of  Regent  Burt  it  was 

Resolvedy  That  a  Special  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the 
President  to  revise  the  committees  of  the  Board  and  define  the  duties 
of  the  several  committees,  and  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board. 

Regents  Walker,  Willard  and  Gilbert  were  appointed  such  com- 
mittee. 

Regent  Grant  presented  the  following  resolution  which  was 
adopted. 

Ite9ol9e(L  That  the  question  of  Librarianship  of  the  General  Li- 
brary, and  the  employment  of  assistants,  be  referred  to  the  Library 
Committee  with  instructions  to  report  fully  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Board,  what,  in  their  opinion,  the  best  interests  of  the  University  re- 
quire us  to  do. 

The  following  resolution  presented  by  Regent  Rynd  was  adopted: 

Ruolved,  That  Regents  Grant  McGowan  and  Walker  be  and  are 
liereby  instructed  to  secure  such  legal  counsel  as  they  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  defend  the  interests  of  the  University  in  the  suit  now  pending. 

The  following  appropriations  were  made  on  recommendation  of 
the  Finance  Committee. 

For  Contingent  Expenses $1,00000 

For  Insurance $1.00000 

For   Fuel  and  Light 600  00 

For  Alterations  and  Repairs 500  00 

For  Regents*  Expenses 1 26  95 

The  vote  was  as  follows : 

Ayes— Regents  Walker,  Willard,  Burt,  Estabrook,  McGowan, 
Grant  and  Rynd. 

On  motion  of  Regent  Bnrt  the  Board  aij^joumed  to  Tuesday  even- 
ing, January  6th,  1874. 

H.  D.  BENNETT,  Sbcrbtary. 
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PRESIDENT'S  ANNUAL   REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Regents : 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  my  Report  for  the  year, 
which  ended  June  30,  1874. 

THE   FACULTIES. 

At  the  June  meeting  of  the  Regents,  1873,  Donald  Maclean, 
M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery,  was  elected  Professor  of  Surgery. 

At  the  October  meeting  Leslie  Irving,  M.A.,  was  appointed 
Acting  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature,  Edward 
S.  Dunster,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children,  Frederic  A.  Gerrish,  M.D.,  Lectuier  on  Therapeu- 
tics, Materia  Medica  and  Physiology,  and  Seneca  Haselton,  B.  A., 
Instructor  in  Mathematics.  Dr.  Sager  and  Dr.  Cheever  were 
granted  leave  of  absence  for  a  year,  on  account  of  their  ill 
health. 

In  March,  1874,  Dr.  Sager,  fearing  that  his  infirmities  would 
prevent  him  from  discharging  the  duties  of  his  chair,  tendered 
his  resignation.  It  seemed  necessary  to  accept  it,  though  it  was 
with  deep  regret  that  we  saw  this  scholarly  and  devoted  friend  of 
the  University  draw  to  a  close  his  period  of  thirty- two  years* 
active  labor  in  her  service.  He  was  appointed  Professor  Emeri- 
tus, and  we  are  happy  to  say  that  he  has  consented  to  fill  the 
office  of  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Dunster  was  appointed  to  the  chair  vacated  by 
Dr.  Sager. 

Dr.  Cheever  was  granted  leave  of  absence  for  another  year, 
and  Dr.  Gerrish  was  appointed  Professor  of  Therapeutics,  Mate- 
ria Medica  and  Physiology. 

In  June  last,  W.  W.  Beman,  M.A.,  was  appointed  Assistant 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  Henry  F.  Burton,  B.A.,  Instructor 


in  Latin.     E.  L.  Walter,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Latin,  re- 
ceived permission  to  be  absent  in  Europe  for  two  years. 

Our  Faculty  roll  carried  forty-two  names.     Three  men  were 
not  on  duty.     Thirty-nine  were  actually  engaged  in  work  here. 


THE   NUMBER   OF   STUDENTS. 


The  total  number  of  students  in  attendance  last  year  was 
1 1 12,  as  follows: 

Department  of  Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts, 


Resident  graduates, 

>              • 

9 

Seniors, 

•              • 

72 

Juniors, 

1             • 

96 

Sophomores, 

I             • 

90 

Freshmen, 

«              •              « 

118 

In  selected  studies, 

>                                          a 

34 

Pharmacy, 

• 

70 

Total, 

• 

Departme^ 

it  of  Medicine. 

Students, 

Seniors, 
Juniors, 


Department  of  Law. 


Total, 


Deduct  names  counted  more  than  once. 


489 


314 


124 
192 


3^6 

1119 

7 


Total  in  the  University, 


1112 


It  will  be  remembered  that  we  print  no  names,  save  those 
of  students  actually  present.  Compared  with  the  rolls  of  the 
previous  year,  we  find  an  increase  of  6  in  the  Literary  Depart- 
ment, a  decrease  of  36  in  the  Medical  Department,  and  a  de- 


crease  of  34  in  the  Law  Department.  We  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  this  decrease  in  the  professional  schools  was  due  in 
large  part,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  financial  distress  of  last  autumn. 
We  know  of  a  good  number  of  students,  who  had  intended  to  be 
here,  but  who  suddenly  found  themselves  straitened  in  resources. 

The  relative  number  of  students  from  our  State  and  from 
other  States  continues  nearly  the  same.  Michigan  furnished  this 
year  46  per  cent,  of  all  the  students  in  the  University ;  60  per 
cent,  of  those  in  the  Literary  Department ;  38  per  cent,  of  those 

«  

in  the  Medical ;  33  per  cent,  of  those  in  the  Law  Department. 
There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  a  slight  relative  increase  of 
students  from  other  States. 

Thirty-five  States  and  Territories,  and  Ontario  (Canada), 
New  Brunswick,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan,  and  Natal  (South 
Africa)  were  represented  in  our  classes  this  year.  As  usual,  Illi- 
nois furnishes  us,  next  to  Michigan,  the  largest  number  of  stu- 
dents, iii;  Ohio  sends  108;  New  York,  82;  Indiana,  51; 
Pennsylvania,  42;  Wisconsin,  33;  Iowa,  27;  Ontario,  25;  New 
England  sends  us  30,  every  State  being  represented.  From 
the  Middle  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, we  have  138.  We  glad  are  also  to  welcome  students  from 
seven  of  the  Southern  States.  There  are  indications  that  increas- 
ing numbers  may  soon  be  expected  from  that  part  of  the  country. 
The  fact  is  auspicious  both  for  the  South  and  the  North,  that  the 
young  men  of  the  two  sections  are  again  meeting  in  friendship 
in  the  halls  of  learning.  Michigan  is  happy  to  open  the  doors 
of  her  schools  and  University,  almost  without  price,  to  the  stu- 
dents from  every  State  and  every  land,  and  to  give  them  the  same 
facilities  for  culture,  which  she  has  provided  for  her  own  sons 
and  daughters. 

It  appears  from  our  records  that  the  increased  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  Scientific  Course  have  diminished  the  rela- 
tive number  of  students  in  that  course.  Last  year  it  contained 
(including  the  Civil  Engineers)  39  per  cent,  of  the  undergradu- 
ates in  regular  courses.  This  year  it  has  but  33  per  cent.  The 
Classical  Course  has  47  per  cent.,  and  the  Latin  and  Scientific  20 
per  cent.     We  are  satisfied  by  the  results  that  it  was  wise  to  ask 
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the  additional  preparatory  study  for  those  who  choose  the  Scien 
tific  Course,  even  though  temporarily  the  number  entering  upon 
it  is  somewhat  diminished.  The  schools  are  ready  to  furnish  the 
preliminary  training  demanded,  and  the  old  numbers  will  be 
soon  regained.  The  students,  bringing  some  linguistic  as  well 
as  mathematical  culture  to  their  duties,  will  be  able  to  make  their 
residence  here  more  fruitful  of  good. 

THE   PREPARATORY  WORK. 

We  have  been  for  the  last  few  years  rapidly  raising  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  academic  department,  until  in 
some  respects  they  are,  I  think,  higher  than  that  of  any  other 
Institution  in  the  country.  The  whole  of  the  work  in  Mathe- 
matics and  in  French,  which  not  long  ago  was  done  in  our  Fresh- 
man year,  has  been  remitted  to  the  schools.  By  so  much,  there- 
fore, the  excellence  of  our  public  schools  has  enabled  us  to  raise 
our  work.  We  desire  always  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness 
to  them  for  the  spirit  and  energy  with  which  they  have  responded 
to  our  requests  for  a  more  extended  preparatory  course.  The 
prosperity  of  the  University  could  never  have  been  attained,  if 
teachers  and  Superintendents  and  School  Boards  in  the  State, 
and  I  may  add,  the  people  also,  were  not  animated  by  so  ardent 
and  lofty  a  purpose  to  give  to  our  whole  educational  system  from 
the  primary  school  to  the  University  the  greatest  possible  effi- 
ciendy.  It  is  because  this  Institution  draws  its  vigorous  life  from 
these  vigorous  schools,  and  because  they  are  nourished  and  sus- 
tained by  this  intelligent  public  sentiment,  that  we  cherish  our 
bright  hopes  for  the  future  of  the  University.  That  we  and  the 
schools,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  have  a  common  purpose 
and  interest,  that  our  educational  system  is  a  unity,  cannot  be 
too  often  nor  too  strongly  emphasized. 

We  received  last  year  67  students  on  diploma  (without  exam- 
ination) from  the  following  schools :  Grand  Rapids,  i ;  Cold- 
water,  2 ;  Flint,  3  ;  Detroit,  3 ;  Pontiac,  4 ;  Jackson,  6 ;  Adrian, 
6;  Ypsilanti,  9;  Ann  Arbor,  33.  We  continue  to  cherish  the 
belief  that  this  connection  with  the  schools  is  profitable  both  to 
them  and  to  us.     It  is  only  just,  however,  to  say  that  some  of  our 


schools,  which  are  not  so  organized  and  equipped  that  under  our 
rules  we  can  establish  this  relation  with  them,  are  annually  send- 
ing us  students,  whose  preparation  is  most  creditable  to  their 
teachers.  Without  disparaging  any  other  instructors,  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  expressing  the  pleasure  it  affords  us  to  see  so  many 
of  our  alumni  in  charge  of  schools  in  our  State  and  in  adjacent 
States.  Through  them  the  University  is  fulfilling  one  of  its  best 
functions.  For  it  is  disseminating  its  own  ideals  of  scholarship 
and  training  among  large  classes,  whom  it  cannot  directly  reach. 

THE   WORK  OF   THE   YEAR. 

The  most  important  change  made  in  the  undergraduate  work 
this  year,  was  the  opening  of  almost  all  the  studies  of  the 
Senior  year  to  election.  In  all  the  courses  except  the  Civil  En- 
gineering, Philosophy  alone,  and  that  for  one  semester,  was  re- 
quired. Each  student  was  allowed  to  choose  any  three  studies 
he  preferred.  Both  students  and  teachers  were  gratified  at  the 
result.  Two  advantages  were  experienced.  The  pupils  entered 
with  greater  zest  into  their  work,  and  the  class  being  thus  by 
natural  selection  broken  into  sections,  freer  and  better  methods 
of  instruction  were  found  practicable.  We  hope  to  be  able  ulti- 
mately to  arrange  our  work  so  as  to  apply  the  same  principle  to 
most,  if  not  all  of  the  studies  of  the  Junior  year. 

While  most  of  our  American  colleges  now  open  some  choice 
of  studies  to  undergraduates,  there  is  still  much  discussion  of  the 
questions,  how  much  liberty  of  choice  shall  be  granted  to  the 
student,  and  what  is  the  best  method  of  providing  for  the  choice. 
Most  of  the  older  and  the  stronger  colleges  require  preparatory 
work  in  classical  studies,  and  allow  a  limited  choice  in  the  Senior 
year.  Harvard,  requiring  the  classical  preparation,  opens  an 
almost  unlimited  choice  after  the  Freshman  year.  Cornell,  not 
demanding  a  classical  preparation,  allows  an  almost  unrestricted 
choice,  from  the  beginning  of  the  course.  Yale,  insisting  on 
the  classical  preparation,  leaves  little  choice  anywhere  in  the 
course.  Harvard  proceeds  on  the  theory,  that  having  a  thorough 
classical  preparation,  the  undergraduate  may  after  a  year  be  left 
to  determine  his  course ;  Cornell,  on  the  theory  that  he  may,  at 
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the  outset,  even  if  he  has  had  no  such  training ;  Yale,  that  he 
had  best  be  required  to  take  the  path,  which  has  been  found  to 
lead  to  good  results.  Our  plan  differs  from  all  these,  and  seems 
,  to  us  to  secure  pretty  well  the  desired  steadiness  of  aim  on  the 
part  of  the  student,  and  such  liberty  of  action  as  he  can  wisely 
use.  The  average  age  of  our  students  on  entering  college  is 
about  nineteen  and  a  half  years.  We  asstime  that  they  may,  as 
a  rule,  be  trusted  to  decide  whether  they  wish  to  take  a  classical 
course,  a  course  embracing  Latin,  but  omitting  Greek,  or  a  Sci- 
entific course,  leading  by  one  of  its  branches  to  Engineering 
studies.  When  the  student  has  chosen  his  course,  we  hold  him 
for  two  years  or  more  rigidly  to  a  fixed  path,  which  carries  him 
through  the  disciplinary  and  fundamental  studies  belonging  to 
his  course.  Our  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  are  charged 
heavily  with  rigorous  work,  especially  in  the  languages  and  the 
mathematics.  Those,  who  cannot  carry  successfully  that  kind  of 
work,  are  sifted  out  and  dropped.  Those,  who  can,  have  by  the  end 
of  the  Junior  year  or  earlier  laid  the  foundations  of  knowledge 
in  all  the  various  departments  of  thought.  They  can  therefore, 
it  is  presumed,  wisely  choose  in  what  direction  they  will  push 
their  last  year*s  studies. 

It  is  well  that  various  Institutions  are  trying  different  experi- 
ments. Theoretical  dogmatizing  is  no  better  in  education  than 
elsewhere.  One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  in  our  American 
collegiate  life  is  this  willingness  to  admit  that  possibly  something 
yet  remains  to  be  learned  about  collegiate  methods  and  the  cour- 
ageous readiness  to  try  new  ways. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  colleges  with  large  classes  can 
not  well  accomplish  the  thorough  elementary  work,  which  should 
be  done  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  course.  It  is  therefore  proper 
to  say  that  we  divide  our  classes  into  sections,  wherever  neces- 
sary. We  divide  the  Freshman  class  into  sections  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  students,  so  that  due  attention  can  be  given  to  each 
person. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  advanced  classical  work  in  this 
University  is  now  done  in  a  larger,  freer,  more  generous  spirit 
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than  has  prevailed  in  many  American  colleges  for  the  last  twenty 
or  thirty  years.     An  acquaintance  with  the  critical  methods  of 
German  philologists  has  been  of  vast  service  to  learning  in  this 
country.     But  I  believe  most  of  the  better  classical  scholars  in 
the  country  are  ready  to  admit  that  college  professors  have  erred 
in  employing  too  much  of  the  time  and  strength  of  the  under- 
graduates in  what  may  be  called  a  philological  training,  and  too 
little  in  a  larger,  literary  training.     People  have  not  failed  to  in- 
quire why  the  men,  who  graduated  at  American  colleges  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  or  at  the  end  of  the  last,  and  who  had 
little  or  none  of  this  nice  philological  training,   had  so  much 
more  genuine  love  for  classical  literature  than  the  graduates  of 
the  last  thirty  years,  and  continued  to  read  it  with  interest  in  the 
midst  of  the  duties  of  professional  life.     It  was  discovered  that 
they  actually  read  enough  in  college  to  get  a  familiarity  with  the 
vocabulary  of  the  ancient  tongues,  and  a  real  enjoyment  of  the 
masterpieces  of  classical  literature,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
students  of  later  days  have  too  often  been  asked  to  pursue  even 
the  classical  work  of  the  senior  year  as  if  the  chief  works  of  the 
old  writers  were  designed  mainly  to  illustrate  a  grammatical  text- 
book.    Now  while  those,  who  are  to  be  philologists,  may  well 
continue  the  nicest  study  of  the  details  of  the  ancient  tongues 
through  their  college  course  and  longer,  it  is  true  that  the  great 
majority  of  American  students  do  not  have  such  an  object  in 
view.     It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  professor,  after  they  are  suffi- 
ciently familiarized  with  the  structure  of  the  language, — as  they 
certainly  should  be  by  the  Junior  year  at  latest, — to  shape  his 
teachings  and  their  work  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  read  ancient 
works  with  hearty  enjoyment,  and  may  carry  away  with  them 
into  life  the  power  and  the  desire  to  read  them.     I  may  safely 
say  that  our  advanced  classes  are  conducted  in  this  spirit  and 
with  this  aim,  and  that  a  most  gratifying  and  genuine  enthusiasm 
is  the  result.     It  is  gratifying  to  believe  that  the  same  idea  of 
classical  work  is  already  cherished  or  is  gaining  ground  in  several 
other  of  our  best  American  colleges. 

A  considerable  number  of  our  graduating  class  always  en- 
gage in  teaching  for  some  time  after  leaving  us.     The  Faculty 
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thought  it  might  be  of  service  to  the  most  deserving  students, 
and  also  to  the  schools,  to  offer  to  the  members  of  the  class,  who 
should  by  special  examinations  show  special  fitness  for  teaching 
certain  branches,  a  "Teacher's  Diploma,"  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Professors  in  charge  of  the  studies  pursued.  Sev- 
eral members  of  the  graduating  class  applied  for  the  Diploma 
and  received  it. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  some  instruction  in  Pedagogics 
would  be  very  helpful  to  our  Senior  class.  Many  of  them  are 
called  directly  from  the  University  to  the  management  of  large 
schools,  some  of  them  to  the  superin tendency  of  the  schools  of  a 
town.  The  whole  work  of  organizing  schools,  the  management 
of  primary  and  grammar  schools,  the  art  of  teaching  and  gov- 
erning a  school,— of  all  this  it  is  desirable  that  they  know  some- 
thing before  they  go  to  their  new  duties.  Experience  alone  can 
thoroughly  train  them.  But  some  familiar  lectures  on  these 
topics  would  be  of  essential  service  to  them. 

During  the  three  years  of  my  acquaintance  with  the  Univer- 
sity there  has  been,  I  think,  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  ob- 
servance of  order  on  the  grounds  and  in  the  buildings-  There 
is  an  entire  freedom  from  certain  offenses  common  in  many  col- 
leges. Though  all  our  buildings  are  unguarded  by  night,  I  think 
students  have  not  wilfully  damaged  them  to  the  amount  of  five 
dollars  this  year.  As  is  well  known,  we  unfortunately  had  occa- 
sion last  May  to  confront  the  chief  abuses,  which  had  a  foothold 
here,  viz.,  hazing,  and  a  disposition,  occasionally  manifested  be- 
fore, on  the  part  of  some  students,  to  attempt  by  combinations 
and  unpleasant  demonstrations  to  press  the  government  to  recede 
from  its  action  in  a  case  of  discipline.  I  regret  to  say  that  it 
became  necessary  to  suspend  until  the  beginning  of  this  academic 
year  about  half  of  the  members  of  each  of  the  two  lower  classes. 

During  the  year  one  student  has  been  expelled  for  gambling, 
and  one  for  complicity  in  preparing  an  obscene  and  abusive  cir- 
cular, which  was  distributed  by  night  in  the  streets.  The  Uni- 
versity has  not  before  for  years  been  disgraced  by  any  papers  of 
this  kind,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  students  as  a  body 
showed  a  proper  indignation  at  this  vile  act. 
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THE  ADMISSION   OF   WOMEN. 


The  reception  of  women  into  our  classes  continues  to  attract 
much  attention.  Frequent  inquiries  are  made  of  me  concerning 
the  experiment,  not  only  from  college  men  and  others  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  also  from  English  men  and  women. 
An  unprecedented  interest  is  at  present  felt  in  Great  Britain  in 
the  higher  education  of  women.  By  one  means  or  another 
women  are  gradually  getting  the  benefit  of  the  instructions  of 
some  of  the  leading  University  Professors,  and  it  is  found  there 
as  here  that  they  bear  off  their  full  share  of  the  honors  of  high 
and  strenuous  intellectual  work.  Our  success  has  been  referred 
to  in  numerous  articles,  which  the  friends  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women  have  published  in  England.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  some  of  the  German  universities  are  following  the  example 
of  the  schools  at  Zurich  and  Berne  in  admitting  women  to  their 
lecture  rooms. 

Hardly  any  subject  has  been  discussed  with  more  spirit  dur- 
ing the  last  year  in  this  country  in  journals,  magazines  and  books 
than  that  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes.  The  ground  once  main- 
tained by  some,  that  the  women  have  not  the  intellectual  gifts 
required  to  master  the  severe  studies  of  a  collegiate  course,  seems 
to  be  generally  abandoned.  It  would  indeed  seem  difficult  to 
hold  it  in  the  face  of  the  brilliant  successes  of  women  in  our  own 
classes,  both  in  the  Literary  Department  and  in  the  professional 
schools.  The  main  argument  now  pressed  is  the  physiological. 
I  do  not  propose  here  to  discuss  the  positions  which  have  been 
taken.  But  I  may  be  permitted  to  bear  witness  that  our  experi- 
ence does  not  by  any  means  justify  the  fear  that  the  work  of  our 
Institution  in  either  Department  cannot  be  done  by  young 
women  without  detriment  to  their  health.  I  can  emphatically 
repeat  what  I  said  a  year  ago,  that  I  doubt  if  an  equal  number  of 
young  women  in  any  other  pursuit  in  life  have  been  in  better 
health  during  this  year  than  those  who  have  been  under  our  roof. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  opening  the  doors  of  our  col- 
leges to  women,  two  quite  distinct  questions  are  often  confounded. 
These  questions  are,  first,  whether  all  women,  who  aspire  to  a 
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high  education,  shall  be  educated  in  the  colleges  with  men,  and, 
secondly,  whether  those,  who  for  any  worthy  purpose  desire  the 
education  now  given  only  in  the  colleges  and  professional  schools, 
originally  intended  for  men  alone,  should  be  permitted  to  attend 
those  Institutions  and  receive  that  education.  One  may  argue 
that  these  last  should  have  the  permission  they  desire,  and  yet 
with  entire  consistency  hold  that  the  great  mass  of  women  may 
properly  receive  the  kind  of  education  they  desire  at  the  schools 
and  colleges  designed  exclusively  for  women.  But  until  the 
colleges  for  women  have  the  same  facilities  for  imparting  the 
highest  collegiate  and  professional  education  as  are  furnished  by 
the  best  universities,  it  will  be  difficult  to  show  why  the  doors  [ 

of  at  least  some  of  those  universities  ought  not  to  be  open  to 
every  woman,  who  desires  and  is  qualified  to  enter  them.  And 
unless  the  teachings  of  the  experience  of  every  college,  which 
has  with  good  sense  tried  the  co-education  of  the  sexes,  be  re- 
futed by  some  new  experience,  it  will  be  equally  difficult  to  show 
why  every  woman,  who  desires  and  is  qualified  for  the  education 
provided  in  our  universities,  should  not  as  freely  as  any  man  have 
access  to  their  privileges  and  be  permitted  to  give  to  her  mind 
the  best  development  of  which  God  made  it  capable. 

The  number  of  women  in  attendance  at  the  University  this 
year  is  94,  as  follows :  in  the  Law  Department,  5  ;  in  the  Medi- 
cal Department,  38;  in  the  Literary  Department,  51.  These 
last  were  distributed  as  follows :  Resident  Graduates,  i ;  Seniors, 
6;  Juniors,  8;  Sophomores,  11;  Freshmen,  17;  Select  Course, 
5  j  Pharmacy,  4.  One  took  both  the  course  in  Medicine  and 
the  course  in  Pharmacy.  Of  the  42  in  the  regular  courses  of 
collegiate  study,  21  pursued  the  Classical  Course,  15  the  Latin 
and  Scientific,  and  6  the  Scientific.  Of  the  graduates  18  are 
women,  2  in  the  Law  Department,  9  in  the  Medical,  and  7  in 
the  Literary.  Three  of  these  last  received  appointments  to 
speak  at  Commencement. 

DEGREES. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  degrees  conferred  : 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist,          ....  20 

Civil  Engineer, 14 
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Bachelor  of  Science, 

13 

Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  .         .         .         , 

12 

Bachelor  of  Arts,     .... 

35 

Doctor  of  Medicine,        .         .         .         . 

71 

Bachelor  of  Law,     .         .         .         .         , 

126 

Master  of  Science  (in  course), 

2 

Master  of  Arts  (in  course), 

18 

Master  of  Arts  (on  examination),     . 

2 

Tolal, 


3^3 


The  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  on 
one  person,  and  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  on  an- 
other. 

The  members  of  the  Literary  Faculty,  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  giving  a  higher  significance  to  our  Masters'  De- 
grees, respectfully  request  you  to  confer  no  second  degrees  in 
course  after  1877,  and  their  opinion  met  with  your  hearty  appro- 
bation. Accordingly  after  that  date  Masters'  Degrees  will  be 
given  only  on  examination.  Heretofore  a  Master's  Degree  has 
been  valuable  only  as  a  certificate  that  a  person,  who  had  gradu- 
ated Bachelor,  had  existed  three  years  after  his  graduation.  We 
propose  now  that  it  shall  really  signify  the  acquisition  of  larger 
attainments  than  are  required  for  the  Bachelor's  Degree.  No 
one  can  receive  it,  who  shall  not  have  done  a  year's  good  work 
in  post-graduate  studies,  here  under  our  direction,  or  two  years' 
work  elsewhere,  the  value  of  which  is  to  be  determined  by  exam- 
ination. In  order  to  encourage  scholars  to  a  still  more  generous 
and  extended  course  of  study,  we  offer  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  to  the  graduate,  who  shall  pursue  studies  here  for  at 
least  two  years.     The  requirements  for  this  degree  will  be  high. 

THE  OBSERVATORY. 

The  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  his  Assistants  have  been 
continuing  their  work  with  accustomed  assiduity.  He  has  during 
the  academic  year  discovered  two  more  planets,  making  seven- 
teen, which  have  been  discovered  at  this  Observatory.     He  has 
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at  the  request  of  the  United  States  Government  taken  charge  of 
the  Expedition,  which  has  been  sent  to  Pekin,  China,  to  observe 
the  Transit  of  Venus  in  December  next.  He  will  be  absent  a 
year  on  this  service.  Proper  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
instruction  of  his  classes  and  for  the  continuance  of  work  at  the 
Observatory  during  his  absence. 

THE   CHEMICAL  LABORATORY. 

Though  our  Laboratory  has  been  repeatedly  enlarged,  the 
accommodations  have  proved  entirely  inadequate  to  our  needs 
during  the  past  winter.  We  had  135  tables,  but  at  one  time  a 
hundred  students  were  waiting  for  tables.  We  have  for  some 
time  felt  the  necessity  of  making  larger  provision  for  instruction 
in  metallurgy  and  assaying.  We  have  therefore  been  compelled 
to  make  another  addition  to  the  Laboratory.  It  consists  of  a 
wing  95  feet  by  30.  It  will  enable  us  to  accommodate  about  one 
hundred  more  students,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
every  table  we  can  furnish  will  be  at  once  needed,  that  nearly 
two  hundred  and  fifty  students  must  be  provided  for  in  our  Lab- 
oratory during  the  coming  year. 

THE  LIBRARY. 

We  have  added  to  the  Library  this  year  by  donation  246 
volumes,  by  purchase  303  volumes,  by  binding  periodicals  143 
volumes.  There  were  spread  on  the  tables  164  reviews,  maga- 
zines, and  newspapers.  Eighty-one  of  these  were  furnished  by 
the  Students'  I>ecture  Association.  The  Parsons  Library  is  now 
completely  arranged  and  catalogued,  Mr.  Philo  Parsons  has 
again  shown  his  generous  interest  in  us  by  presenting  us  with 
some  three  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  most  valuable  works.  We 
also  received  a  most  interesting  souvenir  of  the  visit  of  His  Im- 
perial Highness,  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis  of  Russia,  to  our  State, 
in  a  present  from  him  of  about  100  volumes,  pertaining  chiefly 
to  the  History  of  Russia  and  of  her  universities. 

I  doubt  if  any  Library  in  the  country  is,  in  proportion  to 
its  size,  so  much  used  as  this.  It  is  open  from  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing until  half  past  nine  in  the  evening,  and  at  times  is  over- 
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crowded  with  readers.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the 
provisions  for  its  increase  are  so  meagre.  We  are  able  to  add 
less  than  looo  volumes  a  year,  including  public  documents  of  all 
kinds.  It  is  superfluous  to  remark  that  we  are  unable  to  furnish 
more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  freshest  works  of  sterling  value, 
which  are  issuing  from  the  press.  There  are  many  sad  gaps  in 
our  supply  of  literature  of  every  department  of  thought.  The 
total  number  of  volumes  in  the  Library  at  the  end  of  the  year 

was  22,211. 

THE   MUSEUM. 

The  most  important  addition  made  to  the  Gallery  of  Fine 
Arts  this  year,  is  two  excellent  bronzes,  copies  of  Michael  An- 
gelo*s  well  known  statues  of  the  Medici  brothers.  They  are 
two-thirds  of  the  size  of  the  originals.  By  direction  of  President 
White  they  were  purchased  in  Paris  by  Dr.  Frieze,  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  fund,  which  has  been  in  the  custody  of  President 
White  for  such  a  purpose  for  some  time. 

Gov.  Bagley  has  also  presented  us  with  a  valuable  collection 
of  ninety  medals,  some  of  silver,  some  of  bronze,  struck  by  the 
United  States  or  by  States,  in  honor  of  our  principal  naval  and 
military  commanders,  and  Presidents,  or  in  commemoration  of 
important  events  in  our  history.  He  presented  also  a  table  of 
elegant  workmanship,  in  which  to  keep  them.  They  have  been 
placed  for  the  present  in  the  Library. 

The  rooms  now  occupied  by  our  Fine  Arts  collection  are  ill 
fitted  for  the  purpose.  They  are  too  low  and  not  judiciously 
lighted.  In  them  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  protect  the  objects 
of  art  as  they  should  be  protected.  A  properly  constructed  gal- 
lery, which  can  be  added  to  some  building  at  comparatively 
slight  expense,  would  attract  additions  to  our  collection. 

In  the  Scientific  Department  of  the  Museum  a  good  deal  of 
work  has  been  done  in  re-arranging  specimens,  and  in  classifying 
and  labelling  the  numerous  specimens,  which  our  force  had  not 
sufficed  to  place  in  order.  The  South  American  collections  of 
Mr.  Steere  still  continue  to  be  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
additions  to  the  Museum.     During  the  last  year  there  were  re- 
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ceived  from  him  1,547  entries,  comprising  8,503  specimens.  The 
total  additions  to  the  collections  last  year  were  4,820  entries, 
17,574  specimens. 

THE    ENGINEERING   ROOMS. 

A  good  deal  of  work  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  rooms 
devoted  to  Civil  Engineering.  They  had  become  thoroughly 
dilapidated  from  long  usage.  Still  further  improvements  were 
ordered  at  the  June  meeting  of  the  Regents.  Appropriations, 
which  were  greatly  needed,  were  also  made  for  the  more  efficient 
equipment  of  the  Engineering  Department.  More  money  can 
wisely  be  expended  upon  models  and  other  means  of  illustration. 

THE   NEW   HALL. 

The  Legislature  having  at  their  session  in  1873  appropriated 
125,000  for  the  completion  of  our  new  Hall,  the  work  was  pushed 
on  through  the  summer  with  all  expeditiousness.  On  the  evening 
of  the  8th  of  October  it  was  opened  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Hon.  George  Willard,  Hon.  D.  Bethune 
Duffield,  and  President  A.  D.  White  of  the  Cornell  University. 
A  large  number  of  prominent  men  from  various  parts  of  the 
State  were  present.  The  capacity  of  the  Hall  was  well  tested  by 
the  great  throng,  who  attended  the  exercises.  About  3,400  peo- 
ple were  comfortably  seated.  The  acoustic  qualities  of  the  Hall 
are  found  to  be  good.  This  spacious,  airy,  well-lighted  audito- 
rium is  of  the  greatest  service  to  us. 

COMMENCEMENT  WEEK. 

We  have  been  trying  for  some  years  to  make  Commencement 
Week  as  attractive  as  possible  to  the  Alumni  and  other  friends  of 
the  University.  Everything,  which  draws  them  to  us  on  that  oc- 
casion, is  helpful  to  the  Institution.  The  transfer  of  the  Senior 
Class  Day  and  its  various  festivities  to  the  week  of  Commence- 
ment, proved  this  year  a  very  happy  change.  The  class  showed 
a  commendable  spirit  in  lifting  all  their  exercises  to  the  high 
plane  demanded  by  an  occasion  which  calls  so  many  to  our  halls 
to  rejoice  with  them  in  their  celebration.     The  Alumni  Associa- 
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tion  also  made  special  and  successful  efforts  to  lend  interest  to 
the  week. 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  work  of  these  schools  has  been  carried  on  very  success- 
fully this  year.  The  needs  of  the  Law  Library  were  so  press- 
ing that  at  your  last  meeting  you  felt  justified  in  drawing  upon 
our  future  resources  to  the  extent  of  ^1900  to  purchase  books. 
The  Law  Department  asks  help  for  no  other  purpose,  and  it  is 
wise  to  furnish  all  the  aid  we  can  in  enlarging  its  library.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  by  the  erection  of  a  new  building  for  the 
General  Library  we  may  be  able  before  long  to  devote  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  the  first  floor  of  the  building  to  the  uses  of  the  Law 
Library.  The  room  now  occupied  by  it  is  too  small  for  the  large 
number  of  students,  and  ill  adapted  to  the  proper  protection  of 
the  books. 

Professor  C.  I.  Walker  has  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  one 
year.  Mr.  William  P.  Wells,  of  Detroit,  has  been  appointed 
Lecturer  for  that  period. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  changes  in  the  Faculty  of  the 
Medical  School. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  much  more  extended  in- 
struction in  Microscopy,  which,  owing  to  a  lack  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  instruments,  it  has  not  heretofore  been  practicable  to 
give. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  a  fresh  interest  seems  to 
be  awakened  in  the  country  in  securing  for  physicians  a  higher 
type  of  education.  Various  methods  of  accomplishing  the  de- 
sired result  are  under  discussion.  It  is  conceded  to  be  impracti- 
cable to  require,  as  in  some  foreign  lands,  a  collegiate  training  as 
a  preparation  for  medical  study.  Some  think  that  the  object  can 
be  best  attained  by  arranging  the  different  branches  of  medical 
learning  in  a  logical  order,  as  we  aim  to  arrange  the  studies  of  a 
college  course,  and  finish  one  group  in  one  year,  another  higher 
group  in  another  year,  and  so  on,  instead  of  requiring  the  student 
as  at  present  to  hear  substantially  the  same  lectures  on  all 
branches  repeated  in  successive  years.    Others  hold  that  while 
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the  present  methods  are  retained,  rigorous  examinations  at  the 
close  of  the  course  should  exclude  all  but  the  most  competent 
from  graduation.  Still  others  maintain  that  schools  should  have 
some  genuine  examination  of  applicants  for  admission,  which 
should  close  the  doors  to  those,  who  are  so  innocent,  as  too  many 
medical  students  in  this  country  now  are,  of  the  very  rudiments 
of  an  English  education.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  school  in  the 
country,  except  this,  does  now  require  any  preliminary  examin- 
ation. It  would  be  a  great  step  forward  if  all  the  schools  would 
agree  to  insist  on  it,  whatever  changes  are  made  in  the  methods 
of  instruction,  or  however  rigorous  the  examinations  for  gradua- 
tion are  made.  It  is  as  unkind  to  the  student  as  it  is  embarrass- 
ing to  the  school,  to  retain  him  in  the  classes  for  two  or  three 
years,  if  it  is  clear  at  the  outset  that  his  ignorance  of  the  very 
rudiments  of  learning  is  so  dense,  that  he  cannot  proceed  with 
his  course  with  profit  to  himself  or  with  a  reasonable  hope  of 
graduating.  We  cannot  but  appeal  to  the  other  medical  schools 
to  join  us  in  examining  students  for  admission.  For  we  are  not 
blind  to  the  fact  that  if  we  alone  take  this  action,  we  may  shut 
the  ignorant  out  of  our  halls,  but  cannot  shut  them  out  of  the 
profession.  And  all  intelligent  men  must  recognize  the  pressing 
necessity  for  raising  the  standard  of  medical  education. 

We  think  there  is  an  increasing  public  interest  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  hospital,  though  that  interest  has  not  yet  expressed 
itself  in  a  very  definite  form.  Since  the  leading  physicians  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  decided  that  the  expensive  hospi- 
tal buildings,  which  have  heretofore  been  erected,  are  less 
desirable  than  the  cheaper  structures  on  the  Pavilion  plan,  we 
may  indulge  the  hope  that  private  munificence  will  furnish  us  the 
desired  hospital  facilities,  if  our  city,  or  the  State  should  not  see 
fit  to  provide  them. 

Last  January  an  application  was  made  to  the  Circuit  Court 
for  a  mandamus  to  compel  the  Regents  to  appoint  two  Professors 
of  Homeopathy  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  legislature 
passed  at  its  last  regular  session.  After  listening  to  arguments, 
the  Court  refused  the  application.     In  July  a  similar  application 
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was  made  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Owing  to  the  illness  of  one  of 
the  counsel  for  the  Regents,  the  case  was  adjourned  until  the  next 
term  of  the  Court.* 

Some  of  the  leading  dentists  of  the  State  continue  to  evince 
a  warm  interest  in  the  establishment  of  a  Dental  School  here. 
Time  only  deepens  my  conviction  that  we  can  organize  and  con- 
duct one  at  a  very  slight  expense  to  the  University.  I  trust  we 
shall  see  our  way  clear  to  take  action  at  no  distant  day. 

THE  POLYTECHNIC    SCHOOL. 

I  regret  that  we  have  heretofore  been  unable  to  organize 
fully  a  polytechnic  school  in  the  University,  although  a  large 
part  of  the  work  undertaken  by  polytechnic  schools  is  already 
done  by  us.  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  organize  the  instruction 
of  this  sort,  which  we  are  already  giving,  in  a  special  school? 
The  regular  work  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  in  Metallurgy,  in 
Pharmacy,  in  Civil,  in  Mechanical,  and  in  Mining  Engineering, 
and  some  of  the  special  work  in  Geology,  Zodlogy  and  Botany 
would  properly  fall  into  such  a  department,  and  we  may  reason- 
ably hope  to  widen  the  range  of  our  labors  in  these  and  cognate 
branches  at  no  distant  day. 

OUR  RESOURCES  AND   NEEDS. 

The  detailed  report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  usually  ap- 
pended to  the  printed  copy  of  the  President's  Report,  furnishes 
so  full  a  statement  of  our  financial  condition,  that  I  need  only 
advert  to  the  fact  that  our  income  last  year  did  not  suffice  to  meet 
our  expenses.  We  may  hope  that  the  increase  in  the  fees  of 
students  will  relieve  us  somewhat  in  1874-5.  But  we  are  pressed 
on  every  hand  by  the  need  of  ample  means  for  the  large  and 
varied  work  laid  upon  us.  After  a  time  we  shall  receive  import- 
ant help  from  the  State.  But  urgent  wants  have  already  com- 
pelled us  to  draw  upon  our  future  resources.  The  expense  of  the 
erection  of  the  addition  to  the  Laboratory  and  of  the  supply  of 

*  Willie  this  Report  Is  passing  through  the  press,  the  Sapreme  Coart  has 
disposed  of  the  appUcation  for  a  maodamus  by  declining  to  make  any  order 
in  the  premises. 
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certain  indispensable  articles  to  the  Scientific  department  has  been 
met  in  this  way.  May  we  not  cherish  the  hope  that  private  mu- 
nificence or  the  generosity  of  our  Alumni  will  also  enlarge  her 
resources  ?  Some  of  the  older  graduates  have  already  set  on  foot 
a  most  laudable  movement  to  endow  the  Professorship  of  Physics 
and  devote  the  proceeds  to  their  venerable  and  beloved  teacher, 
Professor  Williams,  during  his  life.  May  not  the  graduates  of  the 
Law  School  do  something  toward  increasing  the  Law  Library, 
the  graduates  of  the  Medical  School  something  directly  or  indi- 
rectly toward  the  erection  of  a  hospital  ?  Does  not  our  urgent 
need  of  a  new  library  building  and  of  a  new  building  for  a  Poly- 
technic School  appeal  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  liberal  friends  of 
sound  learning  in  the  State  ?  There  is  not  a  department  of  in- 
struction, which  could  not  be  greatly  enriched  by  ampler  means 
of  illustration.  We  cannot  but  hope  that  private  generosity  will 
freely  supplement  what  has  been  done  by  the  generosity  of  the 
State,  and  that  the  University  with  its  great  and  growing  work 
may  be  no  less  a  monument  of  the  affection  and  intelligent  lib- 
erality of  individuals  than  of  the  wise  and  noble  spirit  of  the 
State. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  B.  ANGELL, 

President. 


APPENDIX  A. 


REPORTS 


From  the  Dearu  of  the  Professional  SchooU  and  from  the  Prcfessors  of 
the  Department  qf  Literature^  Seienee  and  the  Arts. 


I. 

REPORT  FROM  PROF.  SAGER,  DEAN  OF  THE  MEDICAL 

FACULTY. 

To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

Sib, — In  submitting  a  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  for  the  academic  year  1873-4,  I  beg  leave  to 
say  that  as  no  considerable  changes  in  the  order  or  method  of  instruc- 
tion have  been  made  since  the  last  report,  it  would  seem  quite  un- 
necessary to  review  the  detailed  statement  previously  presented.  It 
may  be  deemed  sufficient  to  state  that  the  instruction  in  all  the  branches 
of  study,  with  a  single  exception  has  been  given  to  the  classes  of  male 
and  female  students  separately,  and  by  a  repetition  of  each  course. 
But,  as  much  of  the  clinical  material  requiring  operations  could  be  ex- 
hibited but  once — so  far  as  practicable,  consistently  with  decorqm^  the 
class  of  women  have  been  invited  to  be  present  at  many  of  the  majpr 
and  most  of  the  minor  operations. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  has  fallen  off  moderately, 
but  this  is  believed  to  be  but  a  temporary  fluctuation  due  mainly  to  the 
strong  efforts  and  unwonted  sacriflces  of  rival  schools. 

Of  the  candidates  for  graduation  a  larger  number  than  usual  failed 
to  meet  the  requirements,  due  mainly  it  is  fair  to  presume  to  the  inad- 
equate preparatory  training,  but  in  part  also  to  the  attempt  on  the 
part  of  some  to  pass  the  Rubicon  without  allowing  sufficient  time  for 
thorough  professional  study.  To  correct  this  great  defect  in  prepara- 
tory education  in  branches  most  important  to  the  student  of  medicine 
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to  know,  I  beg  to  suggest  the  adoption  of  the  plan  pursued  in  the 
great  French  Schools  of  Medicine,  viz. — the  establishment  of  a  chair 
of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Medical  Jurisprudence.  Everywhere  in 
Europe  an  acquaintance  with  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  are 
regarded  as  sllke  fundamental  and  equally  important.  Much  to  the 
detriment  of  the  medical  course  }n  this  country  while  Chemistry  has 
been  retained,  the  equal  claims  of  Natural  Philosophy  have  been  ig- 
nored and  omitted.  With  this  addition  to  the  course  of  instruction 
this  department  would  be  independent  of  the  graded  schools  of  the 
country  where  at  best  the  subject  is  but  imperfectly  taught,  and  a 
great  benefit  would  be  conferred  on  those  seeking  a  thorough  medical 
education. 

The  Hospital,  which  as  heretofore  the  Faculty  have  endeavored  to 
utilize  for  both  student  and  patient,  has  been  found  to  be  quite  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  wants  of  a  great  medical  school,  and  the  attention 
of  the  President  and  Honorable  Board  of  Regents  is  respectfully  and 
urgently  invited  to  this  defect  in  the  otherwise  almost  perfect  facilities 
for  instruction  in  this  department. 


II. 

FROM  PROFESSOR  T.  M.  COOLET,   DEAN  OF  THE  LAW  DE> 

PARTMENT. 

To  the  President  of  the  University : 

Sir, — In  complying  with  the  custom  which  requires  an  annual 
report  from  the  several  departments,  I  have  only  to  say  that  the  De- 
partment of  Law  has  enjoyed  during  the  year  its  usual  prosperity, 
and  that  nothing  remarkable  in  its  workings  seems  to  require  mention. 
The  total  number  of  students  in  attendance  was  816,  and  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  126,  who  had  taken  the  full 
course  and  submitted  to  ail  the  requirements.  Tlie  number  entering 
from  distant  States  was  greater  than  usual,  and  we  think  we  notice, 
also,  a  gradual  and  very  satisfactory  improvement  in  the  preliminary 
preparation. 

in. 

REPORT  OF  DR.  SILAS  H.  DOUGLAS,  PROF.  OF  CHEMISTRY 
AND  DIRECTOR  OF  LARORATORT  OF  ANALYTICAL  AND 
APPLIED  CHEMISTRY. 

I  give  four  lectures  per  week  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.  on  General  Chem- 
istry to  the  Medical  Class  during  the  first  half  of  the  college  year,  and 
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five  lectures  per  week,  11^ o'clock  a.  M.,  to  the  Junior  College  Class, 
during  tbe  last  half  of  the  college  year.  These  lectures  are  accom- 
panied by  experimental  illustrations  requiring  the  entire  half  day  for 
preparation  on  day  of  their  delivery.  I  also  have  the  general  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  Chemical  Lal)oratory. 

Albert  B.  Prescott,  Prof,  of  Organic  and  Applied  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy,  teaches  Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry  in  the  Labora- 
tory about  S}i  hours  (1)^  to  5  p.  m.)  for  five  days  in  the  week  during 
college  year  He  also  meets  the  classes  for  class  drill  in  the  recitation 
room,  the  working  of  chemical  problems,  lectures  on  Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry  to  students  in  tlie  Pharmacy  School  and  on  Organic  Chemis- 
try to  those  of  the  Medical  School,  equivalent  to  two  hours  daily  during 
the  year.    Hours  9^  to  10>^  and  10}^  to  11^  A.  M. 

Preston  6.  Ruse,  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  serves  as  accountant 
and  dispenser  of  chemicals  and  apparatus,  and  teacher  in  the  Labora- 
tory five  hours  per  day  for  five  days  each  week  during  college  year. 
Class  drill  in  the  recitation  room  relating  to  the  work  of  the  laboratory 
three  or  four  liours  per  week. 

Otis  C.  Johnsouy  Assistant  in  Chemical  Laboratory.  Instruction 
in  Qualitative  Analysis  in  Laboratory  at  least  five  hours  per  day  (1  to  5 
o'clock  p.  M.)  and  a  portion  of  A.  m.  for  five  days  each  week  during  the 
year.  Class  drill  in  recitation  room  one  hour  per  day  for  five  days 
each  week  through  the  year. 

Samuel  T.  Douglas,  Assistant  in  Laboratory.      Instruction  in 

Quantitative  and  Qualitative  Analysis  in  Laboratory  at  least  five  hours 

per  day  (1  to  5  o'clock  P.  m.)  and  a  poition  of  a.  m.  for  five  days  each 

week  during  the  year.    Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  his 

lectures  four  hours  per  week  for  first  half  of  year,  and  five  hours  per 

week  for  last  half.  Recitations  ot  Junior  Pharmacy  class  two  hours 
per  week. 

Robert  M.  Cotton,  Assistant  in  Laboratory.  General  work  and 
teaching  in  Laboratory  five  hours  per  day  (1  to  5  o'clock  p.  h.)  for 
college  year. 

Otis  B.  Dickinson,  Assistant  in  Pharmacy.  Instruction  in  Phar- 
maceutical Manipulation  in  Laboratory. 


IV. 

REPORT  OF  BR.  H.  S.  FRIEZE,   PROFESSOR  OF  THE  LATIN 

LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

lb  the  Prssid&fU  of  the  University : 

Sir, — ^The  course  of  studies  in  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature 
is  pursued  by  the  membera  of  the  four  undergraduate  classes  who  are 
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candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Aiis  and  Bachelor  of  Philos- 
ophy, and  also  by  such  students  in  selected  courses,  or  in  post  graduate 
courses,  as  may  elect  the  study  of  Latin.  During  the  last  academic 
year  the  whole  number  engaged  in  this  study  has  been  ttoo  hundred 
and  thirti/'flvet  twenty-one  in  the  senior  class,  fifty-six  in  the  junior 
class,  fifty-five  in  the  sophomore  class,  ninety-seven  in  the  freshman 
class,  and  six  in  selected  courses.  In  the  senior  class  the  study  of 
Latin  is  elective,  and  pursued  largely  by  those  who  have  in  view  the 
profession  of  teaching.  The  whole  number  above  mentioned  has  been 
divided,  for  the  purpose  of  moi-e  efficient  instruction  and  drill,  Into 
eight  sections:  three  of  freshmen,  two  of  sophomores,  two  of  juniors, 
and  one  of  seniors. 

The  three  sections  of  the  freshman  class  have  had  exercises  daily 
throughout  the  year,  under  the  charge  of  Instructor  Blackburn.  The 
Latin  texts  employed  in  this  class  have  been  the  de  Amicitia  of  Cicero 
and  the  twenty-first  and  twenty-second  books  of  Livy.  The  study  of 
these  has  been  accompanied  by  a  careful  review  of  the  Latin  gram- 
mar, frequent  exercises  in  the  Latin  Prose  Composition,  and,  during 
the  second  semester,  by  one  lesson  weekly  in  Roman  history.  Al- 
though the  requirements  in  Latin  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class 
have  been  gradually  advanced,  and  the  average  grade  of  scholarship 
actually  attained  in  the  High  Schools  is  very  much  superior  to  that  of 
former  years,  it  Is  still  necessary  to  make  the  work  of  our  fii-sc  year 
largely  elementary,  and  to  give  much  time  to  the  details  of  grammar. 

In  the  instruction  of  the  sophomoi*e  class  we  are  enabled  to  g^ve 
more  attention  to  literary  criticism,  and  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
authors  whose  works  are  studied.  The  two  sections  of  this  class  have 
been  under  the  charge  of  Assistant  Professor  Walter.  They  have  had 
recitations  or  lectures  daily  through  the  first  semester,  and  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  semester.  The  authors  studied  have  been  Horace, 
Terence,  and  Juvenal.  Critical  attention  has  been  given  to  the  Pro- 
sody, and  to  all  the  collateral  investigations  and  readings,  necessary  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  text,  and  to  the  thorough  understanding  of  these 
importan  t^  w  ri  ters. 

The  faithful  and  thorough  work  of  the  Instructor  in  Latin  in  the 
freshman  class,  and  the  broad  and  scholarly  character  of  the  teaching 
of  Assistant  Professor  Walter  in  the  sophomore  class,  have  done  much 
to  advance  this  branch  of  academic  studies,  and  to  make  it  possible  to ' 
give  to  the  study  of  Latin  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  a  more  de- 
cidedly university  character.  The  exercises  of  these  two  classes,  em- 
bracing two  sections  of  juniors  and  one  of  seniors,  have  been  conducts 
ed  by  the  undersigned.  Tlie  Latin  of  the  senior  section  has  alteniated 
throughout  the  year  with  the  Greek.  Tliejuniora  have  had  two  daily  reci- 
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tatious  and  lectures  during  the  second  semester.  The  authors  studied 
hare  been,in  the  junior  class,  Quintilian,  and  in  the  senior  class,  Tacitus 
and  Pliny  the  Young^er.  The  instruction  has  been  given  partly  by  recita- 
tion and  partly  by  lectures.  The  lectures,  besides  those  on  the  classical 
texts,  have  been  chiefly  on  Roman  history,  and  comparative  Philology. 
Opportunity  has  been  given  to  the  members  of  the  senior  class  who 
desired  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching  Latin,  to  direct  their  studies 
especially  to  that  object.  One  half  of  the  section  have  adopted  this 
course,  and  have  passed  examinations  proving  their  qualification  for 
such  work.  It  is  hoped  that  this  special  training  will  now  be  establish- 
ed as  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  senior  year,  and  that  it  will  contribute 
to  the  improvement  of  the  Latin  coui'se  in  the  preparatory  schools. 


V. 
REPORT  OF  £.  OLKET,  PROFESSOR  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

To  the  President  of  the  Uniwrnty  : 

81B, — During  the  academic  year,  beginning  September  24th,  1878, 
there  were  thi*ee  Instructors  employed  in  the  department  of  Pure 
Mathematics,  besides  the  Professor  in  charge.  These  Instructors  had 
charge  of  the  daily  recitations  of  the  Freshman  class  in  Algebra. 
Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  and  of  several  sections  of  the  Sophomore 
class  in  Trigonometry  and  General  Geometry.  The  current  year  there 
is  one  less  Instructor,  but  the  enlarged  experience  of  Mr.  Beman,  who 
has  been  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Assistant  Professor,  relieves  the 
head  of  the  department  of  some  labor  and  responsibility  which  the 
employment  of  a  less  competent  man  would  entail.  Could  the  work 
in  the  department  be  distributed  uniformly  through  the  year,  this 
amount  of  teaching  force  would  be  quite  adequate ;  as  it  is,  however, 
the  work  is  accumulated  in  the  first  part  of  the  year,  during  which  the 
sections  are  too  large,  and  the  labor  required  severe,  while  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  the  work  is  much  less. 

It  is  desired  that  no  section  of  the  Freshman  or  the  Sophomore  class 
shall  number  more  than  twenty  for  daily  class  drill;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unequal  distribution  of  work  alluded  to  above,  we  are 
at  present  obliged  to  have  somewhat  larger  sections. 

The  Freshmen  are  reviewed  weekly  by  the  Professor  in  charge. 
The  Sophomores  were  also  so  reviewed  last  year;  but  these  reviews 
are  discontinued  this  year  in  consequence  of  the  ample  qualifications 
of  tiieir  instructor. 
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A  determined  effort  has  been  made  for  sereral  years  past,  to  secarp 
such  measure  of  preparation  in  Mathematics  that  the  Freshman  class 
can  complete  both  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  In  order  to 
this  a  complete  elementary  course  in  Plane,  Solid,  and  Spherical 
Qeometry,  and  a  knowledge  of  Algebra  through  Quadratics,  Ratio, 
Proportion,  and  the  Progressions,  are  required  for  admission  to  this 
class.  Neyeitheless,  we  have  not  been  able,  as  yet,  to  get  such  thor- 
oughness of  preparation  in  these  subjects  as  enables  us  to  accomplish 
the  end.  Last  year  the  Classical  and  Latin  and  Scientific  Freshmen 
did  nothing  in  Trigonometry,  and  the  Scientific  section,  having  six 
weeks  more  time,  completed  only  Plane  Trigonometry.  Two  things 
are  indispensable  to  the  success  of  this  plan :  First,  that  the  Classical 
and  Latin  Scientific  sections  should  have  a  full  year  for  Freshman 
Mathematics ;  and,  second,  that  more  thorough  work  should  be  done 
in  our  Preparatory  Schools. 

In  connection  with  the  last  suggestion,  I  cannot  forbear  to  remaik 
at  how  great  disadvantage  the  higher  mathematical  studies  are  placed 
in  many  of  our  Preparatory  Schools.  >  Mature  students  need  a  full 
year  for  preparation  in  Algebra,  with  a  term  for  final  review  just  be- 
fore coming  to  the  University,  and  an  equal  amount  of  time  for 
Geometry.  Young,  or  immature  students  require  more.  Yet  few  of 
our  schools  allow  this  amount  of  time,  and  it  is  quite  common  to  sus- 
pend all  mathematical  studies  for  two  or  three  years  while  the  pupil 
is  **  preparing  for  college,''  that  is,  studying  Latin  and  Greek.  If  to 
this  we  add  the  fact  that  it  is  thought  indispensable  that  the  classical 
teacher  in  our  Preparatory  schools  should  be  a  man,  thoroughly  edu- 
cated, while  not  uu frequently  the  mathematical  instruction  is  given 
by  whomsoever  may  chance  to  have  time  for  it,  or  can  be  secured  at 
at  lowest  rates,  we  need  not  look  further  for  an  explanation  of  the 
facts  deplored.  No  Preparatory  School  should  think  of  fitting  for  the 
University  without  a  Mathematical  Teacher  equally  trained  and  com- 
petent with  its  Classical  Teacher;  and  no  student  should  be  com- 
mended to  us,  who  has  not  had  a  thorough  review  or  examination 
upon  his  mathematical  studies  during  his  last  preparatory  year. 


VL 
REPORT  OF  G.  E.  ADAMS,  PROFESSOR  OF  HISTORY. 

To  the  Pruident  of  the  University  : 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  a  better  view  of  the  progressive  order 
in  which  the  individual  students  receive  their  instruction  in  history,  I 
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begin  my  report  with  an  accoant  of  the  studies  parsued  daring  the 
past  year  by  members  of  the 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

The  Classical  section  of  this  class  received  about  forty  lessons  in 
Grecian  History,  and  about  half  that  number  in  the  History  of  Rome. 
The  text-books  used  were  those  of  Smith  and  Liddell.  Roman  His- 
tory was  also  pursued  to  the  same  extent  by  students  of  the  Latin  and 
Scientific  Course.  An  especial  effort  was  made  to  familiarize  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  with  such  facts  in  the  History  of  Greece  and 
Rome  as  had  an  influence  on  the  constitutional  development  of  those 
nations.  To  the  members  of  the  Scientiflc,  and  of  the  Engineering 
Course,  forty  lessons  in  the  History  of  Greece  were  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Hutchins;  and  these  lessons  covered  a  period  similar  to  that 
studied  by  students  in  the  Classical  Course. 

SOPHOMORE    CLASS. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  semester,  classical  students  received 
eighteen  lessons  in  Grecian  History.  These  were  devoted  especially 
to  a  study  of  the  Mythical  Age  and  to  the  History  of  Greek  Litera- 
ture. In  the  second  semester  about  one  half  of  the  Classical  students* 
and  about  the  same  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  Latin  and  Sci- 
entific class,  elected  the  historical  course.  To  these,  as  well  as  to  the 
whole  of  the  Scientific  class,  lectures  were  given  by  myself,  on  the 
History  of  Modern  Europe.  These  lectures  were  sixty  in  number,  and 
were  devoted  to  the  period  between  the  time  of  Dante  and  the  end  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War.  In  addition  to  these  lectures,  the  members  of 
the  Scientific  section  of  the  class  received  forty-five  lessons  in  Roman 
History,  under  Professor  Hutcliins. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

To  all  the  students  of  this  class,  excepting  those  in  Civil  Engi- 
neering, thirty  lessons  were  given  by  myself  in  Mediaeval  History,  the 
text-book  being  Guizot's  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe.  The  Latin 
and  Scientific  members  of  the  same  class  received  from  Professor 
Hutchins  sixty  lessons  in  the  History  of  Greece. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

The  historical  studies  of  this  year  are  wholly  elective.  During 
the  first  semester,  thirty-six  membera  of  the  class  elected  the  Constitu- 
tional History  of  England ;  and  during  the  second  semester,  forty«two 
elected  the  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States.    The  method 
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of  instructioD  was  that  adopted  three  years  since,  in  imitation 
of  the  Hutorischt  GeseUschaft  of  the  German  universities.  It  differs 
from  the  methods  pursued  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  course,  chiefly  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  designed,  not  so  much  to  impart  actual  instruction, 
as  to  direct  the  student  in  the  work  of  original  historical  investigation. 
In  regard  to  the  success  of  the  method,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  to 
what  was  said  in  my  report  of  1872,  that  it  has  continued  to  be  used 
with  highly  and  increasingly  satisfactoiy  results. 

For  the  purpose  of  presenting  more  distinctly  the  amount  of 
history  studied  by  each  of  the  classes  during  the  whole  of  the  course, 
the  accompanying  table  is  given.  The  figures  carried  out  refer  to  the 
number  of  lectures  or  recitations  of  one  hour  each. 
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From  this  tabalar  view  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  number  of 
lessons  receiyed  by  the  students  of  the  respective  Courses  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


BIQUXBSD. 

ILI0TX7I. 

TOTAL. 

Clasbxcal  Studsmts 

lag 

124 

134 

64 

aS3 
951 

aaQ 

Latin  and  Scikntxfxc  Students.. 

SCXSNTIFIC  StUDBNTB 

It  remains  to  be  added  that  the  instruction  of  the  Classical  stu- 
dents, in  both  the  History  of  Greece  and  the  History  of  Rome,  was 
given  by  the  Professors  and  Instructors  of  Greek  and  Latin  respect- 
ively; and  that  it  is  embraced  in  this  report  only  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  amount  of  history  studied  by  the  various  classes. 

Professor  Hutchins  was  employed  with  the  Sophomore  and  Fresh- 
man classes  one  hour  a  day  during  the  whole  of  the  first  semester,  and 
with  the  Latin  and  Scientific  section  of  the  Junior  class  one  hour  a  day 
during  twelve  weelcs.  During  the  first  semester,  with  the  exception  of 
the  first  two  weeks,  I  was  myself  occupied  with  the  Seniors  who 
elected  history,  eight  hours  a  week ;  aud  during  the  second  semester, 
six  hours  a  week,  this  amount  of  time  having  been  rendered  necessary 
by  the  number  of  students  who  elected  history,  and  the  consequent; 
division  of  the  class  into  sections.  In  addition  to  the  work  with  the 
Senior  class,  I  had  one  daily  recitation  with  the  Junior  class  during 
twelve  weeks  of  the  first  semester;  and  one  daily  lecture  to  the  Soph- 
omores who  elected  history,  during  the  same  number  of  weeks  in  the 
second  semester. 
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REPORT  OF  DR.  B.  F.  COCKER,  PROFESSOR  OF  PHILOS- 
OPHY. 

lb  the  President  of  the  Univerwty : 

Sir, — The  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science  begs  to  report 
as  follows : 

The  Instruction  in  his  department  for  the  years  1873-4  embraced 
Psychology,  Logic,  Ontology  (Philosophy  proper).  History  of  Philos- 
ophy, Ethics,  and  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

This  is  a  large  field,  and  the  desideratum  is  to  compress  into  a  small 
compass  a  thorough  and  systematic  presentation  of  these  subjects,  00 
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that  the  student  shall  obtain  a  fiiir  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
principles,  and  be  trained  in  the  methods  of  the  study,  so  that  he  may 
be  enabled  to  pursue  the  inquiries  more  fully  in  after  life  if  he  so  de- 
sire. He  has  therefore  found  it  necessary  in  a  great  measure  to  aban- 
don the  use  of  text  books,  and  furnish  the  instruction  chiefly  by  lec- 
tures, indicating  such  matter  as  he  requires  the  student  to  commit  to 
writing,  referring  to  text-books  and  monographs  where  the  subjects 
arc  more  fully  discussed,  aud  then  regularly  examining  the  student's 
notes.  The  lectures  are  delivered  in  the  morning  hour  assigned  for 
him,  and  an  examination  or  **  quiz  '*  is  held  twice  a  week  in  the  after- 
noon. The  results  are  satisfactory  to  his  own  mind,  and  he  is  con- 
vinced that  this  method  is  better  than  the  use  of  one  text-book,  inas- 
much as  it  enables  him  to  present  more  fully  the  fruits  of  his  own 
studies,  and  to  keep  the  student  more  thoroughly  abreast  of  the 
thought  of  his  times.  He  makes  no  pretension  to  perfect  success;  bat 
he  feeis  that  every  year  shows  some  improvement,  and  he  trusts  the 
fruits  are  seen  in  the  disciplining  afforded,  and  in  the  body  of  truths 
carried  away  by  the  student 
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REPORT  OF  M.  L.  D'OOQE,  PROFESSOR  OF  THE  GREEK 

LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE.  \ 

To  the  Prendent  of  the  University : 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  present  you  the  following  report  of  the 
work  done  in  the  department  of  Greek,  for  the  year  1878-4. 

The  instruction  of  the  Freshman  class,  and  of  the  Sophomore  i 

class  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  semester,  was  given  by  Assistant 
Professor  Pattengill.    In  the  first  semester,  the  Freshman  class  read   . 
the  selections  from  Thucydides  contained  in  Boise  and  Freeman^s 
'' Selections  from  Greek  Authors,^'  being  about  40  pages  of  text,  and 
had  about  thirty  lessons  in  Smith's  History  of  Greece,  embracing  the  j 

Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars.  Abstracts  of  the  Thucydides  were 
also  written.  The  class  was  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  sections, 
the  one  composed  of  those  admitted  on  diploma  from  preparatory 
schools,  the  other  of  those  admitted  on  examination.  The  **diplomaN 
section  pursued  the  study  of  the  Syntax  in  Hadley's  Grammar;  the 
other  commenced  the  grammatical  work  at  the  beninniug.  In  the 
second  semester,  the  Panegyric  Oration  of  Isocrates  and  the  third 
Olynthiac  Oration  of  Demosthenes  were  read.  Written  abstracts  of 
both  these  orations  were  made  by  the  pupils.    About  ten  recitations 
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were  devoted  to  the  period  of  Greek  history  from  the  last  part  of  the 
Peioponneslan  war  to  the  Macedonian  supremacy.  The  diploma  sec- 
tion studied  Goodwin^s  Greek  Moods  and  Ternses;  the  other  the  Syntax 
in  Had  ley's  Grammar. 

The  Sophomore  class  read,  in  the  first  semester,  four  books  of  the 
Iliad  and  one  of  the  Odyssey,  and  wrote  essa^'^s  on  the  Homeric  Age, 
Epic  poetry,  and  the  Homeric  Question.  For  six  weeks,  one  sei^tion  of 
the  class  received  instruction  from  the  Professor.  With  him  also  the  en- 
tire class  had  one  lesson  each  week  in  the  history  of  Greek  Literature 
and  Art.  In  the  second  semester  Greek  makes  but  half  a  study.  The 
Antigone  of  Sophocles  was  read;  essays  on  the  Greek  drama  and  an- 
alyses of  Greek  tragedies  were  written,  read  in  the  class,  and  criti- 
cised. 

« 

By  the  new  schedule  of  study  that  makes  Greek  elective  for  the 
Senior  year,  the  time  devoted  to  this  stndy  in  the  Junior  year  has  been 
increased,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor,  from  twelve 
weeks  to  fifteen.  In  this  time  the  class'  have  been  able  to  read  with 
satisfaction  Demosthenes*  Oration  on  the  Crown  and  Plato^s  Apology, 
giving  thiiteen  weeks  to  the  former,  and  two  to  the  latter.  In  con- 
nection with  the  study  of  Demosthenes,  the  class  presented  essays  on 
the  Attic  Orators,  and  on  ancient,  as  compared  with  modern,  oratory. 

The  results  of  the  first  trial  of  the  elective  system  in  the  Senior 
year  have  been  most  gratifying  to  the  department  of  Greek.  Out  of 
thirty-four  classical  students,  fourteen  elected  Greek  the  first  semester, 
seventeen  the  second.  All  worked  with  the  enthusiasm  and  energy 
that  ever  attend  voluntary  efibrt.  The  studies  pursued  during  the 
first  semester  were  these  :  the  Prometheus  of  ut^Sschylus,  with  s^^ecial 
reference  to  the  principles  of  the  Greek  drama;  in  this  connection  lec- 
tures were  given  on  the  origin  and  development  of  Greek  tragedy,  on 
the  Age  of  the  Tragedians,  and  on  the  different  schools  of  Lyric 
poetry.  Nearly  the  entire  oration  of  .^schincs  against  Ctesiphon  was 
read  in  a  cursory  way.  In  the  second  semester,  the  clai?s  read  the 
Acharnians  of  Aristophanes,  and  had  presented  to  them  a  general 
sui*vey  of  the  Greek  Comedy,  with  special  reference  to  the  social  and 
political  condition  of  Athens  before  and  after  the  Peioponneslan  war. 
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IX. 

REPORT  OF  G.  S.  MORRIS,   PROFESSOR   OF  MODERX   L4N- 

0UA6ES  AND  LITERATURE. 

To  the  President  of  the  Uniwraity : 

Sir, — I  take  pleasure  in  reporting  upon  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Modern  Languages  as  follows :  Instruction  has  been  given  in 
the  three  languages,  French,  Gerimin  and  Italian.  Two  Instructors 
have  been  employed  during  the  year  in  teaching  French,  and  one  in 
teaching  German.  I  have  also  instructed  in  both  of  these  languages 
and  in  Italian. 

I.  French. — Since  the  date  of  my  last  report  the  requirement  of 
a  knowledge  of  French  grammar,  and  of  some  facility  in  reading  easy 
French  as  a  condition  of  admission  to  the  University,  for  Scientific  and 
Latin  Scientific  students,  has  been  enforced.  The  results  have  been 
more  and  more  satisfactoiy  from  year  to  year.  A  circular  signed  by 
the  head  of  this  Department  was  issued  and  fonvarded  to  many  super- 
intendents of  schools  and  teachers  of  French  in  the  State,  calling  at- 
tention to  points  on  which  special  stress  would  be  laid  in  tlie  examin- 
ation of  candidates  for  admission.  It  is  but  due  to  those  teachers  to 
state  that  in  the  recent  examination  of  candidates  a  standard  of  ac- 
quirement was  found  to  have  been  attained,  which  was  far  in  advance 
of  what  the  first  two  similar  examinations  developed.  With  students 
already  well  grounded  in  French  gi*ammar,  it  has  been  found  possible 
to  advance  rapidly  to  a  much  higher  grade  of  instruction  than  formerly. 
But  a  rapid  review  of  the  subject  of  pronunciation  and  of  important 
parts  of  grammar  always  precedes,  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  in  the 
University,  the  entrance  upon  advanced  work. 

The  Latin-Scientific  Freshmen,  reciting  in  two  sections  daily  to 
Monsieur  de  Pont,  learned,  in  the  first  semester,  the  Syntax  from  the 
Grammaire  frangaise  de  Noel  et  Chapsal,  read  Xavier  de  Maistre's 
Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambre,  studied  French  idioms  on  the  basis  of 
William's  *'  English  into  French, '^  and  had  constant  drill  in  French 
expression.  French  was  at  once  introduced  as  the  language  of  tlie 
class-room.  In  the  second  semester  the  same  section  read  a  play  en- 
titled. La  Foudre  aux  Yeux,  translated  into  French  about  ten  pages, 
of  ordinary  size,  from  Dickens's  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  and  had  practice 
(as  also  in  the  pi-eceding  semester)  in  the  writing  of  French  compo- 
sitions. 
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The  Scientific  Freshmen  recited  in  two  sections  to  Monsieur  Hen- 
nequin.    The  work  of  the  year  is  itemized  by  bim  as  follows  : 

1.  Review  of  the  work  done  in  preparation. 

2.  Study  of  irregular  and  defective  verbs. 

3.  Syntax,  with  written  exercises. 

4.  Familiar  and  Scientific  reading  (100  pages). 

5.  Idiomatic  Tables  (200  pages  of  Chardenal)  with  oral  exercises. 

6.  French  Essays ;  one  every  two  weeks. 

7.  Colloquial  Exercises ;  one  every  two  weeks. 

8.  Translation  from  Dickens's  Christmas  Stories  into  French;  10 
to  15  ordinary  pages. 

The  text-books  used  were  Chardenal's  French  Exercises  for  ad- 
vanced Students,  Herrig's  J^a  France  Litt^raire,  and  Hennequin*s 
French  Verbs.  The  practical  ends  aimed  at  were  the  same  as  with  the 
Latin-Scientific  section. 

The  Latin-Scientific  Sophomores  finished  their  course  in  (required) 
French  in  the  first  semester,  reciting  to  me.  Their  work  con- 
sisted of  reading  or  reciting  the  whole  of  Brachet^s  Grammaire 
historique  de  la  Langue  fran9aise,  translating  the  Athalie  of  Racine, 
and  turning  into  French  an  English  play  of  22  pages.  With  this  were 
combined  the  constant  learning  and  practice  of  idioms,  an  introduction 
to  French  etymology,  and  practice  in  composition.  Some  liints  on  the 
history  of  French  literature  were  given  in  a  few  hours  set  aside  ex- 
pressly for  til  is  purpose.  This  class  was  the  first  one  which  had  been 
required  to  pass  an  examination  in  French  as  a  condition  of  entrance 
into  the  University,  and  the  increased  measure  of  acquirement  to 
which  it  was  possible  to  bring  its  members  at  the  end  of  their  required 
course  in  French  illustrates  happily,  in  all  respects,  the  wisdom  of  the 
requirement 

The  Scientific  Sophomores  were  left  in  the  charge  of  M.  Henne- 
quin  during  the  first  semester  of  the  academic  year  and  were  instruct- 
ed in  translation  from  English  into  French,  and  vice  versa^  in  syntax 
(with  exercises),  in  idiomatic  exercises  (oral),  and  in  French  composi- 
tion (one  essay  per  week).  During  the  first  half  of  the  second  semester 
a  similar  course  was  pursued  with  them,  except  that  their  recitations 
in  translation  were  to  the  writer  of  this  report. 

The  Classical  Juniors  were  under  the  care  of  Monsieur  de  Pont 
The  same  variety  of  work  was  accomplished  with  them  as  with  the 
other  classes.  Considering  that  this  section  begin  the  study  of  French 
in  the  junior  year,  and  devote  only  four-fifths  of  the  year  to  the  study, 
the  amount  of  work  accomplished  must,  I  think,  be  considered  highly 
satisfactory  (some  100  pages  of  French  read,  several  pages  of  English 
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translated  into  French,  together  with  the  learning  of  the  suhstance  of 
the  French  grammar,  and  practice  in  French  expression,  oral  and 
written.)  Bat  it  is  felt  to  he  a  great  occasion  of  regret,  and  of  self- 
reproach  on  the  part  of  the  head  of  the  department,  that  he  acceded  to 
the  shortening  hy  two-flfths  of  one  semester,  of  the  course  of  this  sec- 
tion in  French. 

Advanced  French  was  offered  as  an  elective  study  to  the  Latin- 
Scientific  Seniors  in.  the  first  semester  and  to  the  other  sections  in  the 
second  semester.  Glasses  were  formed,  numbering  in  the  first  semes- 
ter 16,  and  in  the  second  23,  and  were  instructed  by  me.  The  work 
done  was  principally  translation,  with  dally  and  constant  practice 
in  conversation,  or  in  French  expression. 

IL  German, — There  were  three  classes  in  German  throughout 
the  present  year,  and  one  during  three-fourths  of  the  year.  The  writer 
of  this  report  had  constantly  one  class  under  his  own  instruction ;  the 
other  classes  were  efficiently  conducted  and  taught  by  Dr.  Frank  A. 
Scott.  The  Sophomore  Engineers  and  Scientific  and  Latin-Scientific 
Juniors,  pursuing  German  as  a  required  study,  learned  tlie  contents  of 
Whitney's  Grammar  and  read  considerable  portions  of  Whitney^ 
German  Reader  (54  and  66  pages  respectively).  The  Juniors  read,  in 
addition,  Lessing's  Minna  von  Bariihelm.  The  Classicar  Seniors  (22 
in  number)  electing  German  learned  the  Grammar  from  the  same 
book,  and  read  80  pages  in  Fetermann's  Literaturgeschichtliches  Lese- 
buch,  in  the  first  semester,  and,  in  the  second  (to  the  writer) 
recitations  from  the  first  Part  of  Goethe's  Faust.  The  Latin-Scientific 
and  Scientific  Seniors  (in  the  first  semester  about  24  in  number,  in  the 
second  14),  electing  advanced  German,  read  Goethe's  Iphigenie  (to  the 
writer)  and  Grimm's  "Venus  von  Milo,"  and  "Raphael  und  Michael 
Angelo ''  (to  Dr.  Scott).  They  were  also,  like  the  other  classes,  ex- 
tensively drilled  in  translation  into  German  and  oral  expression  in  the 
same  language. 

About  10  hours  were  devoted  by  me  to  lectui-es  on  the 
history  of  German  literature,  before  the  Seniors  who  elected  Ger- 
man. Fricke's  Tabellen  snir  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Literatur  und 
Kunst  were  purchased  by  the  students  and  wei*e  employed  as  a  basis  or 
outline  for  the  lectures. 

IIL  Italian,— K  class  of  34  Seniors,  who  elected  Italian,  were 
instructed  by  me,  30  lessons  being  devoted  to  the  study.  The 
main  parts  of  the  Grammar  were  learned,  together  with  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Italian,  and  about  25  pages  of  I^  mie  Prigioni  by  Silvio 
Pellico  were  translated. 
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The  arerage  number  of  hours  of  iuBtruction  i^iven  daily,  through- 
out the  year,  in  this  department,  was  10^.  This  number  is  slightly 
less  for  the  past  year  than  for  the  years  immediately  preceding,  owing 
to  the  exceptionally  diminished  size  of  the  Scientific  section  of  the 
Freshman  class.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  time  daily 
given  by  Instructors  to  the  correction  of  exercises  and  essays  .in  the 
foi*eign  languages,  at  their  homes,  has  been  very  considerable, 
amounting  on  an  average  to  from  one  to  two  hours  daily,  in  addition 
to  the  time  absorbed  in  preparation  for  i*ecitations. 

A  considerable  number  of  persons  from  other  departments  (about 
15  in  all,  principally  students  of  Law  and  Pharmacy)  have  recited  with 
the  classes  of  this  department. 

The  gentlemen  who  have  assisted  as  Instructors  in  the  work  of  the 
department  have  labored  with  the  greatest  zeal,  and  the  students  in  the 
respective  classes  have  shown,  with  rare  exceptions,  a  corresponding 
spirit  of  earnest,  manly  industry. 


REPORT  OF  CHAS.  E.  GREENE,  PROFESSOR  OF  GITIL  EK- 

GINEERING. 

To  the  PrenderU  of  the  University  : 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  statement  of  work 
done  in  my  department  during  the  year  1873-4. 

The  ScientilSc  Freshmen  were  instructed  in  Geometrical  Drawing, 
by  Assistant  Prof.  J.B.  Davis  and  Mr.  C.S.  Denison,  during  one  half  of 
the  first  semester.  They  numbered  twenty-seven.  Warren's  Plane 
Projection  Drawing  was  used  as  a  text-book,  but  it  was  supplemented 
by  oral  instruction.  Near  the  close  of  the  year  those  of  the  Freshmen 
who  proposed  to  take  the  Civil  Engineering  course  received  thirty 
lessons  from  Instructor  Denison  in  Lettering  and  Ornamentation. 

The  Scientific  and  Mining  Engineering  Sophomores  studied  Sur- 
veying for  three-fifths  of  tlie  first  semester.  They  were  instructed  by 
Prof.  Davis,  piirtly  from  Gillespie's  Land  Surveying  and  parti;  by 
lectures  and  drill  in  in  the  theory  and  use  of  instruments.  The  class 
numbered  eighteen.  They  had  field  practice  during  suitable  weather, 
in  simple  surveys  and  in  obtaining  data  for  determining  inaccessible 
distances. 

The  same  section  studied  Perspective  Drawing  and  drew  problems 
in  that  subject,  during  the  last  half  of  the  second  semester,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Denison. 
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Mr.  Denison  also  instracted  the  Latin- Scientific  Sophomores, 
eighteen  in  number,  in  Descriptive  (Geometry,  for  one-half  the  second 
semester,  using  Church  as  a  text-book,  in  place  of  Dayies  as  hereto- 
fore.   The  class  drew  all  the  problems. 

The  Junior  Civil  Engineers,  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  Davis, 
studied,  during  the  second  semester,  what  is  now  called  in  the  Calen- 
dar *'  Hiirher  Surveying."  They  went  over  Rankine^s  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, Part  I.,  and  so  much  of  Part  III.  as  is  devoted  to  railroad  construc- 
tion and  equipment;  Henck*s  Field  Book  for  Engineers;  and  also 
heard  lectures  on  working  methods.  The  class  had  pi-actice  in  de- 
termining the  azimuth  of  a  line  and  in  running  railroad  curves.  Near 
the  close  of  the  year  they  were  taken  out  of  town  for  a  fortnight  con- 
tinuously, to  a  suitable  place  near  Whitmore  Lake.  A  rough  portion 
of  ground,  giving  a  line  of  about  a  mile  and  one  half  in  length,  was 
purposely  chosen,  so  as  to  afford  useful  practice  in  difficult  instrumental 
work,  and  each  member  of  the  class,  some  twenty  in  number,  took 
his  turn  in  each  of  the  different  positions  in  a  railroad  party.  This 
work  has  up  to  this  time  been  done  in  the  Senior  year.  The  success  of 
the  experiment  of  taking  the  students  into  the  field  warrants  its  con- 
tinuance, and  four  weeks  will  hereafter  be  devoted  to  such  work  by 
the  Junior  Engineers.  The  possession  of  tents  and  other  camp  equip- 
age would  enable  the  surveying  party  to  choose  its  ground  without 
reference  to  the  accessibility  of  a  boarding  place. 

The  Juniors,  Scientific  and  Civil  Engineering  sections,  received  in- 
struction in  Shades,  Shadows,  and  Perspective,  and  worked  in  the 
drawing  room  under  Mr.  Denison,  during  all  but  six  weeks  of  the  first 
semester.  The  Junior  Engineers  also  studied  Stereotomy  with  Mr. 
Denison,  four  weeks  in  the  second  semester,  using  Mahan^s  Stone- 
Cutting.  The  Senior  Engineers  pursued  the  same  study  under  the 
same  Instructor. 

The  Senior  Civil  Engineers,  fourteen  in  number,  were  in  a  great 
measure  in  my  charge.  During  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  year  they 
were  exercised,  for  about  eight  hours  per  day,  in  a  similar  railroad 
survey  to  the  one  above  described  as  carried  on  by  the  Juniors.  They 
made  the  preliminary  and  location  surveys,  cross-sectioned,  took  the 
topography,  calculated  the  earth  work,  and  drew  a  complete  plan  from 
their  field  notes,  and  from  them  exclusively,  thus  doing,  all  possible 
work  previous  to  actual  construction. 

Subsequently  the  Senior  class  took  up  the  Theory  of  Construction, 
using  lUnkine^s  Civil  Engineering,  Part  U.,  and  subsequently  com- 
pleting Part  lU.  Much  additional  matter  in  the  way  of  fuller  ex- 
planation  and   illustration  of  American  practice  with  lectures  on 
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Graphical  Methods  was  also  given  them.  This  coui'se  was  finished 
with  the  year.  The  class,  during  the  firat  semester,  also  studied 
Wood^s  Resistance  of  Materials.  In  the  second  semester  they  attended 
lectures  twice  a  week  on  Machinery,  Water- Wheels,  the  Steam  Engine, 
and  kindred  topics.  About  one  half  of  the  section  elected  Engineer- 
ing Design  in  the  second  semester,  worked  out  problems  and  made 
drawings  of  roof  and  bridge  trusses. 

Owing  to  some  very  decided  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
course  of  study  for  students  in  Civil  Engineering,  the  work  of  the  in- 
structors in  this  department  has  been  somewhat  less  than  usual  the 
past  year.  There  were  fewer  classes  in  Descriptive  Geometry,  and  no 
instruction  was  given  in  Machine  Drawing,  that  work  having  been 
carried  forward  from  the  Junior  to  the  Senior  year.  The  new  course 
has  been  so  fitted  to  the  old  that  all  the  classes  have  now  entered  upon 
the  new  scheme. 

Some  new  Instruments  have  been  added  during  the  year  and  have 
been  found  of  great  service  in  the  field  practice.  A  few  more  have 
been  purchased.  Some  repairs  were  made  at  the  commencement  of 
the  3'ear,  upon  one  of  the  six  rooms  occupied  by  this  department,  and, 
during  the  vacation  ju.st  passed,  two  recitation  rooms  were  completely 
renovated,  and  a  small  room  was  fitted  up  for  the  safe-keeping  and 
display  of  the  surveying  and  engineering  instruments.  An  order  has 
been  sent  to  Carl  Bock,  of  Dresden,  for  some  models  in  bridge  con  - 
struction,  which  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  present  small  nu- 
cleus of  a  collection.  Photographs  of  public  works,  etc.,  are  also  ex- 
pected from  Paris.  Several  bridge  building  companies  in  this  country 
h<ave,  on  application,  supplied  the  University  with  photographs  and 
lithographs  of  their  constructions,  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  of  Cliica- 
go,  especially,  sending  a  very  fine  album  of  views,  and  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  of  Philadelphia  have  forwarded  four  handsomu 
framed  photographs  of  locomotives. 


XL 


REPORTS  OF  DR.  HIL6ARD,  PROFESSOR  OF  MINERAL06T, 
tf  EOL06T,  ZOOLOGY  AND  BOTANY,  AND  OF  M.  W.  HARRING- 
TON, ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  IN  CHARGE  OF  ZOOLOGY  AND 
BOTANY. 

To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

SiK, — I  herewith  respectfully  submit  the  following  summary  of 
the  courses  of  instruction  in  my  department  during  the  past  session.  T 
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recall  to  mind  that  the  operations  of  the  Museum,  as  well  as  the  needs  and 
general  interests  of  my  department  have  found  discussion  in  a  preTioos 
report 

In  our  courses  as  at  present  organized,  the  study  of  Mineralogy, 
Lithology  and  Geology  can  be  logically  placed  only  in  the  senior  year, 
where  it  has  been  preceded  by  the  indispensable  preliminary  doctrines 
of  Physics  and  Chemistry.  The  time  heretofore  allotted  to  Mineralogy 
and  its  necessary  concomitant  Crystallography,  in  connection  with  the 
Chemical  course,  being  obviously  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of 
the  courses  of  Lithology  and  Geology,  these  subjects  have,  by  agree- 
ment with  Dr.  Douglas,  been  transferred  to  my  department,  and  my 
plan  has  been  to  devote  all  the  available  time  of  the  first  semester  to 
Crystallography,  Mineralogy  and  Lithology;  the  second  semester  to 
Geology  proper. 

Holdini?  that  in  order  to  be  successful,  instruction  in  the  objective 
sciences  must  proceed  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  methods  of  actual 
inductive  investigation,  viz  :  the  logically  consecutive  demonidraJtion 
of  facts,  whose  merely  verbal  announcement  makes  and  leaves  but 
little  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  student,  I  have  made  it  a  point 
not  only  to  illustrate  my  lectures  copiously  with  figures  and  specimen?, 
and  from  time  to  time  to  devote  one  or  more  hours  exclusively  to  their 
determination  by  the  classes;  but  I  have  also  placed  sets  of  specimens 
in  the  lecture  room,  accessible  to  students,  so  as  to  serve  for  study,  or 
preparation  for  recitation  or  examination,  in  lieu  of  the  text-book. 

The  interest  thus  awakened,  and  the  progress  made,  have  been 
very  satisfactory,  notwithstanding  the  unwieldy  size  of  the  classes, 
and  the  difficulty  of  dividing  them  into  sections,  in  consequence  of  the 
elective  feature.  The  successful  instruction  of  such  large  classes  (im- 
perfectly prepared  as  they  are  in  this  country)  in  objective  science,  is 
most  difficult,  and  necessitates  the  employment  of  the  most  perfect  and 
ample  means  of  demonstration,  which  as  yet  we  do  not  possess  to  an 
adequate  degree.  I  cannot  but  recur  with  satisfaction  to  the  fact, 
already  alluded  to  in  a  previous  report,  that  the  magio-lantern  slides, 
so  useful  in  this  respect,  have  largely  been  prepared  by  the  voluntary 
efforts  of  members  of  the  late  Senior  class.  A  most  valuable  addition 
to  the  stock  of  such  illustrations  has  also  been  made  through  the  gen- 
erous donation  of  75  photographic  slides,  by  Professor  C.  F.  Hartt, 
of  Cornell  Universltv. 

Additional  facilities  for  full  and  convenient  Illustration  during  the 
coming  season,  will  also  be  afforded  by  the  assignment  of  separate 
lecture  rooms  for  the  three  distinct  subjects  of  Geology,  Zodlogy,  and 
Botany,  and  the  arrangements  for  rendering  the  Museum  accessible 
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for  study  daring  during  the  winter  months,  by  a  proper  provision  for 
heating  the  same. 

It  is  to  me  a  standing  source  of  regret  that  the  time  allotted  to  the 
study  of  the  sciences  falling  within  my  department,  is  so  limited  as  to 
render  a  satisfactory  thoroughness  in  any  branch  quite  impossible.  It 
is  to  special  post-graduate  courses  that  students  must  look  for  that 
special  knowledge  which  alone  can  entitle  them  to  be  considei*ed  as 
professionally  qualified.  The  demand  for  such  higher  instruction  is 
continually  increasing,  both  here  and  elsewhere;  but  without  an  in- 
crease of  the  staff  of  instructors,  no  great  efficiency  in  this  direction 
can  be  attained. 

The  division  of  time  has  been,  during  the  first  semester,  two-fifths 
for  Zodlogy,  and  three-fifths  for  Crystallography,  Mineralogy  and 
Lithology;  during  the  second,  two -fifths  for  a  higher  course  in  Bot- 
any, and  three-fifths  for  Greology.  In  view,  however,  of  the  absence 
of  a  large  demand  for  an  advanced  course  of  Botany,  I  have  during 
the  last  semester  of  the  past  session,  devoted  the  full  week  to  Geology, 
those  electing  Botany  joining  in  with  an  advanced  class  connected 
with  the  course  in  Pharmacy. 

I  have  also  given  separate  courses  in  Crystallography  and  element- 
ary Mineralogy,  first  to  the  Pharmacy  class,  and  subsequently  to  those 
entering  the  course  of  Geology  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semes- 
ter, without  a  previous  knowledge  of  Mineralogy.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  it  should  be  more  generally  understood,  that  the  successful  study 
of  Geology  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  a  preliminary  knowledge  of 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Crystallography,  Mineralogy,  Lithology,  and  Bot- 
any and  Zodlogy  to  the  extent  needed  in  Palaeontology.  To  enter 
upon  a  course  of  Geology  without  such  knowledge,  is  very  much  like 
attempting  a  course  of  Analytical  Mechanics  without  a  previous  study 
of  Arithmetic,  Algebra  and  Geometry. 

Professor  Harrington's  report  on  the  operations  of  the  courses  of 
which  he  has  special  charge,  is  subjoined  herewith. 


E,  TT.  Hilgardy  Ph.  J9.,  Professor  of  Mineraloffy^  Geology^  Zodlogy,  and 
Botany : 

Sib, — The  labor  falling  to  this  department  is  of  two  kinds:  that  of 
instruction  and  that  relating  to  the  care  of  the  Museum.  This  report 
refers  only  to  the  former.  A  full  report  on  the  latter  was  made  to 
you  in  June  last,  and  printed  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of 
JElegents. 
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The  labor  of  instruction  in  Zo5logy  and  Botany  during  the  past 
year  has  been  greater  than  ever  before.  One  of  the  course*  has  been 
enlarged,  and  one  new  course  added.  The  method  of  instruction  em- 
ployed takes  more  time  for  preparation  for  each  recitation  than  here- 
tofore. The  aim  is  to  teach  the  student  the  scientific  method  and  spirit 
as  well  as  the  facts  of  science.  He  is  taught  as  far  as  practicable  to 
look  to  nature,  rather  than  to  text-books,  for  his  facts  and  principles. 
The  student  is  plentifully  supplied  with  specimens,  and  expected  to 
familiarize  himself  with  them.  So  far  as  our  means  permit,  every 
point  is  illustrated  by  specimens. 

In  Botany,  the  elementary  principles  are  first  laid  down,  and  the 
student  is  then  set  to  work  on  the  plants  themselves.  He  is  expecte<l 
to  be  able  to  describe  each  plant  accurately  before  he  turns  to  his  text- 
book. Each  student  is  given  at  least  one  opportunity  to  make  sucti  a 
description  before  his  class.  It  is  thought  that  this  work  affords  a  most 
excellent  mental  exercise,  which  he  cannot  obtain  so  well  anywhere 
outside  of  the  sciences. 

The  course  of  Botany  for  students  of  Pharmacy  has  been  enlarged 
from  ten  weeks  to  one  semester.  It  is  the  intention  to  make  the  course 
practical  by  famlliarizinir  the  student  with  indigenous  medicinal  plants 
and  teaching  him  how  to  determine  drugs  of  vegetable  origin  by  their 
structure. 

The  Botany  of  the  Freshman  class  has  been  pursued  as  hereto- 
fore. The  course  is  too  short  to  be  of  much  value.  The  entire  Fresh- 
man class,  except  students  in  Civil  Engineering,  come  into  my  hands 
at  that  time.  With  the  method  pursued  it  is  impossible  lo  do  good 
work  with  large  sections.  The  number  of  classes  is  therefore  too  large, 
and  the  pressure  of  work  in  Botany  for  the  last  six  weeks  of  the  year 
is  too  great  I  have  had  as  many  as  seven  recitations  a  day  during 
that  time. 

The  only  way  to  relieve  this  pressure  is  to  have  a  hot-house  in 
connection  with  the  University.  By  means  of  it  the  botanical  instruc- 
tion could  be  spread  out  through  the  year.  The  hot-house  is  vei-y  de- 
sirable for  another  reason.  With  it,  we  could  collect  the  most  inter- 
esting economical  plants  of  the  world,  and  have  them  here  living  for 
the  examination  of  students  in  Pharmacy  and  Medicine. 

In  Zo6logy,  the  usual  Junior  Scientific  and  Senior  Elective  courses 
have  been  given.  A  room  on  the  fourth  fioor,  close  to  tlie  zoological 
collection,  formerly  a  room  for  duplicates,  has  been  cleared  out  and 
used  as  a  recitation  room.  Sixty-three  feet  of  cases  have  been  put  up 
in  it,  and  the  specimens  intended  for  class-room  use  have  been  ar: 
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ranged  in  them.  It  has  been  found  that  this  arrangement  increases 
the  interest,  and  adds  much  to  the  work  done. 

The  Senior  course  is  given  with  special  reference  to  Palfleontology, 
as  a  preparation  for  Geology. 

An  advanced  course  in  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Piijrgfology  has 
been  added.  It  is  intended  for  students  who  propose  to  teach  science, 
and  those  who  propose  to  study  medicine.  In  this  course  the  student 
does  much  practical  work,  and  is  expected  to  make  some  original  in- 
yestigations.  A  set  of  six  fine  illustrative  skeletons  has  recently  been 
purchased  for  this  course.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  officers  of  the 
Medical  Department,  this  class  will  be  \;nabled  to  do  some  of  itf>  pnic- 
tical  work  to  great  advantage  in  the  Medical  Building. 

On  the  whole,  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  unusual  activity  in 
Zoology  and  Botany. 

XII. 

REPORT  OF  MR.  9.  B.  MEBRIMAN,  ADJUNCT  PROFESSOR  OF 

PHYSICS. 

To  the  President  of  (he  Unweraity  : 

Sir, — In  the  department  of  Physics,  the  supply  of  new  apparatus 
and  the  completion  of  the  new  lecture-room  during  the  past  year,  have 
greatly  increased  the  facilities  for  experimental  illustration,  the  lack 
of  which  has  hitherto  been  so  severely  felt  The  interest  manifested 
by  the  classes  generally,  and  the  proficiency  attained  in  tlie  subjects 
studied,  were  veiy  satisfactory. 

Instruction  was  given  daily  during  the  first  semester  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Junior  class  and  a  few  others,  numberini^  in  all  114,  in  the 
subjects  of  mechanics,  acoustics,  and  optics,  and  daily  the  second 
semester  (less  four  weeks)  to  24  students  of  the  Engineering  course  in 
Theoretical  Mechanics. 

The  subjects  of  the  first  semester  were  taught  both  mathematically 
and  experimentally,  using  for  a  text-book  Deschaners  Natural  Philos- 
ophy, which  meets  our  wants  much  better  than  any  other  work  used 
heretofore.  Many  of  the  subjects,  particularly  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  motion  and  force,  a  clear  understanding  of  which  is  so  essen- 
tial in  the  subsequent  pai-ts  of  the  study,  were  much  more  fully  pre- 
sented and  applied  than  in  the  text-book.  Much  importance  is  attached 
to  the  application  of  the  principles  to  the  explanation  of  familiar  phe- 
nomena and  to  the  solution  of  practical  problems,  frequent  exercises 
of  this  character  having  been  required.  The  class  was  drvided  Into 
two  sections,  which,  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  were  met  separately 
for  the  purpose  of  more  thorough  instruction.    For  general  lectures 
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and  the  more  important  experiments,  the  two  sections  were  met  to- 
gether. The  members  of  the  class  were  required  to  present  for  exam- 
ination their  nptes  of  the  lectures,  and  written  solutions  of  the  prob- 
lems given. 

In  Theoretical  Mechanics  we  last  year  used  Vol.  I.  of  Weisbach's 
Manual  of  the  Mechanics  of  Engineering,  a  very  valuable  work  for 
the  student's  library,  but  in  some  respects  not  so  well  adapted  for  class 
room  instruction  as  is  desired.  Of  this  work  the  class  completed  and 
reviewed  the  most  of  sections  I.,  II.,  III.  and  Y.,  chaps.  1  and  2  of 
section  YL,  and  chap.  1  of  section  YII. 

While  much  importance  isp attached  to  the  logical  demonstration 
of  physical  principles,  yet  the  success  of  the  Instruction  In  elementary 
Physics  very  largely  depends  on  the  number  and  kind  of  experimental 
illustrations.  No  mere  description  can  convey  po  clear  and  accurate  a 
conception  of  either  phenomena,  or  instruments  and  mode  of  investi- 
gation, as  is  gained  by  witnessing  well  selected  experiments,  which 
furnish  both  the  foundation  and  confirmation  of  theory. 

The  need  of  additional  apparatus  is  urgently  felt.  The  appropri- 
ations made  for  the  department  have  been  judiciousi}'  expended,  but 
were  very  inadequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  lecture  room.  Consid- 
erable apparatus  has  been  constructed  here  under  my  immediate  super- 
vision, which,  though  not  so  highly  finished,  yet  answers  its  purpose 
quite  as  well  and  at  much  less  expense  than  if  procured  of  a  pro- 
fessional manufacturer. 

For  class  laboratory  work,  which  I  believe  it  is  contemplated  soon 
to  provide  for,  some  special  apparatus  will  be  needed,  for  details  of 
which  (including  the  estimated  expense)  I  beg  leave  to  rafer  you  to 
my  communication  to  the  Honorable  Board  of  Regents  at  their  meet- 
ing in  June,  1878.  The  importance  of  such  practical  work  in  this 
department,  and  the  great  desiraji)ility  of  beginning  it  as  soon  as 
means  therefor  can  possibly  be  provided,  I  am  sure  you  thoroughly 
appreciate. 

xm. 

REPORT  OF  MR.  LESLIE   TRYING,  ACnNG  PROFESSOR  OF 
THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

To  the  President  of  the  Unwenity : 

SiR,~In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  fur- 
nish the  following  statement  of  work  in  the  Department  of  the  English 
Language  and  Literature  during  the  past  year. 

The  instruction  of  the  Freshman  class  in  the. English  Language, 
and  in  English  Exercises  and  Elocution,  and  also  of  the  Classical  seo- 
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tion  of  the  Sophomore  class  in  essay  writing,  was  under  the  charge  of 
Assistant  Prof.  Hutch  ins,  throughout  both  semesters. 

The  members  of  the  Scientific  section  of  the  Freshman  class  were 
engaged  in  a  daily  study  of  the  English  Language  during  two-thirds 
of  the  second  semester.  The  greater  part  of  the  time  was  devoted  to 
a  critical  examination  of  two  of  Shalcespeare's  plays,  JvUus  CcBsar  and 
the  Merchant  of  Venice.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  teacher  to  place  before 
the  class  a  brief  outline  of  tlie  marked  and  interesting  facts  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Elizabethan  era,  to  call  attention  to  the  beauties  of  Shake- 
speare and  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  English,  and  to  point  out  differ- 
ences between  Elizabethan  English  and  the  English  of  to-day.  Some 
time  was  also  given,  at  each  exercise,  to  grammatical  criticism,  to  pro- 
nunciation, and  to  a  careful  study  of  words. 

All  students  belonging  to  the  Freshman  class  had  a  weekly  exer- 
cise in  English,  which  extended  throughout  the  year.  For  this  work 
the  class  was  divided  into  three  sections.  The  instruction  was  given 
principally  by  lectures.  The  Origin  and  Histiyry  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage was  the  subject  of  the  lectures  of  the  first  semester.  The  second 
semester  was  spent  in  the  study  and  practice  of  Elocution.  Lectures 
were  given  upon  the  subject;  and  in  order  that  individual  drill  might 
be  secured,  the  critical  reading  of  Shakespeare  was  intro<luci>d  during 
the  last  half  of  the  semester.  The  students  were  required  to  take 
notes  upon  all  lectures,  and  to  pass  an  examination  upon  the  same  and 
also  upon  all  subjects  which  came  up  for  consideration  before  the  class. 
In  addition  to  the  above  described  work,  a  declamation  and  an  original 
speech  were  required  from  each  member  of  the  class.  The  speeches 
were  criticised  by  the  teacher  before  delivery,  and  all  errors  and  im- 
proprieties in  tlie  use  of  language  pointed  out  to  the  student. 

The  plan  pursued  by  Prof.  Hutchins  with  the  Classical  section  of 
the  Sophomore  class  in  essjiy-writing  and  essay-i^eading,  was  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  followed  by  myself  with  the  other  sections  of 
the  class ;  it  will  be  described  hereafter. 

It  is  proper  to  state  tiiat  during  the  year  Prof.  Hutchins  criticised 
118  speeches  and  205  essays. 

Under  my  own  charge'were  the  Junior  speeches,  and  the  essays  of 
the  Scientific  and  Latin  and  Scientific  sections  of  the  Sophomores. 
These  were  carried  on  through  the  entire  year.  Each  member  of  the 
Junior  class  was  called  upon  to  write,  In  the  course  of  the  year,  five 
original  speeches,  which  were  handed  to  me  for  examination,  and  after 
careful  correction  and  criticism,  were  returned  to  the  writer,  and  by 
him  committed  to  memory  and  delivered.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
essays,  the  Sophomore  class  was  divided  into  small  sections,  which  met 
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separately,  one  in  each  week,  to  read  essays.  Each  section  met  twice, 
for  each  essay  required ;  once  to  read,  and  once  for  the  purpose  of 
criticism.  On  these  occasions,  each  essay  was  taken  up  in  turn,  and 
criticised  for  the  heneflt  of  the  entire  section,  and  became  in  fact  the 
subject  of  a  sort  of  rhetorical  parsing.  It  is  believed  that  in  this  man- 
ner more  thorough  and  profitable  critical  work  was  obtained  than  was 
practicable  under  the  S3'stem  formerly  employed.  Each  member  of 
the  class  furnished  five  essays  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  com- 
bined work  of  speeches  and  essays  occupied  one  hour  per  day  in  the 
class  room,  and  about  two  hours  per  day  were  found  necessary  for  the 
proper  examination  and  correction  of  the  manuscripts.  In  all,  492 
speeches  and  281  essays  were  thus  read  and  criticised  by  me.  I  include 
in  this  number  thirty-four  speeches  and  nine  essays  received  from 
members  of  the  Senior  class,  who  from  some  necessary  cause — ^in  most 
cases  ** unavoidable  absence'* — had  been  unable  to  complete  them  in 
their  proper  course* 

Instruction  in  Rhetoric  was  given  by  me  to  the  Engineers  of  the 
Sophomore  class  for  three-fifths  of  the  first  semester.  Bain's  Rhetoric 
was  employed  as  a  text-book,  and  short  lectures,  illustrative  and  ex- 
planatory, were  given  in  connection  with  each  recitation.  The  time 
occupied  in  the  class  room,  for  this  course,  was  one  hour  per  day,  and 
about  double  that  time  in  the  necessary  preparation.  In  the  second 
semester  the  remainder  of  the  Sophomore  class  received  instruction  in 
Rhetoric,  for  which  purpose  they  were  divided  into  two  sections.  The 
same  text-book  was  employed  as  in  the  previous  course,  but  in  addi- 
tion seven  full  lectures,  of  one  hour  each,  were  given  to  each  section. 
On  these  the  class  toolc  notes,  and  recited  in  the  same  manner  as  upon 
the  text.  Two  hours  per  day  were  occupied  in  the  class  room  in  this 
semester,  and  the  same  amount  of  time  in  preparation.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  intended  absence  of  Professor  Watson,  the  portion  of 
the  second  semester  allotted  to  the  study  of  English  Literature  was 
given  to  Astronomy,  and  the  work  of  this  department  has  therefore 
been  to  that  extent  lighter  than  usual.  In  the  next  year  the  case  will 
be  reversed,  and  provision  must  be  made  for  two  full  courses  of  En- 
glish Literature — one  for  the  Junior  and  one  for  the  Sophomore  class 
of  that  year. 

XIV. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY  AM>  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

Instruction  in  these  branches  is  given  by  the  President.  He  meets 
the  Seniors,  who  elect  Political  Economy,  twice  a  week  during  the 
first  semester,  and  those,  who  elect  International  Law,  twice  a  week 
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during  the  second  semester.  Last  year  48  Seniors  pursued  Political 
Economy.  The  statements  of  the  main  principles  of  the  science  were 
dictated  to  the  class  and  taken  down  by  them.  A  free  oral  exposition 
of  each  point  was  given  after  the  dictation,  with  copious  illustrations 
and  with  references  to  authorities.  Special  prominence  was  given  to 
the  questions  of  labor  and  capital,  and  of  banking  and  currency.  At 
each  meeting  the  class  was  questioned  upon  the  topics  presented  at  the 
previous  lecture. 

Forty-six  Seniors  took  the  course  in  International  Law.  The  gen- 
eral method  of  instruction  was  the  same  as  that  employed  in  Political 
Economy.  The  aim  here  was  after  tracing  the  growth  of  the  laws 
which  govern  modern  nations  in  their  relations  to  each  other,  to  ex- 
pound and  criticise  the  most  important  of  those  laws,  and  to  illustrate 
them  as  far  as  practicable  from  tlie  rich  history  of  our  own  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  the  world. 

It  is  found  that  the  classes  are  readily  interested  in  these  studies, 
though  of  course  in  the  time  devoted  to  them  little  more  can  be  done 
than  to  familiarize  them  with  a  few  important  principles,  kindle  in 
their  minds  a  taste  for  more  extended  stndy,  and  show  them  the  proper 
method  of  investigation. 


Note.— Owing  to  the  absence  of  Profesnor  Watson  from  the  country,  no 
Report  of  the  instractlon  In  Astronomy  and  of  the  year's  work  at  the  Ob- 
servatory is  famished  by  him. 


APPENDIX  B. 


REPORT  OF  FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 


The  Finance  Committee  submit  the  following  statement  of  the 
reoeiptB  and  disbursements  of  the  University  for  the  year  ending 
June  dO,  1874 : 

BBCEIPTS  AB  PBB  BBPOBT  OP  THE  TBBAfiUBER. 

Balance  in  the  Treasury  July  1, 1878: 

To  the  credit  of  the  General  Fund $17,051  71 

"  "  "      Building  Fund 3,059  94 

«*  "         "      Reserve  Fund 2,182  07 

$22,294  82 

Received  on  account  of  State  Aid 28,250  00 

"                  "            University  Interest  . .  88,014  00 

"       for  Students' Fees 20,210  00 

**       for  Int.  on  Treasurer's  account 137  79 

**       Avails  of  Loans  negotiated  in  antio- 

ipation  of  receipts  from  State. . . .  24,423  16 
from  State  balance  of  appropriation 

for  new  Hall,  Act  of  1873 5,800  00 

Interest  on  Reserve  Fund 1,879  92 

•'       from  sales  of  bonds  in  Res.  Fund.. .  10,200  00 

Total  Receipts $145,209  19 

DISBUBSEMBNTS. 

For  account  of  General  Fund $125,157  41 

"  "         Building  Fund 15,228  25 

*♦  "         Reserve  Fund 412  88 

$140,798  54 

Bal.  in  Treasury  July  1, 1874 $4,410  65 
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The  receipts  and  clisbiirsements  on  account  of  the  General  Fund 
have  been  as  follows : 

Balance  in  Treasury  July  1, 1873,  as  per  Treasui'er^s  re- 
port   $17,05171 

Received  of  State  Treasurer  on  account  of  University  In- 
terest Fund 38,014  00 

Received  from  State  Treasurer  for  account  of  State  Aid.  23,250  00 

Interest  on  Treasurer's  Account 137  79 

Proceeds  of  Loans 24,428  16 

For  StudenU'  Fees 20,210  00 

$123,086  66 

DISBUB8BMBNT8. 

For  Salaries  and  Janitors^  Wages  for  last  quarter  of  pre- 
vious  year,   and    entire    fiscal    year,   ending 

June  30,  1874 92,719  37 

Paid  on  account  of  Loans  and  Interest 11,716  64 

Treasurer's  Expenses  on  same  account 17  10 

All  other  expenses  of  the  University 20,704  30 

$125,157  41 
Deficit  in  General  Fund $2,070  76 

Receipts  and  disbursements  for  account  of  Building  Fund : 

BBCBIFTB. 

Balance  in  Treasury  July  1, 1873 $3,059  94 

Received  of  State  Treasurer  balance  of  appropriation.  Act 

of  1873 5,300  00 

8,359  94 
Paid  Warrants  and  Interest 15,228  26 

Deficit $6,868  31 

Receipts  and  disbursements  from  the  Reserve  Fund  have  been  as 
follows : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1873 $2,182  67 

Received  for  Interest  on  Bonds 1,379  92 

Avails  of  Bonds  sold 10,200  00 

$13,762  59 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  Warrants  and  Interest $402  88 

•*    Safe  Deposit  Company 10  00         412  88 

Balance 13,349  71 

General  Fund  Dettcit 2,070  75 

Building  Fund  Deficit e,868  31      8,939  06 

Balance  in  Treasury  as  per  report  of  Treasurer $  4,410  65 

Balance  of  unpaid  Loans,  July  1, 1874 13,000  00 

Deficit  for  the  year 8,589  35 

The  Keserve  Fund  now  amounts  to $9,000  00 

Invested  in  : 

East  Saginaw  lOs 6,500  00 

Manchester     lOs 1,500  00 

Midland  lOs 1,000  00 

9,000  00 

The  total  amount  appropriated  for  Contingent  Ex- 
penses for  the  year,  was $21,104  40 

for  the  following  purposes  : 

For  Regents*  Expenses 443  45 

"  Postage 300  0*) 

**  Department  of  Physics 653  03 

"  Annual  Calendar 1,200  00 

"  Grounds 400  00 

"  Fueland  Light 6,100  00 

"  Diplomas 229  90 

**  Furniture,  new  Hall 739  37 

"  Medical  and  Law  Announcements  41  50 

"  Repairs  and  Alterations 1,500  00 

•*  Insurance 2,100  00 

**  Legal  Services 150  00 

"  Apparatus  for  Geological  DepH..  275  00 

**  Eugineering  Department 22  05 

"  Hospital 450  00 

"  General  Library 1,200  00 

••  Medical       **      400  00 
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For  Law  "         400  00 

"    Steward's  Conting.  Exp.  Acc*t. ..     4,500  00    21,104  30 

Which  was  all  expended  except |4l  40 

in  the  hands  of  the  Steward. 

The  vouchers  for  the  above  disbursements  have  been  examined 
by  Regent  Grant,  and  found  correct. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1875, 
are  estimated  as  follows : 

RBCSIFTS. 

Balance  in  Treasury  July  1, 1874 I  4,410  65 

From  University  Interest  Fund 38,000  00 

"     Annnal  State  Aid,  Act  of  1873 31,500  00 

"     Students' Fees 25,000  00 

$08,910  65 

DISBUBSEMBNTS. 

To  pay  borrowed  money f  13,000  00 

Salaries 78,960  00 

Catalogue 1 ,  200  00 

Insurance 2,000  00 

Repairs 1,600  00 

Fuel  and  Lights 5,000  00 

Libraries 2,500  00 

Improvement  of  Grounds 400  00 

Postage 300  00 

Hospital 500  00 

Steward's  Conting.  Exp.  Acc't 4,000  00   $109,360  00 

Deficit $10,449  35 

Add  to  this  the  amount  drawn  from  the  Reserve  Fund. ..        13,849  71 

And  the  actual  deficit  is $23,799  06 

This  deficit  comes  mainly  from  an  excess  of  expenditure 

for  contingent  expenses  over  estimate  of  about. ..  $6,000  00 

Payments  on  account  of  the  University  Hall 7,000  00 

Deficit  of  State  Aid  below  estimate 8,250  00 

To  aid  in  the  enlargement  of  the  Laboratory,  the  Board  has  issued 
$7,000  of  interest-bearing  time  warrants,  and  $5,000  of  the  same  kind 
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of  warrants,  to  provide  much  needed  material  in  various  departments 
of  the  University,  and  purchase  boolcs  for  the  Law  Library. 

These  warrants  it  is  expected  the  University  will  be  able  to  meet 
from  the  increased  State  Aid  expected  from  the  apportionment  of 
A.  D.  1875. 

The  only  matter  connected  with  the  financial  condition  of  the 
University  that  need  occasion  anxiety,  is  the  certain  deficit  of  about 
$10,000,  that  the  Board  will  be  called  upon  to  meet  at  the  expiration 
of  tlie  current  fiscal  year.  Your  Committee  have  no  sugji^estions  to 
make  in  regard  to  it,  for  the  reason  that  we  have  no  resources  at  our 
command,  except  an  immediate  reduction  of  salaries  to  the  amount  of 
15  per  cent.,  and  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  recommend.  If  tlie  in- 
creased State  Aid  meets  our  expectations,  the  difficulty  w^ill  be  over- 
come in  three  years,  by  the  exercise  of  rigid  economy  in  expenditure. 

THOS.  D.  GILBERT, 
C.  B.  GRANT, 
ANDREW  CLIMIE. 
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Presidents  Annual  Report. 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Regents : 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  my  Report  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1875. 

THE   FACULTIES. 

At  the  October  meeting  of  the  Board,  Moses  Coit  Tyler, 
M.  A.,  was  elected  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Liter- 
ature, and  Charles  N.  Jones,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

At  the  special  meeting  of  the  Board  in  March,  1875,  ^^® 
resignation  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  Professor  of  Mineralogy, 
Geology,  Zoology  and  Botany,  dated  March  8th,  was  accepted, 
and  John  E.  Church,  M.  E.,  was  appointed  to  complete  the  in- 
struction for  the  year  in  Geology.  The  resignation  of  Frederic 
H.  Gerrish,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Therapeutics,  Materia  Medica 
and  Physiology,  was  accepted. 

At  the  special  meeting  in  May,  Alfred  Hennequin,  M.  A., 
Instructor  in  French,  was  appointed  Instructor  in  German  and 
French,  and  was  allowed  leave  of  absence  for  a  year. 

At  the  June  meeting  Samuel  A.  Jones,  M.D.,  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  and  John  C. 
Morgan,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice,  in  the  Home- 
opathic Medical  College.  Jonathan  Taft,  D.D.S.,  was  appointed 
Professor  of  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Operative  Dentistry 
in  the  Dental  College.  The  resignation  of  George  B.  Merriman, 
M.A.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Physics,  was  accepted.  The  resig- 
nation of  Dr.  A.  Sager,  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  was  ac- 
cepted. Prof.  C.  I.  Walker,  of  the  Law  Department,  was  granted 
leave  of  absence  for  another  year,  and  William  P.  Wells,  M.A., 
was  appointed  Lecturer  again  in  his  stead.  Frank  J.  Blackburn, 
M.A.,  and  Henry  F.  Burton,  M.A.,  Instructors  in  Latin,  resigned 
their  posts,  and  Elisha  Jones,  M.A.,  was  appointed  Acting  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Latin,  to  serve  during  the  absence  of  Prof. 
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Walter.  Prof.  Frothingham's  duties  were  somewhat  modified 
and  his  title  was  changed  to  that  of  Professor  of  Practical  Anat- 
omy and  Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Surgery.  William  H.  Pettee, 
M.A.,  was  elected  Professor  of  Mining  Engineering,  and  Dr. 
Douglas,  being  transferred  from  his  chair  of  Chemistry,  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Metallurgy,  Chemical  Technology  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Chemical  Laboratory.  Will  J.  Herdman,  M.D., 
was  appointed  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy.  Frank  Austin  Scott, 
M.A.,  Instructor  in  German,  resigned  his  place. 

A  committee  charged  with  power  to  act  have  appointed 
John  A.  Watling,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Clinical  and  Mechanical 
Dentistry,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Jackson,  Demonstrator  of  Dentistry. 

The  establishment  of  the  Homeopathic  Medical  College, 
the  Dental  School,  and  the  School  of  Mines  adds  seven  Profes- 
sional chairs.  One  of  these,  the  chair  of  Architecture  and  De- 
sign, was  not  filled  at  the  June  meeting. 

THE   NUMBER  OF   STUDENTS. 

Department  of  Literature^  Science^  and  the  Arts, 

Resident  Graduates •_ 10 

Seniors, _  100 

Juniors, 79 

Sophomores,  — 84 

Freshmen, 110 

In  Selected  Studies, 24 

In  Pharmacy, 68 

In  Analytical  Chemistry  (not  enumerated  elsewliere), 3 

478 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 

Students — Total  in  the  Department, 370 

Department  of  Law, 

Seniors, 141 

Juniors, 204 

Total  in  the  Department, 345 

Totalin  the  University, 1198 

Compared  with  the  previous  year,  this  report  shows  a  de- 
crease of  13  in  the  Literary  Department,  an  increase  of  56  in 
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the  Medical  Department,  and  an  increase  of  25  in  the  Law  De- 
partment, a  total  increase  of  77. 

The  number  of  women  in  the  University  was  122,  distrib- 
uted as  follows :  in  the  Medical  Department  47 ;  in  the  Law 
School,  3 ;  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  4 ;  in  the  Department  of 
Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts  58.  These  last  were  classified 
thus :  Resident  Graduates  2  ;  Seniors  9 ;  Juniors  1 1 ;  Sopho- 
mores 16;  Freshmen  18;  Select  Studies,  8. 

As  usual  we  draw  our  students  from  a  wide  area.  Thirty- 
three  States  and  Territories  and  Ontario  ^^ Canada),  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Japan,  Natal  (South  Africa),  Liberia  and  Russia  have  fur- 
nished us  students  this  last  year.  Michigan  sends  about  the  same 
relative  proportion  every  year. 

DEGREES. 

Degrees  were  conferred  as  follows : 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist, 18 

Civil  Engineer, 20 

Bachelor  of  Science, 18 

Bachelor  of  Philosophy, 21 

Bachelor  of  Arts, 42 

Doctor  of  Medicine, 79 

Bachelor  of  Law,.- — 136 

Master  of  Science  (in  course), 4 

Master  of  Science  (on  examination), 1 

Master  of  Arts  (in  course), _ 27 

Master  of  Arts  (on  examination), 2 

Master  of  Philosophy  (in  course), 2 

Total, 370 

The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred 
on  one  person,  and  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  on 
another. 

The  graduating  class  in  the  Literary  Department  numbered 
10 1,  and  was  the  largest  class  which  has  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  decision  of  the  Board  to  confer  no  Master's  degrees 
after  1877  except  on  examination  is  warmly  approved  by  the 
judicious  friends  of  good  learning,  and  we  have  many  indica- 


tions  that  it  will  act  as  a  wholesome  stimulus  to*  our  graduates  to 
pursue  post-graduate  studies.  Candidates  are  already  working 
for  the  higher  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

THE   UNIVERSITY   AND   THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

I  take  pleasure  in  recognizing  anew  the  indebtedness  of  the 
University  to  our  public  schools.  This  Institution  rests  upon 
them  as  its  foundation.  While  they  maintain  their  excellence, 
and  the  interest  of  our  citizens  in  them  continues  abated,  nothing 
but  the  saddest  mismanagement  can  seriously  disturb  the  pros- 
perity and  usefulness  of  this  Institution.  The  University  is  con- 
stantly repaying  its  debt  to  the  schools  by  sending  to  them  thor- 
oughly trained  teachers,  who  carry  the  inspiration  of  a  generous 
culture  to  their  work.  Thus  every  year  the  schools  and  the  Uni- 
versity are  becoming  more  closely  identified  with  each  other  so 
that  no  other  State  in  the  Union,  I  think,  has  an  educational 
system  so  nearly  approaching  to  organic  completeness  and  unity 
as  Michigan.  The  poorest  child  in  the  humblest  cabin  of  our 
northern  woods  may  pass  from  the  log  school-house  through  every 
grade  of  instruction,  to  the  attainment  of  a  collegiate  and  a 
professional  education,  almost  without  charge. 

The  policy  of  receiving  students  from  approved  schools 
without  examination  still  continues  to  produce  satisfactory  results. 
More  than  one  half  of  our  Freshman  class  is  annually  furnished 
by  these  schools,  and  their  average  preparation  is  found  to  be 
better  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  class.  Students  were  received 
on  diploma  last  year  as  follows:  from  Detroit,  8;  Jackson,  i; 
Coldwater,  4;  Pontiac,  6;  Flint,  4;  Adrian,  i  ;  Grand  Rapids, 
3 ;  Ann  Arbor,  42 ;  total,  70.  It  is  proper  to  say  that  the  size 
of  the  class  from  Ann  Arbor  is  due  largely  to  the  attendance  of 
non-resident  pupils,  who  are  attracted  by  the  proximity  of  the 
school  to  the  University.  I  think  that  only  two  preparatory 
schools  in  the  United  States  now  send  as  large  classes  to  college 
as  the  High  School  of  Ann  Arbor. 

The  aim  of  our  Faculty  is  to  cooperate  with  the  School 
Boards  and  teachers  in  adapting  the  courses  of  the  schools  and 
of  the  University  to  each  other.     This  has  in  the  main  been  ac- 


complished  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  to  the  continual  elevation 
of  the  standard  of  work  in  the  schools,  and  so  of  the  standard 
of  admission  to  the  University.  It  is  believed  that  this  has  been 
as  profitable  to  the  schools  as  to  the  University.*     Criticisms  of 

*  In  order  to  show  how  the  sabject  appears  firom  the  teacher's  point  of 

view,  the  foUowlog  extract  Is  given  from  a  paper  read  to  the  State  Teachers' 

Association   by  Mr.  J.  C.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  the  Pontiac  schools. 

Speaking  of  oar  plan,  he  says : 

'*  Oar  own  opinion,  after  an  experience  of  two  years  in  such  relation,  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows: 

**  1st.  It  has  Intensified,  deepened  and  dignified  the  work  of  the  high 
school.  This  may  seem  an  indefinite  statement,  for  it  is  a  matter  better  felt 
than  expressed.  Pnpils  take  a  greater  pride  in  getting  good  lessons,  which 
they  prepare  far  easier  and  much  better. 

•*  2d.  The  visits  of  the  Unl  verhlty  committee  are  looked  forward  to  and 
labored  forward  to  with  excellent  spirit  and  interest,  which  leads  to  much 
converfiatlon  about  the  Univ/?ri»ity  and  its  requirements,  determining  many 
more  on  a  college  course  than  under  the  old  system.  This  increased  amount 
of  talk  is  one  of  the  areatest  benefits  to  the  scnool,  for  it  brings  the  Univer- 
sity wlibln  the  pupifs  vision  and  constantly  augments  his  denire  to  enter  its 
walls. 

•  Since  putting  on  paper  my  own  experience,  T  have  received  a  letter  fit)m 
Prof.  Charles  Chandler,  instructor  in  Latin  in  Dennison  Unlveisiiy,  Ohio, 
long  time  pupil  of  the  Pontiac  high  school,  and  teacher  of  languages  in  the 
same,  before  and  since  the  school  nas  sustained  this  relation  to  the  Univer- 
sity, giving  his  opinions,  from  which  I  quote  the  following: 

"  *ln  caseof  thoselntendlne  togo  to  the  University,  the  advantages  of 
the  diploma  system  are  marked  and  undeniable.  Such  students  do  better 
work,  and  more  of  it,  and  in  a  better  spirit,  than  was  formerly  the  case.  It 
seems  easier  for  preparatory  students  to  get  a  clear  idea  that  before  they  get 
into  the  University  there  is  Just  so  much  work  to  be  done,  and  that  there  Is 
no  use  trying  to  dodge  it,  or  to  do  it  In  any  other  way.  than  by  steady  work.' 
In  speaking  of  the  Increased  talk  about  the  University  and  its  wants,  he 
says:  *I  consider  this  greatly  Increased  amonntof  talk  and  thought  about 
college,  to  be  almost  the  most  powerful  cause  operating  to  produce  greater 
interest  in  study  and  better  work.  By  so  olten  thinking  of  the  University 
course,  they  are  better  able  to  look  upon  their  high  school  course,  in  its 
proper  perspective  as  part  of  an  extended  one;  so  they  are  more  contented  to 
devote  themselves  to  proper  high  school  work,  not  being  led  away  by  wild 
desires  for  showy  studies  and  general  smattering.' 

*'  ad.  Parents  manifest  more  interest  and  greater  pride  in  the  school  and 
its  success.  They  get  into  closer  sympathy  with  the  school,  come  to  under- 
stand the  chnracter  of  the  work  It  is  doing,  and  become  much  more  earnest 
supporters  of  it. 

*'  4th.  It  increases  the  number  preparing  for  college.  In  1872,  in  the  Pon- 
tiac high  school,  the  number  in  Latin,  having  a  college  course  in  view,  were 
nine:  In  187.*^  thirteen ;  while  we  were  not  a  little  surprised,  this  fall  (1874).  to 
find  the  number  had  increased  to  thirty;  and  this,  when  the  classes  entering 
the  high  school  were  about  the  same  In  number  each  year— the  largest  class 
being  that  of  1872. 

"5th.  Then  this  method  makes  it  better  for  the  pupil  physically  as  well 
as  menuiliy.  H  ivlng  lubored  long  and  saocessfully,  lie  becomes  pussessed  of 
acertificite,  which  eiuU  the  worry  and  cram  of  the  long  vac;%tlou  Just  pre- 
vious to  entering  college.  For  all  thU  he  has  been  willing  to  do  good  work, 
not  by  tim  js,  bat  eonsia-itly,  through  his  whole  course,  which  Is  an  immeas- 
urable advantage,  begetting  In  him  good  habits  of  study. 

''  6th.  It  tends  to  abolisri  partial  courses  and  to  throw  pupils  into  regular 
ones,  arousing  the  spirit  of  emulatloi  among  classes  for  the  good  of  all.  This 
class  spirit  exerts  a  Wiinderful  power  over  its  less  resolute  members,  inducing 
them  to  continue  their  labors,  which  usually  results  in  a  genuine  love  of 
study  possessing  them. 

**7rh.  It  recluctH  the  po^ilbllity  of  partially  prepared  pupils  of  such 
schools  from  slipping  into  college  without  a  pretty  thorough  examination. 
And  this  Is  as  it  should  be,  for  It  Is  not  only  an  Injury  to  ilie  school  iliat  such 
pupils  be  admitted  to  college,  but  Is  an  Insult  to  the  faithful  ones  who  have 
fulfilled  the  requirements  by  hard  study  before  entering. 

*•  8th.  This  may  be  sciven  in  Mr.  Chandler's  words:  '  I  am  convinced  that 
with  the  present  requirements  for  admission,  a  boy  can  be  got  Into  the  Uni- 
versity in  most  case.H  creditably,  with  at  most  two-thirds  of  toe  work  he  must 
do  to  get  a  diploma  and  certificate,  and  that  so  the  average  diploma  student 
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this  relation  of  the  University  to  the  High  Schools  have  come 
chiefly  from  those,  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  actual  workings 
of  our  system.*  We  believe  that  we  are  just  now  about  to  suc- 
ceed in  making  more  complete  than  it  has  been  the  mutual  ad- 
justment of  our  work  and  that  of  schools,  which  can  prepare 
students  only  for  our  scientific  courses.  It  is  not  practicable  for 
all  the  schools,  which  can  give  English  courses,  to  keep  up  a 
classical  department.  Some  schools  have  in  the  attempt  to  teach 
the  classics  to  one  or  two  pupils  unduly  increased  their  expenses. 
With  the  present  distribution  of  population  in  Michigan  it  is 
enough  that  one  or  at  most  two  High  Schools  in  any  one  even  of 
the  more  populous  counties  undertake  the  work  of  classical  prep- 
aration for  the  University,  Such  schools  having  their  income 
enlarged  by  fees  from  non-resident  students  can  better  afford  to 
secure  competent  classical  teachers.  There  is,  however,  no  re- 
spectable High  School  in  the  State,  which  cannot  do  preparatory 
work,  that  the  University  with  perhaps  some  unessential  modiii- 


wlll  do  half  as  much  again  work  In  passing  over  the  same  gronnd,  as  he 
would  do  under  the  old  system/ 

"  9th.  One  of  Its  best  effects  Is  upon  the  teacher.  This  Is,  perhans,  Its 
very  best.  Considering,  as  they  do,  that  their  reputation  rests  upon  well  pre- 
pared  pupils,  they  are  Induced  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  best  methods 
of  instruction,  to  post  themselves  thoroaglily,  to  study  clearness  of  IJlnstra- 
loo,  to  present  only  the  necessary  facts  and  points,  and  to  keep  these  con- 
stantly before  the  minds  of  tneir  pupils.  There  comes  of  this,  close,  accurate 
scholarship. 

'<  In  conclusion,  nothing  has  awakened  a  deeper  sympathy  among  the 
people  for  the  University  and  its  prosperity,  than  this  reciprocal  relation  of 
the  high  schools  and  the  University,  and  it  would  be  a  sad  blow  to  higher 
education  in  this  State  U)  sever  it." 

Prof.  Jones  also  quotes  from  Prof.  Strong,  Superintendent  of  Schools  at 
Qrand  Rapids,  as  follows: 

"  The  present  attitude  of  the  University  toward  the  high  schools  of  this 
State,  has  stlmulateti  every  department  of  those  schools,  and  infused  new 
Hie  and  vigor  into  every  class.  This  seems  to  me  the  freshest  and  healthiest 
stimulus  which  they  have  received  since  the  establishment  of  graded  schools 
In  this  State." 

*  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  College  seems  to  have  expressed  an  opinion 
without  being  fQlly  acquainted  with  the  facts.  In  his  last  Annual  Keport  he 
says,  after  briefly  describing  our  system  of  receiving  students  on  diploma, 
*'  that  the  University  should  have  been  willing  to  try  so  unpromising  an  ex- 
perlment  proves  that  the  lack  of  connection  between  the  secondary  and  the 
higher  instruction  in  Michigan  must  have  been  painfully  j^lt."  It  is  singu- 
lar that  it  should  not  have  occurred  to  President  Eliot  that  the  University 
could  have  ventured  on  the  experiment  only  because  fortunately  the  connec- 
tion between  the  secondary  and  the  higher  Instruction  in  Michigan  is  prob* 
ably  closer  than  in  any  other  State,  and  so  the  experiment  was  thought  to 
give  a  promise  of  good  results,  which  has  in  fact  been  fulfilled. 


cation  of  its  present  requirements,  can  properly  accept  as  suitable 
for  its  scientific  courses. 

THE   year's   work. 

The  work  accomplished  by  the  Faculties  and  the  students 
during  the  year  has  been  eminently  satisfactory.  A  spirit  of 
earnestness  and  order  has  prevailed  among  the  students  of  all  the 
Departments.  It  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  work  like  ours  that 
the  petty  mischief  of  some  reckless  student  or  a  triumph  in  some 
athletic  game  will  be  paraded  through  the  newspapers  with  more 
noise  than  the  results  of  twelve  months'  manly  and  undemon- 
strative study  of  twelve  hundred  students.  But  those,  who 
rightly  estimate  college  work  will  not  undervalue  the  intellectual 
toil,  which  conscientiously  performed,  has  proceeded  in  quietness 
and  peace. 

There  has  been  during  the  past  year  no  important  change  in 
our  methods  or  courses.  The  freedom  in  the  choice  of  studies, 
which  is  given  to  the  Senior  class,  still  yields  happy  results.  It 
may  be  hoped  that  at  no  distant  day  it  may  be  extended  to  the 
Juniors  in  regard  to  certain  studies. 

In  the  Medical  Department  an  important  step  was  taken  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  An  examination  for  admission  was 
held.  Though  the  requirements  were  very,  slight,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  reject  some  of  the  applicants,  whose  ignorance  was 
profound.  That  ignorance  did  not  prevent  them  obtaining  ready 
admission  to  other  schools.  A  more  rigorous  examination  was 
determined  on  for  the  year  1875.  ^  believe  that  no  other  Medi- 
cal School  in  the  Union  yet  holds  an  examination  for  admission.* 
I  am  sure  that  we  have  taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  We 
must  proceed  in  raising  the  standard  for  admission  just  as  rap- 
idly as  we  can  without  peril  to  the  School.  Happily  there  seems 
to  be  throughout  the  country  and  in  the  medical  profession  itself 
a  new  interest  in  the  subject  of  medical  education.  On  no  edu- 
cational subject  is  an  awakening  of  interest  more  needed.     The 

present  state  of  education  in  the  profession  is  as  disgraceful  to 

^ — —. —  ■  I 

*  Harvard  Medical  School  wUl  require  an  examination  In  It^  and  tliere- 
after.  Dartmouth  and  Bowdoln  have  also  decided  to  hold  prellmiuary  ex* 
amlnationii. 
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the  practitioners  as  it  is  dangerous  to  the  patients.  The  Board 
of  Regents  have  placed  on  record  their  purpose  to  do  all  they 
properly  can  to  improve  the  standard  of  medical  education.  It 
is  next  to  impossible  for  us  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  we  desire, 
unless  the  profession  will  stand  by  us  in  our  efforts  and  other 
medical  schools  will  also  show  some  courage  in  cooperating  with 
us.  We  appreciate  the  fact  that  schools,  whose  professors  are 
dependent  for  their  remuneration  on  the  fees  from  students,  can 
not  afford  to  disregard  numbers.  Unhappily  we  have  not  income 
enough  to  enable  us  to  be  entirely  indifferent  to  the  attendance. 
But  there  are  cheering  signs  that  a  large  number  of  physicians 
will  sustain  us  in  our  attempt  to  secure  better  preparation  of  the 
students  for  their  work  here,  and  more  extended  and  improved 
courses  of  instruction.  The  erection  of  the  new  Hospital  will 
materially  enlarge  our  facilities  for  clinical  instruction. 

The  Law  School  has  enjoyed  marked  prosperity  during  the 
vear.  When  we  consider  how  manv  Law  Schools  have  been 
established  in  recent  years  in  the  West,  it  is  very  gratifying  that 
the  attendance  on  our  School  is  undiminished.  The  appropria- 
tion made  by  the  Regents  for  the  increase  of  the  Law  Library 
has  been  judiciously  expended,  and  has  brought  a  very  valuable 
and  much  needed  addition  of  books  to  our  shelves.  But  the 
Library  room  is  altogether  too  strait  for  our  needs.  There  seems 
to  be  no  feasible  way  of  securing  proper  accommodation  for  the 
Law  Library,  until  we  can  have  a  new  building  for  the  General 
Library.  The  Law  Library  then  can  and  must  be  removed  to  the 
first  fioor. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  is  attaining  a  reputation  and  a 
patronage  which  should  not  be  overlooked.  Its  growth  is  regu- 
lar, steady  and  healthy.  We  have  been  constantly  broadening 
the  course  of  work,  until  now  a  very  satisfactory  significance  at- 
taches to  the  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  from  this  Uni- 
versity. 

It  is  proper  to  say  here  that  several  of  our  Professors  have 
during  the  year  published  works,  which  reflect  honor  on  them- 
selves and  the  University.  Dr.  Cocker's  work  on  The  Theistic 
Conception  of  the   World    has   lecently   come  from   the  press. 


Prof.  Adams's  Democracy  and  Monarchy  in  France  has  passed 
to  a  second  edition  in  this  countrj,  and  a  German  edition  has 
appeared  at  Stuttgard.  Prof.  Greene  has  published  a  work  on 
Graphical  Methods  for  the  Analysis  of  Bridge  Trusses,  extended 
to  Continuous  Girders  and  Draw  Spans,  Prof.  Prescott  one  on 
Proximate  Organic  Analysis  and  one  on  the  Chemical  Examina- 
tion of  Alcoholic  Liquors,  Prof.  D'Ooge  an  edition  of  Demos- 
thenes on  the  Crown,  Prof.  Ten  Brook  a  History  of  American 
State  Universities  with  a  Particular  Account  of  the  Rise  and 
Development  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  Prof.  Olney 
has  added  some  new  volumes  to  his  series  of  mathematical  works. 
Prof.  Watson  went  to  China  a  year  ago  in  charge  of  a  party 
sent  out  by  the  United  States  Government  to  observe  the  transit 
of  Venus.  On  his  return  home  through  Egypt  he  was  employed 
for  some  time  by  the  Khedive  in  important  geodetic  work. 

THE   LIBRARY. 

It  appears  by  the  Librarian's  report  that  the  additions  to  the 
Library  during  the  past  year  have  been  as  follows:  Volumes:  by 
gift,  126;  by  purchase,  392 ;  by  binding  of  periodicals,  91 ;  to- 
tal, 609*     Pamphlets:  by  gift,  124;  by  purchase,  20  ;  total,  144. 

I  cannot  but  express  again  and  with  renewed  emphasis  my 
opinion  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  appropriations  which  the 
condition  of  our  Treasury  enables  you  to  make  for  the  increase 
of  our  Library.  No  Library  of  its  size  is  so  much  used.  It  is 
open  all  day  and  until  9^  o'clock  in  the  evening.  It  is  not* 
closed  even  in  vacations.  Yet  frequently  the  spacious  room  does 
not  furnish  sittings  enough  for  the  readers.  There  is  a  constant 
and  eager  demand  for  the  best  works  in  every  department  of 
science  and  letters.  The  efficiency  of  all  the  oral  instruction 
given  by  our  various  Faculties  is  largely  dependent  on  the  aid 
which  can  be  furnished  by  the  Library  to  the  student.  It  is  not 
at  all  extravagant  to  say  that  ten  thousand  dollars  annually  for 
several  years  could  be  usefully  expended  for  the  purchase  of 
books  which  may  be  deemed  indispensable.  We  are  not  at  all 
able  to  provide  ourselves  with  books,  which  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  our  most  urgent  needs.     Private  munificence  could  not  do 
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US  a  better  service  than  by  placing  at  our  disposal  a  permanent 
fund  for  the  increase  of  the  Library. 

THE   MUSEUM. 

Our  collections  are  constantly  increasing.  The  additions  of 
botanical  specimens  during  the  year  have  been,  4,402  entries, 
11,766  specimens;  of  zoologic  1,  1,333  entries,  13,677  speci- 
mens j  of  geological  and  mineralogical,  about  400  specimens ; 
of  archaeological,  650  specimens. 

The  most  valuable  additions  have  continued  to  be  those  sent 
by  Mr.  Steere,  who  has  won  so  wide  a  reputation  as  an  indefati- 
gable collector.  The  specimens  he  has  sent  from  China  and 
Formosa  within  the  last  twelve  months  are  very  interesting.  I 
cannot  but  express  the  hope  that  we  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
secure  his  aid  in  arranging  his  collections  in  our  Museum. 

THE   WILLIAMS   PROFESSORSHIP. 

So  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  endowment  of  the 
Williams  Professorship  of  Physics  that  we  may  confidently  expect 
the  whole  sum  required  to  be  raised  at  an  early  day.  The  in- 
come of  the  fund  is  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  venerable  and  beloved 
Professor,  whose  name  it  bears,  so  long  as  he  lives,  and  after  his 
death  is  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  chair  of  Physics. 
Offerings  were  never  prompted  by  sincerer  affection  than  that 
which  has  led  the  pupils  of  Dr.  Williams  to  brighten  and  cheer 
his  declining  years  by  this  proof  of  their  devotion  to  him.  May 
it  not  only  gladden  but  prolong  his  serene  and  beautiful  life  ! 

AID   FROM  THE   STATE. 

The  Legislature  at  its  last  session  treated  us  generously. 
They  passed  six  appropriation  bills  for  our  aid,  as  follows  :* 

1.  An  act  appropriating  ^5,000  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
bringing  water  to  the  grounds, 

2.  An  act  appropriating  $13,000  to  liquidate  an  indebted- 
ness, which  we  had  incurred. 

3.  An  act  appropriating  $3,000  a  year  for  two  years  for  the 
establishment  and  support  of  a  Dental  School. 

*  See  Appendix  A.  for  these  Acts. 
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4.  An  act  appropriating  ^8,000  a  year  for  two  years  for  in- 
struction in  a  School  of  Mines,  and  $2,500  a  year  for  two  years 
for  the  purchase  of  apparatus. 

5.  An  act  appropriating  $8,000  for  a  Hospital,  on  the  con- 
dition that  Ann  Arbor  should  contribute  |4,ooo. 

6.  An  act  appropriating  $6,000  a  year  for  the  establish- 
ment and  support  of  a  Homeopathic  Medical  College. 

An  ample  supply  of  water  has  been  obtained  from  springs 
on  the  land  of  Mr.  Emanuel  Mann,  a  little  more  than  a  mile 
southwest  of  the  University.  It  flows  through  wooden  pipes 
3,000  feet,  to  a  cistern  on  State  street,  and  is  pumped  from  the 
cistern  through  iron  pipes  2,000  feet,  and  forced  into  a  tank  in 
the  tower  adjacent  to  the  Laboratory.  The  tank  holds  49,000 
gallons.  The  water  is  distributed  by  pipes  to  the  various  Uni- 
versity buildings.  The  need  of  this  additional  supply  of  water 
had  become  very  pressing.  The  rainfall  on  our  roofs  did  not 
furnish  water  enough  to  supply  our  steam  boilers,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  wants  of  the  Hospital,  the  Medical  College,  and  the  Lab- 
oratory. We  had  no  means  of  contending  with  fire.  The  dan- 
ger from  fire  is  now  so  much  diminished  that  we  expect  to  secure 
a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  insurance  equal  to  1 2  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  introducing  the  water. 

The  debt  which  the  Legislature  lifted  from  our  shoulders 
was  incurred  partly  by  the  purchase  of  apparatus  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  scientific  courses,  and  partly  by  the  erection  of  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Laboratory.  The  apparatus  was  indispensable  in 
improved  methods  of  teaching.  The  enlargement  of  the  Labor- 
atory was  rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  the  fact  that  a  hun- 
dred students  more  than  the  building  could  accommodate  were 
waiting  for  tables.  The  alternative  was  to  send  these  students 
away  from  our  doors  or  to  furnish  the  needed  room  and  contrive 
as  we  best  could  to  meet  the  expense.  We  believe  that  the  State 
would  not  have  wished  us  to  dismiss  the  waiting  students  from 
our  halls.  We  hoped  at  the  time  to  be  able  to  remove  the  debt 
before  long,  even  if  we  should  have  no  special  help  from  the 
State.    But  we  are  none  the  less  appreciative  of  the  timely  aid 
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which  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Governor  was 
furnished  us  by  the  Legislature. 

The  members  of  the  Dental  Profession  in  the  State  have  for 
some  time  been  desirous  of  securing  the  establishment  of  a  Den- 
tal School  here.  The  Regents  and  the  Medical  Faculty  have 
repeatedly  expressed  to  them  an  earnest  wish  to  cooperate  with 
them  in  attaining  their  end.  The  grant  of  the  Legislature  en- 
ables us  to  set  a  School  in  operation.  There  seems  good  reason 
to  expect  for  it  a  successful  future.  Hardly  any  similar  school 
in  the  country  furnishes  so  thorough  and  extended  instruction  in 
those  branches  of  medical  science  which  are  a  part  of  the  den- 
tist's education,  and  only  one  other  offers  the  general  advan- 
tages of  University  life  to  its  students.  Then  there  is  a  large 
territory  near  us,  which  is  unprovided  with  such  a  School.  There 
is  none  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  or  Iowa.  If 
the  School  prospers,  as  wc  may  reasonably  trust  it  will,  ampler 
means  will  be  required  for  its  support,  and  doubtless  will  be  pro- 
vided. 

The  establishment  of  the  School  of  Mines  was  called  for  in 
the  Legislature  by  members  from  the  Upper  Peninsula.  Mining 
is  so  important  an  industry  in  that  region  that  attentiop  has  nat- 
urally been  turned  to  the  importance  of  training  young  men  for 
the  profession  of  mining  engineers.  We  had  done  what  our 
facilities  would  permit  in  imparting  such  a  technical  education 
as  a  mining  engineer  should  have,  but  we  had  long  been  ex- 
tremely desirous  to  do  more.  A  joint  committee  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  visited  the  University,  and 
reported  in  substance  that  we  were  already  giving  thorough  in- 
struction in  many  of  the  branches  which  were  essential  to  the 
education  of  mining  engineers,  and  that  a  School  of  Mines  could 
be  organized  more  economically  and  efficiently  here  than  else- 
where. The  act  as  finally  passed  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Professor  of  Mining  Engineering,  a  Professor  of  Metallurgy, 
and  a  Professor  of  Architecture  and  Design,  and  assistants  to 
these  Professors,  and  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus,  models, 
drawings,  etc.,  of  the  value  of  $5,000.  The  Professorship  of 
Architecture  and  Design  has  not  yet  been  filled,  but  we  hope  to 
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find  soon  a  suitable  person  for  the  place.  There  is  great  need 
of  such  a  chair.  We  do  not  expect  a  large  number  of  students 
at  first  in  this  School,  but  we  think  it  will  have  a  steady  and 
healthy  development. 

We  have  long  felt  the  need  of  ampler  Hospital  accommo- 
dations both  for  the  comfort  of  patients  and  for  the  advantages 
of  clinical  instruction  in  the  Medical  School,  The  legislative 
appropriation  of  J8,ooo  was  available  only  when  the  city  of  Ann 
Arbor  had  paid  ^4,000  into  the  hands  of  our  Treasurer.  It  is 
very  gratifying  to  record  the  fact  that  the  citizens  with  hardly  a 
dissenting  voice  cheerfully  and  promptly  raised  the  sum  asked  of 
them.  Steps  were  taken  at  once  to  procure  plans  for  the  build- 
ings. Unexpected  delays  of  the  architect  made  it  impossible  to 
begin  the  work  as  soon  as  we  had  intended,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  occupy  the  Hospital  at  an  early  day.  We  are 
erecting  two  pavilions  114  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide,  containing 
48  wards.  The  structures  are  built  on  the  principles  which  ac- 
cording to  the  best  authorities  should  govern  the  construction  of 
hospitals. 

The  establishment  of  the  Homeopathic  Medical  College,  it 
is  hoped,  puts  an  end  to  a  controversy  which  has  been  pro- 
longed, unpleasant,  and  m  some  respects  harmful  to  the  Univer- 
sity. It  is  not  necessary  to  recite  the  history  of  the  controversy. 
The  Regents  in  the  exercise  of  authority  vested  in  them  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  have  consistently  and  wisely  declined 
to  obey  every  law,  which  asked  them  to  appoint  Professors  to 
teach  the  Homeopathic  system  of  medicine  in  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  since  from  its  establishment  that  De- 
partment had  been  under  the  charge  of  a  Faculty,  who  believe 
that  system  to  be  false.  But  the  law  enacted  last  winter,  pro- 
viding for  a  Homeopathic  College  with  a  distinct  and  separate 
organization,  and  furnishing  funds  for  its  support,  has  met  with 
a  prompt  recognition  from  the  Board.  Professors  approved  by 
the  Michigan  Homeopathic  Medical  Society  and  by  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Homeopathy,  a  National  Association,  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  chairs  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  a  commodious  lecture  room 
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was  provided,  and  all  other  needful  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  School. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  briefly  to  indicate  the  plan  of 
organization  of  this  College,  since  misapprehensions  prevail  in 
some  quarters.  It  is  a  college  or  school  as  independent  and  dis- 
tinct in  its  organization  from  other  schools  or  colleges  in  the 
University  as  the  Law  School  is  distinct  from  the  Department  of 
Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts.  Its  affairs  are  controlled  ex- 
clusively by  its  own  Faculty.  Persons  desiring  to  obtain  a  de- 
gree in  this  College  are  registered  and  matriculated  by  themselves. 
If  they  graduate,  they  receive  the  diploma  of  the  Homeopathic 
Medical  College.  It  is  a  general  rule  of  the  University  that 
students  in  one  School  or  Department  may  attend  lectures  in 
any  other  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  deemed  wise.  It  is 
entirely  in  accordance  with  this  usage  that  matriculants  in  the 
Homeopathic  Medical  College  study  Theory  and  Practice  and 
Materia  Medica  in  that  College,  and  attend  lectures  on  Anatomy, 
Surgery,  Physiology  and  Obstetrics  in  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery.  In  fact  students,  who  were  believers  in  the 
Homeopathic  system  of  medicine,  have  always  been  found  in 
our  medical  classes,  as  in  the  classes  of  most  medical  schools  of 
reputation.  The  Professors  in  the  old  School  at  the  end  of  their 
term  examine  all  students  who  offer  themselves  for  examination, 
and  certify  to  the  Regents  the  results.  The  Professors  in  the 
Homeopathic  College  pursue  the  same  course  with  their  students. 
The  Regents  award  the  degrees.  Matriculants  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  will  receive  the  diploma  of  that 
School,  if  they  have  passed  their  examinations  with  sufficient 
credit ;  matriculants  in  the  Homeopathic  School  will  on  the  same 
conditions  receive  the  diploma  of  that  School. 

It  is  believed  that  reasonable  men  of  both  schools  of  medi- 
cine will  agree  that  this  is  a  judicious  method  of  carrying  the 
law  of  the  State  into  effect.  So  much  feeling  has  been  awakened 
by  the  discussions  and  collisions  of  the  two  Schools  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  especially  in  Michigan,  that  no  possible  plan 
for  setting  up  a  Homeopathic  College  here  could  escape  criticism. 
But  leading  men  of  both  Schools  have  expressed  their  acquies- 
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cence  in  the  plan  adopted.  It  is  hoped  that  our  organization  of 
work  will  by  its  actual  operation  commend  itself  to  the  approba- 
tion of  the  public.  I  feel  that  praise  is  justly  due  to  the  Pro- 
fessors in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  who  under 
the  fire  of  criticism,  sometimes  harsh  and  ungracious,  from  cer- 
tain of  their  professional  brethren,  have  stood  steadily  at  their 
posts  at  the  risk  of  being  misrepresented  and  even  calumniated. 

If  no  unexpected  embarrassments  arise  from  this  interesting 
experiment  in  medical  education — forsuch  we  must  consider  the 
attempt  to  have  two  different  systems  of  medicine  taught,  even 
in  separate  colleges,  in  the  same  University — one  obstacle  to 
securing  needed  aid  from  the  Legislature  for  the  Institution  is 
removed.  Whenever  help  was  asked,  many  friends  of  Homeop- 
athy declined  to  favor  any  grants,  unless  Professors  of  the 
Homeopathic  system  of  medicine  were  appointed.  To  others, 
who  really  cared  nothing  for  Homeopathy,  a  convenient  excuse 
was  offered  for  opposing  appropriations  for  the  University.  The 
argument  and  the  excuse  for  refusing  us  assistance  are  now  re- 
moved. 

The  aid  which  the  Legislature  gave  us  last  winter  must  be 
regarded  as  of  great  importance,  not  only  because  it  secures  an 
immediate  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  our  work,  but  because  it 
seems  to  promise  yet  larger  help  in  the  future.  In  view  of  the 
recent  legislation  it  does  not  appear  extravagant  to  assume  that 
the  State  is  now  fairly  committed  to  the  policy  of  concentrating 
here  whatever  schools  for  higher  education  it  may  hereafter  set 
up,  and  of  giving  to  the  schools  already  established  at  this  place 
an  adequate  support.  Any  school  planted  here  enjoys  collateral 
advantages  which  cannot  be  afforded  elsewhere  in  the  State,  and 
every  new  school  brings  its  quota  of  strength  to  the  other  schools 
and  interests  a  new  circle  of  friends  in  the  whole  Institution. 
We  trust  that  we  are  not  over-sanguine  when  we  .say  that  we  now 
start  upon  a  new  era  in  the  history  and  work  of  the  University. 

But  it  is  prudent  to  guard  against  an  error,  into  which  those 
not  familiar  with  our  affairs  may  fall.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  generous  legislation  of  last  winter  increases  by 
a  penny  our  pecuniary  resources  for  the  work  which   we  have 
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heretofore  been  doing.     Not  a  dollar  of  all  the  appropriations 
goes  to  enlarge  the  funds  on  which  we  depend  for  the  current 
expenses  of  the  Academic  Department,  the  Medical  Department 
or  the  Law  Department,  the  Library  or  the  Museum.     On  the 
contrary  the  increase  in  incidental  expenses,  for  the  present  at 
least,  may  make  some  draft  on  our  general  fund.     We  are  still  in 
sore  need  of  money  for  scientific  apparatus  and  for  books,  and 
must  soon  have  more  buildings.     It  is  only  by  the  most  careful 
vigilance  over  every  dollar,  only  by  refusing  to  our  Professors 
means  of  illustration  which  seem  well  nigh  indispensable,  and 
by  reducing  our  Library  fund  to  a  discreditable  sum,  that  we  are 
able  to  keep  out  of  debt.     If  an   Institution   like  this   is  really 
doing  what  it  ought,  its  needs,  its  demands,  must  constantly  in- 
crease.    It  was  in|wise  recognition  of  this  fact  that  the  Legisla- 
ture in    1873  jset  apart  for  the  aid  of  the  University  a  tax  of 
one-twentieth  of  a  mill  on  the  ratable  property  of  the  State.     It 
was  ex|)ected  that  as  the  State  should  grow  in  wealth,  the  income 
of  the  University  would  be  increased.     But  it  appears  that  there 
is  grave  doubt  whether  the  appraisals   which   the  counties  will 
report  to  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  in  1876  will  be  larger 
than  the  revised  appraisal  which  the  Board  made  in   1871.     In 
that  case,  the  design  of  the  legislators  that  the   income  of  the 
University  from  the  tax  should  be  enlarged   in   1876,  will  be 
thwarted,  unless  the  State  Board  come  to  our  relief  by  raising 
the  appraisal,  as  their  predecessors  did  in  187 1.     It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Board  in  determining  their  action  will  not  overlook  this 
consideration.     The  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  appended  to  this  Report,  will  show  our  finan- 
cial condition  at  the  end  of  our  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1875.    ^^ 
is  certain  that  unless  the  one-twentieth  of  a  mill  tax  yields  us  a 
larger  sum  after  1876  than  it  does  at  present,  viz.,  J3I9500,  we 
shall  be  most  seriously  embarrassed.     We  shall  be  compelled  not 
only  to  check  the  expansion  of  our  work,  we  shall  have  to  cur- 
tail our  work  or  do  it  less  efficiently.     I  do  not  believe  that  the 
State  of  Michigan  wishes  us  to  curtail  our  work.     She  feels  a 
just  i)ride  in  what  the  University  has  been  able  to  accomplish. 
So  long  as  we  use  wisely  and  economically  the  funds  she  en- 
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trusts  to  our  care,  she  will  not  cease  to  provide  for  our  most 
pressing  wants.  We  therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  set  forth  those 
wants  with  the  utmost  frankness,  and  anew  to  commend  the 
University  with  all  its  glorious  possibilities  to  the  good  State 
which  has  done  so  much  for  it  in  the  past. 


APPENDIX    A. 


The  following  Acts  were  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Mich- 
igan at  the  session  of  1875  • 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  a  Supply  of  Water  for  the  Unlveniity  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Section  1.  The  People  of  (he  State  of  Michigan  mact,  That 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying' the  University  of  Michigan  with 
water,  there  shall  be  and  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  funds 
in  the  treasury  of  the  State  of  Michigan  not  otlM?rwise  approjiri- 
atcd,  the  sum  of  live  thousand  dollars.  Said  moneys  shall  he 
exi)endeil  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  tlie  said 
University,  and  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  on  the  presen- 
tation of  the  proper  voucher  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  said  Board 
to  the  Auditor  General,  and  on  his  warrant  to  the  State  Treas- 
urer;  and  no  money  shall  be  drawn  by  virtue  of  this  act  by  such 
Regents,  unless  theV  shall  have  first  file<l  w^ith  the  Auditor  Gen- 
eral an  estimate  and  statement  showinir  the  purpose  for  which 
such  money  is  required,  and  none  shall  be  arawn  further  than 
is  required  to  pay  for  labor  done,  and  materials  furnishe<i. 

Approved  April  8,  1875. 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  paying  the  nutstandliig  Interest-bearing  Warrants 
of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Section  1.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Mlrhigaii  enact ^  That 
there  shall  be  and  is  herelby  appropriated  out  of  any  funds  in  the 
treasui-y  of  the  Stat«  of  Michigan  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  thirteen  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  he 
necessary,  for  the  i)urpose  of  payinjr  the  outstanding  interest- 
bearing  warrants  on  the  treasury  of  tlie  University  of  Michigan. 
Said  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  on  the  jiresentation 
of  said  warrants  accompanied  by  the  proper  voucher  of  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Michigan  to 
the  Auditor  General,  and  on  his  warrant  to  the  State  Treasurer. 

Sec.  2.    This  act  shall  take  immediate  effect. 
Approved  April  2:{,  1875. 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  an  Apnroprlatlon  to  enable  the  Boanl  of  Regent«  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  Dental  School  In  connection  with  the  Mecllcal 
Department  of  the  State  University. 

Section  1.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Mich  if/an  enact ^  That 
there  shall  be  and  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  funds  in  the 
treasury  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
tiie  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  for  each  of  the  yeai-s  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy -five  and  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -six, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Board  of  Regents  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  Dental  School  in  connection  with  the  Medical 
Department  of  tlie  State  University.     The  above  mentioned  sum 
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shall  be  drawn  from   the  treasury,  on  the  presentation  of  the 
proper  voucher  of  the  Treasurer  of  said   Board  to  the  Auditor 
General,  and  on  his  warrant  to  the  vState  Treasurer. 
Approved  May  1,  1875. 

AN  ACT  to  organize  a  School  of  Mines  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  the  es- 
tabliHhment  of  additional  professorships,  and  rnalcing  appropriations  for 
maintenance  of  the  same. 

Section  1.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact,  That 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Michigan  are  lieroby 
authorized  to  establish  a  School  of  Mines  in  connection  with  the 
l)olytechnic  department  of  that  institution,  to  be  called  tlie 
School  of  Mines  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Sec.  2.  The  Board  of  Regents  are  hereby  authorized  to 
establish  and  maintain  in  the  University  of  Michigan  at  leiist 
three  professorships :  one  of  Mining  Engineering,  one  of  Metal- 
lurgy, and  one  of  Architt»cture  and  Design,  with  the  necessary 
assistant  instructors. 

Sec.  3.  That  for  the  professoi-ships  and  assistant  instruc^tors 
mentioned  in  section  two,  and  also  for  the  general  ex])cnses  of 
said  School  of  Mines,  and  of  the  professorship  of  architecture  and 
design,  there  shall  be  assessed  \\\kh\  the  taxable  property  of  the 
State  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-live,  and  also  for 
the  year  eignteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  the  sum  of  eight 
thousand  dollars  for  each  of  said  years,  which  sum  shall  be  paid 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  in  two  ec^ual  sums,  on  the  first  days  of  May  and  No- 
vember of  the  year  eighteen  hun<lred  and  seventy-six,  and  of  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  upon  a  requisition  of 
the  treasurer  of  said  Board  of  Regents,  the  renuisition  being  ac- 
companied by  a  certificate  of  the  president  ana  secretary  of  said 
board,  stating  that  the  amount  so  drawn,  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
purpose  specified  in  this  section. 

Sec.  4.  The  Board  of  Regents  shall  commence  the  e(|uip- 
ment  of  said  school  with  tlie  necessary  engines,  boilei*s,  and  ma- 
chinery, serviceable  models  or  furnaces,  pumps,  hoisting  appara- 
tus, and  other  mechanical  mining  appliances  ;  serviceable  mod- 
els of  shaft-work,  mining  structures,  bridges,  transportation  cars, 
roads,  appliances  for  crushing,  stam])ing,  washing,  andjeduction 
of  rock  and  ores,  the  display  of  tools,  implements,  apparatus, 
drawings,  ma]>s,  photographs,  and  specimens  of  minerals  an«l 
metals  and  all  else  needful  and  necessary  for  imparting  to  stu- 
dents the  highest  theoretical  and  best  practictU  instruction,  ac- 
cording to  the  constant  improvement  from  time  to  time  made  in 
the  methods  of  mining  and  quarrying,  and  in  architecture  and 
design. 

Se(\  5.  That  there  be  api)ropriated  hereby  from  any  money 
in  the  treasury  of  the  State  of  Michigan  not  otherwise  appropri- 
ated, the  sum  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five  (1H75),  and  two  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  for  the  year  eighteen  huiulred  and  seventy- 
six  (187(5),  to  be  expende*!  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Univei*sity  of  Micliigan,  for  the  purposes  meii- 
tione<l  in  secti(m  four  of  this  at't ;  and  this  sum  so  appropriated 
shall  be  placed  by  the  Auditor  (General  to  the  credit  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  designated  as  "  special  fund  for  the  estab^ 
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llshment  of  the  School  of  Minen/*  and  shall  not  be  diverted  to 
any  other  jmrpose. 

Sec;.  H.  There  is  hereby  appropriated'  for  the  specified  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section  four  of  this  act,  the 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  ;  and  the  same  shall  be  incorporated 
in  the  State  tax  a^^  follows,  to  wit :  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-five  (1875),  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ;  for 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six  (1876),  two  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  ;  which  taxes,  when  and  as  collected,  shall 
he  credited  up  to  the  general  fund  of  the  State  to  reimburse  the 
wune  for  the  amount  drawn  from  it  as  provided  for  in  section 
axe, 

Hec.  7.  That  the  sum  appropriated,  as  jjrovided  for  in  section 
^ye  of  this  &vt,  shall  be  paid  to  tne  treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  University  in  any  sum  or  sums  he  may  require,  up- 
on his  filing  with  the  treasurer  of  the  State  of  Michigan  his 
voucher,  lU'companied  bv  tlie  certificate  of  the  president  and  sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  feegents  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
certifying  that  the  sum  so  asked  for  is  needed  to  liquidate  obliga- 
tions of  the  University  then  already  incurred  and  due  for  the 
piiqwses  specified  in  section  five  of  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  The  Board  of  Regents  shall  yearly  hereafter,  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  University,  include  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  expenditures  out  of  the  above  appropriations  for  their  respec- 
tive object*. 

Sec.  9.  The  president  of  the  University  shall  be  provided 
at  all  reasonable  tmies,  upon  application,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Scliool  of  Mines,  with  abstracts  of  all  statistical  tables  and  other 
information  resulting  from  mining  and  quarrying,  that  shall 
come  into  the  iK)ssas8ion  of  the  various  State  offices. 

Approved  May  8, 1875. 


AN  ACT  making  appropriations  for  the  building  of  a  liospiial  in  connection 
with  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  for  the  eqnlpment  of  the  same  with 
hospital  stores  and  famiture. 

Sectiok  1.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact,  That 
there  shall  be  and  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  in 
the  treasury  of  the  State  of  Michigan  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
the  sum  of  five  thousand  ^vc  hundred  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  hospital  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Miclii- 
gan,  whicli  said  money  sliall  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  [the]  said  IJniversity,  and  shall  be  drawn 
from  the  treasury  on  the  presentation  of  the  proper  vouclier  of 
the  treasurer  of  said  board  to  the  Auditor  General,  and  on  his 
warrant  to  the  State  treasurer ;  and  no  money  shall  be  drawn  by 
virtue  of  this  act  liy  such  Regents  unless  they  shall  have  first 
filed  witli  the  Auditor  General  an  estimate  and  statement  show- 
ing tlie  purpose  for  wliich  said  money  is  retjuired;  and  none  shall 
be  drawn  further  than  is  re<iuired  to  build  such  hospital  in  pay- 
ment for  labor  and  material  furnished. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  and  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any 
moneys  in  the  treasury  of  Michigan  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
the  further  sum  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  said  Uni- 
versity for  equipments,  supplies,  and  such  hospital  stores  a«  they 
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shall  deem  necessary  for  the  maJntenanceof  such  hospital,  which 
said  moaeys  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  on  the  ))resenta- 
tion  of  the  proper  vyueher  of  the  treasurer  of  the  said  boani  to 
the  Auditor  Journal  and  on  his  wari^ant  to  the  State  treasurer  ; 
PrmMed^  That  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  State  treasury 
under  this  act  until  the  citizens  of  Ann  Arbor  shall  have  first 
contributed  and  dei)osited  the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars  with 
the  treasurer  of  the  said  Board  of  Regents,  which  said  moneys 
shall  be  disposed  of  as  the  other  moneys  appropriated  in  this  act. 

Src.  3.    This  act  shall  take  immetiiate  effect. 
Approved  May  3, 1875. 


AN  ACT  tor  the  establishment  of  a  Homeopathic  MedlcaJ  Department  of 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

Section  1.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact^  The 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Michigan  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  establish  a  Homeopathic  Medical  College,  as  a  branch 
or  department  of  said  University,  which  shall  be  located  at  the 
city  of  Ann  Arbor. 

Sec.  2.  The  treasurer  of  the  State  of  Michigan  shall,  on  the 
first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  pay  out 
of  the  general  flmd,  to  the  order  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Board  of 
Regents,  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars,  and  the  same  amount 
on  the  first  day  of  January  of  each  year  thereafter,  which  mon- 
eys shall  be  used  by  said  Regents  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of 
said  department. 

Approved  Aprili27»U875. 


APPENDIX  B. 


REPORT  OF  THE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 


To  fJifi  Board  of  RegentH  of  the   TJnivertdiy  of  Michigan: 

The  Finance  Committee  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
receipts  and'disbursements  of  the  University,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1875  : 

RECEIPTS. 

Bal.  in  treasury  "July  1,  1874 $    4,410  fio 

Rec'd  of  State  Treasurer  on  account  of  University  Int. 

Fund H8,(i50  (X) 

RecM  of  State  Treasurer,  l-2()th  mill  tax 31,500  00 

''      of  State  Treasurer  (act  of  1875)  for  payment  of 

outstanding  Univc^rsity  warrants 13,000  00 

ReeM  of  Steward  for  students'  fees 29,255  00 

**      for  Intercast  on  Treasurer's"aceount 98  14 

**      for  principal  and  interest    on  boncia  in  reserve 

funds  sold 10,657  27 

RecM  for  temporary  loans 29,868  11 

$157,439  17 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  salaries  and  janitors'  wages,  as  per  schedule  here- 
with submitted 78,117  00 

Redemption  of  outstanding  warrants ----  13,000  00 

Accrued  interest  on  same 693  11 

Steward's  disbursements,  as  per  schedule  and  vouchers 

herewith  submitted 28,438  35 

Liquidation  of  loans  and  interest 34,896  60 

Balance  to  new  account 2,294  11 

$167,439  17 

The  estimated  receipts  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1876, 
are  as  follows : 
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Balance  in  treasury  July  1,  1875 $  2,294  11 

For  University  interest 38,500  00 

Annual  State  aid,  act  of  1873 31,500  00 

**        "      "     '*  1875 11,500  00 

Students*  fees  and  diplomas 27,000  00 

Appropriation  for  School  of  Mines,  due  May  1,  1876—-  4,000  00 


•       $114,794  11 

The  disbursements  for  the  same  time  are  estimated  as  fol- 
lows : 

For  salaries,  including  the  professors  in  the  new  de- 
partment, and  janitors*  wages $  88,970  00 

Annual  Calendar '. 1,500  00 

Insurance 2,200  00 

Repairs  and  alterations '. 1,500  00 

Fuel  and  lights 5,000  00 

Libraries 2,500  00 

Improvement  of  grounds 4,000  00 

Postage 400  00 

Hospital 500  00 

Stew^ard's  contingent  expense  account 4,000  00 

New  boiler  at  Laboratorv 2,000  00 

Bequired  for  water  supply,  above  appropriation 1,500  00 

Regents  expenses __.  630  00 

$111,100  00 

Estimated  surplus $    3,694  11 

There  are  yet  outstanding  warrants  amounting  to  $3,500. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer,  with  a  full  list  of  all 
warrants  paid,  is  herewith  submitted.  This  list  of  warrants  has 
been  compared  with  the  books  of  the  Secretary'  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  and  found  correct. 

Your  committee  submits  herewith  a  list  of  all  the  officers, 
professors  and  employe?  of  the  Univereity,  with  the  amount  of 
salary  paid  to  each. 

It  now  seems  as  though  there  would  not  be  a  repetition  of  the 
extraordinary  expenses  that  during  the  past  three  years  have 
pressed  so  heavily  upon  the  scanty  resources  of  the  University. 
The  new  buildings  are  complete  and  paid  for,  or  will  be  before 
the  close  of  another  financial  year.    The  water-works,  for  which 
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an  insufficient  appropriation  was  made  by  the  legislature,  are  in 
successful  operation,  and  a  supply  of  pure  water  will  so<5n  be  dis- 
tributed to  all  the  buildings  on  the  campus.  Hydrants  will  be 
placed  near  the  principal  buildings,  aflTording  a  fair  protection 
against  Are ;  and  your  committee  think  that  a  very  material  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  insurance  will  be  effected  by  reason  of  the 
abundant  supply  of  water  and  the  appliances  for  making  it  avail- 
able. The  thorough  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  and  is 
being  done,  has  increased  the  cost  |1,500  above  the  amount  origi- 
nally estimated,  and  which  the  legislature  was  asked  to  appro- 
priate. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  estimated  tlisbursements  for  the 
current  year  are  uncomfortably  close  to  the  receipts,  but  your 
committee  thinks  the  estimate  of  expenses  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
ceeded, and  need  not  be  if  the  estimates  are  closely  followed. 

If  the  legislature  at  its  next  session  shall,  as  is  confidently 
expected,  increase  the  annual  aid  to  the  University  from  $31,r)t)0 
to  $50,000,  it  will  afford  some  means  much  needed  to  increase  the 
libraries,  and  the  facilities  for  instruction  in  many  of  the  depart- 
ments. The  friends  of  the  University  (and  they  are  very  nu- 
merous in  the  State)  will  doubtless  see  to  it  that  sufficient  means 
are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Regents  to  maintain  a  steady 
growth  in  all  the  departments  of  the  University,  and  to  enable  it 
to  afford  to  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  State  every  desira- 
ble facility  for  obtaining  a  thorough  education. 

THOMAS  D.  GILBERT, 
C.  B.  GRANT, 
ANDREW  CLIMIE, 

Finance  Committee. 
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To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Regents : 

I  ofler  you  my  Report  for  the  University  year  which  ended 
June  30,  1876. 

The  changes  in  our  Faculties  have  been  as  follows : 
John  W.  Langley,  B.  S.,  was  in  August,  1875,  appointed  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  Acting  Professor  of  General  Chemis- 
try and  Physics,  and  in  June,  1876,  was  promoted  by  the  Board 
of  Regents  to  the  full  Professorship.  In  March,  1876,  J.  B. 
Steere,  Ph.  D.,  was  elected  Assistant  Professor  of  Paleontology. 
PreMon  B.  Rose,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  the  Chemical 
Laboratory,  was  in  October,  1875,  made  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physiological  Chemistry,  was  suspended  in  December,  restored 
to  his  work  in  March,  1876,  and  was  dismissed  from  his  office 
in  June  last.  In  June,  1876,  H.  B.  Hutchins,  Ph.  B.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  History  and  Rhetoric,  resigned  his  chair  and  Isaac 
N.  Demmon,  M.  A.,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  In  August, 
1875,  John  J.  Mapel,  M.  A.,  was  appointed  Instructor  in  German 
and  French  for  one  year,  during  the  absence  of  Instructor  Hen- 
nequin  in  Europe.  Samuel  T.  Douglas,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  C,  was  in 
June,  1875,  appointed  Assistant  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory. 
In  August,  1875,  Abram  V.  E.  Young,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  C,  was 
appointed  Assistant  in  Chemistry  and  Physics.  In  December, 
1875,  V.  C.  Vaughan,  M.  S.,  and  Kate  Crane,  Ph.  C,  were 
appointed  Assistants  (for  temporary  service)  in  the  Chemical 
Laboratory.  In  June,  1876,  Mr.  Vaughan  received  a  permanent 
appointment  to  the  same  post  which  he  had  occupied  tempora- 
rily. In  June,  1876,  M.  W.  Harrington,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor in  change  of  Zoology  and  Botany,  received  permission  to 
be  absent  in  Europe  for  two  years,  and  Volney  M.  Spalding,  M. 
A.,  was  appointed  Instructor  in  those  branches. 
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The  continued  illness  of  Dr.  Henry  S.  Cheever  constrained 
him  to  resign  in  April  last,  the  chair  of  Physiology  and  Materia 
Medica,  which  he  had  so  ably  filled  for  several  years.  Prof. 
Froth ingh am  is  henceforth  to  give  the  instruction  in  Materia 
Medica,  and  the  title  of  his  Professorship  has  accordingly  been 
modified. 

W.  L.  B.  Jenney,  C.  E.,  was,  in  March  last,  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  Architecture  and  Design. 

In  July  the  Executive  Committee,  who  at  the  June  meeting 
of  the  Board  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  appointing  two 
Lecturers  in  the  Homccopathic  Medical  College  for  one  year, 
selected  F.  A.  Rock  with,  M.  D.,  as  Lecturer  on  Obstetrical  Ther- 
apeutics, and  J.  C.  Gilchrist  as  Lecturer  on  Surgical  Thera- 
peutics. 

The  same  Committee  have  also  selected  Prof.  Burt  C.  Wil- 
der, M.  D.,  as  Lecturer  on  Physiology  for  one  course  in  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

The  instmction  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology  has  been  given 
during  the  year  by  Prof.  Pettee. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  on  our  Faculty  roll  was 
fifty-three.     Three  were  not  on  duty  here. 

The  total  number  of  students  in  the  University  last  year  was 
1,127,  distributed  as  follows: 

Department  of  Literature^  Science^  and  the  Arts, 

Resident  Graduates 15 

Seniors ." 60 

Juniors 73 

Sophomores 87 

Freshmen 119 

In  Sfxected  Studies 19 

In  Pharmacy 79 

Total 457 

The  Polytechnic  School  contains — 

From  the  above  Department 149 

From  the  Department  of  Me#icine  and  Surgery...       2 

Total X51 
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Department  of  Law. 

Seniors 157 

Juniors 164 

Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 

Students — Total 312 

Dental  College, 

Students — Total ^ 20 

Homoeopathic  Medical  College. 
Students — Total 24 

1,129 
Deduct  names  twice  counted 2 

Total  in  the  University i»i27 

Just  one-half  of  all  the  students  this  year  were  from  Michi- 
gan, which  is  a  larger  proportion  than  usual.  Thirty-four  of 
our  States  and  Territories,  and  Ontario  (Canada)  and  Japan, 
have  furnished  us  students.  Illinois  sent  us  98,  Ohio  85,  New 
York  75,  Pennsylvania  47,  Indiana  46,  Wisconsin  36,  Iowa  20, 
Minnesota  20,  Missouri  15.  Kentucky  10,  X^alifornia  10.  From 
New  England,  every  State  being  represented,  we  had  14.  From 
the  Middle  States,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, we  had  129.  Seven  of  the  Southern  States  were  repre- 
sented in  the  classes.  When  we  consider  the  financial  embarrass- 
ments of  our  people,  and  remember  how  professional  schools  have 
been  multiplying,  the  attendance  upon  the  University  must  be 
considered  satisfactory. 

The  number  of  women  in  attendance  during  the  past  year 
is  loi,  distributed  as  follows:  in  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  37 ;  in  the  Law  Department,  2  ;  in  the  HomoB- 
opathic  Medical  College,  2  ;  in  the  Department  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts,  60.  Of  these  last  there  were  in  the  Senior 
Class  II  :  in  the  Junior  Class  11  ;  in  the  Sophomore  Class  15  ; 
in  the  Freshman  Class  16  ;  in  Select  studies  3  ;  in  Pharmacy  3. 
The  experience  of  this  last  year  confirms  the  opinion  we  have 
been    led   to   form   by   the   experience   of  previous  years,  that 
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women  who  come  here  in  good  health  are  able  to  complete  our 
collegiate  or  professional  courses  of  study  without  detriment  to 
their  health.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  number  of  women  in 
the  University  has  varied  very  little  during  the  last  three  years. 
This  fact  may  indicate  that  we  arc  not  to  expect  at  present  any 
further  rapid  increase  in  the  proportion  of  women  to  men  in  the 
University.  The  great  majority  of  women  will  tor  the  present 
probably  seek  at  least  their  collegiate  education  in  schools  and 
colleges  established  for  their  sex  alone.  But  we  may  well 
believe  that  the  opening  of  this  University  and  of  other  colleges 
to  students  of  both  sexes,  has  furnished  a  healthful  and  powerful 
stimulus  to  those  Institutions  to  improve  the  quality  and  widen  the 
range  of  their  vyork. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  degrees  conferred  : 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist 31 

Civil  Engineer 11 

Bachelor  of  Science 14 

Bachelor  of  Philosophy 13 

Bachelor  of  Arts 38 

Master  of  Science  (on  examination) i 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  (on  examination) 2 

Master  of  Arts    (in  course) 31 

Master  of  Science  (in  course) 7 

Master  of  Philosophy  (in  course) 6 

Doctor  of  Medicine 93 

Bachelor  of  Laws 159 

Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 4 

Total 410 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  for  the  first  time 
conferred  on  examination.  This  degree,  which  is  bestowed  only 
on  candidates,  wiio  have  pursued  extended  post-graduate  courses, 
and  sustained  most  rigorous  examinations  is  sought  by  some  of 
our  most  aspiring  and  energetic  graduates.  After  this  year 
degrees  in  course  will  not  be  given.  Eveiy  degree  bestowed 
will  then  have  a  real  significance. 

The  plan  of  receiving  students  from  certain  approved  High 
Schools  on  diploma  and  without  examination  by  us  has  worked 
so  satisfactorily  *^hat  the  Faculty  have  deemed  it  prudent  and 


wise  to  offer  to  receive  .students  on  diploma  from  d  class  of  High 
Schools  whose  graduates  have  heretofore  been  admitted  by  us 
only  on  examination.  We  have,  until  this  year,  declined  to 
approve  any  school  which  was  not  so  organized  and  equipped 
as  to  be  able  to  prepare  students  simultaneously  for  all  our 
undergraduate  courses  of  study.  But  we  now  propose  to 
approve  any  good  High  School,  which  can  show  that  it  is  thor- 
oughly preparing  students  for  any  one  of  our  classes.  It  seems 
better  that  a  school  should  be  encouraged  to  train  students  well 
in  one  or  two  courses  than  by  undertaking  more  than  it  can  do 
successfully  to  fail  in  doing  any  of  its  work  well.  And  there 
seems  no  reason  why  a  school  which  can  prepare  its  pupils  satis- 
factorily for  our  Scientific  and  Engineering  courses  alone  should 
not  be  recognized  by  us  as  competent  to  do  that  particular  work. 
It  is  thought  that  this  modification  of  our  plan  will  be  helpful 
to  many  schools,  acceptable  to  the  public,  and  not  injurious  to 
the  University. 

We  received  last  year  on  diploma  :  From  Ann  Arbor,  44  ; 
Detroit,  3  ;  Coldwater,  i  ;  Pontiac,  3  ;  Flint,  i  ;  Battle  Creek,  2  ; 
State  Normal  School,  i  ;  Fcnton,  4  ;    total,  59. 

I  think  I  have  not  known  since  my  connection*  with  the  Uni- 
versity so  satisfactory  a  year's  work  in  the  undergraduate  depart- 
ment. There  has  been  hardly  an  occasion  for  the  slightest 
disciplinary  action.  The  students  as  a  body  have  addressed 
themselves  to  their  duties  with  marked  assiduity.  Another  year's 
experience  confirms  the  impression  indicated  in  my  last  report 
that  the  liberty  in  the  choice  of  studies  in  the  Senior  year  now 
left  to  the  students  has  greatly  increased  the  value  and  amount 
of  work  accomplished  in  that  year.  To  a  limited  extent  elec- 
tions of  studies  have  been  opened  in  the  Junior  and  Sophomore 
years.  We  are  constantly  making  progress  in  the  application  of 
laboratory  methods  of  instruction  in  botany  and  biolog)\  Ad- 
mirable work  has  been  accomplished  in  these  studies.  It  is  hard 
to  be  patient  under  the  delay  to  which  the  scantiness  of  our 
means  forces  us,  in  equipping  our  physical  laboratory.  If 
physics  are  to  be  adequately  taught  to  advanced  students,  it 
they  are  to  be  taught  as  chemistry,  botany  and  biology  arc  now 


tauj^ht,  w6  rtiiist  furnish  ourselves  with  apparatus  for  our  physi- 
cal laboratory.  We  are  in  danger  of  falling  behind  most  of  the 
better  institutions  of  the  country  in  this  regard. 

Prof.  Watson  returned  from  his  journey  to  China  in  time  to 
resume  his  labors  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year. 
Within  the  past  twelve  months  he  has  discovered  three  more 
asteroids,  making  twenty  in  all,  which  are  credited  to  him.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  an  Observatory,  at  which  so  much 
work  is  done,  giving  a  wide  reputation  to  the  University  and 
making  most  valuable  contributions  to  science,  is  not  provided 
with  an  adequate  fund  for  the  payment  of  assistants  and  com- 
puters, and  for  the  publication  of  full  reports  of  the  labor 
accomplished. 

The  chair  of  Geology  has  now  been  vacant  for  a  year  and 
a  half.  Most  of  the  instruction  properly  falling  to  that  chair 
was  given  last  year  and  is  to  be  given  this  year  by  Prof  Pettee. 
You  are  aware  that  our  delay  in  filling  the  chair  has  been  mainly 
due  to  economical  considerations.  It  is  at  considerable  incon- 
venience that  Prof.  Pettee  rescues  time  this  year  from  his  work 
of  Mining  Engineering  to  discharge  his  present  duties.  The 
claims  of  his  own  department  will  be  so  pressing  after  this  year 
that  some  other  provision  must  be  made  for  the  instruction  in 
Geology.  I  hope  the  condition  of  our  treasury  will  permit  us 
to  call  some  suitable  person  to  the  Professorship. 

We  had  last  year  three  new  schools  to  organize,  the  School 
of  Mines,  the  Dental  School,  and  the  HomoBopathic  Medical 
School.  The  means  placed  at  our  disposal  for  the  purchase  of 
apparatus  for  the  School  of  Mines  enabled  us  to  provide  ourselves 
with  a  fair  equipment,  comprising  furnaces,  stamp  mill,  crusher, 
ores,  furnace  products,  etc.  Although  the  announcement  of  the 
organization  of  the  school  could  not  be  made  until  just  before  the 
opening  of  the  academic  year,  fifteen  students  were  registered  on 
its  roll.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  real  want  for  the  training 
which  this  school  aims  to  give. 

It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  thatT  announce  the  generous 
purpose  of  the  Directors  of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Mining  Com- 
pany to  present  to  the  School  of  Mines  a  beautiful  model  of  their 
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stamp  mill,  after  the  close  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Phila* 
delphia.  It  has  there  attracted  much  attention.  The  cost  of  this 
model  is,  I  am  told,  at  least  twelve  thousand  dollars.  This  gift 
is,  therefore,  larger  than  any  before  made  to  the  University  by 
any  individual  or  private  corporation.  Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz, 
President  of  the  Company,  in  a  letter  dated  Sept.  ist,  made 
known  the  intention  of  the  company  to  favor  us  with  this  most 
valuable  addition  to  our  means  of  illustrating  the  instruction  in 
mining.  We  cherish  the  gift  not  only  for  its  intrinsic  value,  but 
also  because  it  evinces  on  the  part  of  those  actively  engaged  in 
the  mining  industry  of  our  State  a  most  lively  and  helpful  inter- 
est in  our  enterprise. 

I  beg  leave  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  report  herewith  sub- 
mitted, from  the  Profsssor  of  Mining  Engineering,  concerning  the 
School  of  Mines,  its  work,  expenditures  and  needs.  It  will  be 
seen  from  his  detailed  statement  that  a  good  beginning  has  been 
made  towards  the  outfit  of  the  School.  The  fimds  appropriated 
have,  I  think,  been  carefully  and  judiciously  expended.  A  rever- 
beratory  furnace,  a  blast  furnace  and  books  are  among  the  pres- 
sing wants,  for  which  appropriations  are  desired.  Prof.  Pettee's 
suggestions  concerning  a  summer  trip  of  the  students  to  the  min- 
ing regions  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  for  special  study  there  and 
the  inquiry  us  to  what  shall  be  the  requisites  for  the  degrees  of 
Civil  Engineer  and  Mining  Engineer  are  commended  to  your  con- 
sideration. Of  the  great  prospective  usefulness  of  this  School,  if 
the  Legislature  shall  provide  for  its  continuance,  there  is  no  longer 
room  to  doubt.  For  the  deep  interest  which  our  friends  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula  have  taken  in  it,  and  for  the  valuable  assistance 
they  have  rendered  us,  we  are  very  thankful. 

The  act,  which  establishes  the  School  of  Mines,  provides  for 
a  chair  of  Architecture  and  Design.  We  were  unable  to  fill  the 
chair  in  time  to  begin  instruction  last  year.  But  Mr.  W.  L.  B. 
Jenney,  of  Chicago,  having  accepted  the  Professorship  last  spring, 
preparations  were  at  once  commenced  for  the  work  of  the  new 
academic  year.  Orders  were  given  for  books,  models,  casts,  and 
other  necessary  materials  for  illustrations  in  teaching.  Prof  Jen- 
ney also    gave  two  introductory  lectures  on   Architecture.     We 
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have  not  looked  for  a  large  number  of  students  the  first  ye^tr,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  will  be  a  considerable  demand* 
for  instruction  in  this  department.  Certainly  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  is  a  great  need  of  thoroughly  trained  architects, 
who  can  bring  to  their  work  refined  and  educated  taste  and  scien- 
tific knowledge. 

The  Dental  School  opened  with  an  attendance,  which  in  the 
circumstances  must  be  deemed  fair.  It  was  not  until  a  short  time 
before  the  beginning  of  the  term  that  the  announcement  of  the 
School  could  be  put  in  circulation.  A  class  of  twenty  received 
instruction,  of  whom  four  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgery.  We  have  aimed  to  make  the  course  one  of 
great  thoroughness,  and  to  a  certain  extent  to  grade  the  work. 
The  exceptional  advantages  furnished  to  dental  students  by  our 
medical  college  and  our  chemical  laboratory  must  make  this 
School  especially  attractive  and  serviceable  to  all  who  desire  a 
complete  knowledge  of  dental  science.  We  desire  to  recognize 
with  appreciation  the  hearty  support  and  the  timely  help,  which 
the  dentists  of  Michigan  have  given  to  the  School.  If  the  attend- 
ance increases,  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect  it  will,  ampler  accom- 
modations will  be  needed.  A  somewhat  larger  annual  appropri- 
ation is  indeed  quite  indispensable  to  the  largest  prosperity  of  the 
School. 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  and  of  all  the 
friends  of  the  University,  to  the  fact  that  the  Acts  establishing  the 
School  of  Mines  and  the  Dental  School,  provided  only  two  years' 
support  for  those  schools.  Unless,  therefore,  the  Legislature  at 
its  coming  session,  renews  the  appropriations,  the  existence  of 
those  two  schools  must  terminate  at  the  close  of  the  present  Univer- 
sity year.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  same  generous  spirit,  which 
prompted  the  original  endowment,  will  also  lead  the  Legislature 
to  provide  for  their  continuance.  They  are  both  giving  a  prom- 
ise of  prosperity  and  usefulness,  which  justifies  the  fostering  care 
of  the  State. 

The  Homosopathic  Medical  College  started  under  special  dif- 

*  A  elusB  of  seven  are  pursuing  this  couiye  In  view  of  the  brief  notice  which 
conld  be  iriven  of  tlie  details  ot  the  work,  thl^  mn<l  Jk»  rejrardedas  a  satisfaetorv  number. 
Several  other  mtudentK  rej^ularly  atti^nd  the  lectures  of  llie  course. 
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ficulties.  Like  the  other  new  schools  it  had  but  stnftll  oppoituni- 
ty  to  make  known  in  advance  its  plan.  The  plan,  when  an- 
nounced, met  with  some  spirited  opposition  from  a  certain  num- 
ber of  homeopathic  physicians  in  the  State.  A  class  of  twenty- 
four  attended  the  lectures,  but  as  they  were  all  first  year  students, 
none  were  prepared  to  graduate  at  the  end  of  the  term.  There 
was,  however,  a  good  esprit  de  corps  among  the  students,  and 
now  that  the  Faculty  has  been  enlarged,*  the  prospect  for  the 
School  seems  satisfactory. 

Though  it  had  been  feared  and  predicted  by  many  that  the 
establishment  of  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  would  cause 
a  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  students  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  (the  old  Medical  College),  yet  three  hun- 
dred and  twelve  were  actually  in  attendance.  While  this  is  a 
somewhat  smaller  number  than  the  average  for  several  years  past, 
it  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  number  in  attendance  in 
1872-3.*  It  is  probable,  however,  that  some  were  induced  to  go 
elsewhere  on  account  of  the  founding  of  the  Homceopiathic  Col- 
lege. Diligent,  and  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  discourteous 
efforts  were  several  times  made  by  interested  persons  to  breed 
disaffection  among  our  students,  and  to  frighten  them  away  from 
here,  under  the  warning  that  their  time  of  study  here  would  not 
be  recognized  at  other  schools,  and  that,  if  they  graduated,  their 
diplomas  would  not  be  accepted  by  the  profession.  These 
attempts  to  interfere  witb  us  failed  of  their  end,  and  a  class  of 
about  the  usual  size  was  graduated. 

Much  interest  was  very  properly  felt  in  our  second  year's 
trial  of  examinations  for  admission  to  the  Medical  School,  since 
no  other  school  in  the  country  had  yet  ventured  to  take  this  slight 
step  towards  raising  the  grade  of  medical  education.*  We  have 
been  somewhat  criticised,  and  singularly  enough,  by  friends  of 
schools  which  hold  no  examinations  for  entrance,  because  our 
examination  papers  were  not  more  difficult.  But  easy  as  they 
were,  making  only  a  demand  for  a  decent  English  education,  they 
were  severe  enough  to  exclude  several  applicants,  who,  however, 

*  The  candidates  for  adinlwiion  to  the  Dental  ftchool  and  to  the  Homoeopathic 
Medical  College  were  abo  subjected  to  the  HamQ  vxamination. 
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found  no  difficulty  in  gaining  immediate  admission  to  other 
schools.  We  shall  continue  to  elevate  the  standard  of  examina- 
tion just  as  rapidly  as  the  diffusion  of  education  among  the  class, 
which  furnishes  medical  students  and  the  co-operation  of  other 
schools  will  warrant. 

Owing  to  various  unforeseen  delays,  our  new  Hospital  Build- 
ings were  not  completed  in  time  for  occupancy  last  year.  This 
was  a  sericus  disappomtment.  But  we  are  now  to  enjoy  the 
advantages,  which  they  will  offer,  for  clinical  teaching.  This 
will  be  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  means  of  instruction. 
The  buildings  are  so  tasteful  that  they  enhance  the  beauty  of  our 
grounds. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  medical  profession  have  seen 
fit  to  indulge  in  very  sharp  criticisms  of  our  Medical  Facidty,  the 
Regents  and  the  Legislature,  because  students  in  the  Homoeo- 
pathic College  are  allowed  to  attend  lectures  in  the  old  Medical 
School.  I  do  not  refer  to  this  fact  for  the  sake  of  discussing  the 
position  of  these  critics,  but  simply  for  the  purpose  of  reminding 
you  that  these  unpleasant  attacks  have  not  driven  our  Professors 
from  their  posts.  In  these  most  trying  circumstances  they  have 
been  faithful  to  the  University,  and  are  deserving  of  all  commend- 
ation for  their  devotion  to  her  interests.  We  have  abundant  and 
most  gratifying  proofs  that  the  attacks  which  have  been  so  fi"eely 
made  on  us  for  our  plan  of  furnishing  medical  education  to  stu- 
dents of  two  schools,  have  not  diminished  the  respect  and  esteem 
in  which  the  University  is  held  by  the  citizens  of  this  and  other 
States. 

The  Law  School  has  had  a  very  prosperous  year.  Its  hold 
upon  the  public  seems  to  be  deep  and  strong.  Professor  C.  I. 
Walker,  who  had  at  our  request  held  his  resignation  in  abeyance 
for  a  year,  was  compelled  by  the  pressure  of  his  professional  busi- 
ness to  ask  a  permanent  release  from  the  duties  of  the  chair  which 
he  had  so  long  and  so  ably  filled.  We  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  as  his  successor,  William  P.  Wells,  Esq.,  who 
has  so  acceptably  occupied  the  chair  during  the  absence  of  Pro- 
fessor Walker. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  in  its  prosperity  continues  to  make 
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larger  and  larger  demands  especially  upon  the  Professors  and 
Instructors  in  Chemistry  and  Botany.  In  my  opinion  a  larger 
force  is  now  required  for  the  proper  instmction  of  our  various 
classes  in  Chemistry.  To  a  greater  extent  than  is  now  possible, 
the  instruction  of  the  College  class  and  of  the  Pharmacy  class  in 
Chemistry,  should  be  separated.  The  graduating  class  in  the 
Pharmacy  School,  in  June,  numbered  thirty-one. 

The  Librarian's  report  shows  that  there  have  been  added  to 
the  Library  during  the  past  year  by  purchase  332  volumes  and 
S  pamphlets,  by  gift  182  volumes  and  131  pamphlets,  and  by 
binding  107  volumes.  Total  increase,  621  volumes  and  139 
pamphlets. 

We  are  suffering  a  two-fold  inconvenience.  In  the  first  place 
we  are  not  able  to  supply  by  purchase  more  than  a  tenth  of  the 
books  we  most  urgently  need  to  piu'chase  every  year.  In  tlie 
second  place  our  Library  room  is  too  small  for  the  proper  accom- 
modation either  of  our  books  or  of  our  readers.  The  Regents 
have  directed  a  plan  of  a  new  building  to  be  prepared,  though 
private  munificence,  or  public  appropriation  must  furnish  the 
means  for  erecting  the  building.  If  we  are  to  have  a  great  and 
flourishing  University  here,  we  must  have  a  great  Library.  . 

Our  Museum  continues  to  grow  with  a  good  degree  of  rapid- 
ity. The  most  valuable  additions  this  year,  have  been  those  from 
the  collections  Prof.  Steere  made  in  Formosa  and  the  Philip- 
pines. He  has  taken  a  portion  of  his  collections  to  London  to 
identify  and  name  them.  He  finds  that  he  has  many  new  species 
of  birds.  The  books  of  the  Museum  give  the  following  figures : 
Added  during  the  year,  zoology ;  general  donations,  325  species, 
1,300  specimens.  Prof  Steere's  collection  23,900.  Botany,  gen- 
eral donations,  4,000  species,  6,000  specimens.  Pi  of  Steere's  col- 
lection, 2,506  specimens.  Archaeology ;  general  donations,  14. 
The  entire  number  of  specimens  in  our  Museum  is  nearly  255,000. 

If  the  whole  of  the  collection,  which  Prof.  Steere  has  brought 
home,  remains  permanendy  with  us,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  have 
more  spacious  quarters  for  our  Museum.  We  are  already  strait- 
ened for  room.  Our  collections  have  already  become  so  numer- 
ous that  they  naturally  attract  gifts.     We  are  constantly  receiving 
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valuable  donations.  Persons,  who  wish  to  bestow  choice  speci- 
mens on  some  institution,  generally  prefer  to  add  them  to  a  choice 
collection.  Since,  als«,  we  make  it  our  constant  stud}' to  increase 
our  supply  of  illustrative  scientific  specimens,  we  may  reasonably 
hope  for  a  contiuous  and  rapid  growth  of  our  Museum.  We 
must  provide  for  such  a  growth.  I  think  we  have  already  reached 
the  point  where  a  new  and  commodious  building  for  the  storing  of 
our  collections,  and  perhaps  for  furnishing  us  a  few  more  lecture 
rooms  for  classes  in  Science,  a  physical  laboratory,  and  large 
working  rooms  for  the  instruction  in  mining  and  in  architecture, 
is  a  real  and  pressing  need.  Whether  such  a  building  or  a  new 
Library  building  is  most  needed,  it  might  be  difficult  to  say.  But 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  we  can  long  do  our  work  with  efficiency, 
unless  we  have  them  both.  At  your  last  meeting,  you  directed 
the  Professor  of  Architecture  to  prepare  a  plan  of  an  edifice  suit- 
able for  both  purposes.  Reflection  has  bronght  me  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  will  be  better  to  erect  separate  buildings  for  the  Libra- 
ry and  the  Museum.  To  the  Library  a  wing  might  be  added  for 
the  Art  Gallery.  If  for  no  other  reason,  I  should  recommend  the 
separation  of  the  Museum  from  the  Librarjr  as  a  precaution 
against  fire.  But  our  friends  everv where  should  understand  the 
serious  inconvenience  we  are  sneering  for  the  lack  of  both  build- 
ings. If  the  present  Museum  is  vacated,  it  will  supply  us  with 
additional  recitation  rooms,  for  the  want  of  which  we  are  now,  at 
times,  somewhat  embarrassed. 

Prof.  Frieze  has  this  year  kindly  given  himself  the  trouble  to 
prepare  and  print  a  new  and  instructive  catalogue  of  the  collec- 
tions in  the  Art  gallery.  It  was  a  long  and  laborious  task  to  edit 
the  work  v/ith  the  critical  care  which  he  gave  to  it.  This  cata- 
logue greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  collections  to  all  visitors. 

At  the  request  of  the  Centennial  Commission  from  Michigan 
and  of  Governor  Bagley,  we  sent  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at 
Philadelphia,  the  following  articles  to  form  part  of  the  educational 
exhibit  of  Michigan :  A  volume  containing  the  last  Triennial 
Catalogue,  the  last  Annual  Calendar,  and  a  very  succinct  and 
interesting  Historical  Sketch  of  the  University,  which,  at  my 
request.  Prof.  C.  K.  Adams  had  the  kindness  to  write,  and  Prof. 
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Fneze*s  catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  Art  atid  History.  A  vol- 
ume containing  Photographs  of  our  Buildings.  A  volume  of 
Engineering  Drawings,  executed  by  our  students.  Other  Engin- 
eering Drawings,  accompanying  graduation  theses.  A  volume  of 
Drawings,  illustrating  microscopical  studies  in  Botany.  A  simi- 
lar volume  of  studies  in  Biology.  A  case  of  rare  shells  and  one  of 
rare  birds  from  the  Beal-Steere  collection.  (The  cases  weVe  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  R.  A.  Beal.)  A  complete  set  of  Pharmaceutical 
Preparations,  as  prepared  by  members  of  graduating  classes  in 
our  school  of  Pharmacy.  A  chart,  showing  the  full  course  of  free 
public  instruction  in  Michigan  through  the  Primary,  Grammar 
and  High  Schools  and  the  University  ;  also,  through  the  Normal 
School  and  the  Agricultural  College.  This  chart  was  executed 
by  order  of  Governor  Bagley  in  our  Engineering  Department 
under  the  special  direction  of  Instructor  C.  S.  Denison.  Lastly,  ^ 
brief  explanation  prepared  by  Prof.  Frieze,  of  the  system  repre- 
sented on  the  chart.  Onr  contribution  to  the  Exhibit  seems  to 
have  been  examined  with  interest  by  the  students  of  our  Ameri- 
can educational  systems ;  and  has  received  the  formal  approba- 
tion of  the  Judges. 

The  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  which  is  presented  at 
this  meeting,  gives  the  details  of  our  receipts  and  disbursements. 
Our  income  barely  suffices  to  meet  the  pressing  demands  made 
by  our  large  and  varied  work.  It  is  only  by  denying  ourselves 
help  which  we  greatly  need  both  in  teachers  and  in  means  of 
illustrations  that  we  are  able  to  get  on.  When  the  Act  granting 
us  the  one-twentieth  mill  tax  was  passed,  we  hoped  that  at 
the  re-appraisal  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  State  in  1876,  an 
increased  valuation  might  yield  us  a  somewhat  larger  income. 
But  as  the  valuation  stands  unchanged,  our  resources  are  not 
enlarged.  With  a  plain  statement  of  our  condition  we  must 
therefore  leave  oui  case  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Michigan, 
and  ask  them  to  do  for  us  what  seems  to  them  wise.  As  we 
recall  the  generosity  which  they  manifested  through  their  Legis- 
lature two  years  ago,  we  do  not  suffer  ourselves  to  doubt  that  the 
interests  of  the  Institution,  in  which  thev  have  shown  so  much 
pride,  are  safe  in  their  care. 

Respectftilly  submitted,        JAMES  B.  ANGELL, 


APPENDIX  A. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 


The  Finance  Committee  submit  the  following  report  of  the  receipts 

and  disbursements  of  the  University  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th, 

1876  : 

Receipts.  (  General  Fund, ) 

Balance  in  Treasury  July  ist,  1875 $  2,294  11 

Received  from  the  State  Treasurer  on  account  of  University 

Interest  Fund 38,427  23 

Received  from  the  State  Treasurer  on  account  of  i-2oth  Mill 

Tax 3ii50o  a> 

Received  from  the  Steward  on  account  of  Students*  Fees 29,^00  00 

Received  on  account  of  temporary  loans 12,585  34 

Received  for  interest  on  Treasurer's  account 214  32 

Receipts .  (  Special  Fund. ) 

Received  from  the  State  Treasurer  on  account  of  Water  Sup- 
ply         5»a»oo 

Received  from  the  City  of  Ann  Arbor  for  New  Hospital  Build- 
ings and  equipment 4,ocx>  00 

Received  from  the  State  Treasurer  for  New  Hospital  Build- 
ings and  equipment 8,000  00 

Received  from  the  State  Treasurer  for  account  of  Hom<£opa- 

thic  Medical  College "..        6,00000 

Received  from  the  State  Treasurer  for  account  of  College  of 

Dental  Surge»-y 6,000  00 

Received  from  the  State  Treasurer  for   account  of  Mining 

School  Equipment 2,500  00 

Received  from  the  Stat*  Treasurer  for  account  of  General 

Expenses  of  Mining  School 4,00000 

Total  Receipts  for  the  year $150,321  00 

Disbursements. 

Paid  Salaries  and  Janitors*  wages  as  per  Pay  Roll  herewith 

submitted 70,816  25 

Redemption  of  outstanding  warrants 3,000  00 

Accrued  interest  on  outstanding  warrants  and  temporary  loans  257  07 
Steward's  disbursements  as  per  vouchers  herewith  submitted..  28,985  43 
Steward's  disbursements  on  account  of  Homceopathic  Medi- 
cal College  Equipment i»390  57 

Steward's  disbursements  on  account  of  the  College  of  Den- 
tal  Surgery 858  89 
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Steward's  disbui*sements  on  acdoUnt  of  the  School  of  Min(i8  2,866  30 
Steward's  disbursement  on   account  of  the   New   Hospital 

Building  and  Equipment 10,887  72 

Steward's  disbursements  on  account  of  the  Water  Works, 7»2i2  43 

Balance  canied  to  new  account 34,046  34 

$150,321  00 
Of  the  above  balance  there  was  due  for  salaries  on  the  istday  of  July, 
1876,  the  sum  of  $17,020  82. 

The  warrants  outstanding  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1876,  were  in 
amount  $13,500.  If  we  add  to  this  the  sum  due  for  salaries  on  that  day, 
namely  $17,020  82,  it  will  be  observed  that  there  was  an  actual  indebted- 
ness of  $6,474  48. 

The  estimated  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1877,  ^^e  as 

follows : 

Balance  in  the  Treasury  July  i,  1876 $     24,046  34 

For  University  interest 38,40000 

Students'  F<»es  and  Diplomas 27,000  00 

Annual  State  aid,  act  of  1873,  1-20  Mill  Tax 3i»500  00 

Annual  State  aid,  act  of  1875,  HomcEopathic  Medical  College  6,000  00 

Annual  State  aid,   act  of  1875,   School  of  Mines 10,50000 

For  chemicals  and  apparatus,  Chemical  Laboratory 6,000  00 

$  143,446  34 
The  disbursements  for  the  same  time   are  estimated   as 

follows : 

Foi  salaries  of  Professors  in  all  of  the  departments  and  for 

Janitors*  waires $90,900  00 

For  repairs  and  alterations 2,000  00 

For  fuel  and  light    5,00000 

For  Libraries 3,ooo  00 

For  Insurance 2,500  00 

For  Annual  Calendar i 1,50000 

For  Hospital 1,000  00 

For  improvements  of  the  grounds 500  od 

For  pos.age 500  od 

For  Regents'  expenses 750  00 

For  Steward's  contingent  expense  account 5jOoo  00 

For  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  (current  expenses) 600  00 

For  College  of  Dental  Surgery  (current  expenses) 400  00 

For  Chemical  Laboratory  (current  expenses) 6,000  00 

For  Museum  and  Microscopical  room i. 000  00 

For  Physics  and  Engineering  department 1,000  00 

For  redemption  of  o^itstanding  warrants 13.500  00 

$135*150  00 
The  condition  of  what  are  called  **  Special  Accounts"  as  stated   by 
the  Treasurer  in  his  report,  is  as  follows  : 
I.  Water  Supply  Account. 

The  amount  received  from  the  State  Treasurer  and 

covered  into  this  account  is $  5,00000 

The  disbun-.ements  to  date  have  been 7>2I2  43 

The  excess  of  expenditures  $2,212  43  which  has 

been  paid  from  General  Fund 
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II.  New  Hospital  Building  and  EquiPMivT  Ac- 
count. 

The  receipts  carried  into  this  fund  are  as  follows: 

1875- 
September  i.  received  from  the  C\ty  of  Ann  Arbor  $4,000  00 

October  27,  received  from  State  Treasurer  for  con- 
struction     5»500  00 

October  27,  received  from  State  Treasurer  for  equip- 
ment account 2,500  00 

$12,00000 

October  27,  disbursed  for  construction $9*271  00 

October  27,  disbursed  for  equipment 1,606  72 

$10,877  72 

Balance  in  the  Treasury $  1,12228 

III.    HOMCEOPATHIC    MeDICAL    COLLEGE. 

1876. 

{anuarv  2fs.  amount  secured  from  State  Treasurer...  $  6,000  00 

anuarv  25,  amount  disbursed 4^99^  57 

Unexpended  balance  in  the  Treasury  $  1,009  43 

IV.  The  Dental  School. 

The  receipts  placed  to  the  order  of  this  account 

are  as  follows : 

1876. 

January  26,  received  from  State  Treasurer $3,000  00 

March  14,  received  from  State  Treasurer 3,000  00 

$  6,000  00 

Disbursements  to  date 3»458  ^ 

Unexpended  balance  in  the  Treasury  $  -o4i  " 

V.  The  School  of  Mines. 

1876. 
February  3,  received  from  State  Treasurer  for  equip- 
ment account $^,500  00 

February  3,  disbursements  to  date  have  been 2,866  30 

Excess  of  disbursements , $  366  30 

May  4,  received  from  State  Treasurer  for  account  of 

current  expenses $4,00000 

May  4,  disbursements  on  account  of  current  expen- 
ses to  date 2,500  00 

Balance  to  credit  of  current  expense  account.  $  1,500  00 

There  has  been  received  at  the  Chemical  Laboratorv  from  the  sale 
of  chemicals,  apparatus  etc.,  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1876.  the 
sum  of  $6,996  74.  The  disbursements  for  the  expenses  of  the  Labora- 
tory during  the  same  time  were  $6,066  59,  showing  an  excess  of  receipt? 
of  $930  15. 
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The  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer  with  a  full  list  of  all  the  war- 
rants paid  by  him  is  herewith  submitted.  This  list  of  warrants  has  been 
carefully  compared  with  the  books  of  the  Secretary  and  found  to  be 
correct. 

Your  committee  submit  herewith  a  list  of  all  of  the  officers,  Pro- 
fessors and  employetj  of  the  University,  showing  the  amount  of  salary 
paid  each. 

In  submitting  the  foregoing  report,  your  Committee  would  call  atten- 
tion to  the  ever  recurringfcloseness  with  which  the  funds  of  the  Univers- 
ity are  consumed.  Thi^  fields  of  labor  are  large,  and  we  presume  such 
will  always  be  the  case.  We  are  confident  that  our  funds  have  been 
wisely  expended,  and  that  as  much  has  been  accomplished  as  could  be 

expected. 

SAMUEL  S.  WALKER, 

Of  the  Finance  Committee. 


APPENDIX  B. 


PROFESSOR  PETTEE'S  REPORT  ON  THE  SCHOOL 

OF  MINES. 


To  the  President  of  the  University : 

Dear  Sir  : — In  view  of  the  approaching  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report 
and  suggestions  in  relation  to  the  School  of  Mines. 

The  amount  of  the  special  finid  provided  by  the  last  Legis- 
lature for  the  equipment  of  the  School,  exclusive  of  salaries,  was 
five  thousand  dollars.  One-third  of  this  sum  was  set  aside  at  the 
Juno  meeting  of  the  Board  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of 
Architecture  and  Design.  Tiic  remainder,  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  balance  of  less  than  seventv-five  dollars,  hai'dlv  sutficient 
to  cover  the  necessarv  incidental  outlays  of  the  current  year,  has 
been  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Professors  of  Metallur- 
gy and  Mining  Engineering.  The  statement  below  shows  in 
round  numbers  how  much  has  been  used  tor  the  diH'erent  purpo- 
ses specified. 
Cost  of  material  and  labor  in  fitting  up  metallurgical  laboratory  $425  00 

Melting  furnaces,  forge  and  settings 650  00 

Assay  furnaces,  tools,  apparatus,  and  stock 435  00 

Laboratory  crusher 50  00 

Stamp  mill,  extra  parts,  shafling  and  labor 400  00 

Stock  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead  ores 225  cx) 

Balances  and  appurtenances .^ 210  00 

Cost  of  material  and  labor  in  fitting  up  balance  room 200  00 

Mineral  collection  for  the  use  of  students,  and  set  of  glass  crys- 
tal models 35000 

Mining,  metallurgical,  and  geological  drawings  and  tracings......      50  00 

Freight  and  express  bills :     125  00 

Printing,  advertising,  and  traveling  expenses 150  00 

Total $3,260  00 
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Nothing  further  can  be  added  to  the  equipment  of  the  school, 
without  aid  from  the  Legislature  or  from  some  other  source. 

In  the  metallurgical  laboratory  as  now  equipped,  there  are 
good  facilities  for  giving  instruction  in  Assaying,  but  for  the  illus- 
tration of  more  extensive  operations  and  the  important  methods 
employed  in  actual  practice,  other  appliances  will  be  needed.  A 
reverberatory  furnace  and  a  small  blast  furnace  ought  to  be 
erected  at  an  early  day. 

The  ores  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead,  with  which  the  laboratory 
has  been  stocked,  were  obtained  in  part  from  the  Wyandotte 
Silver  Works,  and  in  part  through  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  A. 
B.  Wood,  of  Ann  Arbor,  from  Colorado.  They  are  mostly  of 
high  grade,  and  are  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  students  begin- 
ning the  subject  of  Assaying.  The  price  paid  for  them  was 
simply  their  market  value,  reference  being  had  solely  to  the 
amount  of  metal  contained,  as  shown  by  the  assays.  The  labora- 
tory now  needs  a  supply  of  ores  of  lower  grade,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  copper  rock  and  iron  ores  from  Lake  Superior  and  other 
mineral  regions.  The  chief  item  of  cost  of  such  ores  will  be  the 
transportation  from  the  mines. 

The  value  of  this  laboratory  to  the  University  is  not  to  be 
estimated  by  the  number  of  students  entered  upon  the  annual 
calendar  under  the  head  of  Mining  Engineering.  The  courses  in 
Determinative  Mineralogy,  Blow-pipe  Analysis,  and  Assaying, 
have  proved  attractive  to  students,  whose  principal  work  was  in 
other  departments,  and  there  will  undoubtedly  be  in  the  future  a 
large  number  each  year  of  special  students,  who  wish  to  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  Mineralogy,  or  Assaying,  without  being  able  to 
spend  the  time  necessary  for  a  complete  course  of  study.  It  seems 
to  be  a  good  policy  for  the  School  of  Mines  to  encourage  such 
students,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  detriment  to  the  work 
of  regular  classes. 

In  connection  with  the  laboratory  a  beginning  has  been  made 
toward  the  formation  of  a  metallurgic  and  industrial  cabinet. 
Through  Mr.  C.  R.  W^ells,  of  Bay  City,  a  collection  of  iron  ores 
and  products,  comprising  one  huuslred  specimens,  has  been  se- 
cured for  this  cabinet  from  Cincinnati,  and  Mr.  D.  T.  McDonald, 
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of  Calumet,  has  sent  a  set  of  sixteen  specimens  of  copper  and 
silver  ores  from  Lake  Superior.  Messrs.  Rhodes  &  Co.,  of 
Cleveland,  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  place  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Universitv  their  valuable  collection  of  iron  ores  and  man- 
ufactured  products,  now  on  exhibition  at  Philadelphia.  Mr.  S. 
\W,  Baird,  of  Cincinnati,  agent  of  the  Selma,  Rome  and  Dalton 
Riiilroad,  has  also  generously  oHered  to  give  to  the  University  a 
collection  of  mineral  specimens,  selected  from  the  exhibit  made 
by  that  road  at  the  Centennial  exhibition,  at  no  expense  to  us  but 
the  freight.  This  orter  has  been  accepted,  and  correspondence 
has  been  opened  with  other  exhibitors,  with  good  prospects  of 
receiving  other  contributions  similar  in  kind.  A  set  of  forty-two 
samples,  to  illustrate  the  method  of  separating  the  metallic  copper 
from  the  enclosing  rock,  was  collected  by  myself  at  the  Atlantic 
Mill,  near  Houghton,  last  June,  and  will  be  ready  for  exhibition 
as  soon  as  the  proper  bottles  for  it  are  received.  For  this  collec- 
tion the  thanks  of  the  school  are  really  due  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Evans, 
superintendent  of  the  mill,  who  freely  granted  me  every  desired 
facility,  and  spent  himself  the  greater  part  of  one  day  in  the  work 
of  collecting.  From  Mr.  A.  J.  Corey,  Superintendent  of  the 
Qiiincy  Mine,  I  also  obtained  a  diamond  drill  core,  illustrating 
the  character  of  the  country  rock. 

The  mineral  collection  purchased  tor  the  use  of  the  students, 
comprises  between  675  and  700  specimens.  It  is  at  present  kept 
in  drawers  in  the  room  adjoining  the  geological  lecture  room, 
where  it  is  easy  of  access  whenever  wanted.  A  few  of  the  glass 
crvstal  models  imported  from  Germany  a  year  ago,  were  injured 
in  transportation.  It  will  be  desirable  to  replace  these  with  new 
ones,  and  to  purchase  about  fifty  models  in  addition  to  what  we 
now  have.  The  number  of  wooden  models  can  also  be  increased 
to  advantage. 

For  the  illustration  of  lectures  to  be  given  in  Geology,  Min- 
ing, and  Metallurgy,  wall  diagrams  in  considerable  quantity  will 
have  to  be  provided.  The  most  satisfactory  way  of  supplying 
our  needs  in  tiiis  direction  will  be  by  employing  a  competent 
draughtsman  upon  the  work  for  two  or  three  months,  or  longer 
if  necessary.     Models  of  furnaces  and  of  such  mining  machinerj' 
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as  cannot  be  sufficiently  well  illustrated  by  diagrams  will  also  be 
needed. 

The  model  of  the  stamp  mill  of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla 
Mining  Co.,  presented  by  the  Compap.v,  will  be  of.  great  use  to 
us.     The  grift  is  as  timelv  as  it  is  munificent. 

The  general  library,  as  is  well  known,  is  poor  in  the  litera- 
ture of  mining  and  metallurgy  ;  and  the  small  annual  allowance 
fro4Ti  the  library  fund  is  insufficient  to  supply  the  deficiencies. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  next  legislature  will  appropriate  a  generous 
sum,  to  be  available  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

The  distance  of  the  University  from  the  mining  regions  of 
the  country  is  so  great  tliat  it  will  not  be  practicable  to  arrange 
for  very  frequent  excursions  to  places  where  works  of  the  kind 
•described  in  the  text-books  and  lectures  arc  to  be  seen  in  actual 
operation.  In  place  of  such  excursions,  which  might  be  made 
extremely  profitable  to  the  students,  it  is  recommended  that 
portions  of  the  long  vacation  be  regularly  devoted  to  field  instruc- 
tion. Summer  schools  could  be  established  at  such  places  as 
Marquette,  Ishpeming,  or  Houghton — at  different  places  in  differ- 
ent years — where  the  students,  under  the  guidance  of  the  professor 
or  other  instructor,  could  acquire  an  insight  into  the  methods  of 
actual  practice.  A  portion  of  t\\v  time  could  be  .spent  in  visit- 
ing the  mines,  mills,  and  furnaces  of  the  neighborhood,  and 
the  remainder  in  arranging:  iiotes,  collecting  specimens,  and 
preparing  a  detailed  report  upon  the  work  of  the  season.  The 
chief  objection  to  such  a  scheme  will  doubtless  be  the  expense, 
and  the  objection  is  in  truth  a  serious  one.  Still,  in  consideration 
of  the  positive  advantages  to  be  gained,  it  seems  worth  while 
to  make  the  suggestion  at  this  time,  in  the  hope  that  some  means 
may  be  devised  for  carrying  it  into  efiect. 

No  large  sum  would  be  required  for  the  general  expense  of 
such  a  school.  It  is  the  increased  personal  outlay,  both  in  the  case 
of  student  and  of  instructors,  for  which  provision  would  have  to  be 
made.  If  there  were  a  permanent  fund,  created  by  voluntary 
subscription,  or  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  the  income  of  which 
could  be  used,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  for 
paying  a  portion  of  the  extra  expenses  incurred  by  meritorious 
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fetii dents,   the  remaining   difficulties   could   he   easily  overcome. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  considerable  discussion, 
both  in  public  and  private,  among  the  leading  civil  and  mining 
engineers  of  the  country,  upon  the  subject  of  teclinical  education. 
The  discussio)!  has  not  yet  led  to  the  adoption  of  any  definite 
plan  of  action,  but  there  is  one  point  upon  which  there  has  been 
great  unanimity  of  opinion  ;  and  that  is,  the  undesirability  of 
conferring  upon  young  men,  at  the  time  of  their  graduation,  the 
degrees  of  Civil  Engineer  and  of  Mining  Engineer.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  opinion  are  not  difficult  to  understand ;  but  whether 
it  would  be  a  wise  policy  foi  this  University  to  make  any  change 
in  the  style  of  degree,  which  it  confers,  is  a  question  of  a  com- 
plicated character,  but  it  is  a  question  liable  to  be  called  up  for 
discussion  at  an  early  day. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  H.  PETTEE, 

October  14,  1876.  Professor  of  Mining  Engineering. 
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The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  descriptive  key  to  the 
chart,  which  presents  a  tabular  view  of  the  educational  system  of 
Michigan,  and  which  was  exhibited  at  Philadelphia.  This  key 
was  prepared  by  Professor  Frieze : 

The  State  of  Michigan  has,  by  constitutional  provisions,  by 
legislative  enactments,  and  by  municipal  ordinances  subsidiary 
thereto,  established  and  carried  into  successful  operation,  a  sys- 
tem OF  FREE  EDUCATION,  embracing : 

First,  all  grades  of  general  education  from  the  primaiy 
school  to  the  highest  university  courses  of  study  in  literature,  sci- 
ence, and  the  arts ;  and 

Second,  all  branches  of  technical  and  professional  edu- 
cation, with  the  exception  of  military  science  and  of  theology. 

The  accompanying  chart  is  intended  to  present  to  the  eye  in 
a  tabular  view  the  various  courses  of  study  in  general  education^ 
in  all  their  grades  and  connections,  as  organized  in  the  several 
divisions,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest ;  and,  also,  the  courses 
of  technical  and  professional  studies  established  in  the  special 
schools. 

/.      General  Education, 

Under  this  head  are  placed,  First,  the  Primary  or  Rudiment- 
ary schools ;  Second,  the  Grammar  or  Intermediate  schools ; 
Third,  the  High  schools ;  and,  Fourth,  the  Collegiate,  Academic, 
or  non-professional  department  of  the  University. 

Each  of  these  divisions,  it  will  be  perceived,  embraces  a 
course  of  four  years  of  study  ;  and  thus  the  entire  course  of  ele- 
mentary and  liberal  education  covers  a  period  of  sixteen  years. 

The  conditions  of  promotion  from  one  grade  to  another 
become  more  uniform,  and  also  more  exacting  and  severe,  from 
year  to  year,  in  consequence,  first,  of  the  frequent  interchange  of 
views  amongst  the  teaching  corps,  especially  at  their  annual  con- 
ventions, at  their  occasional  institutes,  and  through  their  State 
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magazine;  secondly,  of  the  influence  of  the  State  superintend- 
ency,  and  the  annual  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  educa- 
tion ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  close  connection  existing  between  the 
leading  high  schools  and  the  University,  which  reacts  upon  the 
schools,  by  promoting  a  more  uniform,  and  constantly  stimulating 
to  a  higher,  standard  of  scholarship. 

In  explanation  of  the  last  statement,  it  should  be  remarked, 
that  a  system  of  visiting  and  inspection  has  been  established,  by 
which  committees  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University,  by  request  of 
the  school  boards,  annually  visit  and  examine  those  high  schools 
which  have  organized  courses  preparatory  to  the  University  ;  and 
by  which,  when  such  schools  are  reported  favorably  to  the  Fac- 
ulty, their  graduates  are  admitted  to  the  University  on  presenta- 
tion of  the  High  School  diploma,  and  without  further  examina- 
tion. 

As  a  necessary  result  of  this  correlation,  the  High  Schools 
have  organized  their  .  preparatory  departments  with  parallel 
courses  of  study,  each  course  affording  the  preparation  necessary 
for  admission  to  the  corresponding  course  in  the  academic  depart- 
ment of  the  University. 

The  efl^ect  of  this  system  has  been  to  bring  the  schools  into  a 
close  and  vital  connection  with  the  University,  and  to  quicken 
and  energize  the  educational  work  in  all  its  grades,  from  the  low- 
est to  the  high. 

The  parallel  courses  of  studies  above  referred  to  are.  First, 
the  Classical ;  Second,  the  Latin-Scientific ;  and,  Third,  the  Sci- 
entific. These  are  pursued  in  the  High  Schools  for  the  period  of 
four  years,  and  continued  in  the  University  to  the  period  of  gi*ad- 
uation  with  the  first  degree. 

The  academic  department  of  the  University  also  aflbrds  the 
opportunity  to  post-graduates,  of  study  and  examination  for  the 
degrees  of  Master  of  Science,  Master  of  Philosophy,  Master  of 
Arts,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

//.     Special  Education, 

The  schools  for  technical  and  professional  education,  witli 
the  exception  of  the  Normal  and  Agricultural  Schools,  are  organ- 
ically connected  with  the  University  ;  forming,  with  the  non-pro- 
fessional department,  one  institution  under  the  control  of  the  State 
board  of  regents. 

These  special  schools  are  : 

First,  The  Polytechnic  School,  embracing  a  course  of  civil 
engineerings  a  school  of  mines^  a  school  of  architecture, 
courses  of  special  and  advanced  studies  in  science ^  and  a  school 
of  pharmacy. 

Second,  A  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Third,  A  Department  of  Law. 

Fourth,  A  Homoeopathic  Medical  College. 
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Fifth.  A  School  of  Dental  Surgery. 

The  State  Normal  School  and  the  State  Agricultural  College 
are  organized  independently  of  the  University  and  of  each  other, 
^nd  are  under  the  control  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

An  inspection  of  the  chart  will  show  that  in  all  the  technical 
and  professional  schools  ample  provision  is  made  for  all  the 
courses  of  study  appropriate  to  such  institutions. 

It  will  be  perceived  by  this  brief  outline,  that  the  free  educa- 
tional system  of  Michigan  embraces  very  nearly  all  that  can  prop- 
erly be  included  in  the  public  education  of  a  republican  State. 
Theology  is  necessarily  excluded.  Military  education  has  hith- 
erto been  omitted. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  observed  that  this  system  is  in 
active  and  complete  operation,  from  the  elementary  schools  and 
the  high  schools,  to  the  culmination  of  the  whole  in  the  highest 
studies  of  the  Universitv. 
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PRESIDENT'S  ANNUAL   REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  ike  Board  of  Regents :  • 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  report  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1877. 

The  following  changes  have  taken  place  in  our  Faculties : 
In  March,  1877,  Silas  H.  Douglas,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  Metallurgy  and  Chemical  Technology  and  Director  of  the 
Chemical  Laboratory,  was  dismissed.  In  June,  1877,  Raymond 
C.  Davis  was  appointed  Librarian  to  succeed  Rev.  Andrew  Ten 
Brook,  M.  A.,  on  tlie  first  of  October.  Owing  to  the  failure  of 
appropriations  for  the  School  of  Mines  (including  the  School  of 
Architecture),  W.  L  13.  Jenney,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Architecture 
and  Design,  asked  and  received  leave  of  absence  for  two  years, 
and  VV.  H.  Pettee,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Mining  Engineering, 
resigned  his  chair.  Prof.  Pettee  was  then  appointed  Professor  01 
Geology,  in  charge  of  Mining  Engineering.  John  W.  Langley, 
S.  B.,  M.  D.,  who  had  filled  the  chair  of  General  Chemistry  and 
Physics,  was  made  Professor  of  General  Cjiemistry,  in  charge  of 
Metallurgy.  Charles  K.  Wead,  M.  A.,  was  elected  Acting  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics.  The  resignation  of  Mark  W.  Harrington,  M. 
A.,  Assistant  Professor  in  charge  of  Zoology  and  Botany,  was 
accepted.  The  title  of  Joseph  B.  Steere,  Ph.  D.,  was  changed  so 
as  to  read.  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Paleontology. 
Volney  M.  Spalding,  M.  A„  was  elected  for  another  year  Instruc- 
tor in  Zoology  and  Botany.  Otis  C.  Johnson,  M.  A.,  Assistant 
in  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  was  appointed  also  Purchasing 
Agent  for  the  Laboratory.  Owing  to  the  pecuniary  necessity  of 
reducing  for  the  present  the  number  of  our  teachers,  leave  of 
absence  for  an  indefinite  period  was  gi-anted  to  Alfred  Henne- 
quin,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  French  and  German,  to  Charles  N. 
Jones,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  and  to  Abram  V.  E. 
Young,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  C,  Assistant  in  Chemistry  and  Physics.     The 
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Executive  Committee,  under  instnietions  given  them  at  the  June 
meeting,  have  appointed  Miss  Louisa  M.  Reed.  M.  S.,  Assistant 
in  the  Microscopical  Laboratory,  D.  J.  Higley,  B.  A.,  Assistant 
in  the  Museum,  Henry  B.  Parsons,  Ph.  C,  and  Henry  Stecher, 
Assistants  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  and  William  H.  Dorrance, 
Demonstrator  in  the  Dental  College.  Charles  H.  Stowell,  M.  D., 
was  appointed  in  June  Instructor  in  the  Physiological  Laboratory. 

In  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  John  G.  Gilchrist,  M. 
D.,  was  appointed  Lecturer  on  Surgical  Therapeucics  for  the 
coming  year,  and  W.  J.  Hawkes,  M.  D.,  was  elected  Professor  of 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  place  of  J.  C.  Morgan,  M.  D. 

The  number  actually  engaged  in  instruction  last  year  was 
fifty-one.  Two  Assistant  Professors  were  absent  by  permission, 
pursuing  studies  in  Europe. 

The  attendance  of  students  was  as  follows : 

Department  of  Literature^  Science^  and  The  Arts. 

Resident  Graduates 14 

Seniors 64 

Juniors 73 

Sophomores 71 

Freshmen 132 

In  Select  Studies 15 

Total 369 

^School  of  Pharmacy, 

Second  Year 39 

First  Year ic 

—    64 

Department  of  Law, 

Seniors 124 

Juniors 185 

309 

Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 

STUDENTS—Total 285 

Homoeopathic  Medical  College. 

Students— Total 51 

Dental  College, 
Students— Total ! 33 

iiii 
Deduct  name  twice  mentioned x 

Total  in  the  University mo 
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A  few  more  than  half  of  the  total  number,  to  be  exxict,  52  per 
cent,  were  Michigan  students.  In  the  year  previous,  exactly  one- 
half  were  from  our  State.  The  proportion  of  Michigan  students 
to  the  whole  number  is  slowly  increasing  from  year  to  year.  Still 
the  attendance  from  other  States  is  gratifying.  Last  year  Illinois 
sent  us  103,  Ohio  72,  New  York  71,  Pennsylvania  41,  Indiana 
37,  Wisconsin  30,  Minnesota  27,  Iowa  17,  Missouri  16,  Kansas 
13,  California  13.  As  usual,  we  had  representatives  from  all  the 
New  England  States.  We  had  one  student  from  Russia,  one 
Armenian  from  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  one  Japanese. 

The  number  of  women  in  attendance  was  97,  as  follows  : 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  36 ;  Homoeopathic  Medi- 
cal College,  9 ;  Law  Department,  2  ;  School  of  Pharmacy,  2  ; 
Department  of  Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts,  48.  These  hist 
were  distributed  thus:  Resident  Graduate,  i,  Seniors,  12,  Jun- 
iors, 8,  Sophomores,  9,  Freshmen,  15,  Select  Courses,  3.  The 
proportion  of  women  to  men  scarcely  changes  from  year  to  year. 
The  women  form  a  little  less  than  nine  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  of  students.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  see  how  readily  the 
more  gifted  young  women,  who  have  graduated  here,  especially 
those  who  have  taken  the  classical  course,  have  secured  conspic- 
uous positions  as  teachers  in  High  Schools,  Seminaries  of 
advanced  grade,  and  Colleges  for  women.  In  those  positions 
they  are  justifying  the  wisdom  of  the  Regents,  who  opened  to 
them  the  opportunities  for  a  thorough  collegiate  training  in  this 
institution,  and  are  doing  their  full  part  in  winning  a  reputation 
for  the  University.  Since  we  are  pledged  to  the  co-education  of 
the  sexes,  it  is  with  special  interest  that  we  see  one  afler  another 
of  the  higher  schools  of  Europe  admitting  women  to  courses  of 
study  and  to  degrees,  and  that  we  see  women,  there  as  here,  win- 
ning their  fair  share  of  the  honors  awarded  to  brilliant  scholar- 
ship. 

Degrees  were  conferred  during  the  post  year  as  follows : 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist 28 

Civil  Engineer 5 

Bachelor  of  Science 11 

Bachelor  of  Philosophy 19 
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Bachelor  of  Arts 39 

Master  of  Science  (in  course) i 

Master  of  Science  (on  examination) i 

Master  of  Philosophy  (in  course) 3 

Master  of  Philosophy  (on  examination) i 

Master  of  Arts  (in  course) 22 

Master  of  Arts  (on  examination) 2 

Doctor  of  Medicine(Dept  of  Medicine  and  Surgery) 84 

Bachelor  of  Laws 122 

Doctor  of  Medicine  (Homoeopathic  College).. 13 

Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery , 10 

Total 362 

Henceforth  no  second  degrees  in  course  are  to  be  given.  We 
may  therefore  reasonably  expect  that  the  number  of  applicants  for 
the  degrees  on  examination  will  increase.  We  desire  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  examinations  for  the  second  degrees  are  by  no 
means  a  mere  form.  We  make  them  rigorous  and  searching. 
We  intend  that  the  degrees  shall  have  a  real  signiRcance.  It  is  a 
question  worthy  of  consideration  whether  candidates  for  the  first 
degree  might  not  well  be  subject'^d  to  some  special  examination 
in  addition  to  the  term  examinations,  which  they  now  receive. 
Such  an  examination,  if  held,  should  probably  not  be  technical 
and  directed  to  minute  details,  but  should  rather  call  for  a  broad 
and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  course  pursued  or  of  the  last 
two  years  of  it. 

We  received  last  year  55  students  on  diploma  from  the  follow- 
ing High  Scliools,  from  Ann  Arbor,  29 ;  from  Battle  Creek,  1  ; 
from  Coldwatcr,  4  ;  from  Detroit,  i  ;  from  Fenton,  2  ;  from  Flint 
1  ;  from  Grand  Rapids,  4  ;  from  Jackson,  4  ;  from  Niles,  4  ;  from 
Pontiac,  4  ;  from  Ypsilanti,  i.  This  system  of  receiving  students 
from  approved  schools  continues  to  justify  itself  We  take  some 
students,  it  is  true,  who  ought  not  to  have  been  sent  to  us,  and 
who  prove  incompetent  to  go  on  with  the  class.  But  we  always 
take  some  such  on  examination.  And  if  in  any  case  a  Superin- 
tendent has  been  lax  in  scrutinizing  the  attainments  of  a  pupil, 
whom  he  has  recommended  to  us,  the  dropping  of  the  pupil  from 
our  class  with  a  kind  and  frank  statement  of  the  facts  to  the 
Superintendent  has  always  proved  a  sufficient  incentive  to  him  to 
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greater  caution  the  next  year.  I  cannot  repeat  with  too  much 
emphasis  my  testimony  to  the  Hdelity  and  earnestness  of  the 
Superintendents  and  teachers  of  our  principal  High  Schools  in 
directing  the  preparatory  work  for  the  University.  I  am  gratified 
to  say  also  that  the  work  shows  a  steady  and  rapid  increase  in  its 
thoroughness  and  range,  and  that  the  schools  are  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  the  pride  which  is  felt  in  them.  Whatever  success 
the  University  is  achieving  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  schools,  which  give  their  pupils  so  good  a  foundation 
for  their  studies  here.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  unwise' and  false 
ideas  of  economy  will  lead  to  the  weakening  of  the  High  Schools 
of  Michigan. 

The  custom  of  receiving  students  without  examination  from 
approved  schools  is  rapidly  extending.  Not  only  has  it  been 
adopted  in  some  of  the  State  Universities  of  the  west,  but  some 
of  the  eastern  colleges  are  receiving  students  without  examina- 
tion from  academies  of  established  reputation.  I  think  their 
example  will  be  imitated  by  other  colleges. 

The  Act  passed  in  1873,  establishing  a  School  of  Mines  here 
(including  also  a  School  of  Architecture)  made  provision  for  its 
support  for  only  two  years.  The  Regents  organized  the  School 
so  that  it  began  the  work  in  Mining  Engineering  in  the  autumn 
of  1875.  The  instruction  in  Architecture  was  delayed  until  the 
autunin  of  1876.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars  appropriated  for  apparatus  has  been  expended,  two-thirds 
of  the  amount  on  the  apparatus  for  the  mining  work,  and  one- 
third  on  the  apparatus  for  the  Architectural  School.  Competent 
professors  have  been  secured,  and  students  have  been  attracted  in 
good  numbers  from  various  parts  of  the  Union.  We  had  every 
reason  to  expect  a  satisfactory  career  for  the  Schools.  To  our 
g^eat  regret  the  Legislature  failed  to  continue  the  appropriations 
for  their  support*  We  could  spare  nothing  from  our  general 
fund  to  carry  them  on.  It  was  a  grave  question  whether  we 
should  not  drop  them  altogether,  in  spite  of  the  great  disappoint- 
ment to  the  students,  who  had  been  drawn  hither  by  the  assur- 
ance that  we  could  give  them  full  courses  of  instruction  in  Mining 
and  Architecture.      But  Prof.  Langley  having  kindly  offered  to 
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give  for  the  present  the  instruction  in  Metallurg>'  in  addition  to 
his  regular  duties,  and  Prof.  Pettee  having  also  oBered  to  teach 
Mining  Engineering  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  Professor  of 
Geology,  (both  of  them  without  any  compensation  for  the  extra 
work),  we  are  able  to  continue  to  care  for  the  students  in  Mining. 
But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  instruction  in  Architecture  must  be 
suspended  until  from  some  source  we  can  receive  more  funds. 
The  class  in  Architecture  were  pursuing  their  study  with  great 
enthusiasm  and  with  excellent  promise.  Surely  in  the  downfall 
of  badly  planned  and  ill-constructed  buildings,  causing  not  only 
destruction  of  property  but  also  of  life,  we  are  receiving  eloquent 
appeals  for  the  thorough  training  of  architects.  We  do  not  need 
to  leave  our  own  grounds  to  be  reminded  of  the  advantages  which 
might  accrue  to  us  fi'om  the  employment  of  architects  of  chaste 
and  cultivated  taste. 

The  School  of  Mines  was  not  established  at  our  solicitation, 
but  on  the  suggestion  of  intelligent  legislators  from  the  Upper 
Peninsula.  It  was  they  also,  who  decided  that  this  was  the  proper 
place  for  it.  We  were  gratitied  at  their  decision,  and  have  gladly 
and  in  good  faith  labored  to  make  the  school  meet  their  expecta- 
tions as  far  as  was  possible  in  this  brief  period.  It  is  therefore 
with  peculiar  regret  that  we  learn  that  the  failure  to  renew  our 
appropriations  for  the  school  was  due  in  part  at  least  to  an 
attempt  of  members  of  the  Legislature  from  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula to  transfer  the  school  from  Ann  Arbor  to  some  point  in  the 
mining  districts.  The  bill,  which  was  introduced  to  effect  the 
removal,  proposed  however  to  leave  the  school  in  the  control  of 
the  Regents  and  so  a  part  of  the  University. 

I  think  I  appreciate  the  force  of  the  arguments  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  school  in  the  mining  regions.  I  would  not 
undervalue  them.  It  is  unquestionably  advantageous,  nay,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  students  should  spend  some  time 
with  their  instructors  at  the  mines.  But  conceding  this,  it  seems 
to  me  by  no  means  proved  that  the  school  should  be  altogether 
removed  from  the  University.  The  results  desired  can  be  as  suc- 
cessfully and  far  more  economically  secured  by  leaving  the  main 
part  of  the  class-room  work  to  be  done  at  the  University  and  by 
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establishing  a  summer  school  for  the  students  near  the  mines.  If 
a  separate  school  is  established,  a  large  part  of  the  expense 
already  mcurred  must  be  duplicated.  Furnaces,  models,  crushers, 
and  other  apparatus  like  that  already  procured  at  an  expense  of 
nearly  four  thousand  dollars  must  be  obtained.  Such  collections 
as  we  possess  for  illustrating  the  general  scientific  teaching,  which 
is  a  part  of  the  thorough  education  of  a  Mining  Engineer,  could 
be  gathered  only  at  great  cost  and  trouble  and  after  a  long  time. 
A  laboratory  for  chemical  and  metallurgical  and  assaying  work 
would  be  a  necessity  and  must  involve  a  large  outlay.  But  per- 
haps the  inereased  cost  of  instruction  would  be  a  more  serious 
matter  still.  To  give  the  needed  teaching  in  mathematics,  the 
languages,  and  the  sciences,  would  require  a  considerable  corps 
of  professors  and  assistants  in  a  separate  school.  At  the  Uni- 
versity all  that  part  of  the  instruction  of  the  students  is  done 
without  the  cost  of  an  additional  penny  to  the  State.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  all  this  teaching,  which  is  not  purely  techni- 
cal, can  be  done  quite  as  well  here  as  In  the  Upper  Peninsula. 
Add  to  this  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  library  and  the 
general  advantages  of  culture  aflbrded  by  life*  at  the  University, 
and  it  seems  clear  that  the  school  should  be  retained  here.  But 
must  the  students  forego  the  opportunity  to  obsei've  actual  work 
at  the  mines?  By  no  means.  They  should  be  required,  and  if 
necessary,  be  aided  to  spend  some  time  there  during  each  of  the 
two  last  years  of  their  course.  Appended  to  my  last  report  was 
a  somewhat  detailed  sketch  by  Prof.  Pettee  of  a  plan  for  sucli  a 
summer  school.  It  is  estimated  that  two  thousand  dollars  a  year 
will  suffice  to  meet  its  expenses.  The  students  could  spend  a 
part  of  their  time  at  the  iror^  mines,  and  a  part  at  the  copper 
mines,  and  could  reap  all  the  substantial  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  a  permanent  school  in  the  mining  districts  and  also  the 
benefits  of  life  at  the  University,  and  their  instruction  would  cost 
the  State  less  by  many  thousands  of  dollars  annually  than  it 
would«  if  the  school  should  be  transferred  from  Ann  Arbor  to 
any  point  in  the  Upper  Peninsula. 

While  I  deem  it  an  advantage  to  the  Universfty  to  have  the 
school  here,  I   would  not   say   a   word   to  keep   it  here,  if  I 
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dic! not  think  it  best  for  the  State  that  it  should  not  be  removed. 
And  although  we  shall  try  even  at  gfreat  inconvenience  to  carry 
it  on  for  the  present,  yet  the  arrangement  now  made  cannot  easi- 
ly be  continued  for  a  long  time.  If  the  next  Legislature,  speak- 
ing for  the  State,  do  not  wish  us  to  take  charge  of  this  work, 
nay,  if  the  citizens  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  after  careful  reflection 
wish  us  to  drop  it,  I  strongly  recommend  that  we  abandon  our 
effort  to  carry  it  on.  Yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  considera- 
tions here  presented  will  ultimately  lead  the  State  to  the  convic- 
tion that  if  a  vSchool  of  Mines  is  to  be  maintained  at  all,  the  plan 
whicl^  has  here  been  commended  is  the  wisest  one  to  be  pursued. 

The  history  of  the  legislation  on  the  School  of  Mines  must 
impress  all,  who  bestow  any  careful  thought  on  the  subject,  with 
the  desirableness  of  having  legislative  action,  which  aflects  the 
University,  shaped  so  far  as  possible  with  relation  to  some  fixed 
and  definite  plan  of  development  of  the  institution.  To  estab- 
lish a  school,  and  just  as  it  is  fairly  organized  to  destroy  it,  not 
only  disappoints  and  incommodes  the  teachers  and  students  in 
that  school,  it  must  make  it  difiicult  to  secure  accomplished  pro- 
fessors and  earnest  students  for  other  schools  in  the  University, 
since,  rightly  or  wrongly,  they  infer  that  there  is  instability  in 
the  whole  institution.  Of  course  one  legislature  cannot  control 
the  action  of  its  successors.  But  reflection  upon  the  evil  results 
of  a  vacillating  policy  towards  the  University  must  impress  all 
wise  legislators  with  the  importance  of  avoiding  hasty  and  fre- 
quent changes  in  its  organization  and  work. 

The  Sehool  of  Pharmacy,  which  has  heretofore  been  treated 
in  our  Calendar  as  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Literatnre,  Sci- 
ence and  the  Arts,  was,  at  the  request  of  the  ofticers  of  instruction 
in  the  School,  in  December,  1876,  recognized  by  you  as  a  sepa- 
rate organization.  It  had  long  been  so  in  fact.  Its  students  are 
to  a  very  small  extent,  instructed  with  the  classes  in  the  Literary 
Department,  and  they  have  never  been  governed  or  directed  by 
the  Faculty  of  that  Department.  Their  course  is  purely  techni- 
cal. They  will  henceforth  feel  an  increased  pride  in  their  School, 
and  will  cheerfully  co-operate  with  the  Faculty  in  raising  its 
grade  of  work.     The  elevation  of  the  standard  of  admission  will 
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apparently  become  a  necessity,  if  for  no  other  reason,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  classes  from  becoming  too  large  for  our  accommoda- 
tions. The  growth  of  the  School  has  been  natural  and  steady,  its 
courses  of  study  have  been  made  broader  and  more  thorough  and 
exacting  from  year  to  year,  and  its  graduates  are  doing  credit  to 
the  training  they  have  received. 

The  Law  School  goes  steadily  on  in  its  prosperous  course 
with  scarcely  any  fluctuation  in  its  numbers.  Its  Faculty  have 
made  so  few  demands  on  the  Board  for  help,  that  possibly  there 
is  danger  that  we  fail  to  inquire  with  sufficient  care  whether  its 
resources  should  not  at  the  earliest  practicable  day,  be  somewhat 
enlarged.  While  pains  have  been  taken  to  raise  the  requirements 
for  admission  and  for  graduation  in  the  Literary  and  Medical  De- 
partments, and  to  lengthen  the  term  of  study  in  the  Medical 
Schools,  the  whole  scheme  of  labor  in  the  Law  School  has 
remained  unchanged.  It  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
something  may  not  be  done  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
School.  I  think  it  would  be  gratifying  to  the  Faculty  and  condu- 
cive to  the  best  interests  of  the  School,  if  another  Professor  could 
be  appointed,  and  if  more  of  what  we  may  term  class-room  work, 
drilling,  quizzing,  could  thus  be  secured.  It  is  also  my  own 
conviction  that  there  should  be  some  test  of  admission  to  the 
School,  or  at  any  rate  of  admission  to  the  senior  class.  The  sub- 
ject of  legal  education  and  especially  of  the  best  methods  of  train- 
ing men  in  law  schools  for  the  legal  profession,  is  receiving  large 
attention  just  now  throughout  the  country,  and  we  must  spare  no 
pains  to  retain  for  our  School  the  high  reputation  it  has  always 
enjoyed. 

The  Dental  School  has  had  a  year  of  satisfactory  work.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  commended  itself  to  the  Dental 
Profession  in  the  west,  and  now  that  the  action  of  the  Legislature 
has  removed  all  doubts  of  its  continuance,  we  may  expect  an 
increased  attendance.  It  is  now  provided  with  its  own  building, 
and  the  inconveniences  under  which  it  and  the  Homoeopathic  Col- 
lege suffered  from  being  crowded  into  the  same  edifice  with  inade- 
quate room,  will  henceforth  be  avoided. 

The  Department  of  Medicine  and   Surgery,  in  spite  of  bitter 
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attacks  upon  it  on  account  of  the  establishment  of  the  Hofncso- 
pathic  Medical  College  here,  and  in  spite  of  the  predictions,  which 
its  enemies  have  indulged  in,  of  its  approaching  decline,  persists 
in  continuing  a  vigorous  existence.  Indeed,  it  is  taking  a  bold 
step  forward.  With  a  view  to  insuring  larger  attainments  in  its 
graduates,  it  now  extends  its  annual  course  from  six  months  to 
nine  months,  and  so  grades  the  work  as  to  secure  an  orderly  and 
systematic  education.  Only  two  other  Schools  in  the  country^ 
those  at  Harvard  College  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
have  attempted  this  marked  improvement  in  medical  education. 
But  all  over  the  land  there  is  among  the  more  intelligent  members  of 
the  medical  profession  a  profound  conviction  that  an  elevation  of 
the  standard  of  medical  education  is  in  the  highest  degree  neces- 
sary. Yet  since  a  large  proportion  of  the  schools  graduate  stu- 
dents after  two  courses  of  six  months  each,  or  even  of  four  months 
each,  while  we  ask  an  attendance  on  two  courses  of  nine  months, 
and  by  rigid  examinations  make  stringent  demands  on  the  candi- 
date for  graduation,  we  were  prepared  to  expect,  at  first,  a  con- 
siderable decline  in  the  attendance.  But  as  the  school  at  Harvard 
after  an  experiment  of  three  or  four  years  has  fully  regained  its 
old  numbers,  so  we  hoped  that  after  a  brief  period  we  should 
enroll  as  many  on  our  books  as  we  had  been  accustomed  to  see 
for  the  years  past.  But  whether  we  did  or  not,  we  resolved  to 
adhere  so  long  as  the  resources  of  the  University  would  permit,  to 
the  policy  of  giving  the  highest  grade  of  medical  education  which 
is  provided  in  the  best  schools  of  the  land.  That  we  deemed  the 
only  course  worthy  of  a  University.  We  believed  that  if  a  few  of 
the  leading  schools  would  courageously  persist  in  this  policy,  they 
would  not  only  attract  the  choicest  and  most  aspiring  students, 
but  they  would  soon  lift  many  of  the  otlier  schools  to  a  higher 
plane,  and  so  compel  the  much  needed  elevation  of  the  training  of 
the  medical  profession. 

But  to  our  great  gratification  we  find,  as  our  new  year  opens, 
that  our  expectation  of  a  decline  in  attendance  is  disappointed. 
The  classes  bid  fair  to  exceed  in  size  those  of  last  year.  And  it 
is  a  cause  of  especial  encouragement  that  students,  who  have 
come  from  distant  States,  as  well  as  some  who  have  come  from 
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our own  State,  assure  us  that  they  have  been  attracted  kither  by 
the  extension  of  our  term.  They  desire  the  largest  and  best 
training  they  can  secure.  They  do  not  ask,  what  is  the  shortest 
time,  in  which  we  can  obtain  a  diploma  ?  They  seek  rather  the 
fullest  preparation  for  their  professional  work.  That  is  the  class 
of  students  we  have  hoped  to  secure. 

The  Homceopathic  Medical  College  had  fully  twice  as  many 
students  last  year  as  in  the  preceding  year,  and  the  number  this 
year  promises  to  be  at  least  half  larger  than  it  was  last  year. 
A  growth  so  rapid  ought  to  be  satisfactory  to  its  friends.  Now 
that  it  may  be  said  to  have  passed  its  experimental  stage  and  that 
its  existence  is  assured,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  Homcs- 
opathic  branch  of  the  medical  profession  will  lend  it  a  cordial 
support.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  course  in  this  school 
IS  also  lengthened  from  six  months  to  nine  months.  The  remarks 
made  above  concerning  the  importance  of  the  extended  course  in 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  are,  of  course,  equally 
applicable  to  the  Homoeopathic  practitioners  and  schools.  This 
is  die  only  Homoeopathic  School  which  has  courses  of  nine  months, 
and  it  must  attract  the  students,  who  desire  a  thorough  training. 

Legislative  action  has  brought  some  very  valuable  addition 
to  our  resources  for  furnishing  medical  education  by  aiding  in  the 
support  of  the  hospital  and  by  establishing  a  Physiological  Labo- 
ratory. Our  funds  have  heretofore  enabled  us  to  keep  the  Hos- 
pital open  only  a  part  of  the  year,  and  have  not  sufficed  to  care 
for  it  as  we  could  have  wished.  But  the  appropriation  made  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  will  enable  us  to  provide  for 
patients  through  the  whole  year  and  insure  them  every  needed 
comfort.  During  the  last  year  a  large  number  of  important  ope- 
ration in  surgery  and  on  the  eye  and  the  ear  have  been  success- 
fully, and  of  course  gratuitously  performed,  and  so  the  Hospital 
has  been  a  great  public  benefit  to  the  State,  which  supports  it. 
But  it  will  now  be  able  to  multiply  its  blessings,  while  it  also 
becomes  a  more  valuable  adjunct  to  the  Medical  Schools.  A 
portion  of  the  Hospital  is  to  be  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Hom- 
ceopathic College  and  of  the  patients  who  prefer  to  be  treated  by 
Professors  of  that  school. 
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The  Physiological  and  Histological  Laboratory  we  also  expect 
to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  medical  students,  who  may 
avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.  By  experiments  upon  the 
lower  animals  and  by  the  use  of  the  microscope  and  other  instru- 
ments of  observation,  the  minute  and  scientific  study  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  tissues  and  of  the  various  parts  of  the  human  organism 
both  in  the  diseased  and  in  the  healthy  state  is  pursued  with  the 
most  helpful  results. 

We  ma}'  therefore  confidently  affirm  that  our  provisions  for 
instruction  in  medicine  are  not  only  materially  ampler  and  better 
than  they  have  ever  before  been,  but  that  we  may  reasonably  expect 
them  to  draw  to  our  halls  those  earnest  men  and  women,  who  are 
not  content  to  receive  the  minimumof  knowledge  with  which  they 
can  be  allowed  to  practice  medicine,  but  who  aspire  to  that  com- 
plete and  generous  training,  which  shall  prepare  them  to  adorn 
their  profession  and  bless  their  generation.  Even  if  tlie  number 
of  such  should  not  prove  as  great  as  the  number  of  those,  who 
wish  for  a  mere  smattering  of  medical  learning,  and  who  are  will- 
ing to  play  the  part  of  ignoramuses  or  charlatans,  it  is  very  clear 
that  we  should  not  mourn  over  the  loss  of  the  latter  class  from  our 
lecture-rooms,  but  should  use  every  worthy  means  to  stimulate 
and  prepare  the  thorough  and  high-minded  students  for  the  best 
work  of  which  they  are  capable.  But  the  large  classes  who  are 
thronging  the  medical  lecture-rooms  this  year  indicate  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  medical  profession  in  favor  of  improving  medical 
education  was  riper  than  some  had  supposed,  and  that  the  pro- 
portion of  students  who  earnestly  desire  prolonged  and  thorough 
instruction,  is  already  very  great.  We  may  well  be  cheered  and 
encouraged  by  the  response  which  is  thus  made  to  our  endeavor 
to  lift  the  standard  of  medical  education. 

The  Legislative  Committee  made  a  very  careful  inquiry  into 
the  condition  and  wants  of  tlie  University,  and  presented  a  report 
with  very  generous  recommendations  in  our  behalf.  Most  of 
these  recommendations,  1  am  happy  to  say,  were  adopted.  The 
following  appropriations  were  made  :* 

For  the  salary  of  the  Professor  of  Geology,   for  1877,  $2,000; 

■^  See  Ihe  Act  in  Apixiiidix  B. 
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fon  1878,  $2,000.  For  the  Physical  Laboratory,  1877,  $i»ooo; 
1878,  $500.  For  the  salary  of  the  Professor  of  Physics,  1877,  $2,- 
000;  1878,  $2,000.  For  the  Hospital,  1877,  $2,000;  1878,  $2,- 
000.  For  the  Physiological  Laboratory,  1877,  $2?5oo  ;  1878,$!,- 
000.  For  the  General  Library,  1877,  $2,500;  1878,  $2,500.  For 
salaries  of  Professors  in  the  Dental  School,  1877,  $4,500;  1878, 
$4,500.  For  apparatus  in  the  Dental  School,  1877,  $1,000  ;  1878, 
$500.  For  repairs  of  a  building  for  the  Dental  School,  $1,000. 
For  the  purchase  of  instruments  for  the  Astronomical  Depart- 
ment, $1,500.  For  the  extension  of  the  term  in  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  to  nine  months,  1877,  $4iS<^  ?  1878, 
$4,500.  For  the  same  extension  of  the  term  in  the  Homoeopathic 
College,  1877,  $2,500;  1878,  $2,500. 

Of  the  specific  advantages  to  be  derived  from  most  of  these 
appropriations,  I  have  already  spoken.  But  I  desire  to  call  espec- 
ial attention  to  the  legislation,  v\rhich  enables  us  to  establish  a 
fair  equipment  for  a  physical  laboratory  and  to  provide  a  Profes- 
sor, whose  whole  attention  can  be  given  to  mstruction  in  Physics. 
For  years  we  have  been  striving  to  bring  to  the  study  of  Physics 
the  same  help  from  laboratory  processes  which  has  been  furnish- 
ed to  the  study  of  Chemistry  and  to  some  extent  of  the  Natural 
Sciences.  We  have  been  compelled  to  see  ourselves  outstripped 
in  that  particular  by  many  institutions,  whose  equipment  in  most 
respects  was  far  inferior  to  ours.  The  introduction  of  the  labo- 
ratory work  renders  the  division'of  the  duties  of  the  chair  of  Phys- 
ics and  Chemistry  an  absolute  necessity.  We  may  now  hope  to 
do  far  more  than  we  have  ever  before  done  in  preparing  students 
to  investigate  or  to  teach  the  science  of  Physics. 

I  would  also  refer  to  the  appropriation  for  the  increase  of  the 
General  Library.  The  Legislative  Committee  appreciated,  it  is 
believed,  the  importance  of  a  new  fire-proof  building  for  the  Li- 
brary, but  did  not  deem  it  expedient,  it  is  presumed,  in  the  pres- 
ent depressed  state  of  business  to  recommend  the  erection  of  it. 
They  saw,  however,  how  inadequate  is  the  Library  itself  to  the 
needs  of  such  an  institution  as  this,  and  wisely  urged  an  appropri- 
ation of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  for  this  year  and  an  equal 
sum  for  the  next.     This  will  furnish  a  most  welcome  addition  to 
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our  shelves  and  will  enable  us  to  do  much  towards  filling  some 
very  bad  gaps.  The  Library  must  be  the  fountain  of  streng^  in 
a  University.  If  our  collection  of  books  were  trebled  or  quadru- 
pled in  numbers  at  once,  it  would  not  be  at  all  beyond  the  real 
demands  of  the  institution.  For  in  addition  to  a  rich  general 
library  we  ought  to  have  for  each  of  our  special  and  professional 
schools  a  large  and  choice  technical  library.  We  trust  that  com- 
ing Legislatures  may  imitate  the  last  in  an  appreciative  care  for 
the  Library,  unless  private  munificence  should  make  provision  for 
it.  I  cannot  relinquish  the  belief  that  some  man  will  yet  be  wise 
enough  to  link  his  name  permanently  with  the  University  by  erect- 
ing us  a  suitable  building  for  the  Library. 

The  total  sum  appropriated  is  for  1877,  $27,000,  and  for  1878, 
$22,500.  The  aid  thus  furnished  will  prove  very  helpful  to  us  by 
enabling  us  to  enlarge  our  facilities  for  instruction  in  various  ways. 
We  appreciate  it  also  at  this  time  as  an  encouraging  evidence  that 
even  when  a  temporaty  excitement  caused  by  exceptional  circum- 
stances might  be  supposed  to  precludethe  hope  of  generous  appro- 
priations from  the  Legislature,  yet  that  body  could  be  relied  on  to 
express  by  its  action  the  deep  interest  which  the  citizens  of  Michi- 
gan really  feel  in  the  prosperity  and  efficiency  of  this  institution. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  demands  upon  us  are  con- 
stantly outrunning  our  resources.  A  great  institution  with  a  wor- 
thy ambition  and  a  vigorous  life,  is  constantly  tending  to  expand 
its  work  and  is  ever  tempted  to  increase  little  by  little  its  outlay 
in  order  to  enrich  its  instruction.  But  with  a  firm  resolve  to  keep 
out  of  debt,  we  have  decided  for  the  present  to  reduce  slightly  our 
teaching  force  and  increase  the  labor  of  the  instructors  and  to  cur- 
tail our  present  and  miscellaneous  expenses  to  the  last  degree 
compatible  with  the  continuance  of  our  work  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  our  reputation.  It  is  expected  that  a  saving  of  several  thous- 
and dollars  will  be  made  for  the  current  year,  and  of  a  sum  nearly 
as  large  for  the  year  to  come.  But  this  has  been  made  possible 
only  by  placing  on  some  of  our  college  officers  an  amount  of  class- 
room work  with  undergraduates,  which,  for  the  best  good  of  the 
University,  they  should  not  be  asked  to  do  permanently.  There 
is  ground  for  fear  that  the  efficiency  of  some  of  our  teaching  will 
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be  impaired  to  a  certain  extent  Certain  it  is  that  less  time  can 
be  given  by  some  of  our  most  experienced  Professors  to  the  higher 
grades  of  instruetion,  especially  the  work  with  resident  graduates 
and  specialists,  than  has  been  given,  and  with  results  which  have 
reflected  great  credit  upon  us.  The  present  reduction  of  our  force 
18  absolutely  necessary.  We  must  at  all  hazards  keep  out  of  debt. 
But  it  should  be  borne  constantly  in  mind  that  the  reduction  in 
the  Literary  Department  is  in  itself  considered  a  misfortune,  and 
therefore  that  if  our  number  of  students  does  not  materially  dimin- 
ish,* the  number  of  our  staff  of  teachers  must  be  made  good  again 
as  soon  as  our  funds  will  allow. 

In  reviewing  the  year,  we  may  say  with  truth  that  the  work  of 
the  University  in  all  its  Departments  has  gone  on  with  marked 
efficiency  and  success.  The  prosperity  of  the  Institution,  we 
believe,  has  not  been  checked  even  by  the  misfortune,  which  has 
made  the  Chemical  Laboratory  the  object  of  an  undesirable  noto- 
riety. With  the  fixed  purpose  to  keep  its  expenses  carefully  with- 
in its  income,  to  practice  in  every  particular  the  utmost  economy, 
and  to  secure  the  largest  and  best  results,  which  i<^s  resources  will 
aliow,  we  are .  confident  that  the  University  will  not  forfeit  the 
place  it  has  so  long  held  in  the  affections  of  the  people  of  Michi- 
gan, nor  lose  the  pre-eminence  it  has  attained  as  an  Institution  ot 

Higher  Learning. 

JAMES  B.  ANGELL. 


APPENDIX  A. 


REPORT  OF  THE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 


The  Committee  on  Finance  submit  the  following  account  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  University  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30th,  1877. 

Receipts.  (  General  Fund, ) 

Balance  in  the  Treasury  Jirly  ist,  1877 $  ^^y^  34 

Received  from  the  State  Treasurer  on  account  Interest  Fund 

(three  quarters) ^ '  24,774  40 

Received  from  the  State  Treasurer  on  account  i-ao  Mill  Tax 

(three  quarters 23^625  00 

Received  from  Steward  for  Students*  Fees  and   Laboratory 

Receipts 34,57000 

Received  on  account  of  temporary  loans i7»oor>  00 

Received  for  interest  on  Treasurer's  account .« 1^55  12 

Received  for  unexpended  balance  of  Centennial  appropriation 

covered  back  into  Treasury 32  2P 

Receipts.  {Special  Fund.) 
Received  from  State  Treasurer  on  account  of  Homoeopathic 

Medical  College 6,000  00 

Received  from  State  Treasurer  for  Current  Expenses  of  Min- 
ing School 8,000  00 

Received  from  State  Treasurer  for   Equipment  of  Mining 

School , 2,000  00 

$140,303  16 
Disbursements. 

Paid  Salaries  bf  Officers,  Professors,  and  other  employees  of 

the  University  as  per  Pay  Rolls  submitted $  92,105  82 

Paid  Temporary  Loans 12,585  34 

Paid  Outstanding  Laboratory  Building  Warrant 500  00 

Paid  Interest  on  Loans  and  Warrant 508  31 

Treasurer's  disbursements  as  per  vouchers  herewith  submitted  29,^7  41 
'Treasurer's  disbursements  on  account  of  the  Homoeopathic 
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Medical  College T. 6x4  S3 

Treasurer's  disbursements  on  account  of  the  Dental  College  822  03 
Treasurer's  disbursements  for  current  expenses   of  Mining 

School 25S  20 

Treasurer's  disbursements  for  Mining  School  equipment.........  1,882  77 

Treasurer's  dUbursements  for  Hospital  equipment 1,122  28 

Balance  carried  to  new  account 156  17 

$140,203  16 

In  addition'  to  the  $156.17  balance  in  the  treasury,  on  the  first  of 
July,  1877,  there  was  received  from  the  State  Treasurer  for  interest,  the 
sum  of  $13,410.01 ;  and  the  further  sum  of  $7,875.00  was  also  received 
from  the  State  Treasurer  on  account  of  the  1-20  Mill  Tax,  making  the 
sum  total  in  the  treasury  $21,441.18. 

At  the  same  time  (July  ist,  1877,)  there  was  due  for  Salaries  $17,- 
856  25. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  sum  of  $29,647.41  was  disbursed  by  the 
Treasurer  during  the  fiscal  year.  The  disbursements  were  made  for  the 
purposes  named  below. 

For  the  Hospital $1,625  74 

For  Insurance 2,388  50 

For  General  Library t|204  06 

For  Medical  Library 790  81 

For  Law  Library 540  65 

For  alterations  and  repairs 2,251  50 

For  fuel  and  light 5>390  ^4 

For  contingent  expenses 1 5»^7o  88 

For  Regents  expense  account 168  50 

For  Museum i}ii7  51 

For  Engineering  Department 778  18 

For  Department  of  Physics 347  07 

For  improvement  of  grounds 548  00 

For  postage 527  66 

For  Chemical  Laboratory  supplies 6,198  21 

Total $  29,647  41 

The  estimated  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1878,  are 
as  follows : 
Balance  in   the  Treasury  July  x,  1877,  less  amount   due  for 

services $    3,584  93 

For  interest  on  the  University  Fund 38,100  00 

For  Annual  State  Aid— Act  of  1873— 1-20  mill  Tax 3Ij5oo  00 

For  Annual  State  Aid— Act  of  I875-7,  College  of  Homoeopathy,      8,500  00 
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For  State  Aid — Act  of  1875,  School  of  Mines  (balance) 4iCXX>  00 

For  State  Aid  to  pay  salary  of  Professor  of  Geology,  1877 2,000  00 

F^or  State  Aid  for  Physical  Laboratory  equipment,  1877 1,000  00 

For  State  Aid  to  pay  salary  of  Professor  of  Physics,  1877 ^  2,000  00 

For  State  Aid  to  pay  current  expenses  of  Hospital,  1877 2,000  00 

For  State  Aid  tor  Physiological  Laboratory  equipment,  1877...  2,500  00 

For  State  Aid  for  General  Library  account,  1877 2,500  00 

For  State  Aid  to  pay  salaries  of  Professors  in  Dental  College, 

x8 .,.»,  4^500  00 

For  State  Aid  for  Apparatus  for  Dental  College,  1877 1,000  00 

For  State  Aid  to  repair  building  for  Dental  College,  1877 1,000  00 

For  State  Aid  for  Astronomical  Observatory,  1877 I1500  00 

For  State  Aid   to  extend  term  of  instruction  in  Medical  De- 
partment, 1877 i»5oo  00 

For  Students*  Fees  and  Diplomas 32,000  00 

For  Chemicals  and  Apparatus,  Chemical  Laboratory 6,000  00 

For  State  Aid — current  expenses  of  Hospital 2,000  00 

Total $150,18493 

The  disbursements  for  the  same  time  are  estimated   as 
follows : 
F'or  salaries  of  Officers,   Professors  and  Employes  in  all  de- 
partments of  tlie  University $  90,000  00 

For  repairs  and  alterations • 2,500  00 

For  Fuel  and  Light 5t2oo  00 

For  Insurance 2,500  00 

For  Law  Library 500  00 

For  Medical  Library 500  00 

For  General  Library— including  State  aid 2,500  00 

For  Annual  Calendar  and  printing  Reports  of  Proceedings....  1,500  00 

For  improvements  of  Grounds ; 500  00 

For  Postage 500  00 

For  Regents*  expenses 800  00 

F'or  Museum  and  Microscopical  room 1,000  00 

For  Physics  and  Engineering  Departments,  each  $500 1,000  00 

For  Hospital— including  State  aid  for  1877 2,500  00 

For  College  of  Homoeopathy— current  expenses 1,000  00 

For  Dental  College— including  State  aid  for  Apparatus 1,500  00 

For  Dental  College— including  State  aid,  repairs  on  building..  1,000  00 

For  Physical  Laboratory  equipment— State  aid 1,000  00 

For  Physiological  Laboratory— State  aid 2,500  00 

For  Astronomical  Observatory— State  aid 1,500  OQ 
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For  Contingent  expenses 5>ooo  oo 

For  Chemical  Laboratory — current  expenses 6,000  00 

For  outstanding  warrants 17,000  00 

Total $148,000  00 

The  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer,  with  a  full  list  of  all  the  war- 
rants paid  by  him  is  herewith  submitted.  This  list  of  warrants  has  been 
carefully  compared  with  the  books  of  the  Secretary  and  found  to  be  cor- 
rect. 

Your  committee  submit  herewith  a  list  of  all  the  officers,  profensors^ 
aud  employes  of  the  University,  showing  the  amount  of  salary  paid  each. 

The  year  opens  more  favorably,  financially,  than  was  anticipated  at 

our  last  meeting.     There  has  been  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  amount 

received  from  students'  fees.     But  your  committee  are  reminded  that  we 

have  an  indebtedness  which  must  be  liquidated.     With  the  reduction  in 

expenses,  made  at  our  last  meeting,  and  the  increase  in  fees,  we  think 

this  indebtedness  may  be  nearly  wiped  out  during  the  coming  year ;  but 

this  can  only  be  acco  mplished  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  policy  adopted 

at  our  last  meeting. 

C.  B.  GRANT, 

S.  S.  WALKER, 

E.  C.  WALKER. 

October  11,  1877.  Committee 
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[No.  185.] 
AN  ACT  entitled   **  an  act  making  appropriations  for  the  general  and 
other  expenses  of  the  University  of  Michigan." 

Section  i.  TAe  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  euaci^  That  there 
.shall  be  and  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  State  treasury,  for  the 
general  expenses  of  the  University  of  Michigan  and  for  other  expenses 
herein  named,  the  following  sums,  to  wit :  To  pay  the  profesnor  of  geolo- 
gy for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  two  thousand  dol- 
lars; to  pay  the  professor  of  geology  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
Keventy-eight,  two  thousand  dollars ;  for  the  physicai  laboratory  for  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  one  thousand  dollars;  for  the 
physical  laboratory  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  five 
hundred  dollars ;  to  pay  the  professor  of  physics  for  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-seven,  two  thousand  dollars ;  to  pay  the  professor 
physics  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  two  thousand 
dollars;  for  the  hospital  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven, 
two  thousand  dollars ;  for  the  hospital  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventj'-eight,  two  thousand  dollars;  for  the  physiological  laboratory  of 
the  medical  departments  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven,  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars ;  for  the  physiological  labora- 
tory of  the  medical  departments  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-eight,  one  thousand  dollars ;  for  the  general  library  for  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars; 
for  the  general  library  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight, 
two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars ;  to  pay  the  professors  in  the  dental 
school  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  four  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars ;  to  pay  the  professors  in  the  dental  school  for  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  four  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars ;  to  pay  for  apparatus  in  the  dental  school  for  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-seven,  one  thousand  dollars ;  to  pay  for  apparatus 
in  the  dental  school  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight, 
five  hundred  dollars;  to  repair  a  building  for  the  dental  school  for  the 
yeareighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  one  thousand  dollars;  for  the 
astronomical  department  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven,  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars;  to  enable  the  regents  to  extend 
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the  term  of  instruction  in  the  department  of  medicine  and  surgery  to 
nine  months  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars ;  to  enable  the  regents  to  extend  the  term  of 
instruction  in  the  department  of  medicine  and  surgery  to  nine  monihs, 
for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars;  to  enable  the  regents  to  extend  the  term  of  instruction  in 
the  homoeopathic  college  to  nine  months,  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-seven,  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars;  to  enable  the 
regents  to  extend  the  term  of  instruction  in  the  homoeopathic  college  to 
nine  months,  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -eight,  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  assessed  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  State 
in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  the  sum  of  twenty-seven 
thousand  dollars,  and  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight, 
the  further  sum  of  twenty-two  thousand  dollars  assessed  and  levied  in 
like  manner  as  other  State  taxes  are  by  law  levied,  assessed,  and  paid ; 
which  tax  when  collected  shall  be  credited  np  to  the  general  fund  to  reim- 
burse the  same  for  the  amounts  drawn  therefrom,  as  provided  in  section 
one  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  immediate  effect. 

Approved  May  22,  1877. 
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ANN  ARBOR  PRINTTN<;  AND  ITBUSHINi;  (H)MPANY, 


PRESIDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Regents : 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  my  Report  for  the  Univer- 
sity year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

The  changes  in  the  Faculties  have  been  fewer  than  usual.  In 
June,  1877,  ^ '  J-  Hawkes,  M.  D.,  was  appointed  Professor  of 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Homceopathic  Medi- 
cal College.  October  Sth  he  resigned  his  place.  Acting  under 
instructions  from  the  Board,  the  Committee  on  the  Homceopathic 
College  on  October  2 2d  invited  Charles  Gatchell,  M.  D.  to  the 
chair  vacated  by  Dr.  Hawkes.  Dr.  Gatchell  accepted  and  entered 
on  his  duties  on  the  29th  of  October.  His  appointment  was 
formally  confirmed  by  the  Board  at  the  January  meeting.  At  the  . 
same  meeting  Assistant  Professor  Pattengill  was  granted  leave  of 
absence  until  the  begi  ining  of  the  next  College  Year,  with  per- 
mission to  apply  prior  to  the  June  meeting  for  a  further  extension 
of  his  leave.  Elisha  J  )nes,  M.  A.,  was  appointed  Acting  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Greelc  for  the  period  of  Professor  Pattengill's 
absence.  The  title  o'"  Mr.  Spalding  was  changed  from  that  of 
Instructor  in  Zoolog}'  and  Botany  to  Instructor  in  Biology  and 
Botany.  In  June,  1873,  as  the  term  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Gilchrist's  Lec- 
tureship on  Surgery  in  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  then 
expired,  E.  C.  Franklin,  M.  D.,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery in  that  College.  He  was  also  appointed  by  the  Board  Dean 
of  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  Faculty.  The  title -of  Dr.  S.  A. 
Jones  was  changed  from  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Ther- 
apeutics to  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics  and  Ex- 
perimental Pathogene^y  in  the  HomcEopathic  Medical  College. 
Charles  N.  Jones,  B.  A.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  who  had 
been  absent  on  leave  for  a  year,  was  elected  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics. 
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During  the  year  degrees  were  conferred  as  follows : 

Mining  Engineer 4 

Civil  Engineer »6 

Bachelor  of  Science 5 

Bachelor  of  Philosophy  9 

Bachelorof  Arts 4* 

Master  of  Philosophy i 

Master  of  Arts 2 

Doctor  of  Philosophy * 

Doctor  of  Medicine  (Department  of  Mrdicine  and  Surgery) 98 

Bachelor  of  Laws X4S 

Phannaceutical  Chemist 22 

Doctor  of  Medicine  (Homoeopathic  Medical  College) 22 

Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery '. 14 

Doctor  of  Laws  (Honorary) 1 

Total 383 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  degrees,  save  those  which  are 
announced  as  honorary,  are  now  conferred  except  upon  exami- 
nation. 

The  attendance  of  students  last  year  was  as  follows : 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ARTS. 

Resident  Graduates 7 

Seniors , 65 

Juniors 49 

Sophomores 77 

Freshmen 147 

In  Selected  Studies 22 — 367 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHARMACY. 

Second  Year 25 

First  Year 44 (9 


rr> 


The  Polytechnic  School  contains  from  the  above  Departments  127. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

Students — Total  in  the  Department 297 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LAW. 

Seniors , 155 

Juniors , 229-^^384 


HOMCEOPATHIC  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 
Students— Total 73 

collecjp:  of  dental  surgery. 

StudentK — Total 43 

Total  in  the  University 1233 

The  total  number  in  the  University  was  greater  by  1 33  than 
in  1876-7.  In  the  Department  of  Literatm'e.  Science  and  the 
Arts  the  total  number  was  less  by  2  than  in  the  previous  year. 
This  slight  shrinkage  is  due  to  the  falling  oft'  in  the  number  of 
Resident  Graduates  from  14  to  7.  The  undergradii.ites  were 
more  numerous  by  5.  In  the  School  of  Pharmacy  the  gain  was 
5,  in  the  Law  School  75,  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  12,  in  the  Homo'opathic  Medical  College  22,  in  the  Den- 
tal College  10.  This  increase  of  numbers  in  the  days  of  finan- 
cial stringency  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  grati lying.  Owing 
to  the  lengthening  of  the  medical  term  from  six  months  to  nine 
months  we  had  expected  a  falling  off  rather  than  an  increase  in 
attendance  on  the  Medical  Schools. 

Li  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts  the 
attendance  of  undergraduates  by  courses  was  as  follows :  Alining 
Engineer,  13  ;  Scientific,  20  ;  Civil  Engineer,  39  ;  Latin  and  Sci- 
entific, 71  ;  Classical,  195  ;  Select,  22. 

The  number  of  women  in  the  University  was  93,  or  about 
seven  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The  percentage  hereto- 
fbre  has  been  about  nine.  Thev  were  distributed  as  follows :  In 
Literary  Department,  51  ;  School  of  Pharmacy,  i  ;  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  25  ;  Law  School,  i  ;  Homoeopathic 
Medical  College,  15. 

A  little  more  than  49  per  cent,  of  the  students  were  from 
Michigan.  In  the  Literary  Department  68  per  cent,  were  from 
Michigan :  in  the  aggregate  attendance  in  the  Medical  Schools 
and  Dental  School,  49  per  cent. ;  in  the  Law  School  about  34 
per  cent. ;  in  the  Pharmacy  School,  50  per  cent.  Illinois  and 
Ohio  each  sent  us  98  students  ;  New  York  89  ;  Pennsylvania,  59  ; 
Indiana,  60 ;  Wisconsin,  32 ;  Canada,  24 ;  Minnesota,  25  ;  Mis< 
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souri,  22;  Kansas,  19;  California,  10;  Kentucky,  8.  Every 
New  England  State  was  represented  here,  Massachusetts  sending 
the  largest  number,  10.  We  had  students  from  Armenia  (Asia), 
Japan,  Russia,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Thirty- 
four  of  our  own  States  and  Territories,  and  five  foreign  lands 
were  thus  represented  in  the  body  of  students.  These  simple 
figures  indicate  how  wide  is  the  influence  of  the  University. 

In  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts  the 
year's  work  has  been  on  the  whole  exceedingly  satisfactory.  The 
reduction  of  the  teaching  force  has  made  it  difficult  to  render  the 
best  aid  to  our  large  classes  in  some  branches,  especially  in  Math- 
ematics. But  by  the  industry  of  our  Faculty  all  that  was  possible 
was  accomplished,  and  the  provision  for  the  next  year  relieves  us 
of  the  embarrassment  we  have  experienced  in  caring  for  the 
classes  in  Mathematics.  We  do,  however,  greatly  need  still  one 
more  teacher  in  the  Modern  Languages.  Never  have  our  students 
devoted  themselves  to  their  duties  in  a  m^re  orderlv,  earnest  and 
commendable  spirit  than  during  the  past  year.  There  has  not 
been  a  single  case  of  serious  discipline. 

The  vlesire  which  we  have  long  cherished  to  open  a  Labora- 
tory for  special  instruction  in  Physics  has  this  year  been  gratified. 
The  Legislative  appropriation  of  tiflreeii  hundred  dollai*s  tor 
apparatus  and  of  a  salary  for  a  Professor  enabled  us  to  begin  this 
much  needed  work  with  a  good  degree  of  success.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  shall  be  able  to  add  to  our  means  of  illustration, 
until  we  shall  be  as  well  furnished  for  teaching  Physics  as  we  arc 
for  teaching  Chemistry. 

The  appropriation  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  made  by  the  last 
Legislature  for  the  purchase  of  astronomical  instruments  has 
enabled  us  to  erect  a  small  observatory  near  the  large  one. 
The  Director  has  secured  an  equatorial  telescope  of  six  inches 
aperture,  and  a  transit  instrument  with  zenith-telescope  attach- 
ment, so  mounted  as  to  be  used  either  in  the  meridian  or  in  the 
prime  vertical.  These  instruments  can  be  used  for  instructing 
students,  while  the  large  telescope  and  the  meridian  circle  will 
he  used  by  the  Professor  in  his  observations.  The  transit  of  Mer- 
cury on  May  8^h  was  successfully  observed  by  Professor  Watson. 


The  necessary  expenses  were  met  chiefly  by  an  appropriation  by 
Congress,  but  partly  by  a  small  appropriation  by  tiie  Board. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  at  the  recent  total  eclipse  of  the  sun 
Professor  Watson  has  discovered  two  new  planets  between  Mer- 
cury and  the  sun.  He  had  been  a  firm  believer  in  the  theory 
advanced  by  the  French  Astronomer,  Leverrier,  of  tlie  existence 
of  an  intra-Mercurial  planet,  to  which,  in  anticipation  of  its  dis- 
covery, the  name  of  Vulcan  had  been  given.  In  his  search  he  not 
only  found  Vulcan^  but  also  another  planet.  This  is  by  far  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  manv  aciiievements  bv  which  Professor  Wat- 
son  has  won  renown,  not  onlv  for  himself,  but  for  the  University. 
It  has  awakened  the  deepest  interest  on  both  sides  of  tiie  Atlantic. 

I  caimot  but  take  this  occasion  to  renew  \\\y  expression  of  the 
desire  that  either  by  private  or  by  public  nuniificence  some  ade- 
quate provision  should  be  made  for  a  publication  fund  to  enable 
the  Director  to  print  the  results  of  his  work  at  our  Observatory. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Literary  Department,  ever  watchful  for 
the  good  of  the  University,  have  repeatedly  during  the  last  few 
years  made  such  changes  in  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  courses  of  study  and  in  the  methods  of  teaching  as  seemed 
to  them  to  promise  an  increase  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Institution. 
Indeed  from  the  beginning  of  the  life  of  this  University  its  author- 
ities have  been  distinguished  for  the  boldness  and  originality  of 
their  policy.  They  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  not  a  tew  of 
their  innovations,  which  were  at  first  criticised,  adopted  by  many 
of  the  leading  colleges  of  the  land.  They  have  aimed,  not  so 
much  to  follow  blindly  the  traditionary  course  of  older  colleges, 
as  to  seek  with  wisdom  to  make  this  Institution  accomplish  most 
successfully  the  largest  and  best  work  possible  for  it  with  its 
resources.  Animated  by  this  spirit  the  Faculty  have  for  several 
months  past  been  diligently  inquiring  whether  some  important 
and  useful  changes  could  ntJt  be  made  in  our  plans.  The  happy 
results,  which  had  followeil  from  opening  elective  studies  to  the 
senior  class,  impressed  them  with  the  belief  that  some  liberty  of 
choice  might  properly  be  extended  to  all  the  students.  Again 
they  had  long  felt  that  while  the  University  courses  were  co-ordin- 
ate with  most  of  the  courses  in  certain  prominent  high  schools,  still 
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the  so-called  English  course,  which  is  prolonged  and  thorough,  in 
many  schools  covering  the  same  period  of  study  as  the  prepar- 
atory classical  course,  had  no  natural  sequel  here,  w,hich  led  to 
any  degree.  The  question  was  forced  on  them  whether  while 
this  was  the  case,  the  University  was  doing  all  that  it  ought  to 
do  in  discharging  its  duty  as  an  integral  part  of  the  State  system 
of  public  education.  Ought  it  not  to  try  without  sacrificing  the 
interests  of  good  scholarship  and  sound  culture,  to  bring  itself 
into  some  harmonious  and  useful  relation  with  that  larg^  number 
of  High  Schools  which  provide  no  classical  course,  but  do  pro- 
vide a  thorough  English  course  of  education  which  may  form  a 
suitable  preparation  for  some  scholarly  course  of  training  here  ?  It 
seemed  to  the  Faculty  that  an  honest  effort  should  be  made  to  ac- 
complish that  end.  Therefore  they  requested  this  Board  to  estab- 
lish a  new  course,  for  which  the  thorough  English  course  as  given 
in  our  best  High  Schools  should  form  the  preparation,  and  to  con- 
fer the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  on  those  who  should  com- 
plete the  proposed  course.  The  required  work  in  this  new 
course  is  largely  in  the  English,  French  and  German  Languages 
and  Literatures  and  in  History. 

Again,  the  Faculty  were  of  the  opinion  that  undue  importance 
had  been  given  to  the  element  of  time  in  fixing  the  requirements 
for  graduation.  In  every  class  there  are  some  persons  who 
can  easily  do  much  more  work  than  the  majority  of  the  class, 
and  who,  if  permitted,  could  complete  the  studies  required  for 
graduation  in  less  time  than  their  less  gifted  associates.  Since 
the  work  for  a  class  must  be  so  set  that  the  pupils  of  average  tal- 
ent can  perform  it  fairly,  the  best  men  do  not  under  ordinary  col- 
legiate arrangements  have  the  highest  stimi:lus  presented  to  them 
to  do  their  best  work.  Indeed,  when  no  eleotives  are  offered  thev 
are  often  kept  back  in  order  to  accompany  the  class.  It  i%  true 
they  may  spend  theii  leisure  in  reading.  But  ought  not  the  col- 
legiate system  to  be  made  flexible  enough  to  furnish  all  needed 
opportimities  for  these  exceptional  students  to  use  their  best  ener- 
gies in  some  regular  work  f  It  has  seemed  to  the  Faculty  that  by 
taking  proper  precautions  to  prevent  mere  cramming,  by  requir- 
ing of  each  student  the  use  of  so  much  time  as  is  needful  for  him 
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to  digest  and  assimilate  his  intellectual  nutriment,  they  may  wisely 
allow  every  one  to  do  as  much  work  as  he  can  do  well,  and  may 
recommend  him  for  his  degree  whenever  he  has  completed  the 
work  required  for  it.  It  will  be  possible  for  the  most  gifted  stu- 
dents to  obtain  the  first  degree  in  a  little  less  time  than  four  years, 
and  the  second  degree  in  a  little  less  than  five  years,  or  if  they 
choose  to  remain  the  full  time,  which  is  better,  they  can  broaden 
and  enrich  their  course  by  the  election  of  studies  not  required  for 
their  graduation.  It«eems  probable  that  while  this  will  stimu- 
late each  one  to  make  the  largest  attainments  possible  for  him,  it 
will  also  lead  an  increased  number  to  push  on  their  studies  to  the 
attainment  of  the  second  degree. 

Again,  the  Faculty  have  thought  it  wise  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  admitting  to  the  privileges  of  the  University,  without 
passing  the  regular  examinations  for  entrance,  persons  of  some 
culture  and  of  mature  years  who  do  not  desire  to  graduate.  We 
have  with  great  caution  received  a  few  such  during  the  yeai*s 
past.  There  are  men  and  women,  especially  school  teachers, 
who  have  had  a  good  deal  of  intellectual  training,  perhaps  at 
some  time  have  been  nearly  or  quite  prepared  for  college,  but 
have  been  prevented  from  taking  a  college  course,  who  greatly 
desire  to  pursue  certain  special  studies,  which  they  are  thoroughly 
prepared  to  pursue  in  a  manner  creditable  to  themselves  and  to 
the  University.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  at  least 
a  limited  number  of  such  persons  may  not  be  admitte^l  to  the 
privileges  of  study  iiere.  The  Faculty  therefore  decided  to  per- 
mit persons  of  not  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  should 
give  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  ability  to  pursue  the  studies 
which  they  wish  to  take,  to  enter  our  class-rooms  and  avail  them- 
selves of  such  help  as  we  can  offer  them. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  in  making  the  changes  named,  which 
some  may  deem  rather  bold  experiments,  the  Faculty  had  con- 
stantly in  mind  the  mature  age  and  the  earnest  purpose  of  our 
undergraduate  students.  For  a  series  of  years  the  average  age  of 
our  students  on  entering  the  Freshman  class  has  been  about  nine- 
teen and  a  half  years.  Consequently  we  may  say  the  average  age 
of  our  students  is  over  twenty-one.     Very  few  of  them  are  unwil- 
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lingly  here.  The  mass  of  them  have  not  come  because  they  were 
sent.  A  large  proportion  of  them  have  toiled  hard  to  earn  the 
means  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  stay  here.  It  is  but  simple 
justice  to  say  that  they  are  here  with  a  manly  purpose  to  make  the 
best  use  they  can  of  the  opportunities  aHbrded  them.  If  any  body 
of  students  can  safely  be  entrusted  with  large  liberty  in  the  choice 
of  their  studies,  our  undergraduates  can.  The  disposition,  which 
is  manifested  in  all  the  large  colleges,  to  leave  wider  freedom  in 
tlic  election  of  studies,  can  nowhere  be  more  prudently  indulged 
than  here. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  some  of  the  details  may  call  for 
modification  in  the  actual  working  of  the  scheme.  We  are  not 
so  wedded  to  any  theory,  which  underlies  it,  that  we  shall  not  be 
ready  to  alter,  amend,  or  abolish,  as  shall  seem  wise  on  trial.  But 
we  believe  that  we  shall  increase  in  a  marked  degree  both  the 
usefulness  and  the  popularity  of  the  Univeisity.  The  proposed 
changes  have  been  received  with  great  enthusiasm  by  our  students 
and  have  already  brought  us  warm  commendations  from  many 
quarters,  both  from  within  and  from  without  the  State. 

These  were  the  principal  considerations  which  led  to  the  mod- 
ifications of  our  plan  of  work,  which  were  announced  in  May  last. 
The  occasion  was  seized  however  to  make  a  distribution  of  the 
work,  which  should  be  better  both  for  students  and  for  teachers. 
It  was  thought  that  the  earlier  part  of  our  courses  was  too  exclu- 
sively given  to  a  few  studies,  that  it  tended  thereby  to  become 
monotonous  and  wearisome.  Opportunity  is  now  atibrded  for 
diversifying  the  course  by  judicious  elections  of  studies.  In  all 
the  courses  save  the  Engineering  courses,  it  is  possible  for  the 
student  during  every  term  to  elect  some  study.  Previously  the 
work  of  some  chairs  of  instruction  was  intolerably  heavy  in 
certain  parts  of  the  year  and  too  light  at  other  parts.  The  rear- 
rangement of  our  work  has  enabled  us  to  remedy  this  evil. 

Since  the  Class  Day  of  the  Seniors  has  been  brought  into 
Tuesday  of  Commencement  week,  the  Alumni  have  found  them- 
themselves  crowdecrfor  an  opportunity  for  their  meetings.  The 
Board,  justly  deeming  it  of  the  first  importance  that  the  Alumni 
should  have  every  facility  they  desire  for  their  reunions,  decided 
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to  try  the  experiment  this  year  of  giving  up  Wednesday  to  them 
and  to  fix  Thursday  as  Commencement  Day.  The  Alumni,  in 
an  appreciative  spirit,  made  special  etibrts  to  render  Alumni 
Day  attractive.  An  unusually  large  number  of  graduates  was 
present  and  the  exercises  were  of  marked  interest.  In  the  evening 
the  University  Senate,  comprising  all  tiie  Faculties,  gave  a 
reception  in  University  Hall  to  the  Alumni  and  other  friends  of 
the  University.  A  large  concourse  was  present.  Commence- 
ment Day  was  marked  by  a  noteworthy  change.  No  speakers  were 
appointed  from  the  graduating  class,  but  an  oration  was  given  by 
Hon.  Geo.  V.  N.  Lothrop,  LL.  D.,  of  Detroit.  It  may  be  well  to  place 
on  record  here  the  principal  reasons  which  have  led  us  to  abandon 
a  mode  of  observing  Commencement,  which  has  been  general, 
and  I  think,  universal,  in  this  country.  In  the  first  place,  as  we 
have  no  marking  system,  it  was  very  difficult  to  make  appoint- 
ments, which  were  satisfactory  either  to  the  Faculty  or  to  the 
class.  When  we  had  selected  ten  speakers,  there  were  always 
some  of  their  classmates  who  seemed  equally  as  deserving  as  some 
of  those  who  were  appointed.  Again,  and  perhaps  partly  because 
of  this  difficulty,  for  the  last  few  years  the  opinion  had  been  gaining 
ground  among  our  students,  until  it  had  become  very  general, 
that  it  was  not  desirable  to  have  members  of  the  graduating  class 
speak  on  Commencement  Day.  Some  argued  that  such  declama- 
tion was  unknown  in  European  Universities  and  that  it  was  more 
appropriate  to  High  Schools  and  Academies  than  to  Colleges. 
From  whatever. cause  there  was  great  dislike  among  the  students 
to  the  traditionary  custom.  In  the  third  place,  the  lengthening 
of  the  Medical  term  to  nine  months  and  the  prospect  that  possibly 
before  long  the  other  Professional  Schools  would  extend  their 
terms  to  nine  months  presented  a  new  embarrassment.  We  must 
either  have  in  addition  to  the  Commencement  of  the  Literary 
Department  a  separate  Commencement  for  each  of  the  principal 
schools,  or  we  must  ha\  e  a  University  Commencement  for  the 
graduation  of  all  who  complete  their  courses  in  June.  The  latter 
alone  was  to  be  thought  of.  But  if  the  Professional  schools  joined 
in  the  University  Commencement,  and  the  graduates  of  the  Lit- 
erary department  were  appointed  to  speak,  why  should  not  the 
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graduates  of  the  other  schools  also  be  appointed?  Clearly  grad- 
uates from  all  the  schools  must  in  that  case  be  placed  upou  the 
stage  to  speak,  or  else  none  should  be  appointed,  but  some  dis- 
tinguished scholar  or  orator  should  be  chosen  to  deliver  a  Uni- 
versity oration  at  the  Universit^'  Commencement.  After  delib- 
eration  it  was  thought  wisest  to  pursue  the  latter  course,  though 
it  was  not  without  reluctance  that  many  saw  the  old  usage 
given  up.  But  any  fears  that  the  change  would  cause  a  dim- 
inution in  the  attendance  or  the  interest  on  Commencement  Day 
must  have  been  dispelled  by  the  result  of  our  first  experiment. 
We  were  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  so  eminent  an 
orator  to  introduce  the  new  custom  and  we  have  reason  to  be 
especially  gi'ateful  for  his  choice  of  a  theme.  No  better  use 
could  be  made  of  Commencement  Day  than  to  present  so  cogent, 
statesmanlike  and  eloquent  am  argument  in  favor  of  the  support 
of  Higher  Education  by  the  State. 

The  experiment  of  lengthening  the  term  in  the  Medical  schools 
from  six  months  to  nine  months  has  now  l>een  thoroughly  tried. 
We  had  anticipated  a  decline  in  the  attendance.  It  was  sup2)osed 
that  some  students  would  be  unwilling  to  incur  the  additional 
expense  involved  in  prolonging  their  residence  here  three  months, 
and  that  others  would  prefer  for  other  reasons  to  attend  schools 
which  would  graduate  them  on  easier  conditions  than  are  imposed 
here.  Probably  some  were  diverted  from  us  by  such  considera- 
tions. But  on  the  other  hand  we  have  been  much  gratified  to  see 
that  not  a  few  students  came  here  avowedly  because  the  term  was 
lengthened.  This  indicates  an  encouraging  desire  on  the  part  of 
many  in  the  medical  profession  to  encourage  the  most  thorough 
preparation,  and  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  aspiring  to  enter 
the  profession,  to  secure  sucli  preparation  for  themselves.  The 
attendance  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  was  larger 
by  eleven,  and  that  in  the  Homeopathic  College  by  twenty  two, 
than  it  was  in  the  previous  year. 

The  Physiological  Laboratory  which  the  generosity  of  the  last 
Legislature  enabled  us  to  establish,  has  been  of  gi'eat  service  to 
our  medical  students.  More  than  two  hundred  and  fifh'  of  them 
have  availed  themselves  of  its  advantages. 
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in the  Law  School  there  were  seventy-five  more  students  than 
in  the  previous  year,  the  total  attendance  being  three  hundred 
and  eighty-four.  The  seating  capacity  of  the  lecture  room  was 
taxed  to  the  utmost.  It  is  becoming  a  serious  question  how  our 
increasing  classes  are  to  be  accommodated.  It  is  w^ell  known  to 
you  that  the  Faculty  of  the  Law  Department  have  for  some  time 
thought  it  highly  desirable  to  add  one  instructor  to  their  present 
force.  At  the  meeting  in  October,  1877,  *^^®  Board  authorized 
the  Faculty  and  the  Committee  on  the  Law  Department  to  pro- 
vide additional  assistance  for  the  last  year.  It  did  not  prove  prac- 
ticable to  act  in  accordance  with  this  suggestion.  But  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  arrangement  like  that  then  contemplated  may 
yet  be  made. 

It  was  expected  that  the  general  depression  in  business  would 
make  itself  felt  in  the  diminution  of  the  attendance  on  the  Pharmacy 
School.  But  the  number  of  pupils  was  a  little  larger  than  during 
the  previous  year.  The  reputation  of  the  school  is  now  so  firmly 
established  that  we  may  expect  its  prosperity  to  continue.  Our 
chief  solicitude  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  accommodating  the 
students  in  the  crowded  condition  of  our  Chemical  Laboratory. 
.Never  before  were  so  many  pupils  under  instruction  in  a  single 
year  in  the  Laboratory.  Although  we  have  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  tables,  not  unfrequently  during  the  past  year  it  has 
been  necessary  to  place  two  students  at  the  same  table. 

The  Dental  School  has  a  steady  and  healthy  growth.  Its 
work  is  regarded  with  much  favor  by  the  Dental  Profession,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  classes  will  increase  in  numbers 
and  the  instruction  become  more  and  more  efficient.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  State  will  continue  to  supply  it  with  the  means 
necessary  for  its  vigorous  life. 

The  work  at  the  medical  clinics  and  at  the  Hospital  is 
becoming  ot  increasing  importance.  It  appears  from  the  report 
of  the  Resident  Physician  of  the  Hospital  that  six  hundred  and 
nineteen  patients  were  treated  between  October  i,  1877  and  Aug. 
31,  1878.  Two  hundred  important  operations  were  performed. 
There  were  thirty-three  operations  for  cataract,  and  thirty  of  them 
were  successful. 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  State  Public 
School  at  Coldwater  has  shown  the  desirableness  of  making  some 
provision  here  for  the  surgical  care  of  dependent  and  needy  chil- 
dren. This  Board  has  expressed  its  willingness  to  render  them  the 
needed  help  if  the  State  will  furnish  us  the  means.  This  suggests 
again  the  great  advantage  which  would  accrue  to  the  State,  if 
provision  were  made  here  for  caring  for  the  sick  and  disabled  per- 
sons, who  now  crowd  our  county  Aims-Houses.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  many  of  them  might  be  restored  to  lives  of  usefulness,  if  they 
could  have  proper  medical  and  surgical  attention.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  them  have  curable  ailments  of  the  eye.  Our  Medical 
Professors  would  attend  upon  these  sick  poor  gratuitously,  and  it 
would  probably  cost  the  counties  little  more  to  support  their 
invalid  paupers  at  a  Hospital  here  than  it  costs  them  now.  There 
can  be  littie  question  that  it  would  be  a  measure  of  wise  economy 
as  well  as  of  humanity  for  the  State  to  establish  a  Hospital  here  for 
the  relief  of  the  inmates  of  county  Poor  Houses. 

The  appropriation  of  irive  thousand  dollars  voted  by  the  Leg- 
islature for  the  purchase  of  books  has  enabled  us  to  make  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  our  General  Library.  But  we  must  still  say 
that  for  the  purposes  of  a  University,  where  there  is  such  a  con- 
course of  students,  and  where  so  many  and  so  varfous  kinds  of 
intellectual  work  are  done,  our  collection  of  books  is  far  too  small. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  some  way  we  may  be  able  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  the  support  of  our  School  of  Mines, 
including  the  School  of  Architectnre.  It  will  he  remembered 
that  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  last  Legislature  to  make  an  appro- 
priation for  that  purpose,  we  were  obliged  to  drop  our  instruction 
in  Architecture.  We  were  enabled  without  expense  to  the  State 
to  make  temporary  provision  for  the  instruction  in  Mining.  But 
we  cannot  continue  the  work  on  the  present  plan  after  this  year.  1 
am  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  plan  broached  in  the  Legislature 
in  1877  to  remove  the  school  to  the  Upper  Peninsula  is  unwise. 
If  the  students  are  permitted  to  do  their  principal  work  here,  and 
can  with  their  instructors  visit  the  Upper  Peninsula  in  the 
summer,  the  best  results  will  be  obtained  in  the  most  economical 
manner. 
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I  venture  to  repeat  a  suggestion  I  have  made  in  a  previous 
report,  that  it  would  be  of  essential  service  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation in  the  State,  if  a  course  of  lectures  on  Pedagogics  could  be 
given  here  by  some  competent  man.  A  large  proportion  of  our 
students  engage  in  teaching  after  graduation.  Some  adequate 
exposition  of  the  Science  and  the  Art  of  Teaching,  some  method- 
ical discussion  of  the  organization  and  superintendence  of 
schools,  would  be  most  helpful.  Our  new  system  would  easily 
yield  a  place  for  such  instruction.  Perhaps  for  a  time  at  least  a 
non-resident  lecturer  occupying  a  part  of  a  year,  might  meet  the 
wants  of  our  students,  and  might  atibrd  us  an  opportunity  to  test 
the  value  of  such  a  course  as  is  here  suggested. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  again  reminding  the  friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity that  we  are  in  pressing  need  of  two  new  buildings,  one  for 
the  Librarv  and  another  for  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  and 
for  lecture  rooms  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  Museum  by  the 
Professors  of  the  Phvsical  and  the  Biological  Sciences.  We 
expect  to  be  patient  and  to  bear  with  many  inconveniences  in  these 
times  of  financial  distress.  But  we  may  meantime  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  suftering  great  inconvenience  and  exposing 
our  Library  and  our  rare  and  extensive  scientific  collections  to 
the  risks  of  destruction  by  fire  for  the  lack  of  new  fire-proof 
buildings. 

With  great  pleasure  I  call  attention  to  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee's Report,  which  is  hereto  appended,  and  which  shows  that 
we  closed  our  fiscal  year  with  no  indebtedness  and  with  a  hand- 
some balance  in  the  Treasury.  It  is  a  cause  of  great  satisfaction 
that  we  have  been  able  to  liquidate  the  debt  which  had  been  for 
some  time  accumulating.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
our  receipts  from  students'  fees  will  be  materially  larger  this  year 
than  they  were  last  year.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
which  makes  this  result  certain,  also  makes  it  in  my  judgment 
absolutelv  necessarv  that  we  have  some  addition  to  the  Facultv  of 
instruction  in  the  Literary  Department.  We  cannot  maintain, 
and  we  do  not  deserve  the  favor  of  the  public,  if  we  undertake  to 
give  collegiate  instruction  to  sections  so  large  that  each  student 
cannot  receive  proper  attention  and  assistance. 
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We  must  all  feel  encouraged  by  the  appreciation  which  is 
shown  in  this  State  and  in  other  States,  of  the  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Colleges  and  professional  schools  are  everywhere  grow- 
ing and  improving ;  yet  the  number  of  students  who  resort  to 
our  halls  steadily  increases,  and  the  influence  and  reputation  of 
the  University  are  constantly  extending.  If  the  State  continues 
to  us  its  cordial  support  and  if  we  wisely  administer  the  trust  con- 
fided to  us,  still  larger  possibilities  of  usefulness  are  easily  within 
reach  of  this  Institution. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  B.  ANGELL. 


APPENDIX. 


REPORT  OF  THE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 


The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Regents  submit  their  annual 
report  showing  the  financial  operations  of  the  University  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1878,  with  an  estimate  of  the  probable  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1S79. 

RECEIPTS— GENERAL  FUND. 

Balance  in  the  Treasury  July  1,  1877 ^$      156  17 

Received  from  State  Treas'r  on  acc't  of  int.  fund...  38,596  96 
Received  from  State  Treas'r  on  acc't  1-20  mill  tax..  31,500  00 
Received  from  Steward  for  students'  fees  and  labor- 
atory deposits 47f335  00 

Received  on  account  of  temporary  loans i5»ooo  00 

Received  for  interest  on  Treasurer's  account 149  42 

Received  from  medical   students  in  part  payment 

Diploma  plate 90  oo-$i33,827  55 

RECEIPTS— SPECIAL  FUND. 

Received  from  State  Treas'r,  School  of  Mines  acc't.$  4,000  00 

Received  from  State  Treas'r  for  Hom.  Med.  Col...  6,000  00 
Received  from  State  TreasV  for  Hospital  expenses 

for  1877-78 4,000  00 

Received  from  State  Treas'r  for  Dent.  College,  sal- 
ary account  1877 4,500  00 

Received  from  State  Treas'r  Dent.  Col.,  repairs.....  1,000  00 
Received  from  State  Treas'r,  Dent.  Col,,  appara- 
tus, 1877 1,000  00 

Received  from  State  Treas'r,  General  Lib.,  1877-8..  5,000  00 

Received  from  State  Treas'r,  Physiol.  Lab  ,  1877...  3,500  00 

Received  from  State  Treas'r,  Physical  Lab.,  1877-8..  1,500  00 

Received  from  State  Treas'r,  Astron.  Obs.,  1877.....  1,500  00 
Received  from  State  Treas'r,  Professor  of  Geology, 

salary,  1877 3,000  00 

B 
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Received  from  State  Treas'r,  Professor  of  Phjsics, 

salary,  1877 3,000  00 

Received  from  State  Treas'r,  for  extended  term  in 

Medical  College,  I877 4^500  00 

Received  from  State  TreasV,  for  extended  term  in 

Homoeopathic  Medical  College,  1877 2,500  00 — ^$42,000  00 


Total  receipts $174,837  55 

DISBURSEMENTS--GENBRAL  FUND. 

« 

Paid  salaries  of  Officers,  Professors,  and  other  em- 
ployees of  the  University #71,0x8  30 

Paid   temporary  loans 33,000  00 

ihiid  interest  on  temporary  loans 755  62 

Treasurer's  disbursements  as  per  vouchers  sub'm'd  30,003  98-$i53,776  80 

DISBURSEMENTS— SPECIAL  FUND. 

Paid  salaries  of  Professors  and  other  employees  as  follows ; 

For  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College $  3,561  08 

For  College  of  Dental  Surgery ^ 4)3oo  00 

For  School  of  Mines 3i366  80 

For  Professor  of  Geology 1,000  00 

For  Professor  of  Physics 900  00 

For  Professor  in  Physiological  Laboratory 375  00 

For  extended  term  Dept.  Medicine  and  Surgery 3,350  00 

Treasurer's  disbursements  from  special  funds 
as  per  vouchers  submitted  herewith  : 

For  Homoeopathic  Medical  College $  i>i4i  45 

For  College  of  Dental  Surgery 603  39 

For  Dental  College  Repairs  (in  full) ^  1,000  00 

For  Dental  College  apparatus 972  36 

For  Greneral  Library 4jII3  08 

For  Physiological  Laboratory ij845  ^9 

For  Physical  Laboratory i»377  84 

Astronomical  Observatory 996  23 

For  new  Hospital  Equipment 496  58 

For  Hospital 3,741  07— $30,938  86 

Balance  carried  to  new  account 10,111  89 

$i74»8a7  55 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  Treasurer's  disbursements  from  the  Gen- 
eral fund  during  the  year  were  $30,002  98.    The  following  detailed  state* 
ment  shows  for  what  purposes  the  disbursements  were  made : 

For  Alterations  and  repairs $  3,595  17 

For  Fuel  and  lights ...„..„.^,,    5,448  59 
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For  Improvement  of  grounds 466  42 

For  Insurance 2,046  90 

For  Chemical  Laboratory  supplies 5>563  28 

For  Annual  Calendar  for  1877-8 i»o7S  ^ 

For  General  Library 482  42 

For  Law  Library,  including  amount  paid  for  adv..       669  25 
For  Medical  Library,  including  amt.  paid  for  adv..       714  87 

For  Museum .,        57;  38 

For  Postage 356  24 

For  Engineering  Department 149  70 

For  Contingent  Expenses 9^57  i6-'$3o,oo2  98 

[It  is  proper  to  say  that  the  following  bills  have  been  paid  from  the 
Contingent  Fund ;  but  in  the  estimate  made  in  July,  1877,  ^^  probable 
expense  on  account  of  that  fund,  no  items  of  this  class  were  included. 
This  will  explain  the  discrepancy  between  the  estimated  and  the  actual 
contingent  expenses.  The  following  are  the  bills  referred  to,  and  are  in- 
cluded in  the  above  item  of  $9,857.16,  designated  "contingent  expenses."] 

Paid  R.  Tregaskis,  balance  as  Accountant $      108  00 

Paid  for  printing  testimony,  Rose-Douglas  suit....        293  09 

Paid  Alpheus  Felch,  professional  services 125  00 

Paid  C.  I.  Walker,  professional  services 210  60 

Paid  I.  P.  ChristJancy,  prolessional  services 924  69 

Paid  W.  L.  Webber,  professional  services 898  70 

Paid  Peter  Tuite,  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court 43  00 

Paid  G.  S.  Wormer  &  Son,  for  steam  pump  at  Lab.       200  00 
Paid  on  special  appropriation,  Dr.  Frothingham...         47  10 

Paid  on  special  app.,  steam  coil  Med.  College 44  59 

Paid  B.  F.  Sturtevant,  blower  for  Chem.  Lab 65  00 

Paid  First  National  Bank  of  Ann  Arbor  for  inter- 
est on  temporary  loans 755  62 

Paid  for  Annual  Calendar  for  1876-7 i>i96  04 

Paid  special  appropriation  for  Prof.  Watson 200  00 — $  5)iii  43 

All  other  items  of  the  Treasurer's  contingent  expense  account  might 
be  given,  but  it  is  not  deemed  necessary,  as  all  of  the  vouchers  are  here- 
with submitted,  and  will  remain  on  file. 

It  will  be  seen  on  examination  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  receipts, 
covered  into  the  General  Fund,  during  the  year  was  $132,827.55,  and  that 
the  amount  paid  out  on  account  of  that  fund  was  $Z33»776.8o,  which  shows 
the  Fund  to  have  been  overdrawn  $949.25. 

The  amount  received  from  the  State  Treasurer  on  account  of  special 
appropriations  made  by  the  State  Legislature  during  the  fiscal  year  was 
$42,000.00.  The  amount  paid  out  during  the  year  on  account  of  these 
special  funds  was  $30,938.86,  showin|;  a  balance  in  the  treasury  to  the 
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credit  of  the  Special  Funds  of  $11,061.14.  If  we  deduct  from  the  agi^^- 
gate  Special  Funds  balance  the  amount  of  the  General  Fund  over- 
draft, viz:  $949.25,  the  balance  in  the  treasury  will  appear  as  above 
stated,  10,111.89. 

Under  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  gen- 
eral and  other  expenses  of  the  University  of  Michigan,'*  approved  May 
22,  1877,  there  was  appropriated  for  the  year  1877,  the  sum  of  #27,000, 
and  for  the  year  1878  the  further  sum  of  $22,ooo=$49,ooo.  Of  this 
amount  $32,000  had  been  drawn  on  the  requisitions  of  the  Treasurer  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  leaving  a  balance  of  $17,000,  subject 
to  draft  by  that  oij&cer,  a  part  of  which  has  been  drawn  by  him  as  will 
appear  in  his  quarterly  statement  submitted  to  the  Board  at  this  meeting. 
The  objects  for  which  the  balance  of  the  appropriations  were  made 
are  as  follows : 

For  extending  the  term  of  instruction  in   the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  for  1878 $  4,500  00 

For  extending  term  in  Homoeopathic  Med.  College 

same  time 2,500  00 

For  payment  of  salaries  in  College  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery, 1878 4,500  00 

For  payment  of  salary  of  Prof,  of  Geology,  1878...     2,000  00 

For  payment  of  salary  of  Prof,  of  Physics,  1878 2,000  00 

For  apparatus  in  the  Physiological  Laboratory 1,000  00 

For  apparatus  in  the  College  of  Dental  Surgery...        500  00 — ^$17,000  00 
The  estimated  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1879,  ^^  ^^ 
follows : 

Balance  in  the  Treasury  June  30,  1878 $10,111  89 

For  interest  on  the  University  Fund 38,200  00 

For  Annual  State  Aid,  Act  of  1873,  1.20  mill  tax...  31,500  00 
For  students  fees,  Lab.  receipts  and  Diploma  fees..  46,000  00 
For  Annual  State  Aid,  Act  of  1875,  Hom.  Med. Col.  6,000  00 
State  Aid— Act  of  1877— 

To  pay  salary  of  Professor  of  (xeology 2,000  00 

To  pay  salary  of  Professor  of  Physics 2,000  00 

For  Dental  apparatus 500  00 

For  Physiological  Laboratory 1,000  00 

For  salaries  of  Professors  in  Dental  College...     4,500  00 

To  extend  term  in  Medical  Department 4>5<x)  00 

To  extend  term  in  Hom.  Med.  College 2,500  oo~$i48,8ix  89 

The  estimated  disbursements  for  the  same  time  are  as  follows : 
For  salaries  of  Officers,  Professors,  and  Employees 

in  all  departments  of  the  University $86,500  00 

For  Alterations  and  Repairs...,,.,,,. 3»ooo  00 

« 
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PcnrFMcl  and  Light 5>4«>  <» 

For  Insurance 3,5cx)  cx> 

For  General  Library 3,000  00 

For  Medical  Library S^o  00 

For  Law  Library 500  00 

For  Annual  Calendar 1,100  00 

For  Postage 600  00 

For  Improvement  of  Grounds «        500  00 

For  Museum  and  Microscopic  room i.ooo  00 

For  Engineering  Department 500  00 

For  Department  of  Physics 500  00 

For  Apparatus  for  Dental  College 500  00 

For  Current  Expenses  of  Dental  College 600  00 

For  Chemical  Laboratory  supplies 6,000  00 

For  Apparatus  for  Physiological  Laboratory^ 1,000  00 

For  current  Expenses  Horn.  Med.  College 1,200  00 

For  Publication  of  a  Greneral  Catalogue 500  00 

For  advertising  Department  of  Med.  and  Surgery..        200  00 

For  advertising  Department  of  Law 200  00 

For  advertising  Department  of  Lit.,  Sci.  and  Arts       200  00 

For  advertising  Hom.  Med.  College 200  00 

For  advertising  College  of  Dental  Surgery 200  00 

For  Regents'  Expenses 800  00 

For  Contingent  Expenses 6,000  00 

For  Department  of  Greneral  Chemistry 500  oo-$i22,50o  00 

The  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer  with  a  full  list  of  the  warrants 
drawn  by  the  Secretary  and  countersigned  by  the  President,  is  herewith 
submitted.  Tlie  list  of  warrants  has  been  carefully  compared  with  the 
books  of  the  Secretary  and  found  to  be  correct.  The  vouchers  of  the 
Treasurer  for  bills  paid,  have  also  been  examined  and  compared  with 
his  books,  and  found  to  agree.  The  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer  here- 
with submitted  is  a  transcript  of  his  books. 

The  Steward's  statement  of  the  amount  received  for  students'  fees. 
Laboratory  deposits  and  receipts,  and  for  Diploma  fees,  has  been  exam- 
ined, compared  with  his  books  and  found  correctly  stated. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  the  Board  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
fiscal  year,  the  indebtedness  of  the  University  was  $17,000.  During  the 
year  that  amount  was  unavoidably  increased  to  $32,000.  In  consequence 
of  the  generous  appropriations  made  by  the  last  Legislature  of  the  State 
and  of  the  large  increase  of  the  amount  received  from  students'  fees,  and 
because  also  of  the  rigid  economy  practiced  in  all  of  the  expenditures  of 
the  University,  your  Committee  are  now  able  to  announce  that  ike  entire 
iudebiedness  of  ike  University  is  cancelled.    It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to 


make  this  stotementi  and  also  to  add  that  with  a  proper  rogiard  to  ecooo- 
mj,  we  may  hope  to  meet  the  most  pressing  wants  of  the  University  for 
the  present,  without  again  incurring  debt. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

ANDREW  CLIMIE, 
Chairman  Finance  Committee. 
GEORGE  L.  MALTZ. 
The  above  report  is  fully  concurred  in  with  the  eaEoeption  that  tlie 
undersigned  has  not  personally   examined    the  warrants  and  accounts 
herein' referred  to. 

SAMUEL  S.  WALKER. 
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PRESIDENT'S  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


lo  the  HcmoTobU  Board  of  Regenti: 

I  beg  leave  to  present  to  yoQ  my  Annual  Report  for  the 
University  Year,  ending  June  80,  1879. 

The  changes  in  the  Faculties  have  been  as  follows : 

October  11, 1878,  Byron  W.  Cheever,  M.  A.,  was  appointed 
Assistant  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  in  the  place  of  Samuel 
T.  Douglas,  Ph.  B.,  resigned.  J.  M.  Schaeberle,  C.  E.,  was 
appointed  Assistant  in  the  Astronomical  Observatory.  Calvin 
Thomas,  M.  A.,  was  appointed  Instructor  in  Modern  Lan* 
guages  and  History.  February  7, 1879,  P.  B  Rose,  M.  D.,  was 
appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry,  and 
in  June  the  title  was  changed  so  as  to  read  Assistant  Professor 
of  Physiological  Chemistry  and  Toxicology,  and  Lecturer  on 
Renal  Diseases.  February  7, 1879,  James  C.  Watson,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D.,  resigned  his  offices  of  Professor  of  Astronomy  and 
Director  of  the  Observatory,  and  on  March  25th,  Mark  W. 
Harrington,  M.  A.,  was  elected  as  his  successor. 

In  June,  1879,  the  following  promotions  and  appointments 
were  made:  Joseph  B.  Steere,  Ph.  D.  promoted  from  the 
Assistant  Professorship  to  the  Professorship  of  Zoology ;  Alex* 
ander  Winchell,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Historic  Geology  and 
Paleontology ;  William  H.  Pettee,  M.  A.,  heretofore  Professor 
of  Geology,  in  charge  of  Mining  Engineering,  now  appointed 
Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Economic  Geology ;  Henry  F. 
Lyster,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Pathology  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  for  one  year;  William  H.  Payne,  M.  A.,  Professor 
of  the  Science  and  the  Art  of  Teaching ;  Professor  Edward  L. 
Walter,  Ph.  D.,  heretofore  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  now 
appointed  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  in  place  of  Qeoige 
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S.  Morris,  M.  A.,  resigned;  Elisha  Jones,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Fto- 
fesBor  of  Latin ;  Isaac  N.  Demmon,  M.  A.,  heretofore  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  History,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  and  Anglo  Saxon ;  Rev.  Richard  Hudson,  M.  A.,  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  History;  Volney  M.  Spalding,  M.  A.,  pro- 
moted from  Instructor  in  Botany  to  Assistant  Professor  of 
Botany  ;  William  J.  Herdman,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy,  was  appointed  also  Lecturer  on  Pathological  Anat- 
omy; Charles  H.  Stowell,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  the  Physiolog- 
ical Laboratory,  was  appointed  Lecturer  on  Physiology  and 
Histology;  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in 
Chemical  Laboratory,  was  appointed  also  Lecturer  on  Med- 
ical Chemistry;  Alfred  Hennequin,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  Mod- 
ern Languages,  who  has  been  absent  on  leave,  was  recalled  to 
duty. 

In  the  resignation  of  Professor  Morris  and  of  Professor 
Watson,  the  University  sustains  a  severe  loss.  Professor  Morris 
has  filled  the  Chair  of  Modern  Languages  for  nine  years  and 
has  brought  to  his  work  the  resources  of  a  most  varied,  pro- 
found and  elegant  Echolnrship.  Dr.  Watson  has  been  con- 
ni'cted  with  the  Faculty  since  the  very  year  of  his  graduation, 
18J7.  For  two  years  he  was  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  and 
for  twenty  years  he  has  had  charge  of  the  Observatory  and 
filled  the  Chair  of  Astronomy.  During  that  period  he  has 
discovered  no  less  than  twenty-seven  minor  planets  and  two 
comets,  and  has  made  the  Observatory  known  throughout  the 
world.  The  best  wishes  of  the  University  will  follow  these 
two  distinguished  scholars  to  their  new  fields  of  labor. 

The  degrees  conferred  during  the  year  on  examination 

were  as  follows: 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist 25 

Mining  Engineer 8 

Civil  Engineer 6 

Bachelor  of  Science 5 

Bachelor  of  Philosophy 11 

Bachelor  of  Arts 35 

Master  of  Science 1 

Master  of  Philosophy.. 1 


MAster  of  Arts 8 

Doctor  of  Philosophy •       1 

Doctor  of  Medicine  (Dept.  of  ^{edicine  and  Surgery) 104 

Bachelor  of  Law 193 

Doctor  of  Medicine  (Homoeopathic  Med.  College) 25 

Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 15 

TotaU 433 

• 

In  addition  to  these,  four  honorary  degrees  were  conferred, 
viz. :  Civil  Engineer,  1 ;  Master  of  Arts,  1 ;  Doctor  of  Laws,  2. 
The  total  number  of  degrees  conferred  during  the  year  was 
therefore  437.  In  three  cases  two  degrees  were  given  on  exam- 
ination to  the  same  person.  The  total  number  of  recipients 
of  degrees  was  434.  In  no  previous  year  has  so  large  a  num- 
ber been  graduated  from  the  University. 
The  number  of  students  in  attendance  was  as  follows : 

Department  of  LiteraturCy  Science  and  the  Arts. 

RESIDENT  Graduates. 12 

FoD&TH  Ybab. 49 

Third  Yrar 07 

Second  Year , 95 

First  Year.. 172 

Select 50 

Total ^. 445 

Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
Students. — ^Total  in  the  Department 329 

Department  of  Law. 

Seniors.. 105 

Juniors 211 

-lOU 

School  of  Pharmacy. 

Second  Year... 28 

First  Year 4:J 

71 

Homoeopathic  Medical  College. 

8TUDENTs.--Total  in  the  College 63 

College  of  Dental  Surgery. 

Stuprnts.— Total  in  College fi2 

Totol  in  th«  Vntversity — 1376 
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The  number  in  the  University  was  greater  by  143  or  by 
more  than  11  per  cent,  than  in  1877-78,  and  greater  by  266  or 
by  24  per  cent,  than  in  1876,  and  greater  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  the  institution.  There  was  an  increase  in 
every  Department  except  in  the  Homoepathic  Medical  College. 
In  the  College  of  Dental  Surgery  the  gain  was  19 ;  in  the 
School  of  Pharmacy,  2;  in  the  Law  School,  18;  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  22 ;  in  the  Literary  Depart- 
ioaent,  78. 

In  view  of  the  second  year's  trial  of  the  extension  of  the 
medical  term  from  six  months  to  nine  months,  the  increase  in 
the  attendance  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
was  very  gratifying.  There  seems  now  to  be  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  a  desire  for  a  more  extended  and  thorough  medical 
education  than  has  hitherto  been  furnished  by  the  medical 
schools  of  this  country. 

Not  less  gratifying  was  the  enlarged  attendance  in  the 
Department  of  Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts.  For  years 
this  central  Department  of  the  University  had  remained  almost 
stationary  in  the  size  of  its  classes,  while  the  other  Depart- 
ments were  pretty  steadily  growing.  This  fact  was  one  of  the 
causes,  which  led  the  Faculty  to  resolve  on  the  important 
changes  which  they  made  in  the  organization  of  its  work  a 
year  ago.  It  was  feared  that  in  some  way  we  were  not  meet- 
ing the  real  needs  of  the  State  and  of  the  West  as  fully  as  we 
might.  So  far  as  numbers  indicate,  we  have  certainly  good 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  response  which  has  been  made 
to  our  proposition  to  make  our  instruction  more  attractive  and 
useful.  The  number  of  students  in  the  Literary  Department 
is  increased  by  about  twenty  per  cent. 

Of  the  undergraduates  the  number  of  candidates  for  the 
several  degrees  was  as  follows,  viz.:  Mining  Engineer,  10; 
Civil  Engineer,  25 :  Bachelor  of  Letters,  15 ;  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
encCf  30 ;  Bachelor  of  Letters  (Latin),  92 ;  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
211.  The  number  of  Select  Students  was  50.  Of  these  Select 
Students  a  considerable  proportion  were,  as  we  had  hoped 
they  woul4  be,  teachers  of  mature  years,  who  availed  them- 
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selveis  of  our  offer  to  receive  persons  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age  without  the  regular  examination,  provided  they  should 
give  evidence  of  their  ability  to  pursue  the  work  they  should 
elect.  Most  of  them  desired  to  take  some  work  as  a  specialty, 
and  they  proved  almost  without  exception  to  be  capable  of 
carrying  on  their  studies  in  a  creditable  manner,  and  were  in 
no  respect  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  our  regular  work. 

The  number  of  women  in  attendance  was  as  follows: 
Department  of  Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts,  76 ;  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  42;  Law  Department,  2; 
Homoeopathic  Medical  college,  12 ;  School  of  Pharmacy,  1  ; 
Dental  College  1 ;  total,  134.  That  is  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year  of  41.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  women  form  a 
little  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  all  the  students.  That  is  a 
slightly  larger  percentage  than  we  ever  had  before. 

Of  the  women  in  the  Literary  Department  the  candidates 
for  the  various  degrees  were  as  follows :  Bachelor  of  Letters, 
5;  Bachelor  of  Science,  4:  Mining  Engineer,!;  Bachelor  of 
Letters  (Latin),  19 ;  Bachelor  of  arts,  30.  There  was  one  Res- 
ident Graduate,  and  there  were  17  Select  Students,  several  of 
whom  had  been  teachers. 

After  our  nine  years'  experience  in  co-education,  we  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  see  women  take  up  any  kind  of  Uni- 
versity work,  carry  it  on  successfully,  graduate  in  good  health, 
cause  no  embarrassment  in  the  administration  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  awaken  no  special  solicitude  in  the  minds  of  their 
friends  or  of  their  teachers,  that  many  of  the  theoretical  discus- 
sions of  co-education  by  those  who  have  not  had  opportunities 
to  examine  it  carefully  read  strangely  to  us  here  on  the  ground. 
It  is  a  cause  of  sincere  congratulation,  that  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Europe,  the  opportunities  for  women  to  obtain  as 
thorough  and  extended  an  education  as  men,  are  rapidly  mul- 
tiplying. 

Michigan  furnished  this  year,  as  last,  about  49  per  cent,  of 
the  students.  In  the  Literary  Department*  66}  per  cent,  were 
from  Michigan ;  in  the  aggregate  attendance  in  the  Medical 
Schools  and  the  DentiU  School,  44}  per  c^At;  in  the  X^aw 


School,  32}  per  cent;  in  the  Pharma<gr  School,  46}  per  cent  Of 
the  total  increase  of  143  students  last  year,  55  were  from  Mich- 
igan and  88  from  other  States.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
while  we  are  attracting  more  Michigan  students  than  formerly, 
we  are  even  more  rapidly  strengthening  our  hold  upon  other 
parts  of  the  Union. 

Exception  has  sometimes  been  taken  in  our  own  State  to 
our  opening  our  doors  on  so  easy  terms  to  students  from  other 
States.  It  should  be  remembered  in  the  first  place,  that  a  dia- 
crimination  against  students  from  abroad  is  made  in  our  fees. 
A  Michigan  student  pays  only  ten  dollars  admission  fee,  and 
an  annual  fee  of  twenty  dollars.  A  student  from  another  State, 
pays  twenty-five  dollars  admission  fee,  and  twenty-five  dollars 
annual  fee.  In  the  second  place,  in  the  professional  schools, 
where  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  students  from  abroad  are 
found,  the  cost  of  instruction  is  only  slightly  increased  by  the 
admission  of  them,  so  that  the  sum  received  from  them  may 
be  reckoned  as  almost  a  clear  gain  to  our  resources.  For 
instance,  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  during 
the  past  year  the  fees  from  Michigan  students  were  only 
$4,140,  while  the  fees  from  non-resident  students  were  $7,675. 
The  same  corps  of  instructors  would  be  required  to  lecture  to 
the  Michigan  students  alone  as  were  required  to  teach  the 
whole  class.  In  the  Law  School  the  figures  are  yet  more  strik- 
ing. The  cost  of  instruction  in  that  school  was  $6,400.  Now  the 
receipts  from  non-resident  students  were  $12,000,  that  is,  $5,600 
more  than  the  salaries  of  all  the  Professors,  while  the  fees  from 
Michigan  students  in  that  school  were  only  $3,960.  In  pass- 
ing I  may  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  total  receipts  of 
the  Law  School  are  nearly  ten  thousand  dollars  more  than 
the  expenses.  But  the  main  point  which  I  wish  now  to  make 
clear  is,  that  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  it  is  wise  neither 
to  exclude  non-resident  students  from  the  University,  nor  to 
charge  them  so  high  fees  as  to  make  a  material  diminution  of 
their  numbers. 

In  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts,  we 
hav«  nuffejred  no  little  embarrassment  from  having  an  iniide- 


quale  number  of  teacheis  to  instruct  our  greatly  increased 
number  of  students.  In  order  to  extricate  ourselves  from 
debt,  we  have  reduced  our  force  of  teachers  to  the  smallest 
number,  with  which  we  could  with  tolerable  efficiency  care 
for  the  usual  number  of  pupils.  When  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  year  we  were  suddenly  called  on  to  provide  instruc- 
tion for  about  eighty  more  students  than  before,  we  found  it 
impossible  to  do  all  we  could  have  wished.  We  were  com- 
pelled to  have  larger  sections  than  we  deemed  it  wise  to  have. 
Professors  of  one  branch  were  obliged  to  teach  other  branches, 
and  both  students  and  teachers  were  subjected  to  inconven-^ 
iences,  from  which  fortunately  we  are  now  relieved. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  we  were  obliged  to  begin 
under  serious  disadvantages  the  new  plan  of  work,  which  was 
discussed  in  my  last  Report.  We  were  unable  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  our  work  as  much  as  we  had  hoped.  It  was  neces* 
sary  to  curtail  to  some  extent  the  election  of  studies,  which 
bad  been  offered  to  all.  But  the  students  appreciated  our  sit- 
uation and  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  the  modifications  of  our 
scheme,  which  we  were  obliged  to  make.  But  in  its  essential 
features  the  new  plan  was  fairly  tried,  and  although  a  trial  of 
one  year  is  too  brief  to  justify  unqualified  statements  of  opinion 
upon  the  experiment,  I  think  I  may  truly  say  that  we  see  no 
good  reason  to  doubt  that  our  expectations  from  it  are  to  be 
realized.  We  have  seen  no  disposition  in  our  students  under 
an  elective  system  to  choose  studies,  because  they  are  easy,  or 
to  avoid  those  which  are  usually  thought  difficult.  The  tabu- 
lar statement  of  the  studies  pursued  will  show  this  in  convinc- 
ing form  *  The  fears  of  those  who  had  supposed  that  Greek 
might  be  dropped  were  allayed  in  observing  that  the  number 
of  persons  studying  Greek  was  never  before  so  great.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  we  are  relieved  from  the  peril  of  the 
choice  of  an  undue  proportion  of  easy  studies  by  our  having 
no  marking  system.  When  pupils  are  studying  for  class 
rank,  they  will  be  tempted  to  elect  branches  in  which  they 
can    secure  high   standing.      But   that    inducement    is  not 

*&ee  AppoQdix  C. 
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offered  here.    As  a  rule,  the  elections  were  judiciously  made. 

We  have  noticed  scarcely  any  inclination  to  take  too  little 
work.  The  mistakes  have  been,  as  we  anticipated,  quite  in 
the  other  direction.  Many  pupils  have  desired  to  take  more 
studies  than  they  could  pursue  with  the  most  profit.  In 
numerous  cases  the  Faculty  have  thought  it  wise  to  reduce 
the  work,  which  students  have  marked  out  for  themselves. 
During  the  first  semester  it  became  apparent  to  many  of  the 
students  that  they  had  elected  too  many  studies,  and  in  the 
second  semester  there  was  a  manifest  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  work  undertaken.  The  year's  experience  has  taught  most  of 
the  undergraduates  themselves  what  they  can  wisely  attempt 
The  Faculty  are  determined  to  use  all  vigilance  to  prevent 
mere  cramming.  While  they  propose  to  allow  every  one  to 
do  all  he  can  do  well,  they  mean  to  insist  that  each  student 
shall  take  time  enough  to  digest  and  assimilate  his  intellectual 
food.  To  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  enthusiastic,  hearty 
and  manly  spirit,  in  which  the  undergraduates  as  a  body  have 
received  the  new  plan  and  have  performed  their  duties.  The 
utmost  good  order  has  prevailed.  Not  a  case  has  occurred, 
which  has  called  for  serious  discipline.  The  details  of  our 
work  are  more  fully  given  in  the  Reports,  which  the  Profes- 
sors at  my  request  have  made,  and  which  are  found  in  the 
Appendix.    (B.) 

With  the  additions  which  have  been  made  to  our  force  of 
teachers,  we  shall  be  able  to  enlarge  the  range'  and  improve 
the  quality  of  our  instruction  the  coming  year. 

An  important  step  has  been  taken  in  establishing  a  Pro* 
fessorship  of  the  Science  and  the  Art  of  Teaching.  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  is  a  chair  exclusively  for  this  work  in  any 
other  American  college.  In  previous  Reports  I  have  directed 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  providing  here  for  some  syste- 
matic instruction  in  Pedagogy.  We  annually  send  out  a  con- 
siderable number  of  students,  who  are  to  engage  in  teaching 
for  some  years,  and  not  a  few  who  intend  to  devote  their  lives 
to  the  work.  Some  of  them  are  called  at  once  to  responsible 
position  in  our  graded  schools.    It  might  greatly  add  to  the 
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value  of  their  services  to  be  familiar  with  the  principles  which 
should  govern  the  administration  of  such  schools,  with  the 
philosophy  of  teaching,  and  with  the  history  of  education. 
Our  Professors  have  for  several  years  given  some  special 
instruction  in  the  methods  of  teaching  the  languages,  mathe- 
matics and  physics.  But  now  in  addition  to  their  specific 
work  a  Professor  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  giving  systematic 
instruction  in  the  general  field,  to  which  the  name  of  Peda- 
gogics is  often  applied. 

We  desire  it  to  be  most  clearly  understood  that  we  have  no 
intention  of  invading  the  territory  of  our  neighbors  of  the 
Normal  School.  The  line  between  their  work  and  ours  is  very 
distinct.  We  wish  simply  to  aid  our  undergraduates,  who 
come  here  for  collegiate  study,  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
work  of  teaching,  which  they  are  certain  to  undertake,  whether 
we  have  this  new  chair  or  not.  If  our  effort  to  give  specific 
instruction  of  this  kind  and  of  a  high  order  is  successful,  it 
will  tend  to  aid  the  Normal  School  by  strengthening  in  the 
minds  of  our  graduates  and  of  the  public  the  conviction  that 
there  is  indeed  a  philosophy,  a  science,  of  education,  which 
we  are  aiming  to  teach  to  such  of  our  students  as  intend  to 
become  teachers,  while  the  Normal  School  is  also  teaching  it  to 
every  one  of  its  hundreds  of  pupils  in  the  manner  most  help- 
ful to  them.  We  earnestly  desire  to  cooperate  with  and  to  aid 
in  every  proper  way  all  the  other  educational  institutions  in 
the  State.  There  is  work  enough  and  more  then  enough  for 
us  all  to  do.  The  prosperity  of  each  conduces  to  the  prosper- 
ity of  all  the  rest. 

I  had  occasion  last  year  to  express  gratification  that  the 
extension  of  our  Medical  term  from  six  months  to  nine 
months  did  not  diminish  the  number  of  students  in  our 
Medical  Schools.  This  year  there  has  been  a  slight  decline  in 
the  attendance  on  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College,  but  this 
was  due  to  other  causes  than  the  extension  of  the  term.  In 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  there  was  a  hand- 
some gain.  So  convinced  are  we  that  the  public  are  ready  for 
another  forward  step  in  medical  education  that  we  have  now 
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decidcd  to  establish  a  full  three  years'  graded  course.  It  is 
thought  proper  to  allow  those  who  have  already  entered  upon 
their  studies  to  receive  their  degrees  on  the  conditions  named 
when  they  matriculated.  But  all  who  enter  after  the  pres- 
ent University  year  will  be  required  to  take  three  full  courses 
of  nine  months  each.  The  best  schools  are  so  clearly  per^ 
ceiving  the  need  of  thorough  and  prolonged  instruction,  that 
before  long  the  three  years'  course  bids  fair  to  be  generally 
adopted.  If  it  has  heretofore  been  true  that  in  no  department 
of  education  was  improvement  more  sadly  needed  than  in 
medical  education,  it  may  now  be  said  that  in  no  department 
of  education  is.  improvement  more  rapidly  going  on  at  the 
present  time. 

It  appears  from  the  official  reports  of  the  Medical  Schools 
that  936  patients  M-ere  treated  at  the  clinics  last  year.  A 
large  number  of  important  surgical  operations  were  success- 
fully performed.  The  hospital  is  in  fact  a  great  public 
charity. 

Partly  because  our  hospital  accommodations  were  too  lim- 
ited, and  partly  because  it  was  not  found  practicable  to  care  for 
patients  of  the  two  medical  Schools  in  the  same  building,  the 
Legislature  were  asked  by  the  Regents  to  make  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  erection  of  a  separate  ward  for  the  patients  who 
seek  Homoeopathic  treatment.  The  request  was  cheerfully 
granted,  and  an  additional  sum  was  voted  for  the  erection  of 
an  amphitheatre  in  which  operations  could  be  performed  in 
the  presence  of  the  Homceopathic  class.  The  new  structures 
are  nearly  completed. 

The  Regents  also  in  June  made  an  appropriation  from  the 
General  Fund,  for  the  erection  of  an  amphitheatre  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Hospital,  which  is  under  the  charge  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Deparment  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  This 
has  long  been  sorely  needed.  The  patients  have  necessarily 
been  transported  from  the  Hospital  across  the  campus  to  the 
Medical  College,  and  after  being  operated  on  have  been  carried 
back  to  the  wards.  The  discomfort  and  exposure  and  conse- 
quent danger  to  life  have  been  greater  than  it  was  pleasant  to 


think  of.  The  enlarged  and  improred  accommodations  for  the 
patients  are  a  source  of  great  satisfaction. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Law  School,  which  is  so  helpful  to 
our  treasury,  and  so  gratifying  to  us  in  every  respect,  threatens 
to  become  temporarily  embarrassing.  We  were  forced  to  make 
some  changes  in  the  lecture  room  last  year  in  order  to  provide 
the  requisite  number  of  seats  for  the  large  classes.  If  there  is 
any  considerable  increase  in  the  attendance  this  year,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  how  all  are  to  be  accommodated.  The  friends  of 
the  school  will  hear  with  pleasure  that  the  resources  of  the 
University  enable  us  to  add  a  Professor  to  the  Faculty,  and  so 
to  secure  more  thorough  instruction  for  the  Junior  class. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  has  a  wholesome  and  steady  life. 
The  pressure  for  admission  to  it  has  been  so  great  that  its  Fac- 
ulty have  deemed  it  wise  to  announce  that  on  and  after  Sep- 
tember, 1880,  the  requirements  for  matriculation  will  be 
increased.  A  specified  amount  of  knowledge  of  Algebra  and 
of  either  Latin  or  German  will  be  asked. 

The  Dental  School  advances  with  the  most  encouraging 
vigor.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  so  many  students  pre- 
sented themselves  that  the  rooms  provided  for  clinical  and  for 
mechanical  purposes  were  altogether  too  strait.  The  Regents 
therefore  at  the  October  meeting  decided  to  erect  an  addition 
to  the  Dental  Building,pay  for  it  by  drawing  from  the  General 
Fund,  and  ask  the  Legislature  to  reimburse  the  General  Fund. 
Ample  accommodations  were  thus  provided.  The  new  rooms 
were  ready  for  occupancy  early  in  the  winter,  and  the  Legis- 
lature made  the  needed  appropriation. 

The  friends  of  the  University  may  well  express  their  grate- 
ful appreciation  of  the  timely  aid  which  the  Legislature  lent 
to  us  at  the  last  session.  They  made  an  appropriation  for  each 
of  the  years  1879  and  1880  of  $2,000  for  the  purchase  of  books 
for  the  General  Library,  of  $3,000  for  Hospital  expenses,  of 
$2,000  for  extended  instruction  in  the  Homoeopathic  Medical 
College,  of  $4,500  for  the  Dental  College,  and  of  $20,000  for  erect- 
ing a  fire-proof  Museum.  Besides,  they  appropriated  $3,250  to 
pay  for  the  addition  to  the  Dental  College  Buikling,  $1,000  to 
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enlarge  the  Matron's  apartments  in  the  Hospital,  $6,500  for  a 
Homoeopathic  Hospital  and  Ampliitheatre,  $1,250  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Homoeopathic  Hospital  in  1880,  and  $20,000  for 
erecting  a  central  boiler  house  and  providing  steam  heating 
apparatus  for  several  of  the  University  buildings.  The  total 
sum  appropriated  for  1879  was  $62,250,  and  for  1880,  $32,750. 
The  Appropriation  bills  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.'*' 

The  new  heating  apparatus  will  probably  diminish  the 
expense  of  heating  our  buildings  and  will  certainly  diminish 
the  risk  from  fire.  The  new  Museum  Building  will  enable  us 
to  store  and  display  our  collections  much  better  than  has  here- 
tofore been  possible,  and  will  relieve  us  of  the  solicitude  we 
have  so  long  felt  concerning  their  safety.  The  sum  placed  at 
our  disposal  will  not  be  adequate  to  furnish  the  lecture  rooms, 
which  ought  to  be  connected  with  the  Museum.  We  shall 
hope  to  secure  them  by  some  means  at  no  distant  day.  By 
the  action  taken  at  the  June  meeting  of  the  Board  the  large 
and  valuable  collection,  which  Professor  Steere  made  in  his 
tonr  in  South  America  and  the  East  Indies,  has  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  University  on  such  terms  that  there  can  be, 
it  is  understood,  no  controversy  about  the  title. 

I  cannot  forbear  again  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
need  a  new  Library  Building  quite  as  much  as  we  needed  a 
Museum  Building.  The  Law  Department  requires  the  room  in 
which  our  General  Library  is  now  stored.  The  building  is  not 
fire-proof.  The  Library  room  is  not  capacious  enough  to  hold 
our  books  or  to  accommodate  our  readers.  We  ought  to  have 
D  reading  room  which  can  hold  at  least  three  hundred  readers 
and  provide  them  with  good  air.  The  Library  must  be  the 
centre  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  University.  It  should 
therefore  be  cared  for  with  the  most  scrupulous  pains  and  be 
nourished  with  the  largest  generosity.  I  doubt  if,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  size,  any  Library  in  the  world  is  as  much  used  as 
ours.  Statistics  carefully  gathered  show  that  from  the  Harvard 
Library  with  its  173,000  volumes  a  smaller  number  of  books  is 
daily  drawn  than  from  our  little  collection  of  26,000. 

*boe  Appendix  D. 
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A  well-equipped  Gymnasium  is  also  much  needed.  It 
would  not  only  contribute  to  the  physical  well-being  of  the 
students,  but  would  also  confer  indirectly  both  intellectual  and 
moral  good.  The  health  and  consequently  the  intellectual  and 
moral  vigor  of  not  a  few  of  our  students  suffer  from  the  lack  of 
sufficient  and  attractive  exercise.  The  undergraduates  have 
for  some  time  been  striving  to  raise  funds  for  the  erection  of  a 
gymnasium,  and  have  secured  the  organization  of  a  corpora- 
tion, which  is  authorized  to  receive  and  invest  moneys  con- 
tributed for  that  purpose.  I  heartily  commend  their  enterprise 
to  the  generosity  of  our  alumni  and  of  other  friends  of  the 
University. 

The  Finance  Committee's  Report  is  this  year,  as  it  was  last 
year,  a  cheerful  document.  Owing  to  the  practice  of  great  econ- 
omy, and  to  the  large  attendance  of  students,  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  found  a  large  balance  in  our  Treasury.  It  is  this 
fact  which  has  led  the  Regents  to  enlarge  the  corps  of  teachers 
in  the  Literary  Department.  No  better  use  can  be  made  of  our 
resources  than  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  our  instruction. 

With  a  record  so  inspiring  as  that  of  last  year  to  encourage 

us,  with  so  many  proofs  before  us  of  the  deep  interest  of  our 

own  State  and  of  a  large  public  beyond  the  limits  of  our  State 

in  our  welfare,  and  with  every  prospect  of  prosperity  in  the 

year  on  which  we  have  just  entered,  we  and  all  friends  of  the 

University  may  with  hopefulness  and  courage  look  forward  to 

its  immediate  future. 

JAMES  B.  ANGELL. 


APPENDIX  A. 


ANNUAL  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee. 


The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Regents  sobrait  their 
anDual  report,  showing  the  financial  operations  of  the  University  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1870,  with  an  estimate  of  the  probable 
receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1888 : 

Becsipts.   (Oeneral  Fund.) 

Balance  on  hand  July  1st,  1878 $  10,111  89 

Received  from  State  Treasurer  University  interest 39,226  08 

Received  from  State  Treasurer  State  Aid 31,500  00 

Received  from  Students*  Fees  and  Laboratory  Deposits.......  58,356  82 

Received  from  interest  on  Treasurer's  Account. 765  75 

Received  from  sale  of  Book.. 1  86 

Received  from  State  Treasurer  on  account  Dental  College 

Addition 3,250  00 


$143,113  00 

Receipts.  {Special  Funds.) 

Received  from  State  Treasurer  for  Homcsopathic  Medical 

College -      6,000  00 

Received  from  State  Treasurer  for  Extended  Term  Homoeo- 
pathic Medical  College 2,500  00 

Received  from  State  Treasurer  for  Extended  Term  Depart- 

ment  Medicine  and  Surgery 4,500  00 

Received  from  State  Treasurer  for  Salary  of  Professor  of 

Geology .'. 2,000  00 

Received  from  State  Treasurer  for  Salary  of  Professor  of 

Physics 2,000  00 

Received  from  State  Treasurer  for  General  Library 2,000  00 

Received  from  State  Treasurer  for  Hospital 3,000  00 

Received  from  State  Treasurer  for  Dental  College  Salaries.*     4,500  00 


Received  tmn  Btate  Traasuver  for  Dental  College  Appa- 
ratus  J$      560  00 

from  State  Treasurer  for  Physiological  Laboratory      1,000  00 


$28,000  00 
Total  Bficeipts    from  Greneral  Fund   and  taom 
Special  Funds  as  abo^e ^  171,113  00 


DisBUBUBMBKitL  {General  FiuuL) 

Faid  Warrants  for  Salaries  of  Officers,  Professors  and  other 

Employes  of  the  University ^  70,790  00 

Paid  Warrants  for  Special  Claims  as  per  Resolution  of  the 

Board  June  25th  and  27th,  1878 ^      1,106  29 

Treasurers'  Disbursements  as  per  vouchers  submitted. 42,581  07 

$114,477  96 
DiSBOBSEM KNTS.  {Special  Fund.) 

Paid  Warrants  of  Professors  and  other  Employes  as  follows : 

For  the  Homceopathic  Medical  College $  5,327  74 

For  the  College  of  Dental  Surgery ^  4,100  00 

For  the  School  of  Mines , 1,700  00 

For  the  Professor  of  Geology 2,000  00 

For  the  Professor  of  Physics 1,700  00 

For  the  Professor  of  Physiological  Laboratory 750  00 

For  the  Extended  Term  Department  Medicine  and  Surgery  4,500  00 

For  the  Extended  Term  Homoeopathic  Medical  College 1,525  00 

Treasurer's  disbursements  from  Special  Funds  per  vouchers : 

F^r  Homoeopathic  Medical  College $  1,199  62 

For  College  of  Dental  Saiigery 22  19 

For  Dental  College  Apparatus 406  38 

For  School  of  Mines 39  25 

For  Astronomical  Observatory .-. 503  78 

For  Physical  Laboratory 122  16 

For  Phsrsiologioal  Laboratory «  152  46 

For  Hospital 2,838  85 

For  General  Library 1,087  12 

$  27.924  55 
Balance  carried  to  new  account. »    28,710  49 

$17141$  00 

m 
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The  following  detailed  statement  shows  for  what  purposes   the 
Treasurer's  disbursements  on  vouchers  were  made: 

For  Contingent  Fund $  6,151  59 

For  Attorneys*  and  Accountant's  Fees ^ 2,997  96 

For  W.  8.  George  Printing  Account ^.  .   48  00 

For  Students*  Fees  refunded 1,005  00 

For  Steam  Pump  from  G.  S.  Wormer  &  Co 201  20 

For  Annual  Calendar 921  20 

For  J.  B.  Dow,  Stuccoing  Dental  College 199  67 

For  J.  B.  Steere,  Beal  Steere  Collection 4,500  00 

For  J.  W.  Hunt,  overdrawn  appropriation  Astronomical 

Observatory 72  70 

For  James  Tolbert  overdrawn  appropriation  Astronomical 

Observatorv 334  97 

For  G.  J.  Pease,  overdrawn   appropriation    Astronomical 

Observatory 196  37 

For  Alterations  and  Repairs 2,708  15 

For  Fuel  and  Lights 5,043  23 

For  Grounds ^.  513  23 

For  Insurance 2,105  24 

For  Engineering  Department 419  64 

For  Postage 653  33 

For  General  Library..* 1,905  01 

For  Law  Library,  including  Amount  Paid  for  Advertising...  653  01 
For  Medical  Libraiy,  including  Amount  Paid  for  Advertis- 
ing   643  08 

For  Department  of  General  Chemistry 465  96 

For  Clinics,  Department  Medicine  and  Surgery 363  48 

For  Museum  and  Microscopical  Laboratory 542  14 

For  Chemical  Laboratory 6,574  80 

For  College  Dental  Surgery 3,892  66 

For  Physical  Laboratory 470  05 

$  42,581  67 
The  cash   balance  on  hand  June  30th,  1878,  as  per  last 

Report  was «  10,111  89 

Which  amount  was  made  up  by  the  following  debit  and  credit  bal- 
ances of  the  different  accounts. 

Credit  Balances. 

General  Library  Fund -$  887  92 

Physiological  Laboratory 279  91 

Hospital ^  1,268  93 
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Homoeopathic  Medical  College $  2,042  07 

School  of  Mines 3,375  00 

Dental  College 27  64 

Observatory 503  78 

Physical  Laboratory 122  16 

Dental  salary  account 200  00 

Geologica)  Professor,  salary 1,000  00 

Professor  of  Physics,  salary ^ 1,100  00 

Extended  Term  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 2,250  00 

Extended  Term  Homoeopathic  Medical  College 2,500  00 

$  15,547  41 
Debit  Balanced. 

Dental  College > J$  1,484  21 

Mining  Engineering 249  07 

C\irrent  Expenses 3,702  24 

Due  amount  of  overdrawn  accounts ^    5,435  52 

Showing  as  stated  cash  balance  on  hand  June  30th,  1878 10,111  89 

Recapitulation. 

Receipts  during  the  year — General  Fund $133,001  11 

Amounts  paid  out  of  General  Fund 114,477  96 

Amounts  transferred  to  College  of  Dental  Surgery 1,506  40 

Amounts  transferred  to  School  of  Mines  Equipment «»..  249  07 

Amounts  transferred  to  Hospital 500  00 

Amounts  overdrawn  from  General  Fund  previous  years... ^.  3,702  24 


I^eavinga  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  General  Fund  of..  $12,565  44 

The  amount  received  from  the  State  Treasurer  on  account  of  special 
appropriations  during  the  year  was  $28,000  00. 

The  balance  on  hand  at  the  commencement  of  the  year $  10,111  89 

The  amount  due  from  General  Fund 3,702  24 

The  amount  transferred  by  resolution  of  the  Board  October 

10th,  1878,  to  Dental  College ^      1,506  40 

The  School  of  Mines  Equipment 249  07 

The  Hospital ^         500  00 

Receipts  during  the  year — Special  Funds $  44,069  60 

Disbursements  during  the  year 27,924  55 

Leaving  a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Special  Funds ^  16,145  05 
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^lf  4he  libfttftUty.Qf  the  liegislature  the  Mtowm^ 
w^r«  ip#(]e  for  i\}^  purposes  enumerated  below. ; 

For  the  ereetion  of  a  fire-proof  Museum  Building 9  40,000  00 

For  the  General  Library  for  the  year  1879 -  2'000  00 

For  the  General  Library  for  the  year  1880 -  2,000  00 

For  the  Hospital  for  the  year  1879 ^  8,000  00 

For  the  Hospital  for  the  year  1880 ^  3,000  00 

For  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  for  the  year  1879....  2,000  00 

For  the  Ilomceopathic  Medical  College  for  the  year  1880.....  2,000  00 

For  the  Dental  College  for  the  year  1879 4,500  00 

For  the  Dental  College  for  the  year  1880 4,500  00 

I^or  credit  General  Fund  for  addition  to  Dental  College 3,250  00 

For  Steam  Heating  Boiler  House,  Coils,  Radiators  and  Con- 
nections   20,000  00 

For  building  Homoeopathic  Hospital 0,500  00 

For  enlargement  of  Matron'd  House 1,000  00 

For  the  Homoeopathic  Hospital  for  the  year  1880 1,250  00 


$  95,000  00 


Of  the  appropriations  thus  made  by  the  Legislature  $02,250  00 
will  be  available  during  the  year  1879,  and  932,75Q  will  be  ayallabto 
during  the  year  1880. 

The  estimated  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1880, 
are  as  follows : 

Balance  in  the  Treasury  June  30th,  1879 J$  28,710  49 

For  interest  on  University  Fund * 38,000  00 

For  Annual  State  Aid,  "  Act  of  1873  " 31^500  00 

For  Annual  State  Aid,  "  Act  of  1875,"  Homoeopathic  Medi- 
cal College 0,000  00 

For  Students'  Fees  and  Laboratory  Deposits 50,000  00 

For  State  Aid,  "  Act  of  1879,''  Museum  Building 40,000  00 

FQr  Steam  Heating  Boiler  House,  Coils,  Radiators  and  Con- 
nections   20,000  00 

For  the  General  Library  for  the  year  1880 2,000  00 

For  the  Hospital  for  the  year  1880..« , 3,000  00 

For  the  HomOiQPAthic  Medical  College  for  the  year  1880.....  2,000  00 

For  the  College  of  Dental  Surgery  for  the  year  1879 4,500  00 

For  the  College  of  Dental  Surgery  for  the  year  1880 4,500  00 

For  the  building  a  Hom.cfiQpathie  Hospital 6,500  00 

For  the  enlargement  of  the  Matron's  House 1,000  00 

fpr  tl^e  9Qmqe9j;^tbic  Hq^ital  foJt  the  ymr  laSO.^.......^...  IJU^  0$ 


9oiriM  SkmcBopathie  Medical  GoUege^  for  ih^ymr  lM^.^..4    2,d00  (K) 
VoU^telerest  on  Treasarer'a aocoant^ .........<....        500  <X) 


•^^l^«^^ata««*^ 


$241,460  49 
Estimated  Disbursements  for  tk^  year  Id79-*'80 J$221,662  50 


>^*4a^ 


Estimated  balance  June  30th,  18S0.^..^^v..v...... $  19,797  99 

The  estimated  disbursements  for  the  same  time  are  as  follows : 

For  salaries  of  Officers,  Professors  and  Employes  in  all 

departments  of  the  University $101,112  50 

Tot  Alterations  and  Repairs 5,000  00 

For  Fuel  and  Lights 6,000  00 

For  Grounds 600  00 

For  Insurance 2,600  00 

For  General  Library 2,000  00 

For  Medical  Library 600  00 

For  Law  Library 500  00 

For  Annual  Calendar 1,200  00 

For  Printing  Regents'  Proceedings 600  00 

For  Postage 800  00 

For  Engineering  Department. 500  00 

For  Department  of  Physics 500  00 

For  Apparatus  for  Dental  College 1,000  00 

For  Current  Expenses  of  Dental  College 1,000  00 

For  Chemical  Laboratory  Supplies 6,000  00 

For  Apparatus  for  Physiological  Laboratory 1,000  00 

For  Current  Expenses  of  Homoeopathic  Medical  College 1,500  00 

For  Pablication  of  General  Catalogue 1,000  00 

For  Advertising  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 200  00 

For  Advertising  Department  of  Law 200  00 

For  Advertising  Department  of  Literature,  Science  and  Arts  200  00 

For  Advertising  Homoeopathic  Medical  College « 200  00 

For  Advertising  College  of  Dental  Surgery 200  00 

For  Museum  Building 40,000  00 

For  Steam  Heating,  Building  Coils,  Radiators  and  Connec- 

tioDS 20,000  00 

For  Building  Homoeopathic  Hospital 6,500  00 

For  Building  Clinic  Amphitheatre  Department  Medicine  and 

Surgery 2,500  00 

For  Enlargement  of  Matron's  House 1,000  00 

For  Equipment  of  Bomeeopatbic  Hospital..,,..,.....,,,, 1,250  00 
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For  Hospital  and  Clinica 4  3,000  00 

For  MnBeum  and  Microscopic  Room ^  1,000  00 

For  Contingent  Expenses ~  8,000  00 

For  Regents'  Expenses 1,000  00 

For  Advertising  School  of  Pharmacy 200  00 

For  Changes  in  Heating  Medical  College  and  new  Amphi- 
theatre  -  3,000  00 


$218,662  50 

The  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer,  with  a  full  list  of  all  warrants 
paid,  is  herewith  suhmitted.  (This  list  of  warrants  has  been  compared 
with  the  books  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents  and  found  cor- 
rect.) 

Your  Committee  submit  herewith  a  list  of  all  the  officers,  pro- 
fessors and  employes  of  the  University,  with  the  amount  of  salary  paid 
to  each . 

The  receipts  from  the  State  Treasurer  have  been  compared  with 
the  statement  furnished  by  the  Auditor  General  under  date  of  Sept  29, 
1879,  and  found  correct.    Such  sUtement  is  offered  as  Exhibit  A. 

The  receipts  for  Students'  fees  and  Laboratory  deposits  have  been 
examined  with  the  tickets  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  and  found  correct. 

The  vouchers  for  contingent  expenses  have  also  been  carefully 
examined  and  agree  with  the  report  of  the  Treasurer. 

Your  Committee  record  with  pleasure  the  large  increase  in  the 
revenues  of  the  University  and  increased  number  of  its  student^s,  and 
trusts  that  with  a  wise  and  judicious  expenditure  of  its  means  that  its 
surplus  may  be  expended  in  furnishing  it«  libraries  and  increasing  the 
facilities  for  instruction  in  the  various  departments  of  the  University. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ANDREW  CLIMIE, 
Chairman  Finance  Committee. 


APPENDIX  B. 


Reports  of  the  Deans  of  the  Professional  Schools, 

and  of  the  professors  of  the  department  of 

Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts. 


[The  following  Reports  have  been  prepared  and  presented  to  the 
President  at  his  request.] 

I. 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

In  the  absence  of  Professor  Palmer,  who  was  last  year  Dean, 
I  have  been  requested  to  prepare  the  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  the  contemplated  changes 
in  its  courses  of  instruction.   I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following : 

The  year  past  has  been  one  of  signal  success  and  prosperity. 
Entered  upon  with  no  little  solicitude  lest  the  changes  in  the  plan  of 
instruction  might  decrease  the  numbers  of  our  students,  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  just  the  reverse — ^a 
steady  increase  of  numbers.  The  attendance  also  has  been  much 
more  regular  and  uniform,  for  we  have  adopted  the  plan  of  marking 
the  attendance  at  each  lecture  and  holding  the  students  to  accountibil- 
ity  for  absence.  It  is  pleasing  to  report,  however,  that  there  is  almost 
no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  students  to  absent  themselves,  but 
rather  a  promptness  and  willingness,  which  indicate  an  earnestness 
and  devotion  to  work,  which  are  very  encouraging. 

The  changes  above  alluded  to,  were  the  requirement  of  a  prelim- 
inary examination  of  all  candidates  for  admission,  excepting  graduates 
of  colleges  or  academies  of  recognized  standing — and  the  lengthening 
of  the  term  of  instruction  to  nine  months  —  to  conform  to  that  of 
the  collegiate  department  proper.  The  first  of  the  changes  went  into 
effect  with  the  session  of  1875-76,  an4  at  that  time  no  other  medical 
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college  in  the  country  reqaired  such  «n  examination.  The  lengthen-* 
lag  of.  the  term  was  made  in  1877-78,  but  was  not  fully  enforced  until 
this  year.  At  that  time  there  was  but  one  school,  (the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  Harvard  University),  which  had  a  term  of  equal  length. 
Encouraged  by  the  success  of  these  changes  which  indicate  on  the 
part  of  the  students  a  correct  and  high  appreciation  of  the  greater 
advantages  secured,  the  Faculty  have  decided  to  make  a  still  greater 
advance  by  requiring  attendance  during  three  full  collegiate  years 
(instead  of  as  formerly  but  two),  and  by  arranging  the  studies  in  their 
natural  and  progressive  order  —  dividing  the  students  into  olasees 
accordingly.  This  change  it  is  now  aniKMuioed,  by  the  authority  of 
the  Honorable  Board  of  Regents,  will  go  into  effect  with  the  collegiate 
year  of  1880-81.  Students  who  have  matriculated  prior  to  that  date 
will,  of  course,  be  allowed  to  graduate  upon  the  conditions  which  were 
in  force,  at  the  time  of  their  admission  for  the  relations  of  the  school 
to  all  such  are  in  the  nature  of  a  contract,  which  there  is  no  disposi- 
tion to  violate  even  if  there  were  legal  authority  for  so  doing.  Atten- 
dance upon  the  full  course  of  three  years,  will,  however,  be  compul- 
sory upon  newcomers.  This  change  in  the  policy  of  the  department  is  a 
matter  of  congratulation,  for, it  places  us  in  the  front  rank  of  the  med- 
ical colleges  of  the  country  in  the  matter  of  advanced  medical  ednca- 
tion.  Indeed,  at  the  present  writing,  there  are  but  three  echoed  where 
the  gpraded  and  lengthened  system  has  been  adopted,  though  several 
other  schools,  like  ourselves,  have  announced  it  for  the  fdture.  Even 
if  the  change  should  be  attended  with  the  loss  of  some  of  our  numbers 
there  will  be  ample  compensation  in  the  higher  attainments  and  greater 
proficiency  of  those  who  go  out  fh>m  our  walls  to  the  practical  work  of 
the  profession.  The  division  of  the  students  into  classes  will  enable 
more  thorough  and  personal  instruction  for  the  numbers  now  are  so 
large  that  the  class  is  unwieldy  and  cannot  receive  that  personal  atten- 
tion from  the  instructors  which  is  so  essential  to  thorough  discipline 
and  learning. 

The  lengthening  of  the  term  to  nine  months  necessitated  this 
year  the  anomalous  expedient  of  two  Commencements — one  of  which 
was  held  at  the  end  of  six  months,  the  old  term,  the  other  at  the  end 
of  nine  months,  the  new  term.  This  will  not  again  occur,  as  it  is  not 
deemed  necessary  or  desirable  to  hold  a  special  Commencement  for 
the  few  students  who  will  be  entitled  to  graduate  at  the  end  of  the 
first  six  months  of  the  coming  term. 

The  £Eicilites  for  clinical  instruction  afforded  by  the  hospital  have 
greatly  aided  the  work  of  training  our  students.  During  the  collegiate 
year  the  wards  have  been  cvowded^aBid  many  importaftt  opfrtttiowM 


h»v«  bMB  piEnlormed  in  the  pceamiee  of  the  don.  Secttemt  of  tkf 
«UlM  also  hftve  hftd  daily  aceess  to  tke  wards  and  thos  .-have  become 
iafeniliariaMd  with  the  details  of  the  every  day  care  and  treat- 
ment of  patients,  a  work  more  beneficial  to  the  stndent  than  the 
mere  witnessing  of  the  performance  of  operations,  no  matter  how 
brilliant  or  severe.  The  hospital  facilities  have  also  attracted  lai^ger 
numbers  of  patients  than  before,  so  that  our  wards,  ample  as  they 
were  believed  to  be  when  the  new  hospital  was  erected  three 
years  since,  are  frequently  overcrowded.  The  erection  of  the  ne^ 
kitchen  and  dining-room  has  greatly  increased  the  comfort  of  the 
patients  and  rendered  the  administration  of  the  hospital  much  easier. 
The  new  amphitheatre  attached  to  the  hospital  will,  when  completed, 
be  of  great  service,  for  no  longer  will  it  be  necessary  to  subject 
patients  after  operation  to  the  dangers  of  exposure,  in  transporting 
them  across  the  campus  from  the  college  to  the  hospital,  and  further- 
more, it  will  give  us  what  will  be  a  necessity  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  classes — an  additional  lecture  and  recitation  room. 

The  physiological  laboratory  which  is  now  in  full  operation  under 
the  competent  care  of  Dr.  Stowell,  has  greatly  added  to  our  means  of 
instruction,  for  students  are  thus  enabled  to  obtain  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  this  fundamental  study — physiology — which  it  is  impossible 
to  acquire  from  lectures,  no  matter  how  fully  illustrated  they  may  be. 
The  use  of  the  microscope,  which  is  so  important,  and  to-day  even 
necessary  in  the  every  day  work  of  the  physician  can  only  be  learned 
by  actual  practice,  and  the  benefits  which  are  accruing  to  our  students 
from  this  source,  have  already  more  than  compensated  for  the  trifling 
appropriation  which  was  required  to  establish  this  department  of 
instruction. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  lectures  and  clinics,  which  have  beon 
conducted  by  the  Professors — recitation  or  quizzes,  have  been  held 
almost  daily  by  the  assistants  to  the  various  chairs.  In  this  way  we 
have  secured  an  amount  of  drilling  of  the  students,  that  could  not 
have  been  obtained  in  any  other  way.  The  quizzes  are  as  a  rule  con- 
fined to  the  subject  matter  of  the  lectures — and  the  good  resulting 
from  such  drilling  has  fully  justified  the  wisdom  of  appointing  assis- 
tants. Under  our  new  system  of  instruction  there  will  be  still  further 
room  for  their  services,  for  instead  of  one  class,  we  shall  then  have 
three  classes  to  teach,  which  will  demand  from  the  entire  corps  of 
teachers  a  greater  amount  of  time  than  is  now  given  to  the  work. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  appointed  by  the  Regents,  to  act  in  con- 
cert and  with  equal  powers  with  the  Faculty  in  the  final  examinations 
of  tlw  fllbdaMs  'l»r  thair  degrees^  began  their  work  this  year,  and  the 
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experiment  has  thus  far  proTed  satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned. 
It  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  disassociating  entirely  the  gradaating 
from  the  teaching  power.  In  colleges  where  the  emoluments  of  the 
teachers  are  directly  proportioned  to  the  numbers  of  students,  there  is 
danger  of  low  standards  and  insufficient  requirements.  With  us, 
where  the  salary  is  fixed,  no  such  consideration  can  avail,  but  notwith- 
standing this,  the  step  is  one  we  heartily  approve  of,  for  it  is  in 
the  right  direction,  and  we  would  willingly  for  the  sake  of  the  good 
influence  of  it  upon  the  standards  of  education,  see  it  carried  to  the 
stl^^e  of  complete  separation. 

E.  S.  DUNSTER,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women. 


II. 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LAW. 

The  Law  Department  had  a  prosperous  session  during  the  year, 
without  the  occurrence  of  any  event  calling  for  special  remark.  The 
whole  number  of  students  was  larger  than  in  any  precedingjyear,  and 
the  Graduating  Class  was  also  considerably  larger.  Every  year  the 
Department  feels  more  and  more  the  necessity  for  increased  facilities 
for  doing  its  work,  and  especially  for  increased  library  and  reading 
room  accommodations.  How  imperative  this  want  is  can  scarcely  be 
understood  by  any  one  unless  the  crowded  lecture  rooms  and  reading 
rooms  are  visited  and  inspected  in  person.  That  the  accommodations 
are  much  less  than  those  provided  for  any  other  Department  or 
School  is  well  known  and  understood,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
speedy  provision  may  be  made  for  increasing  them.  The  whole  build- 
ing where  the  Department  «ives  instruction  was  erected  for  its  use, 
but  it  has  up  to  this  time  given  accommodation  to  the  General  Library, 
much  to  its  own  inconvenience,  and  somewhat  no  doubt  to  its  detri- 
ment. This  whole  building  should  as  speedily  as  possible  be  given 
up  for  the  use  of  those  for  whom  it  was  erected. 

Since  the  close  of  the  year  the  Department  has  been  strengthened 

by  the  establishment  of  a  new  Professorship,  and  the  appointment 

thereto  of  a  j?entlemen  of  eminent  legal  ability,  whose  time  and 

attention  will  be  chiefly  given  to  the  Junior  Class.    The  need  of  this 

Professorship  has  been  much  felt,  and  much  benefit  is  anticipated 

from  it, 

T.  M.  COOLEY,  Dean, 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY. 

The  work  in  the  several  didactic  and  practical  branches  of  this 
Department  is  given  separately  to  students  in  the  First  and  Second 
years,  as  it  has  been  done,  in  the  main,  since  1S72-3.  We  trust  that 
some  increase  in  strength  has  been  attained  this  year  in  nearly  every 
study.  Commencing  the  First  year's  work,  as  announced,  on  the  24th 
of  September,  we  gained  some  time  when  most  valuable.  The  semes- 
ter's work  in  micro-botany  and  pharmacology,  under  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Spalding's  charge,  is  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  course,  and 
well  appreciated  by  the  students.  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  provis- 
ion is  made  now,  for  the  next  year,  to  give  suitable  class-drill  in  the 
immediately  practical  branch  of  Materia  Medica, — the  lack  of  which 
has  been  for  some  time  acknowledged. 

The  original  work  requisite  for  graduation  has  been  a  source  of 
constant  study  by  the  Senior  students  through  the  second  semester, 
though  an  average  time  of  only  about  two  months  has  been  obtained 
for  the  experimental  work  itself.  This  brief  opportunity  has  enabled 
us  to  contribute  something  to  the  stock  of  common  knowledge.  To 
show  what  has  been  undertaken  .**ome  reports  may  be  referred  to, 
thns :  Of  the  twenty-eight  graduates  of  1877,  eighteen  were  engaged  in 
work  which  seemed  worthy  of  report  in  the  serial  publications  of 
chemistry  and  pharmacy.  At  least  ten  of  these  reports  gained  gen- 
eral circulation  in  the  European  journals  and  year-books.  The  Jah- 
resbericht  der  Pharmucie  (Gottingen),  for  1876,  contains  abstracts  of  the 
reported  work  of  seven  of  our  students ;  that  for  1877,  reports  of  the  work 
of  six.  The  Proceedingsof  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
for  1878,  contain  reports  and  selected  abstracts  of  the  work  of  fourteen 
of  our  students ;  the  same  for  1876,  reports  from  nineteen.  Also,  the 
English  journals  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy  have  given  a  good  share 
of  these  contributions. 

As  stated  in  the  current  University  Calendar,  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  this  Department  have  been  extended,  to  take  effect  in 
1880.  Preparatory  to  the  action  of  the  Faculty  in  this  matter,  an 
impersonal  canvass  of  the  class  admitted  in  September,  1878,  was  made 
as  to  qualifications  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  rhetoric,  Latin. 
German,  French,  elementary  chemistry,  systematic  botany,  and  as  to 
high  school  graduation.  From  this  inquiry  it  appeared  probable  that 
70  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  class  canvassed  would  be  able  to  enter  under 
a  &ithful  execution  of  the  requirements  then  adopted,  at  least  after  a 
few  months  of  review  work.    And  it  seemed  to  the  Faculty  that,  as 
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additional  requirements,  thoee  of  arithmetic  and  algebra,  with  a  year^ 
work  in  Latin  or  in  Grerman,  would  make  the  most  suitable  form  and 
extent  of  advance.  Some  reduction  of  numbers  is  expected  to  result 
from  this  advance,  but  the  character  of  the  admissions  for  the  ensuing 
year  (which  this  writing  is  late  enough  to  give)  would  indicate  that 
the  reduction  will  not  be  very  great.  Of  the  new  applicants  in  Sep- 
tember, 1870, 44  per  cent,  entered  upon  diploma  of  high  school  gradu- 
ation,  or  upon  college  standing;  while  of  the  applicants  by  examina- 
tion, under  the  previous  requirements,  14  per  cent,  were  rejected. 

The  numbers  of  students  and  graduates  for  the  past  five  yeats 
have  been  as  follows : 

In  first  year.       In  second  year.       Graduates. 

1874-5 45  24  18 

1875-C 46  33  31 

1876-7 35  29  i8 

1877-8 44  25  22 

J878-9 43  28  25 

[1879-80 49  32] 

ALBERT  B.  PRESCOTT,  Dean. 


IV. 

TEE  HOMCEOPATHIO  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

On  behalf  of  the  Homeccopathic  Department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  I  herewith  transmit  a  brief  report  of  the  work  of  the  Col- 
lege for  the  Academic  year  1878  and  1879. 

The  session  comprises  a  period  of  nine  months,  from  October  Ist 
to  June  26th,  during  which  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  usual  holi- 
day recess  and  the  March  Commencement,  the  Professor  of  Sni^gery  has 
delivered  four  lectures  per  week  and  held  two  clinics  per  week,  aver- 
aging one  and  one- half  hours  ^ach ;  the  Professor  of  Theory  and 
Practice  has  delivered  six  lectures  per  week  and  held  two  clinics  per 
week  of  one  hour  each ;  and  the  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  has 
delivered  four  lectures  per  week  throughout  the  course. 

The  students  of  this  Department  also  attended  throujrbout  the 
course  the  lectures  on  Anatomy,  Obstetrics,  Physiology  and  Chemistry 
delivered  by  the  Professors  of  the  **  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Sargery." 

In  addition  to  the  didactic  and  clinical  teaching,  IVequent  4ral  and 
writtctt  examinations  were  held  by  the  membei»ef  the  Faflirity  and 
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their  assistants  daring  the  evenings,  and  a  quarterly  examination  was 
held  upon  the  medical  and  surgical  topics  gone  over  the  preceding 
three  months,  to  test  the  literary  and  medical  scholarship  of  the  senior 
class. 

The  afternoons  and  evenings  were  frequently  occupied  in  the 
Chemical,  Microscopal  and  Anatomical  Departments,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  students  attending;  the  Practical  courses  of  these  funda- 
mental branches. 

The  entire  number  of  students  in  attendance  upon  the  College 
was  sixty -three,  twenty-one  of  whom  graduated  at  the  March  Coxor 
mencement,  and  four  at  the  June  Commencement. 

The  Surgical  course  was  mainly  delivered  upon  the  ''Principles  of 
Soi^ery,''  under  the  provisions  of  the  "graded  course ;"  the  ''opera- 
tive" department  being  reserved  for  the  succeeding  year. 

The  Therapeutics  (homoeopathic)  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynsccology 
were  imperfectly  taught  by  the  chairs  of  Surgery  and  Practice,  owing 
to  the  large  field  of  study  gone  over  by  these  two  departments  of  med- 
icine. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature 
ample  provision  will  be  made  for  a  more  thorough  and  scientific 
teaching  in  these  two  important  branches  of  medical  education. 

The  "  Examining  Board  "  of  Physicians  appointed  by  the  Honor- 
able, the  "Board  of  Regents  "  at  their  June  meeting  last  year,  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  the  Faculty  of  this  College,  to  examine  the  candi- 
dates for  graduation  therein,  have  performed  their  duties  faithfully 
and  creditably,  but  it  'is  very  questionable  whether,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  she  instruction  and  examination  of  our 
students  by  those  in  the  "  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery"  who 
have  taught  them  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  profes&ion,  our  students 
have  benefited  by  the  change  inaugurated. 

Since  the  March  examination  considerable  dissatisfaction  has 
arisen  among  the  members  of  the  class,  and  I  fear  the  consequences  of 
this  innovation  will  be  felt  in  the  inharmonious  relation  of  our  classes 
hereafter  to  their  preceptors  of  the  other  Department. 

In  conclusion  1  will  add  that  quite  a  large  correspondence  has  been 
opened  up  with  practitioners  of  our  system  in  near  and  distant  por- 
tions of  the  States,  with  whom  I  have  long  enjoyed  friendly  profes- 
sional and  professorial  relations,  which  I  trust  will  increase  the  future 
numbers  of  our  classes  and  widen  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  thta 
University  and  its  Homoeopathic  Department. 

E.  C.  FBANKLIN,  Dean. 
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V. 

THE  DENTAL  COLLEGE, 

The  following  report  of  the  work  accomplished  in  the  Dental 
(Jollege  during  the  past  year  is  respectfully  submitted. 

The  term  of  1878-9  showed  an  increase  in  the  attendance  of  more 
than  forty  per  cent  over  the  former  year. 

The  requirements  in  the  preliminary  examination  are  each  year 
a  little  more  exacting  and  more  extended.  This  year  quite  an  advance 
has  been  made  in  this  respect. 

The  course  of  instruction,  both  didactic  and  clinical^  was  raised  to 
a  somewhat  higher  standard  than  formerly. 

The  students  have  attended  the  full  regular  course  in  the  Medical 
Department,  except  in  a  few  instances,  in  which  the  work  in  the 
Dental  College  occurred  at  the  same  hours;  and  have  gone  over  well- 
nigh  as  thoroughly  as  the  medical  students  the  entire  ground  of  the 
medical  course,  including  the  work  in  the  Physiological  Laboratory, 
in  Analytical  Chemistry  and  in  Practical  Anatomy. 

The  special  work  has  been  carried  on  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
to  the  students  a  thorough  practical  knowledge.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished largely  through  the  increased  facilities  given  by  the  authorities 
of  the  University ;  and  by  the  appreciation  of  the  public,  which  has 
resulted  in  an  ample  supply  of  patients  for  the  operating  rooms,  and 
given  to  the  students  an  unusual  opportunity  for  practical  instruction. 

One  of  the  requirements  for  graduation  is  attendance  upon  two 
full  courses  of  instruction,  and  notwithst^inding  the  term  is  longer  than 
in  any  similar  institution  in  the  country,  with  one  exception,  yet 
about  one-half  of  the  present  class  have  decided  to  take  three  couraes 
and  quite  a  number  will  extend  the  term  to  eight  or  nine  months. 

This  circumstance,  taken  in  connection  with  the  extent  of  the 
curriculum,  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  devise  and  adopt  a  graded 
course;  and  though  this  is  not  yet  in  full  operation,  still  the  advant- 
ages are  beginning  to  be  quite  apparent,  in  the  relief  ot  the  students 
from  the  excessive  amount  of  work  heretofore  imposed,  and  the  more 
thorough  mastery  of  the  work  in  hand. 

The  steady  and  apparently  permanent  growth  of  the  College,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  present,  shown  by  the  increase  in  attendance, 
amounting  to  over  thirty  per  cent  annually,  together  with  the  appre- 
ciative exhibited  by  the  Dental  Profession,  and  the  favor  of  the 
public,  afford  promise  of  prosperity  and  success  in  the  future  and 

ground  for  gratification  to  all  concerned. 

J.  TAFT,  Dean. 
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VI. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE  AND 

THE  ARTS. 

L—FROM  THE  PROFESSOR  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND 

LITER  A  TURE, 

The  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature  respectfully 
presents  the  following  report  of  the  Courses  of  study  under  his  charge, 
and  of  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  for  the  year  1878-9. 

COURSES  OF   THB   FIRST  SEMESTER. 

1.  The  studies  of  this  Course  were  Latin  Grammar,  taught  by 
topics  and  with  references  to  the  grammars,  Latin  Prose  Composition, 
and,  as  a  classical  text,  selections  from  the  comedies  of  Terence.  It 
was  attended  by  students  of  the  first  year  numbering  one  hundred  and 
two,  divided  into  three  sections,  and  each  reciting  to  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Walter  four  times  a  week. 

2.  The  tenth  book  of  Quintilian's  Institutio  Oratoria  was  the  text- 
book of  this  course,  accompanied  with  notes  on  Homan  Literature. 
Eighfy-eigkt  students,  mostly  of  the  second  year,  were  in  attendance, 
divided  into  two  sections,  each  coming  together  three  times  a  weeek. 

3.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  text  of  Pliny's  Natural, 
History,  designed  as  the  basis  of  this  course,  it  was  omitted. 

4.  The  first  book  of  Cicero's  Tusculan  Disputations,  used  in  the 
fourth  Course,  was  studied  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  argument,  and 
with  only  incidental  attention  to  grammatical'  criticism.  The  class 
consisted. of  ten,  reciting  twice  a  week. 

5.  This  Course,  consisting  of  selections  from  Pliny's  Letters, 
alternating  with  lectures  on  Classical  Art  and  Antiquities, was  attended 
twice  a  week  by  a  class  of  eleven. 

6.  The  practical  exercises  of  Course  sixth,  designed  to  meet  the 
wants  of  those  advanced  students  who  are  looking  forward  to  the 
work  of  teaching  in  the  preparatory  course  in  the  High  Schools,  were 
based  upon  the  first  and  second  books  of  the  Aeneid,  and  were 
attended  once  a  week  by  a  class  of  twenty. 

Courses  2,  4,  5,  and  6,  were  all  conducted  by  the  Professor  of  Latin, 
and  the  classes  in  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  second  Course,  con- 
sisted of  students  of  more  than  twovears'  residence. 

m 

COURSES   OP  THE  SECOND  SEMESTER. 

7.  The  number  in  this  Course,  which  was  under  the  instruction 
of  Prof.  Walter,  was  ninety-six ;  all  students  of  the  first  year.  They 
were  divided  into  three  sections,  reciting  each  four  times  a  week.  The 
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studies  were  the  21gt  and  22d  books  of  Livy,  and  Roman  EQstory  to 
the  reign  of  Augustus. 

8.  The  eighth  Course  consisted  of  selections  from  the  Odes  and 
Epodes  of  Ilorace,  with  the  prosody,  and  was  attended  by  thirty-nme 
students  of  the  second  year,  under  the  Professor  of  Latin.  The  red- 
tations  were  held  twice  a  week. 

0.  Instructor  Thomas  had  charge  of  this  Course,  which  consisted 
of  the  Ars  Poetica  of  Horace,  and  the  Satires  of  Juvenal ;  attended 
by  teventy-four  students  of  the  second  year,  in  two  sections,  each  three 
times  a  week. 

10.  The  class  of  advanced  students  pursuing  the  study  of  Tacitus 
in  this  Course,  numbered  twtniy-'finir,  meeting  three  times  a  week  uader 
the  Professor  of  Latin. 

11.  A  class  of  eleven  mot  once  a  week  under  the  Professor  of  L8;lin 
to  read  selections  from  the  Moral  Treatises  of  Seneca.  The  pieces 
selected  were ''  De  Providential'  and  "  Be  Tranqnilitate  Animi.^' 

12.  The  lectures  on  Classical  Art  and  Antiquities,  proposed  in  this 
Course,  were  given  by  the  Professor  of  Lati;i,  and  attended  by  a  class 
Qiflfly-five;  nearly  all  of  more  than  two  years'  residence. 

13.  The  exercises  of  the  thirteenth  Course  were  a  continuation  of 
those  of  Course  six,  and  were  attended  by  a  class  of  Bixteen. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  statement,  that  the  whole 
number  of  students  in  attendance  upon  the  Latin  Courses  of  the  Fiist 
Semester  was  two  hundred  and  thirty-one ;  and  on  those  of  the  8econd 
Semester,  three  hundred  and  fifteen.  The  classes  under  the  immediate 
charge  of  Assistant  Professor  Walter  and  Instructor  Thomas  hare 
done  their  work  in  a  manner  which  reflects  great  credit  upon  those 
officers ;  and  so  much  the  more  as  they  have  been  overtasked  with  the 
duty  of  giving  instruction  at  once  in  other  languages  as  well  as  in 
Latin. 

In  the  lectures  on  Classical  Art  and  Antiquities,  oar  means  and 
material  of  illustration  have  been  found  painfully  deficient.  Thoi^ 
this  University  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first  in  this  oonntry,  to 
get  together  the  beginnings  of  an  art  collection,  consisting  of  caelB, 
engravings,  photographs  and  medallions,  forming  the  nucleus  of  a 
museum ;  the  original  collection,  made  more  than  twenty  yean  ago, 
has  received  but  very  small  accessions,  and  is  quite  inadequate  to  the 
proper  illustration  of  a  complete  course  of  lectures.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that,  in  thqse  times,  when  the  pracHoal  importance, 
as  well  as  the  cultivating  influence  of  art  study,  is  so  generally  appre- 
ciated in  all  well  educated  communities,  a  University  which  lacks 
apparatus  of  this  kind,  must  be  considered  imperfectly  equipped. 

BL  &  VBUS2EL 
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IL-^FROM  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  OBSERVATORY  AND 

PROFESSOR  OF  ASTRONOMY. 

During  the  last  year  the  work  at  the  Observatory  consisted,  for  the 
most  part,  of  the  usual  routine  work.  Mr.  Schaeberle  was  occupied  in 
computing  extended  tables  of  parallax  and  refraction  adapted  specially 
to  the  Ann  Arbor  Observatory,  and  in  observations  of  comparison 
stars  with  the  Meridian  Circle. 

In  addition  to  the  routine  work,  I  reduced  and  forwarded   to 

Washington  for  publication  my  observations  connected  with  the  Transit 

of  Mercury  and  those  made  at  the  time  of  the  recent  total  eclipse  of 

the  sun. 

JAMES  C.  WATSON. 


III.— FROM  THE  PROFESSOR  OF  MA  THEM  A  TICS. 

During  the  academic  year  1878-79  all  the  courses  in  Pure  Mathe- 
matics offered  in  the  Calendar  for  that  year  were  given,  and  in  addition 
a  course  in  trigonometry  the  first  semester.  These  courses  were  as 
follows ;  and  the  figures  appended  give  the  number  of  students  who 
received  instruction  in  each  course  respectively  : 

FIRST  SEMESTER. 

1.  Advanced  Algebra.    Four  times  a  week.    Aast.  Professors  Jones  and 

Bkhah.    125  students  in  5  sections. 

2.  Greneral  Geometry  and  Calculus.    Four  times  a  week.    Prof.  Olnbt 

and  Asst.  Prof.  Beman.    85  students  in  4  sections. 

3.  Advanced  General  Geometry  and  Calculus.  Five  times  a  week.    Prof. 

Olney.    6  students. 

4.  Determinants.    Once  a  week.    Asst.  Prof.  Jones.    12  students. 

5.  Trigonometry.    Twice  a  week.    Asst.  Prof.  Beman.    25  students. 

SECOND  semester. 

6.  Advanced  Geometry ;  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.    Four 

times  a  week.    Asst.  Prof.  Jones.    90  students  in  four  sections. 

7.  Gteneral  Geometry  and  Calculus.    Fmtr  times  a  week.    Prof.  Olnet 

and  Asst.  Prof.  Beman.    85  students  in  4  sections. 

8.  Modern  Geometry  and  Trilinear  Co-ordinates.     Twice  a  week.    Asst. 

Prof.  Beman.    3  students. 

9.  Calculus  of  Variations.     Twice  a  week^  first  half  of  semester.    Prof. 

Olney.    8  students. 

10.  Quaternions.    I'wice  a  week,  second  half  of  semetser.    Proi.  Olnet, 

6  students. 
0 
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To  the  above  courses  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  two  years'  coarse  of 

Mathematical  reading  in  such  standard  works  as  Salmon's   Higher 

Algebra,  Frost's  Solid  Geometry,  Destor's  Determinants,  Todhunter's 

or  Price's  Integral  Calculus,  Taite's  Quaternions.    Such  a  course  of 

reading  will  be  offered  as  soon  as  there  shall  be  a  sufficient  demand 

for  it  to  justify  the  instructors  in  devoting  the  requisite  time  to  the 

subject. 

E.  OLNEY. 


IV.— FROM  THE  PROFESSOR  OF  HISTORY. 

I  b^  leave  to  present  the  following  report  in  regard  to  the  study 
of  History  as  pursued  in  the  University  during  the  last  academic  year. 

In  accordance  with  usage  long  since  established,  all  studies  in 
Ancient  History  were  conducted  during  the  past  year  by  the  officers  in 
charge  of  the  departments  of  Greek  and  Latin.  The  amount  of 
instruction  regularly  given  in  Greek  and  Roman  History  is  sufficient 
to  enable  the  student  to  gain  a  general  familiarity  with  the  historical 
development  of  ancient  civilization.  In  addition  to  the  regular  work 
of  recitations  from  the  text-books  used,  courses  of  lectures  by  Pro- 
fessors Frieze  and  D'Ooge  on  the  growth  and  characteristics  of  ancient 
art  and  literature  have  contributed  during  the  year  greatly  to  the 
interest  and  profit  of  the  students. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  historical  work  made  necessary  by 
the  changes  of  the  previous  year,  a  number  of  distinct  objects  were 
kept  clearly  in  view. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  afford  all  students  an 
opportunity  to  gain  a  comprehensive  view  of  general  history  from  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  down  to  the  present  century.  For  the 
accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  two  courses  of  lectures  were  offered 
and  given ;  one  in  the  first  semester  and  one  in  the  second,  each  course 
consisting  of  three  lectures  a  week.  In  the  first  course  the  object  kept 
in  view  was  a  presentation  of  the  elements  of  strength  and  the 
elements  of  weakness  which  went  to  make  up  the  institutions  and  the 
peculiar  civilization  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  second  semester  the 
general  course  of  events  was  described  from  the  Renaissance  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Another  object  kept  directly  in  view  was  to  give  such  exact  histor- 
ical information  as  would  be  of  most  service  to  students  in  subsequent 
life.  With  this  purpose,  courses  were  offered  in  English  and  American 
history.  During  the  whole  year  two  lessons  a  week  were  given  on  the 
history  of  England  from  Henry  VII.  to  George  III.,  also  two  lessons 
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a  week  on  the  political  history  of  the  United  States  from  the  earliest 
settlements  to  the  close  of  Madison's  administration.  The  first  of 
these  classes  was  taught  by  Assistant  Professor  Pattengill ;  the  second 
by  Assistant  Professor  Demmon.  The  text-books  used  were  Brlght's 
excellent  History  of  England,  and  Eliot's  and  Von  Hoist's  History  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  glad  to  testify  that  in  both  classes  the 
instruction  was  excellent  and  the  results  were  satisfactory. 

A  third  object  was  to  provide  means  by  which  a  limited  number 
of  students  with  exceptionally  thorough  preparation  might  pursue  a 
more  extensive  course  of  study  in  some  special  department  of  his- 
torical research.  The  Historical  Seminary  has  this  purpose  in  view. 
The  class  electing  this  work  was  organized  into  sections  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  investigations  in  the  Constitutional  History  of 
England  and  the  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States.  This 
work  was  carried  through  the  whole  of  the  year,  each  section  of  the 
class  meeting  the  professor  two  hours  each  week.  The  work  of  the 
students  was  prosecuted  with  zeal  and  sucess. 

It  has  also  been  thought  desirable  to  do  what  w^as  practicable  to 
awaken  and  keep  alive  in  the  University  a  popular  interest  in  historical 
studies.  Chiefly  for  this  purpose  two  courses  of  public  lectures  were 
given  last  year;  one  on  the  Government  of  England  during  the 
Present  Century  and  one  on  The  Rise  of  Prussia.  Each  of  these 
courses  contained  thirty  lectures.  Besides  being  elected  by  a  consid- 
erable number  of  students  who  passed  an  examination  on  the  subjects 
taught,  these  courses  were  attended  by  such  numbers  as  to  justify  the 
object  in  view. 

Under  the  arrangement  of  courses  adopted.8omewhat  more  than 
a  year  ago,  the  study  of  history  was  made  entirely  optional  in  the 
University.  With  the  exception  of  the  history  required  for  admis- 
sion, no  history  is  now  required  of  any  student  as  a  requisite  for  any 
degree.  The  experience  of  the  past  year  more  than  demonstrates  the 
wisdom  of  this  arrangement.  If  the  number  pursuing  the  subject  has 
been  slightly  diminished  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  required  for  gradu- 
ation, the  disadvantage  of  this  diminution  is  fully  counterbalanced  by 
the  increase  of  zeal  with  which  the  work  is  carried  on  by  the  class  as 
a  whole.  That  the  diminution  of  members  has  ^ven  no  cause  for 
apprehension  the  large  size  of  the  classes  has  afforded  constant  and 
embarrassinpr  evidence.  During  the  past  year  large  numbers  applying 
for  admission  to  the  class  in  American  history  had  to  be  excluded  ; 
and  the  number  admitted  could  not  have  been  taught  but  for  the 
generous  and  voluntary  assistance  of  Assistant  Professor  Pattengill. 

The  number  of  students  electing  the  study  of  history  during  the 
year  were  as  follows  : 
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Mediaeval  History,  (Prof.  Adams) 57 

General  Modern  History,  (Prof.  Adams) 68 

General  History  of  England,  1485-1660,  (Asst.  Prof.  Pattengill) 4] 

General  History  of  England,  1660-1760,  (Asst.  Prof.  Pattengill) 40 

Political  History  of   the  United  States,  1607-1783,  (Asst.   Prof. 

Demmon) 43 

Political  History  of  the  United  States,  1783-1817,  (Asst.  Prof. 

Demmon) 73 

English  Government  since  1815,  (Prof.  Adams) 36 

Rise  of  Prussia.  928-1848,  (Prof.  Adams) 67 

Constitutional  History  of  England,  (Prof.  Adams) 19 

Constitutional  History  of  United  States,  (Prof  Adams) >  18 

Total 471 

C.  K.  ADAMS,  Professor  of  History. 


v.— FROM  THE  PROFESSOR   OF  MENTAL  AND  MORAL 

PHILOSOPHY, 

The  professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  respectfully  reports 
the  attendance  upon  his  course  of  instruction  as  follows : 

Psychology 57 

Logic  and  Ethics 45 

These  were  divided  into  two  sections  and  each  met  twice  a  week. 

Philosophy  proper 87 

History  of  Philosophy 35 

These  were  met  five  times  per  week. 

Prior  to  the  recent  change  in  the  plan  of  University  work,  students 
came  to  the  study  of  Philosophy  with  scarce  any  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  and  consequently  the  instruction  was  necessarily  elemen- 
tary. In  addition  to  this,  the  whole  of  the  work  done  in  Psychology, 
LfOgic,  Ethics,  Speculative  Philosophy  and  History  of  Philosophy  was 
crowded  into  the  senior  year  and  the  time  allotted  to  each  study  was 
so  short  that  no  more  could  be  presented  than  a  brief  outline.  Since 
the  "  new  departure  "  all  these  studies  have  been  optional,  save  Psy- 
chology, with  the  special  qualification  that  either  Logic  or  Psychology 
must  have  been  taken  before  the  student  is  admitted  to  the  lectures 
on  Philosophy  proper,  and  the  Course  in  the  History  of  Philosophy. 
We  have  thus  been  able  to  advance  to  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
founder  problems  of  Speculative  Philosophy   with  students  whoee 
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minds  were  prepared  by  the  preliminary  discipline  of  Logic  and  Psy- 
chology and  the  work  has  been  more  satisfactory  to  the  Professor,  and 

we  hope  maoh  more  profitable  to  the  students. 

B.  F.  COCKER. 


VL-FROM  THE  PROFESSOR  OF  APPLIED  CHEMISTRY. 

The  instruction  in  the  several  branches  of  analytical  chemistry 
includes  both  class-room  teaching  and  laboratory  teaching ;  these  two 
modes  of  instruction  advancing  together ;  so  that  the  student's  work 
for  the  day,  at  his  table,  has  been  directed  in  the  last  lecture  or  reci- 
tation of  his  class,  and  is  to  be  explained  at  his  next  class  exercise. 
In  the  past  year,  this  use  of  class  study  has  been  strengthened  in 
several  of  the  branches,  and  has  served  to  give  a  better  qualification 
of  the  classes,  as  well  as  to  economise  the  teaching  force  in  proportion 
to  the  numbers  taught.  In  the  classes  doing  qualitative  work,  one 
hour  has  been  taken  in  the  class-room  for  every  two  to  three  hours 
employed  in  the  laboratory ;  in  the  classes  having  quantitative  practice, 
there  has  been  an  hour  in  class-room  with  every  three  to  five  hours 
in  the  laboratory. 

The  studies  carried,  within  the  collegiate  year,  have  been  as 
follows : 

1.  Qualitative  Analysis.  First  section,  students  in  the  first  year 
of  the  Pharmacy  School ;  second  section,  Course  1  of  Analytical  Chem- 
istry in  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts ;  57  students 
in  all ;  class  exercises  and  laboratory  exercises,  each,  five  days  a  week 
with  each  section, — in  part  for  one  semester  and  with  the  greater 
number  for  six  months :  wholly  in  charge  of  Instructor  Johnson. 

2.  Qualitative  Chemistry.  Five  successive  sections,  composed  of 
students  of  the  Department  of  Medicine,  the  Homoeopathic  College, 
and  the  Dental  College ;  in  all  195  students ;  each  section  having  daily 
class-room  drill  for  about  eight  weeks  and  laboratory  work  for  seven 
weeks.  The  instruction  was  given,  in  the  first  semester,  by  the  under- 
signed, and,  in  the  second  semester  by  Assistant  Vaughan ;  with  the 
help,  for  laboratory  teaching,  in  both  semesters,  of  Mr.  Vandivert, 
student  and  assistant  for  partial  duty.  The  time  allotted  to  this  course 
remains  about  the  same  that  it  has  been  since  the  work  was  made  a 
requirement  for  graduation  in  the  Medical  Department,  in  1866,  but 
the  daily  class-drill,  taken  out  of  laboratory  hours,  and  beginning 
with  each  section  a  week  before  laboratory  work,  and  holding  each 
student  in  the  same  work  each  day,  gives  much  better  results.  Still  the 
time  is  too  short.    If  we  could  divide  the  thirty-five  working  weeks 
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into  four  periods  instead  of  five,  the  work  of  the  sections  would  be 
much  more  satisfactory.  But  the  five  sections  still  have  many  appli- 
cants unprovided  with  tables,  and  a  large  number  of  students  are 
unable  to  obtain  places  at  such  time  as  would  be  most  suitable  in  the 
graded  progress  of  their  studies. 

3.  Quantative  Analysis.  A  division  of  students  of  the  second 
year  of  the  Pharmacy  School,  in  the  first  semester,  and  one  of  first 
year  Pharmacry  students,  in  the  second  semester;  the  separation  of 
these  classes  being  required  by  limitations  of  quantitative  apparatus 
and  room.  The  division  in  the  second  semester  provides  for  students 
in  Course  5  of  the  Department  of  Literature  and  Science.  The  fall 
work  of  the  last  named  Course  was  given  in  another  class,  working 
through  the  first  semester  and  half  of  the  second.  Each  of  the  three 
classes  had  class-room  lectures  and  recitations  three  times  a  week,  and 
laboratory  practice  five  times  a  week.  The  quantitative  teaching  bus 
been  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Assistant  Cheever,  during  the  year. 
The  whole  number  of  students  has  been  42. 

4.  Physiological  Chemistry.  The  work  in  this  branch  consists  of 
five  to  seven  weeks'  course  in  urine  analysis  required  for  graduation 
in  the  Department  of  Medicine,  the  Homoeopathic  College  and  the 
School  of  Pharmacy;  a  course  of  some  length  in  saliva  analysis 
required  in  the  Dental  College;  and  a  Medical  Electi  ve  course,  in 
analysis  of  tissues  and  excretions,  extending  through  six  months 
(Course  8  of  the  Literary  Department).  211  students  have  taken  one  or 
other  of  the  two  required  courses;  and  seven  students,  the  elective 
course;  during  the  year  1878-9.  The  teaching,  in  the  first  semester, 
was  done  wholly  by  Assistant  Vaughan;  in  the  second  semester, 
wholly  by  Assistant  Professor  Rose.  The  laboratory  work  was  accom- 
panied by  lectures  and  recitations. 

5.  Toxicology.  A  course  of  laboratory  practice,  with  lectures, 
required  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  and  elective  in  the  Medical 
Schools.  The  work  employs  about  six  weeks.  It  was  taught,  in  the 
first  and  second  semesters,  respectively,  by  the  instructors  having 
charge  of  Physiological  Chemistry.  The  number  of  students  during 
the  year  has  been  29. 

6.  Pharmaceutical  Preparations.  In  the  first  semester  this  course 
of  laboratory  work  was  given  to  a  part  of  the  seniors,  and  in  the 
second  semester  to  a  division  of  the  juniors,  of  the  Pharmacy  School. 
We  are  obliged  to  make  two  divisions  of  the  students  taking  this 
branch  ;  so  that  the  work  may  be  distributed  through  the  year,  and  the 
classes  may  be  provided  for  in  the  room.  The  class-room  instruction  for 
this  branch  has  been  that  preaented  in  the  course  of  my  lectures  on 
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Pharmacy,  twice  a  week  till  April  for  juniors,  and  three  times  a  week 
till  April,  then  five  times  a  week,  through,  for  the  seniors.  In  the  lah- 
oratory  teaching,  I  have  had  the  help  of  Mr.  Dawson,  student  and 
Assistant  for  partial  duty.    38  students  have  taken  the  course. 

7.  Assaying. — ^8.  Determinative  Mineralogy.  These  courses,  (Ana- 
lytical Chemistry,  Courses  9  and  10),  each  of  about  six  weeks'  daily 
work,  have  been  given  to  classes,  respectively  of  eight  and  six  students, 
by  Assistant  Cheever.    In  Assaying,  lectures  were  given. 

9.  Proximate  Organic  Analysis.  This  Course,  of  six  weeks'  labo- 
ratory practice,  was  given  in  March  and  April  to  27  in  the  second  year 
of  the  Pharmacy  School,  where  it  is  a  requisite.  The  laboratory 
instruction  was  given  by  Assistant  Vaughan.  The  only  class-room 
instruction  furnished  was  that  included  in  the  lectures  on  Organic 
Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  by  myself,  through  the  second  seme'^ter. 

10.  Original  Work.  The  prosecution  of  some  research  by  the 
student,  under  direction  of  his  teachers,  has  been  established  as  a 
requirement  for  graduation  m  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  and  ofi'ered  as 
chemical  elective  in  the  Departments  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts,  and  of  Medicine.  The  work  under  this  requirement  for  Pharmacy 
graduation  has  proved  an  unequalled  means  of  discipline  to  the  stu- 
dents, given  strength  and  activity  to  all  the  work  in  the  senior  jear 
and  has  become  a  source  of  much  interest  to  the  alumni.  The  published 
results  of  this  work  have  been  noticed  under  the  head  of  School  of  Phar- 
macy, as  they  include  original  work  in  branches  other  than  chemistry 
A  few  contributions  from  the  work  of  students  of  medicine,  mostly 
under  the  direction  of  Assistant  Vaughan,  have  attained  published 
circulation  and  favorable  attention,  in  this  country  and  in  England, 
during  the  past  two  years.  In  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science 
and  the  Arts,  there  is  encouragement  to  believe  that  we  shall  receive 
applicants  for  the  Master's  and  Doctor's  degrees,  who  will  be  able  to 
give  more  time  and  investigations  than  can  be  spared  from  the  required 
technology  of  the  professional  schools.  In  the  question  of  qualifi- 
cation for  research,  if  we  cannot  quite  say,  with  one  of  our  American 
educators,  that  any  student  who  is  able  to  work  in  a  laboratory  at  all, 
is  able  to  help  in  some  sort  of  original  determination,  we  can  at  least 
say  that  any  faithful  student  of  two  years'  training  in  a  laboratory 
shall  be  able,  under  competent  direction,  to  contribute  something 
towards  filling  out  the  gaps  in  chemical  science. 

The  most  serious  difficulty  in  our  means  of  conducting  original 
work,  is  the  limited  extent  of  the  University  library.  The  chemical 
part  of  the  library,  since  the  more  liberal  additions  of  the  last  three 
or  four  years,  suffices  reasonably  well  for  the  needs  of  our  ordinary 
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required  training  in  analytical  and  applied  chemiBtry,  but  it  la  sadly 
inadequate  for  dependence  in  original  work.  It  is  at  once  the  neces- 
sity, and  the  great  educational  advantage,  of  experimental  research, 
that  it  is  accompanied  by  a  constant  reference  to  the  original  records 
of  established  science.  We  are  destitute  of  some  of  the  oldest  and 
richest  of  ihe  serial  repositories  of  chemical  science,  a  single  set 
of  which  would  absorb  the  library  expenditure  in  chemistry  for  the  last 
five  years.  In  much  of  the  original  work  we  have  had  in  hand,  we 
have  been  quite  dependent  upon  a  private  library,  kept  in  the  labo- 
ratory, with  permission  to  be  consulted  by  students  and  teachers,  and 
the  property  of  an  Instructor  who  has  expended  more  than  the  first 
six  years  of  his  salary  in  the  purchase  of  chemical  books. 

Thb  bntirs  number  of  students,  in  the  laboratory  during  the  oolle- 
legiate  year  of  1878-9,  from  the  several  Departments  of  the  University, 
has  been  as  follows :  from  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science  and 
the  Arts,  28;  from  the  Department  of  Medicine,  the  Homoeopathic  Col- 
lege, the  Dental  College,  274 ;  from  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  72;  total,  374. 
The  total  numbw  in  1877-8  was  351 ;  in  1876-7,  286 ;  in  1876-6, 275. 

In  regard  to  the  need  of  room,  it  should  be  said  that  our  greatest 
want  is  that  of  another  class-room.  We  have,  in  a  week,  thirty  to 
thirty-two  recitations,  with  eight  to  ten  classes.  For  the  first  five  of 
these  recitations,  we  have  obtained  the  temporary  use  of  some  room 
in  University  Hall;  and  for  three,  the  temporary  use  of  a  room 
in  the  Medical  building.  The  rest  are  held  in  the  single  class-room  of 
of  the  laboratory,  a  room  large  enough  for  about  thirty  persons, 
though  provided  with  forty  permanent  seats  and  often  used  for  classes 
of  forty-five  to  fifty  students.  There  is  much  difficulty  in  arranging 
the  schedule  of  hours  for  the  week,  in  the  use  of  one  room. 

The  question  of  more  room  for  laboratory  work  will  evidently 
need  action  of  some  sort,  before  very  long.  The  requirements  of  each 
Department  of  the  University  must  be  considered :  From  eighteen 
to  twenty-six  tables  are  occupied  by  students  of  the  Department  of  Lit- 
erature, Science  and  the  Arts.  For  these  students,  our  non-professional 
studies  are  elective,  none  required,  (or,  in  suspension  of  the  School  of 
Mines,  none  to  be  required);  the  students  electing  one  work  for  from. 
one  to  four  semesters,  taken  continuously,  and  mostly  in  the  last  year 
or  two  years  of  their  college  work.  If  tables  cannot  be  furnished  to 
these  elective  students,  at  the  proper  time,  and  after  due  notice  of  the 
electives  taken,  then  the  Department  of  Literature, Science  and  the  Arts 
is  so  far  destitute  of  any  provision  for  analytical  chemistry.  Next,  in 
order  of  numbers  in  the  laboratory,  are  the  students  of  the  Pharmacy 
School,  occupying  from  sixty-five  to  eighty  tables,  A  student  in  this  De- 
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pArtment  must  be  ftirnisheda  table  at  the  opening  of  the  collegiate  year, 
and  through  to  its  close,  or  his  matriculation  and  incidental  fees  must 
be  returned  to  him.  The  question  of  a  reduction  of  numbers  in  this 
Department  is  considered  elsewhere.  Lastly,  the  demands  of  the 
Medical  and  Surgical  Department,  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College,, 
and  the  Dental  College,  may  be  placed  together,  as  the  students  of 
each  have  work  of  equal  extent  required  for  graduation.  This  required 
work  consista  of  two  short  courses,  one  of  seven  weeks,  and  one  of 
about  five  weeks,  each  of  these  courses  to  be  taken  in  any  one  of  five 
successive  classes,  during  the  year  of  nine  months.  A  limited  number 
take  an  optional  course  of  nine  months'  extent.  These  students  occupy 
from  sixty  to  seventy  tables  in  the  laboratory,  in  fact,  all  the  available 
tables  not  required  by  students  of  other  Departments,  who  must  be 
provided,  as  above  explained.  Upon  these  sixty  to  seventy  tables, 
during  1878-9,  the  274  students  have  been  provided,  for  one  or  both  of 
the  required  courses^  In  some  of  the  classes,  last  year  and  this,  two 
students  have  been  assigned  to  one  table, — an  injustice  to  the  work, 
to  good  order,  and  to  the  students.  Most  of  the  students  of  these 
Departments  apply  for  tables  by  a  deposit  with  the  Treasurer,  some- 
time in  advance.  Some  fail  to  do  so,  and  feel  aggrieved  at  their  failure 
to  obtain  facilities  when  they  ought  to  have  them.  If  the  pressure  of 
applications  in  these  short  required  courses  should  continue,  not  to 
say  increase,  I  should  be  disposed  to  urge  upon  the  Faculties  of  the 
Departments  concerned,  to  remove  the  requirement  of  chemical  labo- 
ratory work,  and  leave  it  optional  with  the  student, — unless,  indeed, 
there  should  be  probability  of  an  increase  of  laboratory  room.  There 
are,  on  the  main  floor,  141  tables,  and  no  one  of  these  is  left  unocu- 
pied  at  any  time  during  the  nine  months.  The  28  tables  in  the 
basement  room,  designed  for  only  one  branch  of  work,  with  air-space 
enough  for  about  15  persons,  are  used  for  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five 
workers.  The  constant  number  of  students  in  the  laboratory  places 
an  average  of  from  33  to  41  workers  under  the  daily  instruction  of 

each  paid  teacher. 

ALBERT  B.  PBESCOTT, 

Professor  of  Applied  Chemistry. 


VIL—FROM  THE   PROFESSOR   OF  THE  GREEK  LANOUAOE 

AND  Lj  TERA  TURE. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  unusual  pros))erity  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Greek.  With  the  restoration  of  the  Assistant  Professorship, 
and  the  return  from  Europe  of  Professor  PattengiU,  it  became  possi-* 
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ble  to  divide  the  large  classes  into  suitable  sections,  and  to  give  addi- 
tional opportunity  for  elective  work. 

The  number  of  courses  offered  in  each  semester  was  five,  of  which 

five  were  elective  in  the  first  and  three  in  the  second  semester.  An 

additional  elective  course  in  the  first  semester  has  been  added  the 
present  year. 

The  number  of  students  in  each  course  was  as  follows: 

Course    1,  (required) 78 

Course   2,  (required) 64 

Course   3,  (required) 50 

Course    4,  (elective) 7 

Course   5,  (elective) 17 

Course   6,  (required) 78 

Course    7,  (required) 64 

Course   8,  (elective) 35 

Course   9,  (elective) 9 

Course  10,  (elective) 18 

Totel 420 

Deducting  from  this  total  the  number  counted  twice,  we  find  that 
219  students  pursued  the  study  of  Greek. 

In  common  with  other  instructors,  I  have  found  that  our  students 
are  trying  to  carry  too  many  studies  at  a  time,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  the  average  standard  of  scholarship  is  seriously 
affected.  While  this  is  a  disadvantage  of  our  new  system  that  has 
already  cured  itself  to  some  extent,  still  I  am  apprehensive  that  there  is 
serious  danger  lest  through  the  ambition  to  accomplish  more  than  the 
amount  required  for  graduation  in  four  years,  or  what  is  worse,  to 
accomplish  the  requisite  amount  in  lei^s  than  four  years,  the  good  stu- 
dent will  fall  into  the  habit  of  doing  his  work  superficially,  and  the 
average  grade  of  proficiency  become  lowered. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  mark  any  appreciable  effect  upon  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Classical  course  resulting  from  our  new  system. 

M.  L.  D'OOGE. 


VllL—FROM  THE  PROFESSOR  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES  AND 

LITERA  TURE. 

I  take  pleasure  in  reporting,  concerning  the  work  of  the  past  year 
in  French,  as  follows: 

During  the  first  semester,  four  Courses  of  instruction  were  offered 
in  French.    In  Course  one,  "  beginning  French,"  one  hundred  persons 
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were  instructed  in  two  sections,  one  by  Mr.  DePont,  the  other  by 
myself.  In  the  second  Course,  "Grammatical  Analysis, etc.,"  there  were 
sixty -two  students  instructed  in  tw^o  sections,  by  Mr.  DePont.  The 
work  in  this  Course  consisted  in  translations  from  I'rench  into  Eng- 
lish, (G^ruzez/s  Histoire  de  la  Litt^rature  Fran^^aise,  and  De  Vigny's 
Cinq  Mars,  being  used  as  text-books)  and  from  English  into  French, 
together  with  constant  drill  in  composition  and  conversation.  For 
the  study  of  the  classic  French  drama,  in  Course  three,  thirty-one  per- 
sons presented  themselves  to  the  undersigned ;  the  attention  of  this 
class  was  confined  to  two  plays  by  Moliere  and  one  by  Racine.  A  class 
in  Course  four  was  next  formed,  partly  owing  to  the  unexpectedly 
large  number  of  students  and  consequently  of  sections  in  other 
courses,  rendering  it  impossible  to  pay  attention  to  the  few  who 
desired  to  follow  this  CourSe. 

In  the  second  semester.  Course  five,  following  upon  Course  one,  had 
seventy-three  attendants,  instructed  in  two  sections,  by  Mr.  DePont. 
A  play  by  Alfred  De  Musset  furnished  the  text  for  translations. 
Course  six,  joining  on  to  Course  two,  was  attended  by  forty-seven  per- 
sons, whom  Mr.  DePont  further  instructed  in  the  practical  use  of  the 
French  language  and  in  the  history  of  the  literature.  In  Course  seven, 
a  study  in  some  of  M.  Taine's  aesthetic  writings  were  offered  and  fol- 
lowed by  thirty  to  thirty -seven  students.  The  t«xts  used  were  Taine's 
Philosophic  de  TArt  and  Art  en  Italie. 

In  German,  as  in  French,  the  number  of  students  has  been  unusu- 
ally great  and  even  unwieldly.  Prof.  Walter  and  Mr.  Calvin  Thomas, 
divided  between  themselves  the  instruction  of  the  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  persons  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  presented 
themselves  as  beginners  in  German  (Course  one) ;  at  the  same  time 
carrying  the  burden  of  additional  work  in  other  departments.  Course 
two,  (Lessing's  Emilia  Gallotti.  and  German  Lyrics),  had  twenty-five 
attendants. 

In  the  second  semester,  the  number  continuing  German  from 
Course  one,  now  Course  three,  wjis  not  greatly  diminished,  but  all  were 
placed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas.  Having  completed  the 
study  of  the  Grammar,  attention  was  largely  directed  to  reading,  each 
flection  reading  from  the  German,  one  comedy  and  one  serious  drama, 
(Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  or  Zriny.)  I  used  the  first  part  of  Goethe's  Faust, 
(Course  four)  with  a  class  or  thirty-three,  and  went  over  the  subject 
of  German  Literature  with  twenty-five  students  (using  a  German 
text-book).  I  also  gave  a  course  of  about  thirty  lessons  in  Spanish  to 
thirty  students. 

Of  the  classes  beginning  French  and  German,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  they  have  been  over-crowded.    Thirty-five  to  fifty-five  per* 
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BOi^s  IB  an  excessively  large  number  to  attempt  to  teach  at  once,  at 
the  commencement  of  such  a  study.  Twenty  is  as  many  as  can  be 
taught  with  best  advantage  for  the  student,  in  one  class.  In  some 
Courses,  also,  heteogeneous  elements  have  been  mingled,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  all ;  a  more  ample  teaching  force  would  enable  us  to  separ- 
ate them,  and  do  justice  to  all. 

The  skill  of  my  assistants,  and  the  good-will  and  industry  of  our 
students  have  gone  far  to  counterbalance  the  above  named,  and  other 
drawbacks.  On  the  whole,  the  influence  of  our  resolution  to  make 
nearly  all  work  in  modern  languages  elective  and  then  to  throw  it 
open  to  all  students,  has  been  decidedly  favorable.  Instructors  and 
scholars  lose  more  and  more  the  spirit  of  mere  routine,  and  work  with 
fresher  interest  and  higher  and  more  comprehensive  aim.  Thus  in 
almost  every  course,  more  and  more  varied  work  has  been  done  than 
was  originally  proposed  or  intended. 

I  have  given  about  fifty  hours  during  the  past  year  to  the  direction 
of  post-graduate  work  in  German,  not  announced  or  recorded  in  any 
published  statement  of  our  courses  of  instruction.  Three  persons  pre- 
sented themselves  for  such  work,  one  desiring  to  carry  on  the  advanced 
study  of  German  literature,  and  the  other  two  wishing  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  style  and  terminology  of  philosophical  German.  The 
first  of  these  persons  was  obliged  through  ill-health  to  abandon  all 
his  work  early  in  the  year.  The  others  have  read  under  my  direction, 
and  discussed,  mostly  in  German,  the  whole  of  PoBtter's  Greschichte 
der  Philosophie,  in  two  volumes,  all  with  excellent  results.  The  post- 
graduate work  at  the  University,  has  always  been,  on  the  part  of  the 
instructors,  a  labor  of  love,  undertaken  in  addition  to  other  labors, 
which  of  themselves  are  sufficiently  engrossing  and  are  constantly 
becoming  more  so.  At  the  same  time,  this  is  the  work,  which  for 
many  reasons,  it  is  most  important  to  encourage.  I  desire  to  state  very 
emphatically,  that  in  my  opinion  the  time  has  come  when  the  gov- 
erning authorities  of  the  University  should  distinctly  recognize  and 
honor  it,  by  providing  such  assistance  for  undergraduate  work  that 
heads  of  departments  may  have  time  left  for  a  thorough  development 
of  post-graduate  courses  of  instruction.  At  present,  these  courses  are 
too  often,  and  necessarily  owing  to  lack  of  time,  half  a  pretence.  They 
should  be  fully  reorganized  and  provided  for,  or  else  wholly  abandoned. 

GEO.  S.  MORRIS. 


IX.—FROM  THE  PROFESSOR  OF  CIVIL  ENQlNEERlNG, 

The  work  in  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  has  been 
divided  the  past  year  between  Assistant  Professor  Joeeph  B.  Davis, 
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Mr.  Chas.  S.  Denison,  and  the  writer.  The  time  occupied  by  each 
study  and  course  of  lectures  need  not  be  transcribed  from  the  Calen- 
dar ;  but  the  division  of  work  is  here  given,  with  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  each  class. 

Mr.  Denison's  classes  have  been  as  follows: — free-hand  drawing, 
six  students  in  the  first  semester,  thirty-five  in  the  second  semester ; 
architectural  water-color  drawing,  five ;  lettering  and  topography,  ten 
im  the  first,  and  nine  in  the  second  semester ;  sh^es,  shadows  and 
perspective  drawing,  six ;  drawing  for  stone-cutting,  five ;  mechanism 
and  machine  drawing,  eighteen  students.  Professor  Davis  has  taught 
the  following  classes: — geometrical  drawing,  nineteen  students; 
descriptive  geometry,  twelve ;  surveying,  seven  ;  higher  surveying, 
seven ;  and  field-work,  six  students.  The  review  in  descriptive  geom- 
etry was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Denison  when  the  time  of  Professor  Davis 
was  required  for  the  class  in  field-work.  The  writer  has  given 
instruction  in  the  following  subjects: — analytical  mechanics,  seven 
students ;  strength  and  resistance  of  materials,  thirteen ;  theory  of 
engineering  construction,  thirteen  in  the  first,  and  nine  in  the  second 
semester ;  engineering  design,  t^n ;  hydraulics,  twelve ;  graphical 
analysis  of  structures,  ten;  machinery,  water-wheels,  and  steam- 
engine,  twelve  students. 

The  recent  change  in  the  number  of  studies  prescribed  and  elect- 
ive, as  requirements  for  degrees,  has  affected  the  department  of 
Engineering  but  very  little,  as  nearly  all  of  its  work  is  technical  and 
necessarily  taken  by  students  who  intend  to  graduate  as  civil  engineers. 
The  late  depression  in  business,  with  the  accompanying  falling-off  of 
professional  work,  has  probably  deterred  some  young  men  from 
entering  upon  this  course  of  study ;  this  fact  may  account  for  the 
small  size  of  the  classes ;  but  an  improvement  has  apparently  begun, 
as  is  evidenced  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  entering  students. 
The  last  graduating  class  in  this  department  was  especially  successful  in 
obtaining  employment ;  three  withdrew  just  before  the  Commencement 
to  accept  positions  which  opened,  and  all  of  the  remainder  were  at 
work  before  the  expiration  of  three  months  thereafter.  It  has  been 
noticed  that  the  engineering  graduates  obtain  better  positions  than 
formerly,  and  retain  them  when  obtained. 

Since  the  last  report  from  this  department,  (1874),  several  changes 
in  the  studies  have  been  made  which  are  thought  greatly  to  improve 
the  course  of  training  offered,  and  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  appliances  for  illustrating  instruction.  The  class  in 
surveying  has  been  equipped  with  a  full  camp  outfit,  so  that  they  are 
enabled  to  spend  four  weeks  in  June,  at  some  distance  from  Ann 
Arbor,  in  a  section  of  country  chosen  for  the  difficulty  of  the  problems 
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presented,  and  employ  the  time  uninterruptedly  in  a  practice  railroad- 
survey,  accompanied  by  work  in  topography,  triangulation,  etc.,  with 
complete  notes,  maps  and  profiles  The  last  class  were  in  camp  at 
Clear  Lake,  Waterloo,  about  twenty  miles  from  Ann  Arbor.  Their 
maps,  together  with  the  work  in  drawing  of  the  whole  depart- 
ment, were  on  public  exhibition  during  Commencement  week.  Such 
exhibitions  have  now  been  made  for  three  successive  years.  The 
students  in  surveying  have  enjoyed  excellent  facilities  during  the  past 
year  for  assisting,  on  Saturdays  and  at  other  leisure  times,  in  actual 
professional  work,  and  \he  practical  experience  thus  gained  has  been 
of  great  advantage  to  them.  Some,  more  advanced  students,  also  par- 
ticipated in  a  preliminary  survey  for  the  extension  of  the  Toledo  and 
Ann  Arbor  railroad.  It  is  posHible  that  such  opportunities  will  continue 
to  offer. 

The  work  of  engineering  design  has  been  largely  developed  since 
the  last  report.  From  their  own  calculations  of  the  forces  acting  upon 
the  structures,  and  of  the  sections  and  proportions  of  parts  necessary 
to  resist  such  forces,  the  class  made  working  drawings  of  a  small 
timber  bridge  for  a  highway,  a  wooden  roof-truss  of  large  span,  a 
Howe-truss  railroad  bridge  and  an  iron  roof-truss.  Bills  of  materials 
for  some  of  ihese  structures  were  also  made,  and  the  cost  estimated. 
Those  students  who  elected  engineering  design  in  the  second  semester 
made  plans  for  an  iron  bridge,  a  masonry  abutment,  and  either  an  iron 
arched  bridge  or  roof. 

A  course  in  graphical  methods  for  determining  strains  in  struc- 
tures has  been  given, having  been  recently  extended  to  cover,  in  much 
detail,  the  subject  of  roof-trusses,  bridge-trusses,  and  all  arched  struc- 
tures. The  work  in  drawing,  in  its  different  branches,  has  been  sys- 
tematized and  expanded. 

Some  additions  have  been  made  to  the  collection  of  surveying 
instruments;  the  number  of  photographs,  working  drawings  and  other 
views  of  existing  structures,  machinery,  etc.,  has  been  very  largely 
increased  by  puurchase  and  gift;  many  models  of  parts  of  bridges, 
showing  the  method  of  connecting  iron-work,  models  of  lurbines, 
samples  and  shapes  of  iron,  etc.,  have  been  added  so  that  the  amount 
of  material  of  this  sort  has  now  become  very  considerable. 

Professor  Davis  and  Mr.  Denison  have  been  connected  with  the 
University  in  their  present  capacities  during  the  seven  years  since  the 
writer  assumed  the  chair  of  Engineering,  and  he  gladly  testifies  to 
their  continued  thoroughness  and  efiiciency. 

CHAS.  E.  GREENE. 
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X.—FROM  THE  PROFESSOR  OF  ENGLISH  LANGUAG 

LITERATURE. 

During  the  year  just  closed,  the  eleven  courses  of  English  study 
as  indicated  in  the  Calendar  for  1878-9,  have  been  fulJy  carried  out. 

Courses  One  and  Seven :  English  Grammar  and  Speeches,  Conducted 
by  Mr.  Demmon  and  Mr,  Tyler.  During  the  first  semester,  a  course 
of  two  hours  a  week  was  given  to  a  class  of  about  forty-five,  in 
Gilmore's  "Art  of  Expression."  Written  exercises  were  required 
illustrating  the  principles  of  the  text-book.  About  three  weeks  after 
the  opening  of  the  semester  this  class  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Thomas 
for  the  rest  of  the  semester. 

In  the  second  semester,  Mr.  Demmon  resumed  the  work,  and 
a  course  of  two  hours  a  week  was  given  by  him  to  two  sections 
of  about  forty  each  in  Abbot's  "  How  to  Parse  "  and  "  How  to  Write 
Clearly."  Each  member  was  required  to  write  two  original  speeches 
and  deliver  them  in  presence  of  his  section. 

The  aim  in  this  course  is :  First, — to  explain  the  difficulties  and 
irregularities  of  English  idioms,  and  thereby  to  help  the  student  to  a 
more  intelligent  understanding  and  use  of  them.  Second, — to  teach 
rules  and  cautions  for  securing  method  in  discourse,  and  clearness  and 
force  of  expression.  These  rules  are  constantly  enforced  by  illustra- 
tive examples  and  by  practice  in  the  preparation  of  manuscripts.  The 
manuscripts  are  criticised  by  the  instructor  before  the  student  commits 
them  for  delivery,  and  not  infrequently  the  student  is  required  to 
present  a  revised  copy.  Third, — ^to  teach  good  habits  of  public  address 
by  speaking  under  direction  and  criticism  of  the  instructor. 

Hereafter,  it  is  proposed  to  give  this  course  in  the  first  semester 
also,  in  place  of  the  one  given  this  year.  The  course  is  designed  for 
first  and  second  year  students  and  is  required  of  all  for  graduation. 

A  great  embarrassment  under  which  the  department  labors  is  the 
inadequate  training  in  English  given  by  the  preparatory  schools.  In 
numerous  instances,  students  come  with  little  grammar  and  not  even 
the  elements  of  English  composition.  From  this  cause  a  great  deal  of 
drudgery  falls  upon  the  instructor  in  charge  of  this  work.  Careful 
inquiry  shows  that  in  some  of  the  schools  from  which  students  are 
admitted  on  diploma  little  or  no  practice  in  original  composition  is 
required.  In  other  ciises,  where  pupils  are  hurried  in  their  prepara- 
tion for  the  University,  they  are  excused  from  all  rhetorical  exercises. 
We  respectfully  urge  that  committees  sent  to  inspect  the  schools  be 
instructed  to  demand  a  reform  in  this  particular. 

Courses  Ikco  and  Eight:  Rhetoric.  Conducted  by  Mr.  Demmon, 
During  the  first  semester  a  course  in   the  Science  of  Rhetoric  was 
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given  twice  a  week  to  a  class  of  about  fifty.  The  class  completed 
David  J.  Hiirs  advanced  treatise  on  the  subject ;  and,  in  addition,  each 
member  was  required  to  write  and  read  two  original  essays.  The 
essays  were  subjected  to  a  careful  criticism  and  revision  by  the 
instructor  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  and  in  many  instaiices  private 
criticism  and  advice  were  given.  In  the  second  semester,  this  course 
was  repeated  with  two  sections  of  about  forty  each. 

The  aim  in  this  course  is  to  prepare  the  student  for  intelligent 
literary  criticism,  and  to  teach  him  the  principles  and  methods  upon 
which  good  writing  and  speaking  rest.  It  is  designed  to  follow  the 
preceding  course,  and  is  required  of  all  students  for  graduation. 

Courae  Three :  Extemporaneou9  Speciking.    Ckmducted  by  Mr.  Demmon. 

A  course  was  offered  in  this  subject  for  the  first  semester.  About 
forty-five  elected  it,  and  these  were  divided  into  three  sections.  Each 
section  met  once  a  week  for  two  hours  to  discuss  a  question  selected  two 
weeks  beforehand.  Each  discussion  was  opened  with  carefully  pre- 
pared arguments  by  one  on  each  side  who  had  been  designated  for 
that  purpose  two  weeks  in  advance.  The  other  members  were  ex- 
pected to  speak  to  the  question  without  notes.  A  member  was 
selected  from  each  section  to  preside  and  to  render  a  written  criticism 
and  decision  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  section.  At  the  close  of  each 
exercise  the  instructor  gave  a  criticism  on  the  part  each  member  had 
taken  in  the  debate.  All  seemed  to  feel  that  they  derived  great  profit 
from  the  course. 

Courte  Four :  Anglo-Saxon.  Conducted  by  Mr.  Demmon.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  University,  the  department  has 
been  able  to  give  instruction  in  this  much  neglected  subject.  A 
beginning  was  made  the  first  semester  by  offering  a  course  of  one  hour 
a  week  in  Sweet's  "Anglo-Saxon  Reader."  About |  forty  chose  the 
course  and  pursued  it  with  much  enthusiasm  and  success.  Next  year 
it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  course  to  two  hours  a  week,  and  to  follow 
it  in  the  second  semester  with  a  course  in  the  English  of  the  Transit- 
ional Period. 

Cour8^4  Five  and  Nine :  English  LUeraiure,  Introductory,  Conducted  by 
Afr,  Tyler.  These  courses  were  taken  by  ninety  students,— forty  in  the  first 
semester  and  fifty  in  the  second.  The  special  object  of  this  work  is  to 
enable  the  student  to  make  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  entire  field  of 
English  Literature, — viewing  the  subject  historically,  biographically, 
and  bibliographically,  and  doing  this  as  a  preparation  to  the  direct 
re€uiing  of  English  Literature,  as  we  aim  to  pursue  it  in  the  more 
advanced  courses.  The  text-book  used  by  us  was  Henry  Morley's 
"  First  Sketch  of  English  Literature  f  a  book  which  I  have  tried  to 
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adapt  more  perfectly  to  the  wants  of  American  students  by  a  thorough 
revision  and  re-arrangement  of  it.  In  this  form,  the  book  is  just  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "  A  Manual  of  English  Literature  f  and  it 
will  furnish  the  basis  for  our  studies  in  English  Literature  next  year. 

The  introductory  work  contemplated  in  these  two  courses  is  a  thing 
hard  to  preserve  from  becoming  dry  and  tedious,  on  account  of  the 
vast  extent  of  the  period  covered  by  English  Literature,  and  of  the  mul- 
titude of  dates,  names,  and  titles  included  in  it.  I  have  hoped  to 
overcome  this  difficulty,  in  part  at  least,  by  constantly  directing  atten- 
tion to  the  men. and  the  books  and  the  epochs  that  are  of  highest 
importance ;  and  also  by  presenting  to  the  class,  with  the  assistance  of 
its  own  members  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  readings  from 
many  of  theauthors  whose  lives  westudy.  I  hope  to  succeeds  till  further 
in  overcoming  the  difficulty  just  referred  to  by  some  changes  to  be 
announced  in  the  next  Calendar.  These  changes  involve  the  breaking 
up  of  the  survey  of  English  Literature  into  four  parts,  corresponding  to 
these  four  periods, — Anglo-Saxon  or  First  English,  Transitional  Eng- 
lish.  Early  Modern  English,  and  Modern  English;  and  hereafter 
Courses  five  and  nine  are  to  be  replaced  by  new  Courses  that  will  enable 
the  student  to  master  the  history  of  English  Literature  in  immediate 
connection  with  his  study  of  that  Literature  itself. 

Course  Six :  Stvdy  of  Masterpieces.  Vonducted  by  Mr,  Tyler.  This 
course  was  elected  by  about  sixty  persons,  who  made  a  study  of 
the  following  Masterpieces :  —  More's  Utopia,  Bacon's  Essays,  Mil- 
ton's Areopagitica,  Burke's  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,  De 
Quincey's  Opium  Eater,  Book  I.  of  Spencer's  Faery  Queen,  Shake- 
speare's Sonnets,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Pope's  Dunciad,  and  Words- 
worth's Excursion.  The  class  was  divided  into  three  seminaries  of 
about  twelve  members  each ;  and  each  masterpiece  was  in  its  turn 
critically  discussed,  both  orally  and  in  writing,  by  each  seminary, 
in  an  exercise  lasting  two  hours ;  and  the  discussions  of  each  Master- 
piece were  likewise  reviewed  and  criticised  by  me  in  a  lecture 
addressed  to  the  class.  This  method  of  studying  English  Literature 
has  proved  very  fruitful  in  interest  and  in  advantage  to  those  pur- 
suing it. 

Course  Eleven.  Study  of  Chaucer.  Conducted  by  Mr.  Tyler.  This 
course  was  elected  by  about  sixty  students.  The  purpose  of  the 
course  is  to  acquire  the  power  of  reading  iatelligently  and  fluently 
the  entire  works  of  Chaucer,  and,  by  that  means,  of  being  able  to  read 
at  sight  any  other  writings  belonging  to  the  period  of  Early  Modern 
English.  The  class  used  the  Aldine  edition  of  Chaucer.  Our  success 
was  imperfect,  owing  to  the  small  number  of  hours  which  we  were 
Able  to  assign  to  it--a  defect  that  is  to  be  remedied  hereafter. 
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Course  Twelve :  Study  of  Shakespeare.  This  course  was  chosen  by 
thirty -three  students ;  and  the  work  was  done  in  seminaries,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  method  as  that  pursued  by  the  class  in  Course  six. 
The  following  plays  of  Shakespeare  were  studied:  Richard  n.,  the 
two  parts  of  Henry  IV.,  Richard  III.,  Twelfth  Night,  As  You  Like  It, 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Lear,  Hamlet, 
Othello,  and  Macbeth. 

NEW   COUBSBS. 

The  Calendar  for  next  year  will  show  the  establishment  of  the 
following  n9w  courses,  of  which  the  first  is  to  be  conducted  by  Mr. 
Demmon,  and  the  ochers  by  myself: 

(a)  Transitional  English  or  Semi-Saxon.  (Text-book  and  Lec- 
tures.) (b)  Modem  English  Literature.  (Text-book  and  Lectures.) 
(c)  English  Literature  with  reference  to  its  leading  Types,  in  prose  and 
verse.  (Lectures.)  (d)  History  of  English  Dramatic  Literature.  (Lec- 
tures.) (e)  History  of  Journalism.  (Lectures.)  (f )  American  Liter- 
ature.   (Lectures.) 

ELOCUTION. 

The  one  branch  of  work  which  we  are  obliged  to  neglect  is  Elocn- 

tioifi;  and  upon  this  subject  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  addressing 

to  you  hereafter  a  separate  paper. 

M.  C.  TYLER. 


IX.— FROM  THE  PROFESSOR  OF  QEOLOOY  IN  CHARGE  OF 

MINING  ENGINEERING. 

The  geological  department  has  been  carried  on  during  the  past 
year,  as  in  the  years  immediately  preceding,  under  exceptionally  unfa- 
vorable conditions.  Some  of  the  branches  of  study  usually  included 
under  the  term  geology  have  received  less  than  their  proper  share  of 
attention,  and  a  part  of  my  time  has  had  to  be  given  to  classes  formed 
especially  for  the  benefit  of  students  in  the  Schopl  of  Mines.  This  re- 
port, therefore,  covers  not  only  the  work  in  geology,  but  also  that  in 
mineralogy  and  in  mining  engineering. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  I  announced  for  the  first  semester  four 
courses  of  study  in  geology,  and  one  in  mineralogy ;  for  the  second 
second  semester  one  course  in  geology,  one  in  mineralogy,  and  one  in 
mining  engineering.  Each  course  continued,  excepting  as  stated  be- 
low, during  the  whole  of  a  semester.  Course  1  in  geology  was  really  a 
course  in  physical  geography.  I  met  a  class  of  five  persons  two  days 
in  the  week,  an  hour  each  day.    No  single  text-book  was  used.    The 
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subject  was  taken  up  by  topics,  and  the  class  prepared  for  recitation 
by  reading  in  the  general  library.  I  referred  them  principally  to  the 
works  of  Herschel,  Guyot,  Reclus,  Thomson,  and  Maury,  and  to  the 
more  recent  of  the  publications  which  give  the  results  of  systematic 
government  explorations.  I  supplemented  this  reading  by  oral  com- 
ment at  the  time  of  the  recitations.  In  Course  2  in  geology  I  had  a 
class  of  twenty-five.  Recitations  were  held  three  times  a  week.  Dana's 
Manual  of  Geology  was  used  as  a  text-book,  those  parts  of  the  histor- 
ical portion  of  the  book  which  comprise  the  details  of  palaeontology 
being  omitted.  The  course  was  known  as  structural  geology.  Course 
3,  known  as  economical  geology,  was  taken  by  five  students  in  the 
School  of  Mines.  Instruction  was  given  almost  entirely  by  lectures. 
The  original  plan  of  continuing  this  course  twice  a  week  through  the 
first  semester  had  to  be  given  up.  It  was  given  as  a  daily  exercise  for 
about  six  weeks  in  the  first  part  of  the  second  semester.  Course  4,  the 
Geology  of  the  United  States,  was  taken  by  only  one  person,  but  I  felt 
bound  to  give  the  instruction  on  account  of  assurances  given  to  the 
student  before  the  close  of  the  preceding  year.  We  met  twice  a  week 
for  quiz  upon  the  reports  of  the  geological  surveys  which  have  been 
organized  by  the  States  or  by  the  general  government.  The  class  in 
Course  5,  numbering  eighteen,  used  LeConte's  Elements  of  Geology  as 
a  text-book,  reciting  twice  a  week  through  the  second  semester.  The 
chapters  relating  to  dynamical  and  to  structural  geology  were  taken  in 
full,  but  some  of  the  historical  portion  was  omitted. 

The  short  course  in  mineralogy  was  intended  principally  for  the 
seniors  in  the  department  of  civil  engineering,  but  three  other  students 
joined  the  class.  The  class  met  twice  a  week  for  the  first  semester. 
The  long  course  comprised  a  daily  exercise  through  the  second  semes- 
ter. It  was  pursued  by  five  students  of  the  School  of  Mines  and  by 
one  other.  Both  classes  made  free  use  of  the  collection  of  minerals 
purchased  in  1876  as  a  part  of  the  equi  pment  of  the  School  of  Mines. 
I  spent,  as  a  rule,  two  hours  with  these  classes  at  each  of  the  appointed 
times  for  recitation  and  practical  work. 

Instruction  in  mining  engineering  was  given  by  lecture  during  the 
second  semester  to  the  three  students  in  the  senior  class  of  the  School 
of  Mines.  The  regularity  of  this  course  was  interfered  with  a  little  by 
the  change  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  course  in  economical  geology. 

In  addition  to  the  work  described  above  I  gave  in  the  first  seme- 
ster a  course  of  eleven  lectures  in  crystallography  to  the  School  of 
Pharmacy,  each  lecture  with  the  subsequent  practical  work  requiring 
about  two  hours  of  my  time.  Twenty-five  students  passed  the  exam- 
ination at  the  end  of  the  course.  

W.  H.  PBTTEE. 
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X,—FROM  THE  PROFESSOR  OF  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  submit  the  following  report  of  work 
for  the  past  Academic  year  in  the  subjects  of  General  Chemistry  and 
Physics. 

During  the  first  semester  my  time  was  wholly  occupied  in  giving 
instruction  in  the  professional  schools.  During  the  second  semester 
my  worl^  was  in  the  Literary  Department, and  comprised  three  elective 
courses  in  general  chemistry.  Course  1  consisted  of  general  and  ex- 
perimental lectures  three  times  per  week.  Course  2  comprised  general 
and  experimental  lectures  followed  by  recitations  five  times  a  week. 
Course  3  was  on  the  subjects  of  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  and  on 
chemical  philosophy.  The  last  of  these  courses  was  intended  chiefly 
for  post-graduate  students. 

The  numbers  in  attendance  were  as  follows :  Course  1,  68 ;  Course 
2,  33 ;  Course  3, 10  (all  from  the  Literary  Department).  Besides  these 
there  were  many  students  from  the  professional  schools  in  voluntary 
attendance. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  record  a  steady  improvement,  both  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  done  by  the  students  in  these  sub- 
jects. The  means  of  illustration,  such  as  apparatus  and  drawings,  are 
also  becoming  better  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  the  Re- 
gents from  time  to  time;  still  our  appliances  for  experimental  illus- 
tration are  very  much  below  what  are  provided  in  many  other  univer- 
sities, and  the  incessant  advances  of  the  physical  sciences  will  render 
our  efforts  to  teach  them  here  properly  more  and  more  difEicult,  un- 
less a  liberal  expenditure  of  money  is  made  each  year  for  apparatus. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  mentioned  above,  I  have  given  instruc- 
tions through  the  year  in  metallurgy  to  the  students  in  mining  engin- 
eering. 

I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  an  urgent  demand  from  many  students 
for  some  provision  by  which  instruction  in  general  chemistry  may  be 
given  with  more  thoroughness  than  is  possible  under  the  lecture  and 
recitation- room  system  alone.  The  laboratory  system,  where  students 
may  experiment  for  themselves,  is  the  only  way  to  meet  this  want  If 
there  could  be  provided  a  laboratory  where  general,  as  distinguished 
from  technical,  chemistry  could  be  taught,  I  am  certain  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  would  offer  facilities  for  the  study  of  this  science 
which  are  greatly  needed,  and  which  so  far  as  I  know  are  not  gener- 
ally accessible  at  other  colleges. 

JOHN  W.  LANGLEY. 
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XL— FROM  THE  PROFESSOR  OF  ZOOLOGY. 

I  beg  leave  to  present  the  following  report  of  work  done  in  Zoology 
during  the  past  year. 

When  the  new  system  of  electives  was  adopted,  five  courses  in 
Zoology  were  offered,  all  of  them  elective,  and  each  of  five  hours  per 
week,  and  extending  through  a  semester. 

Course  1  was  intended  for  beginners,  being  a  course  in  compara- 
tive anatomy  and  physiology,  with  Orton's  Zoology  as  a  text-book,  and 
supplemental  lectures.  It  was  offered  for  the  first  semester  and  was 
elected  by  thirty-three  students,  chiefly  from  the  first  yearns  class. 

The  text-book  used,  though  the  best  attainable,  is  not  adapted  to 
our  work,  and  the  course  will  be  entirely  of  lectures  during  the  coming 
year.  Course  2  is  also  intended  for  beginners,  and  is  a  course  of  lec- 
tures in  Systematic  Zoology.  Free  u?e  has  been  made  of  the  duplicate 
collections  in  the  Museum  for  illustrating  this  work,  the  specimens 
of  each  group  being  passed  through  the  class,  so  that  each  member 
could  handle  and  examine  them. 

This  Course  was  offered  for  the  first  semester,  and  was  elected  by 
ninety- two  students,  who  were  pretty  evenly  distributed  among  the 
four  classes. 

The  number  of  students  choosing  this  iJourse  was  so  large  that  the 
work  could  not  be  as  well  done  as  it  should  have  been,  but  the  same 
general  plan  will  be  followed  during  the  coming  year. 

Course  i^,  offered  also  for  the  first  semester,  is  an  advanced  course 
in  the  study  of  invertebrates,  with  the  identification  of  species.  It  was 
elected  by  five  students,  who  were,  from  excess  of  work  in  the  depart- 
ment, left  chiefly  to  the  care  of  Mr.Higley,the  assistant  in  the  Museum. 
Those  electing  this  course  were  allowed  the  free  use  of  books  from  the 
University  library,  as  mostof  the  works  needed  were  out  of  their  reach 
by  purchase.  Most  of  their  time  was  spent  in  the  study  of  insects  and 
shells,  these  being  the  groups  most  fully  represented  in  our  collections. 

Course  4  was  offered  for  the  second  semester,  and  was  intended  to 
be  a  course  in  the  comparative  anatomy  of  invertebrates,  but  was  not 
elected  by  a  suflicient  number  of  students  to  justify  its  being  given. 

Course  5  was  given  during  the  second' seme.ster.  It  was  a  course  in 
th«i  identification  and  special  stu<ly  of  vertebrates,  and  consisted  of 
lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  tropical  families  of  vertebrates 
represented  in  our  Museum  were  studied,  and  some  of  the  chief  genera 
made  out,  but  most  of  the  laboratory  work  was  in  the  identification  of 
our  own  species. 

The  sets  of  bird  skins  belonging  to  the  Museum,  and  already  set 
fiside  for  study,  with  the  fresh  specimens  furnished  by  members  of  the 
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class,  were  sufficient  for  our  needs  in  that  group  ;  but  our  collections  of 
native  mammals,  fishes  and  reptiles  were  found  to  be  meagre. 

Though  this  was  the  first  time  the  Course  had  been  given,  from 
fifty  to  eighty  species  of  birds  were  identified  by  each  student,  with 
twenty  or  thirty  mammals  and  a  number  of  fishes,  amphibians  and 
reptiles. 

A  supplemental  course  in  microscopic  study  of  blood,  nervous, 
muscular  and  other  tissues,  was  ofiered  with  this  course  in  vertebrates, 
and,  though  no  credit  was  given  for  the  work,  it  was  elected  by  over 
thirty  of  the  class.  It  was  necessary  to  do  this  work  on  Saturdays,  in 
order  to  get  the  use  of  the  microscopes. 

Course  5  was  elected  by  fifty-nine  students. 

I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  following  needs  of 
the  department  of  Zooology  :  It  seems  necessary  to  have  a  room  lai^ge 
enough  to  accommodate  the  classes  electing  this  study  which  shall  be- 
long especially  to  this  department,  and  shall  be  filled  with  cases  and 
drawers  for  the  preservation  of  specimens  used  in  illustration. 

The  room  now  occupied  belongs  equally  to  the  department  of  Ge- 
ology, and  is  also  used  for  other  purposes,  thus  making  a  large  amount 
of  labor  in  collecting  and  carrying  back  and  forth  the  specimens  used 
in  teaching. 

The  department  also  needs  a  number  of  microscopes  to  make  its 

work  more  effective, the  microscopical  laboratory  being  so  fully  occupied 

by  students  in  botany  and  pharmacy  as  to  leave  no  room  for  work  in 

Zoology. 

J.  B.  STEERE, 


XIL—FROM  THE  ACTING  PROFESSOR  OF  PHYSICS. 

The  following  report  of  the  work  performed  in  the  department  of 
Physics  during  the  year  1878-9  is  respectfully  submitted. 

During  the  year  six  courses  have  been  offered  and  given  in  Phys- 
ics ;  in  the  first  semester  two  courses  were  given,  one  requiring 
attendance  five  hours  per  week,  two  hours  being  devoted  to  experi- 
mental lectures,  the  remaining  three  to  recitations  on  the  lectures 
and  on  lessons  assigned  in  Deschanel's  Natural  Philosophy:  this 
course  is  substantially  the  same  that  has  been  given  here  for  many 
years.  The  other,  or  "shorf  course,  requires  attendance  at  two 
lectures  (not  the  same  as  those  given  in  the  "  long"  Course)  and  one 
review  recitation  weekly.  In  both  courses  the  subjects  of  Mechanics 
of  Solids,  Liquids  and  Gases,  Acoustics  and  Optics  are  discussed, 
while  Heat  and  Electricity  are  taken  up  in  the  second  semester  by  the 
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Professor  of  General  Chemistry.     In  each  Course  there  were  during 
the  last  year  about  45  students. 

During  the  second  semester  the  principal  work  is  in  the  Physical 
Laboratory  opened  two  years  ago.  Each  year  about  15  students  have 
made  use  of  this  means  of  instruction,  devoting  two  or  three  hours 
for  three  or  five  days  a  week.  The  plan  followed  is  the  one  so  suc- 
cessfully developed  by  Professor  Pickering  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  and  his  book  is  used  as  a  text-book.  To  give 
greater  unity  to  the  work,  after  performing  each  experiment  the 
student  makes  a  report  of  his  results,  and  when  a  number  of  these 
reports  on  any  subject  have  been  handed  in,  they  are  put  into  the 
hands  of  some  one  of  the  students  to  be  examined  and  compared  :  he 
makes  a  summary  of  the  results  and  in  a  brief  lecture  before  the  class 
describes  the  object  of  the  experiment,  points  out  the  important 
sources  of  inaccuracies,  if  there  are  any,  in  the  particular  apparatus 
used,  and  explains  more  or  less  fully  more  perfect  ways  of  obtaining 
the  results.  In  this  way,  among  other  things,  the  laws  of  falling 
bodies,  of  the  pendulum,  of  lenses,  of  vibrating  strings  and  of  the 
deflection  of  iron,  brass  and  wood  bars  have  been  verified,  coefficients 
of  friction  measured,  specific  gravities  found,  the  strength  of  wires 
determined,  and  familiarity  gained  with  some  methods  of  electrical 
and  thermal  measurement.  Obviously  the  work  is  capable  of  indefinite 
extension,  and  a  considerable  addition  to  the  apparatus  for  exact 
measurement  is  much  needed  for  the  advanced  student. 

During  the  last  semester  a  course  of  thirteen  lectures  on  Advanced 
Acoustics  was  given,  devoted  mainly  to  the  development  with  experi- 
mental illnstrations  of  the  Physical  Theory  of  Music  at  greater  length 
than  was  possible  in  the  general  work  in  Acoustics.  Six  students  took 
took  this  work.  Lastly,  a  brief  course  of  lectures  describing  simple 
apparatus,  with  suggestions  to  those  intending  to  teach  Physics,  was 
followed  by  half  a  dozen  students.  For  the  coming  year  the  same  six 
courses  will  be  offered  and  an  additional  one  on  Theoretical 
Physics. 

Besides  the  work  done  in  classes  and  already  described,  some 
work  has  been  done  in  the  Physical  Laboratory  by  advanced  students : 
one  who  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  S.  at  the  last  Commencement 
presented  a  thesis)  on  "  Friction  of  Fluids,"  giving  the  results  of  a  long 
experimental  investigation  and  adding  to  previous  knowledge  on  the 
subject. 

In  all  the  classes  a  good  spirit  has  been  shown  and  much  excellent 
work  has  been  dune. 

During  the  year  some  additions  have  been  made  to  the  cabinet  of 
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Apparatus,  including  a  Double  Siren,  an  Appunn's  Tonometer  and  a 
strong  Rotating  Apparatus. 

In  conclusion  a  few  words  may  be  said  about  the  preparation  in 
Physics  of  those  students  of  whom  an  entrance  examination  on  the 
subject  18  required.  So  large  a  proportion  of  those  who  come  up  for 
examination  show  such  imperfect  preparation  that  it  has  not  yet  been 
found  practicable  to  give  to  those  who  have  enjoyed  good  training  all  the 
advantages  of  the  start  thus  gained.  In  some  of  the  High  Schools  of 
the  State  the  teaching  of  Physics  is  excellent ;  but  there  are  not  a  few 
in  which  it  is  still  considered  sufficient  if  the  pupil  learns  the  words  of 
a  text-book.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  teachers  and 
school  authorities  that  this  is  not  teaching  science,  and  that  unless  suf- 
ficient simple  apparatus  to  illustrate  and  make  perfectly  clear  the 
principal  points  in  the  book  can  be  furnished,  and  time  enough  given 
to  the  teacher  to  prepare  for  the  experiments,  the  pupil's  time  had 
better  oe  given  to  other  subjects,  for  he  soon  loses  the  knowledge  of 
the  words,  and  utterly  fails  to  get  that  peculiar  mental  drill  which 

only  the  scientific  studies  can  give. 

C.  K.  WEAD. 


XIIL—PROM  THE  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  IN  BOTANY. 

At  your  request,  I  present  herewith  a  statement  of  work  done  in 
the  department  of  Botany  during  the  past  year. 

During  the  first  semester  instruction  in  Cryptogamic  Botany  was 
given  by  a  course  of  lectures  accompanied  by  practical  work  in  the  mi- 
croscopical laboratory.  In  this  course  a  large  part  of  the  time  was  de- 
voted to  fungi  and  al^ae.  The  usual  course  of  lectures  on  structural 
Botany  accompanied  by  the  study  of  crude  drugs,  etc.,  was  given  to  the 
senior  Pharmacy  class  during  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

In  the  second  semester  the  Course  in  elementary,  structural  and 
physiological  botany  was  elected  by  about  sixty  students. 

In  the  three  courses  already  mentioned  practical  work  with  the 
microscope  is  required.  The  student  is  required  to  make  accurate 
measurements,  drawings  and  descriptions  of  the  objects  examined. 
The  purpose  is  to  teach  him  how  to  investigate.  Mental  discipline, skill 
in  manipulation,  and  a  somewhat  critical  knowledge  of  the  main  facts 
of  plant  structure  and  life  are  the  results  claimed  for  this  method  of 
work. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  Mrs.  L.  R.  Stowell,  Instructor  in  the  micro- 
scopical laboratory,  for  the  earnestness  and  skill  with  which  she  has 
prosecuted  the  work  assigned  her. 
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For  two-fifths  of  the  second  semester  daily  recitations  in  System- 
atic Botany  were  held  with  a  class  from  the  Literary  Department  and 
with  the  junior  Pharmacy  class.  In  this  part  of  the  work  analyses  and 
written  descriptions  of  plants  accompanied  by  properly  mounted  herb- 
arium specimens  were  required  of  every  student. 

This  Course  in  Systematic  Botany  is  no  longer  offered  in  the  Literary 
Dei>artment,  as  there  are  now  abundant  opportunities  for  this  work  in 
all  respectable  preparatory  schools,  and  accordingly  it  is  now  made 
one  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  scientific  course. 

I  hardly  need  remind  you  of  the  necessity  of  more  assistance  in 
the  herbarium.  During  ths  last  vacation  Miss  £.  C.  Allmendinger  has, 
without  charge,  devoted  much  time  to  mounting  and  preserving  the 
dried  specimens  belonging  to  the  University,  and  Prof.  M.  W.  Har- 
rington has  also  performed  much  gratuitous  labor  of  the  same  kind 
upon  plants  which  had  been  secured  to  the  University  through  his  in- 
strumentality. There  are  some  thousands  of  these  still  packed  in 
boxes,  of  much  value,  but  suffering  for  want  of  proper  care.  It  is  ear- 
nestly hoped  that  sufficient  assistance  may  be  provided  by  the  Board 
of  Regents  for  the  completion,  within  a  reasonable  time,  of  the  work  of 
classification  and  mounting  that  still  remains  to  be  done. 

VOLNEY  M.  SPALDING. 


XVL— POLITICAL    ECONOMY  AND   INTERNATIONAL    LAW. 

Instruction  in  these  branches  is  given  by  the  President.  In  Polit- 
ical Economy  we  have  an  Elementary  and  an  Advanced  Course — both 
elective.  In  the  former  a  text-book  is  used.  The  aim  is  to  make  the 
students  familiar  with  the  most  important  fundamental  principles.  In 
the  Advanced  Course  notes  are  dictated  and  accompanied  by  full  oral 
exposition  and  references  to  economic  authorities.  Themes  for  essays 
on  economic  subjects  are  also  assigned.  Special  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  problems  of  labor  and  of  money. 

The  method  of  instruction  in  International  Law  is  similar  to  that 
in  the  Advanced  Course  in  Political  Economy.  The  purpose  is  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  those  principles  of  the  Law  of  Nations  which 
every  educated  man  ought  to  understand.  As  an  aid  to  the  intelligent 
reading  of  history,  or  to  preparation  for  responsible  positions  in  society, 
this  study  has  a  value  which  entitles  it  to  a  place  in  a  college  cur- 
riculum. 
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Note.— Some  discrepancies  may  be  observed  between  the  number  of  students  cred- 
ited to  Courses  in  this  table  and  the  numbers  given  by  the  Professors  in  Appendix  B, 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Professors  have  reported  the  full  number  in  attendance, 
while  this  table,  compiled  from  the  Faculty  records,  gives  the  number  who  have  com* 
pleted  their  examinations. 
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AN  ACT  making  appropriations  for  the  general  and  other  expeubes 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  for  th«  years  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy -nine  and  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty. 

Section  1.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enacts  That  there 
shall  be  and  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  State  Treasury,  for  the 
general  expenses  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  for  other 
expenses  and  purposes  herein  named,  the  following  sums,  to  wit : 

For  the  General  Library  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sev- 
ty-nine,  two  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  General  Library  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty, 
two  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  Hospital  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine, 
three  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  Hospital  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  three 
thousand  dollars. 

For  the  Homceopathic  College  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-nine,  two  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  Homceopathic  College  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty,  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  Dental  College  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine,  four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  the  Dental  College  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty 
four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  credit  to  General  Fund  for  Dental  Buildings,  thirty-two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars. 

For  Steam  Heating  Apparatns,  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

For  building  a  Homceopathic  Hospital,  sixty-five  hundred  dollars. 

For  enlargement  of  Matron's  House,  one  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  Homceopathic  Hospital  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty,  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Sbction  2.  There  shall  be  assessed  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the 
State,  in  the  year  ei»?hteen  hundred  and  seventy -nine,  the  sum  of  forty- 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty,  the  further  sum  of  twelve  thousand  seven  hun< 
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dred  and  fifty  dollars,  which  shall  be  assessed,  levied  and  collected 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  State  taxes  are  by  law  assessed,  levied  and 
collected ;  which  tax  when  collected  shall  be  credited  up  to  the  general 
fund  to  reimburse  the  same  for  the  amounts  drawn  therefrom  as  pro- 
vided in  section  one  of  this  act;  and  the  Regents  of  the  University 
are  hereby  required  to  make  an  annual  itemized  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  all  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  University :  Providedy 
That  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  State  Treasury  for  the  sup- 
port of  said  University,  unless  the  reports  as  required  by  this  section, 
are  made. 

Sbction  3.  This  act  shall  take  immediate  effect. 

Approved  May  27, 1879. 
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PKESIDENT S  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Regents: 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  who  by  your  consent  has 
accepted  from  the  national  government,  for  a  limited  period,  the 
office  of  Minister  to  China,  it  becomes  my  duty  as  Acting 
President,  to  report  the  state  of  the  University  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1880.  It  would  doubtless  have  been  extremely 
gratifying  to  the  President  to  present  to  you  in  person  the 
report  for  the  year  which  has  been  by  far  the  most  prosperous 
in  the  history  of  the  institution ;  the  ninth  year,  too,  of  his 
own  wise  and  able  administration,  marked  by  the  steady 
advancement  of  the  University  in  the  great  work  for  which  it 
was  organized,  and  giving  abundant  promise  of  still  greater 
progress  in  the  future.  The  year  has  been  distinguished  by 
largely  increased  attendance,  by  a  decided  improvement  in  all 
departments  of  the  University  in  the  standard  of  scholarship, 
and  by  uninterrupted  order  and  harmony  in  all  its  internal 
working. 

The  Faculties,  now  embracing  fifty-two  officers  of  instruc- 
tion, have  remained  nearly  unchanged.  Dr.  Henry  F.  Lyster, 
appointed  Lecturer  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine 
during  the  absence  of  Professor  Palmer,  resigned  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  first  semester,  and  Professor  Palmer,  to  whom 
leave  of  absence  had  been  granted  for  a  year,  was  recalled  from 
Europe.  Professor  George  S.  Morris  accepted  a  temporary 
appointment  to  fill  the  chair  of  Modem  Languages  during  the 
absence  of  Professor  Walter,  who  was  permitted  by  the  Board 
to  spend  the  first  semester  in  Paris.  Hon.  Alpheus  Felch, 
ex-Govemor  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  was  appointed  to  the 
neMrly  established  Tappan  Professorship  of  Iaw. 
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4> 
>     . 

a-* 

H 


POLIT.  ECONOMY. 

Text-book,  Introductory 

Adyanced,  Lectures 


INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 
PHYSICS. 

I '  Elemen  tary— Experimental 
III  Lectures  and  Recitations..... 
Ill' ) 
jv  j  I-aboratory  work 

Higher  Acoustics. 


IV 
V 


I 
II 

III 


GEN.  CHEMISTRY. 


Experimental  class 

Lectures^ 

Chemical  Philosophy. 


ANAL.   CHEMISTRY. 


I  Qualit  Analysis 

II  (inalit  Analy8l8 

Ill  Organic  Chemistry 

IVjQuant  Analysis 

VI 'Physiological  Chemistry. 

VLI, Organic  Chemistry 

VIll'AssayIng 


I 
II 


MINKRAIXMY. 

Elements,  (short  course).... 
Mineralogy  and  Llthology. 


9 


o 


en 

C    . 
OM 

eg. 


48 
56 
31 


85 
51 
84 
18 
48 
58 
65 

46 
63 
161 


30 
55 
50 
34 


54 
44 

51 


65 

40 
8 
6 
6 


67 

88 

9 


10 

8 
1 

10 
7 
5 
8 


12 
6 


2 
8 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 

2 

2' 

2i 


8 

41 

a' 

5,1 
3i 


I 


§. 


Subjects. 


GEOLOGY. 


I  Physical  Geolow- 

II  Structural  Geology ~. 

Ill  Economical  Geology 

IV 


I 
II 


L\  S.  Geology 

Llthology  and  Struct.  Geol. 


ASTRONOMY. 

Theoretical  Astronomy.. 
Descriptive  Astronomy., 

ZOOLOGY. 


I  Comp.  Physiol,  and  Zoology 

II  Systematic  Zo51ogy 

Ill  Invertebrates 

V  Identification  of  Vertebrates 


I 
III 
IV 

V 


BOTANY. 

Cryptogamlc  Botany 

Struct,  and  Physiol.  Bot. 

Advanced  do , 

Systematic  Botany ~... 


DB  AWING. 


I  Geometrical  Drawing.. 

II  Topogr.  and  Lettering.. 

IV  Descriptive  Geometry.. 

V I  Shades  and  Perspective. 

VI;  Free  hand 

VII  Freehand , 

VIII  Water-color  Drawing..... 


I 

II 
III 
IV 


SURVEYING. 


Transit  and  Level. 
Solar  Compass. 


Higher  Surveying 

Field  work.Itailroads. 


CIVIL   BNGINEEBINO. 


I  Strength  and  Resistance. 

II  Theory  of  Construction. 

Ill, Truss  Analysis 

IV  Engineering  Design 

V  Machine  Drawing 

VI  Prime  Movers 

VII  Analytical  Mechanics..., 

VIII  Theory  of  Construction. 

IX  Hydraulics 

X.Stcreotomy 


5 

25 

5 

1 

15 


1 
39 


30 

90 

5 

57 


3 
48 

1 
18 


19 
9 

12 
6 

88 
1 
5 


MINING  ENOINEBBINU. 
METALLURGY. 


11 

11 
8 
8 

16 

11 
7 

|i 

4 


2 
8 
2 
2 
2 


5 

1 


5 
5 
5 
5 


5 
5 
3 
2 


2 
2 
8 
3 
3 
3 
8 


7  3 

8  2 

5  5 

6  4w 

I 


2 
2 
1 
5 
2 
3 
4 
4 


5 
5 


Note.— Some  discrepancies  may  be  observed  between  the  number  of  students  cred- 
ited to  Courses  in  this  table  and  the  numbers  given  by  the  Professors  in  Appendix  B, 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Professors  have  reported  the  full  number  in  attendance, 
while  this  table,  compiled  from  the  Faculty  records,  gives  the  number  who  have  com* 
pleted  their  examinations. 
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non-classical  studies  on  a  footing  of  absolute  equality,  both  in 
opportunities  for  acquirement  and  in  rewards  for  successful  attain- 
ment. I  take  occasion  to  emphasize  this  fact,  because  of  the 
prevailing  misapprehension  which  exists  in  this  State  and 
elsewhere  as  to  the  relative  position  held  by  the  Ancient 
Languages  in  our  educational  plan. 

Two  facts  a.te  to  be  noted :  first,  that  no  one  is  compelled,  in 
pursuing  his  education  through  the  courses  of  study  in  the 
schools  and  the  University,  to  spend  any  time  whatever  upon 
the  classical  languages ;  and,  second,  even  if  the  student  chooses 
the  so-called  classical  course,  the  proportion  of  time  actually 
devoted  to  classical  studies  in  that  course,  is  but  a  small  fraction 
of  the  whole  time  given  to  his  education.  This  can  be  demon- 
strated at  once  by  reference  to  the  plan  of  studies  long  estab- 
lished in  our  graded  schools,  in  connection  with  that  of 
the  University. 

A  Michigan  boy  or  girl,  commencing  with  the  Primary 
School,  passing  through  the  High  School,  and  completing  a 
course  in  the  University  for  either  of  the  four  non-professional 
degrees,  designated  as  Bachelors'  degrees,  spends,  on  the  average, 
about  sixteen  years  in  the  work  of  education. 

Of  the  four  plans  of  study  established  in  the  best  organized 
High  Schools,  and  connecting  with  each  of  the  four  plans  in  the 
University  leading  to  these  four  degrees,  one  (leading  to  the 
degree  of  B.  L.)  admits  neither  Latin  nor  Greek;  a  second  (lead- 
ing to  B.  S.)  requires  in  the  High  School  an  elementary  course 
of  about  one  year  in  Latin,  as  a  preparation  for  the  understand- 
ing of  scientific  terms,  but  requires  no  Latin  in  the  University;  a 
third  (leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  L.  Latin,  or  B.  P.)  requires 
Latin  in  the  High  School  and  University,  but  no  Greek;  and 
one  (leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.)  requires  both  Latin  and 
Greek  in  the  High  School  and  University.  Now,  the  per- 
centages of  time  spent  by  our  youth  on  the  average  in  the 
studies  of  the  Primary  School  and  of  these  four  courses  or 
plans  which  follow  the  Primary  in  High  School  and  University, 
that  is,  in  the  whole  sixteen  years  of  his  education  for  the  Bache* 
lor's degree,  are  as  follows: 
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'J 

'   i 

. 

'• 

B.  A. 

B.  L.  (L.) 

B.L. 

B.S. 

Mathematics 

19 

17 
0 

22 
2 
5 
9 

24 
2 

100 

18 

16 

10 

10 

2 

5. 

12 

25 

2 

13 
21 
13 

0 

3 

5      r 

15 

2S 

2 

19 

Elnelish 

17 

Modem  Lanfiruaces • 

« 

Ancient  LianflrQaffes 

2 

History 

4 

Writincr  and  Drawinsr 

7 

Sciences 

30 

Electives » 

11 

Music 

2 

Totals 

100 

100 

100 

This  table  represents  the  percentages  of  time  as  arranged  in 
the  best  schools  of  Michigan,  combined  with  those  of  the  Univer- 
sity. That  is,  the  youth  who  passes  through  school  and  University 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  gives  two  per  cent,  of  six- 
teen years  to  Latin,  eight  per  cent,  to  Modern  Languages,  and  al^ 
the  rest  of  his  time  to  English  and  scientific  studies.  The  can- 
didate for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  in  English,  gives  no 
time  at  all  to  Ancient  Languages,  thirteen  per  cent,  to  Modem 
Languages,  and  all  the  rest  to  English  and  scientific  studies. 
The  Bachelor  of  Letters  in  Latin  gives  ten  per  cent.,  that  is 
a  little  more  than  one  year  and  a  half  in  sixteen,  to  Jjatin,  the 
same  to  Modern  Languages,  and  the  rest  of  his  time  to  English 
and  scientific  studies;  unless  he  choose  of  his  own  preference  to 
add  more  to  his  knowledge  of  Latin.  Lastly,  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  gives  twenty-two  per  cent.,  or  a  little  more  than  three  years 
in  the  sixteen,  to  classical  studies,  with  the  privilege-  also  of 
adding  more  to  this  kind  of  study  if  he  prefer  to  do  so.  The 
remainder  of  his  time,  too,  that  is,  a  little  less  than  thirteen 
years,  is  devoted  to  English  and  scientific  studies,  and,  if  he 
desire,  to  modern*  languages. 

These  facts  show  plainly  enough  that  the  complaint  some- 
times made,  that  an  excessive  amount  of  time  is  spent  by  the 
schools  as  well  as  by  the  University  upon  the  classical  studies,  is 
entirely  unfounded;  and,  also,  that  any  deficiency  which  may 
exist  in  the  education  of  our  youth  in  the  English  Language 
and  in  scientific  studies,  cannot  be  attributed  to  undue  atten- 
tion to  the  Ancient  Languages.  We  should  also  remember,  and 
the  fact,  I  apprehend,  is  not  generally  understood,  that  one  half 
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the  time  given  nominally  to  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
even  in  the  classical  courses,  is  in  reality  employed  under  good 
and  true  teachers,  in  the  most  practical  and  useful  kind  of  study 
in  English ;  for  the  labor  of  the  class-room  consists  largely  in 
severe  and  critical  questions  as  to  the  usage  of  English  words 
and  phrases.  Whatever  complaint  may  be  made  of  the  one- 
sidedness  of  education  in  some  of  the  schools  and  universities 
elsewhere,  whatever  complaint  Jules  Ferry  may  make  of  the 
excess  of  the  classics  in  French  education,  it  is  evident 
that  such  censures  have  no  application  whatever  to  this  region, 
and  especially  to  Michigan.  We  are  in  no  danger  of  too  much 
literary  culture  here.  In  fact,  these  figures  show  that  our  inquiry 
should  be,  and  that,  too,  with  some  solicitude,  not  what  harm  the 
"  dead  languages  "  are  doing,  but  what  becomes  of  the  thirteen 
or  sixteen  years  of.  the  precious  time  of  education  given  exclu- 
sively to  English  and  scientific  studies ;  and  what  kind  of  teach- 
ing is  it  which  leaves  our  children  and  youth,  after  this  large 
part  of  life  devoted  to  these  branches,  so  ignorant  of  them  that 
there  is  no  alternative  in  defence  but  to  cry  out  that  the  classics 
are  to  blame?  One  might  suspect  that  these  things  would  be 
better  learned  and  understood  even  if  more  time  were  given  to 
the  classics.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  period  here  mentioned 
of  thirteen  or  eixteen  years,  devoted  to  non-classical  studies,  does 
not  include  our  professional  education,  which  would,  if  added, 
extend  the  period  to  sixteen  or  nineteen  years. 

That  this  subject  may  be  still  more  distinctly  presented,  I 
append  a  table  showing  the  proportions  of  time  assigned  to  var- 
ious studies  in  the  University  and  the  schools  separately.* 

The  continuity  of  the  studies  in  the  local  schools  of  the  State 
and  in  the  University,  suggests  a  remark  on  the  working  of  the 
plan  of  school  visiting  and  inspection,  adopted  by  the  Literary 
Faculty  ten  years  ago,  and  usually  called  "the  diploma  system." 
According  to  this  plan,  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
Literary  Department,  holding  the  diploma  of  any  Michigan 
High  School,  which  has  been  visited  on  the  request  of  the 
School  Board  by  an  examining  committee  of  the  Faculty,  and 

*  Appendix  A. 
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approved,  is  admitted  to  the  University  without  examination. 
This  innovation  on  old  custofns,  like  all  innovations,  and 
chiefly  because  it  was  an  innovation,  was  met  at  once  with 
severe  criticism,  and  especially  by  some  distinguished  educators 
in  the  older  colleges ;  fearing,  as  was  alleged,  that  such  a  system 
would  bring  down  the  standard  of  scholarship.  Experience, 
however,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  admission  of  women  to  the 
University,  an  innovation  made  at  the  same  period,  has  proved 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  fear,  except  that  the  thing  was 
new,  and  not  practiced  in  the  mother  colleges.  Two  facts  are 
to  be  noted  among  the  results:  first,  the  standard  of  prepar- 
ation in  the  High  Schools,  if  affected  at  all,  has  been  elevated 
rather  than  lowered;  second,  the  State  systetia  of  educa- 
tion has  become  a  reality.  It  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no 
system,  properly  so  called,  without  an  actual  and  living  con- 
nection and  communication  among  its  members.  By  calling 
for  the  visiting  or  examining  committees  of  the  Faculty,  the 
High  Schools  have  been  brought  into  tliat  vital  connection  with 
the  University  which  makes  them  parts  of  an  actual  organism, 
and,  so  far  as  concerns  these  schools,  our  State  System  no  longer 
exists  merely  on  paper. 

There  are  now  sixteen  of  the  most  flourishing  and  import- 
ant High  Schools  of  the  State  holding  this  relation  to  the  Uni- 
versity; and  no  one  can  look  into  the  condition  of  these  schools 
without  feeling  satisfied  that  this  connection  has  had  the  effect 
both  to  animate  their  students  to  more  earnest  effort,  and  to 
encourage  and  strengthen  the  teachers;  while  it  has  brought 
about  a  more  perfect  unity  of  plan  and  method  in  the  schools 
of  the  State  in  general.  In  short,  it  gives  to  our  schools,  other- 
wise isolated,  a  bond  of  union  and  a  centre  of  life.  We  are  con- 
vinced, as  the  result  of  an  exj)eriment  of  ten  years,  that  this 
cooperative  plan,  especially  if  entered  into  by  the  few  remain- 
ing schools,  and  thus  perfected,  will  give  a  cliaracter  of  con- 
sistency, solidity,  strength,  and  efficiency  to  the  educational 
work  of  the  State,  which  will  leave  notliing  further  to  be  desired 
but  the  uninterrupted  operation  and  movement  of  the  system. 

Nearly  related  to  this  subject  is  the  question  of  the  possible 
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advancement  of  the  Literary  Department  of  the  University 
from  the  condition  of  a  German  Gymnasium  or  French  Lyceum, 
which  it  has  occupied  hitherto,  in  common  with  American  Col- 
leges generally,  to  that  of  a  genuine  university  Department  of 
Letters  and  Philosophy.  The  traditional  usage  of  American 
Colleges,  which  closes  up  the  work  of  education  with  the 
Bachelor's  degree,  and  accustoms  our  youth  to  look  upon  that 
degree  as  the  ultimate  aim  and  end  of  all  their  studies,  has  left 
our  liberal  education  very  far  below  the  proper  standard,  and 
notably  below  that  of  the  German  Universities.  In  other  words, 
our  Universities  have  given  their  strength  chiefly  to  the  work 
of  secondary,,  instead  of  the  higher  education.  How  to  make 
the  needed  transformation  from  this  almost  purely  gymnasial 
work  to  that  of  the  University  proper,  has  been  for  some  years 
the  problem  before  the  minds  of  university  men. 

It  is  manifestly  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  change  the 
Gymnasium  into  a  University  by  merely  building  up  a  system 
of  post-graduate  courses,  as  a  sort  of  annex  to  the  old  estab- 
lished curriculum  of  four  years ;  for  the  post-graduate  work  will 
thus  continue  to  be  a  mere  subsidiary  appendage,  and  the  so- 
called  Collegiate  Department  will  still  be  the  central  and  charac- 
teristic part  of  the  institution.  And,  furthermore,  the  Bachelor's 
degree,  conferred  with  imposing  ceremonies  upon  the  successive 
classes,  will  continue  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  goal  of  educa- 
tional work  and  the  end  of  all  perfection.  I  could  almost 
venture  to  express  the  hope  that  the  time  will  come  when  these 
Bachelors'  degrees  will  even  be  abolished;  and  that  instead  of 
them,  certificates  of  proficiency  or  maturity  will  be  given,  as  in 
the  German  Gymnasium,  to  those  who  are  prepared  to  enter 
upon  the  proper  university  studies  preliminary  to  the  Masters' 
and  Doctors'  degrees ;  especially  since  the  Bachelors'  degrees,  in 
the  multiplication  of  our  Colleges  and  Universities,  have  been 
made  so  easy  of  acquisition  that  they  have  well-nigh  lost  all 
significance.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  close  connection 
with  the  Public  High  Scliools,  and  the  continuity  of  the  courses 
of  study  in  the  University  with  those  of  the  schools,  give  us 
just  the  opportunity  we  need  to  initiate  the  proper  university 
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work,  and  to  make  the  Masters'  degrees  gradually  take  the  place 
of  the  Bachelors'.  For  the  schools  will  certainly  advance 
steadily,  though  slowly,  in  the  grade  of  their  attainments,  and 
thus  the  university  students,  being  better  prepared  in  the 
schools,  will  be  enabled  so  much  the  sooner  to  commence  their 
work  for  the  Master's  degree.  And  it  is  just  here,  I  think,  that 
our  new  arrangement  of  studies  in  the  University,  which  J;ias 
been  called  "the  new  departure,"  comes  in  to  facilitate  the 
transformation  which  we  desire.  For  it  emancipates  the  student 
from  the  trammels  of  fixed  courses  at  the  period  when  he  is 
sufficiently  advanced  in  age  and  discipline,  to  choose  and  pur- 
sue his  studies  for  himself  as  an  individual,  and  according 
to  his  individual  gifts,  attainments,  and  necessities.  And  this 
is  precisely  the  characteristic  of  university  work  for  the  Master's 
degree,  as.  distinguished  from  gymnasial  or  lyceum  work,  for 
the  Bachelor's  degree.  It  is  probable  that  this  freedom,  or 
liberty  of  individual  advancement,  under  the  favorable  circum- 
stances I  have  spoken  of,  ofiering  to  the  student  so  much 
encouragement  to  look  beyond  the  Bachelor's  degree,  and  to 
remain  in  the  University  until  he  can  become  a  Master,  wiU 
sooner  or  later  throw  the  former  into  the  shade,  and  make  the 
Master's  degree  the  aim  of  all  the  nwDre  talented  and  enter- 
prising students.  And  this  probability  is  strengthened  by  the 
constantly  increasing  number  of  candidates  for  the  advanced 
degrees. 

I  think  that  every  encouragement  and  incentive  should  be 
given  to  undergraduates  to  look  upon  this  as  the  true  end  and 
aim  of  university  studies.  And  thus,  I  trust,  though  some  of 
us  may  not  live  to  see  it,  that  the  secondary  education  may  be 
placed  where  it  belongs.  Our  Faculty  should  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble cease  to  expend  all  their  time  and  strength  on  that  which 
ought  to  be  the  work  of  the  High  School ;  thus  compelling  our 
more  ambitious  students  to  resort  to  foreign  universities  to 
obtain  their  higher  education.  For  tliey  should  get  their  whole 
education  at  home.  As  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  patrio- 
tic of  ancient  writers,  the  Younger  Pliny,  says,  "Our  youth 
should  be  educated  in  the  land  of  their  birth,  resorting  to  the 
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schools  of  their  own  country,  and  learning  to  love  their  native 
soil." 

In  connection  with  the  statistics  of  the  year  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  notice  that  in  the  attendance  of  women  there  was  a 
slight  increase  over  that  of  the  previous  year,  while  the  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  number  of  students  was  somewhat  less.  There 
were  in  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  81 ; 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  43;  Law  Department,  1; 
Homoeopathic  Medical  College,  8;  School  of  Pharmacy,  2; 
Dental  College,  3;  total,  138. 

Fifty-nine  of  the  women  in  the  Literary  Department  were 
candidates  for  degrees,  as  follows:  Bachelor  of  Letters,  7; 
Bachelor  of  Science,  3;  Baclielor  of  Letters  (Latin),  21;  Bache- 
lor of  Arts,  28;  total,  59.  There  were  22  pursuing  selected 
studies,  and  not  candidates  for  degrees. 

Of  the  fourteen  hundred  and  thirty  students  in  attendance, 
six  hundred  and  forty -tliree  were  from  Michigan;  and  of  these, 
two  hundred  and  fifty-one  were  in  the  Literary  Department. 
Thirty-five  other  States  were  represented ;  most  largely,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  New  York,  Ijjidiana,  and  Pennsylvania.  There  were  also 
students  from  England,  Prussia,  Japan,  Burmah,  Hawaii,  the 
Bermudas,  and  the  Provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  New 
Brunswick.  The  fees  for  matriculation  and  other  purposes 
received  from  the  seven  hundred  and  eighty -seven  students  out- 
side of  the  State,  amounted  to  about  $30,000. 

In  all  the  professional  schools  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
attendance,  excepting  the  Law  Department,  in  which  there  was 
no  material  variation  from  the  usual  number.  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  the  increase  of  numbers  and  the 
extension  of  tlie  course  to  three  years,  with  the  accompanying 
division  of  the  school  into  classes,  will  call  for  some  modifica- 
tion of  the  present  arrangement  of  lectures,  the  details  of  which 
must  be  determined  by  conference  of  the  Faculty  with  the 
Board.  The  condition  of  the  Department  and  its  urgent  wants 
are  fuUy  set  forth  in  the  Dean's  report. 

The  Homoeopathic  College  is  gaining  gradually  in  numbers. 
The  question  of  an  addition  to  its  corps  of  professors  must  soon 
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be  considered;  and  perhaps  such  an  addition,  if  attainable 
before  the  opening  of  another  year,  may  be  of  advantage  in 
relieving  the  burden  of  .the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

The  amphitheatres  now  connected  with  the  hospitals  of  both 
Medical  Schools,  and  the  clinics,  greatly  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  patients  resorting  to  both  hospitals,  have  added  immensely 
to  the  value  of  our  medical  education,  while  they  have  proved 
an  inestimable  boon  to  the  sick  and  suffering  from  all  parts  of 
the  State,  as  well  as  from  abroad.  The  whole  number  of  patients 
treated  during  the  year,  in  both  departments,  was  upwards  of 
one  thousand  eight  hundred. 

The  Law  School,  which  of  all  the  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity, has  from  its  organization,  twenty-one  years  ago,  to  the 
present  day,  moved  on  with  the  least  interruption  and  irregu- 
larity, and  with  the  most  perfect  harmony,  has  passed  through 
the  year  with  its  usual  prosperity.  The  enlargement  of  its 
Faculty  by  the  addition  of  a  new  chair,  named  after  the  first 
President  of  the  University,  the  honored  and  venerable  Dr. 
Henry  P.  Tappan,  and  the  appointment  to  this  chair  of  one  of 
our  most  distinguished  citizens  and  most  eminent  lawyers,  the 
Hon.  Alpheus  Felch,  have  added  greatly  to  the  efficiency  and 
usefulness  of  this  department.  An  opportunity  has  thus  been 
afforded  to  the  liaw  students,  especially  to  those  of  the  first  year, 
for  daily  class  recitations  and  examinations,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  course  of  lectures.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  depart- 
ment, by  the  intrusion  of  the  University  Library,  is  still  deprived 
of  the  use  of  a  large  portion  of  the  building  originally  intended 
for  its  exclusive  accommodation.  I  hope  that  the  necessity  for 
this  kind  of  trespass  will  soon  be  removed.  The  Law  Depart- 
ment needs  all  the  space  contained  in  the  building,  and  even 
more.  The  earnest  appeal  on  this  subject,  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty,  I  doubt  not,  will  receive 
from  the  Board  all  that  consideration  which  the  urgency  of  the 
case  demands.  And  I  would  remark  here  that  the  interests  of 
the  whole  University,  not  less  than  those  of  the  Law  Depart- 
ment, make  it  imperative  that  new  accommodations  should  be 
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provided  as  speedily  as  possible  for  the  General  Library.  The 
entire  inadequacy  of  the  apartthent  which  it  now  occupies  in 
the  Law  Building,  the  great  disadvantage  we  are  suffering  in 
its  use  for  the  want  of  more  room  and  a  better  location,  will  be 
brought  to  your  attention  by  the  Committee  of  the  Faculties 
on  the  Library. 

The  ^interesting  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Phar- 
macy indicates  the  continued  success  of  that  department. 
The  papers  written  by  its  professors  and  students  have  been 
published  extensively,  and  quoted  with  approbation  in  the 
principal  pharmaceutical  journals  of  this  country  as  well  as 
those  of  England  and  Germany.  To  our  School  have  been 
assigned  for  several  years  by  the  National  Society  of  Pharmacy 
some  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  investigation  in  chemical 
analysis,  to  be  reported  to  that  society ;  without  any  doubt,  the 
industry  and  distinguished  attainments  of  its  officers,  and  the 
enthusiasm,  success,  and  rapidly  growing  reputation  of  its 
graduates  have  given  our  School  a  position  at  least  as  high  as 
that  of  the  best  Schools  in  this  country.  I  bespeak  your 
attention  to  the  detailed  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty; 
and  also,  as  a  kind  of  exponent  of  the  high  aims  and  success  of 
the  School,  to  the  accompanying  report  of  the  Scientific  publi- 
cations of  the  Dean  himself  during  the  long  period  of  his  faith- 
ful service,  and  to  the  notice  of  a  new  method  of  chemical 
study  originated  by  another  professor  of  the  school,  taken  from 
the  ChemiccU  News  of  London. 

The  Dental  School  continues  to  justify  the  provision  made 
to  the  legislature  for  its  organization  and  support.  It  is  stead- 
ily growing,  and  its  good  service  to  the  important  profession 
which  it  represents,  is  already  widely  appreciated.  In  creating 
this  School  as  well  as  that  of  Homoeopathic  Medicine,  the 
Legislature  undoubtedly  did  not  intend  to  do  its  work  by 
halves,  and  will  continue  to  afford  the  necessary  means  not 
only  for  sustaining,  but  for  strengthening  both  of  these  Facul- 
ties; so  that  both  may  do  full  justice  to  the  responsible  work 
which  has  been  placed  under  their  charge. 

The  University  now  possesses  four  Laboratories:  that  of 
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Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry,  which  is,  often  styled  by  dis- 
tinction "  the  Laboratory ; "  the  Laboratory  of  General  Chemis- 
try,  the  Physiological  Laboratory,  and  the  Physical  Laboratory. 
The  work  of  the  first  two  is  carried  on  in  the  Laboratory 
building;  the  dimensions  of  which  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  enlarge,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  increasing  number  of 
students.  The  work  of  the  Physiological  Laboratory  is  con- 
ducted in  the  Medical  building,  and  the  Physical  Laboratory  is 
connected  with  the  lecture -room  of  the  professor  of  Physics. 
The  equipment  of  all  the  Laboratories  has  been  much  improved, 
and  the  work  performed  is  greatly  promoting  the  study  of 
Science  in  these  several  branches. 

Not  the  least  interesting  and  important  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  that  which  comes  under  the  designation  of  Microscopy . 
A  large  supply  of  instruments  has  been  furnished  to  the  students 
of  Physiology,  of  Analytical  Chemistry,  and  of  Natural  History. 
Their  investigations  under  the  direction  of  skillful  microscop- 
ists,  pursued  with  no  little  enthusiasm,  have  secured  the  good 
results  which  were  anticipated;  particularly,  accuracy  of  obser- 
vation and  precision  of  knowledge. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory  will  soon  be  in  a  condition, 
on  the  adjustment  of  the  instruments  received  from  Washington, 
to  prepare  students  for  the  practical  part  of  Astronomical  study. 
The  peculiar  work  of  the  Observatory,  now,  as  heretofore,  some- 
what embarrassed  by  the  want  of  a  larger  corps,  is  conducted 
with  marked  ability  and  success.  The  time  and  labor  of  the 
professor  are  devoted  not  less  to  instruction  and  lecturing  in 
theoretical  and  general  Astronomy  than  to  the  work  of  the 
Observatory. 

The  General  Library  has  within  the  last  two  years  become 
even  more  important  to  the  intellectual  success  of  the  Uni- 
versity than  ever  before.  The  great  change  which  has  been 
introduced  in  the  plan  of  instruction  and  method  of  study 
have  made  the  Library  instead  of  the  text-book,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  apparatus  for  study  and  preparation  for  class-room 
examinations.  The  breadth  and  depth  of  scholarship,  and  I 
may  say,  the  manhood,  which  this  kind  of  investigation  pro- 
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motes,  should  be  encouraged.  To  this  end,  greatly  enlarged 
accomodations  should  be  secured  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  And  for  the  same  reason,  as  well  as  to  meet  the 
pressing  wants  of  the  members  of  all  the  Faculties,  some  more 
abundant  means  should  be  provided  for  the  purchase  of  books. 
The  small  appropriations  hitherto  made  for  this  object  have  not 
suiEced  to  keep  the  Library  supplied  even  with  the  most 
important  publications  of  the  day.  Meanwhile  in  every  depart- 
ment of  learning  and  letters  there  is  a  multitude  of  standard 
works,  which  are  indispensable  to  thorough  study  and  com- 
pleteness of  research,  and  which  the  Library  can  never  possess 
without  some  special  and  extraordinary  appropriations.  It  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  the  importance  of  a  large  and  complete 
Library  to  the  success  of  University  work  might  be  made  more 
perfectly  apparent.  While  experimental  apparatus  is  requisite 
for  the  teaching  of  Physical  Science,  we  should  remember 
that  books  are  the  apparatus  of  the  brain — the  yiial  condition 
of  real  progress,  whether  in  Philosophy,  Science,  Literature, 
or  History.  I  doubt  whether  a  University  can  be  justly 
called  great  until  it  possesses  an  ample,  if  not  a  great  Library. 
When  the  University  of  Strasburg  was  reorganized,  on  the 
recovery  of  Alsace  to  the  German  empire,  in  1870,  almost  the 
first  thing  thought  of  by  the  public  authorities  was  the  creation 
of  a  Library.  All  Germany  was  appealed  to  for  contributions 
of  books,  and  institutions  and  citizens  throughout  the  empire 
responded  to  the  call.  This,  and  not  the  erection  of  build- 
ings, was  reckoned  the  first  necessity.  I  earnestly  hope  that 
the  proposition  to  be  made  by  the  Library  Committee  of  the 
Faculties,  that  a  larger  appropriation  than  usual  be  asked  of 
the  Legislature  for  this  purpose  by  the  Board,  will  meet  with 
your  approbation.  I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the 
important  statement  contained  in  the  report  of  Professor  Adams 
on  the  same  subject.  For  the  wants  of  the  current  year  I  b^ 
leave  to  suggest  that  an  appropriation  be  made  by  the  Board, 
not  less  than  the  usual  amount,  to  supply  the  books  needed 
for  immediate  use. 

The   Librarian  reports  the   present  state  of  the  General 
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Library,  and  of  other  libraries  in  the  University,  as  follows : 

Number  of  volumes  in  General  Library,  29,345;  Law  Library, 
4,037 ;  Society  Libraries,  2,100;  Library  of  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  1,000;  total  number  of  volumes  accessible  to  stu- 
dents, 36.482 ;  number  of  unbound  volumes  and  pamphlets, 
8,256. 

Additions  to  the  General  Library,  1,882  volumes,  and  301 
pamphlets ;  to  the  Law  Library,  100  volumes. 

The  Museum  of  Art  and  History  has  been  enriched  with 
the  addition  of  a  valuable  collection  of  coins,  mostly  ancient, 
made  by  the  gratuitous  labors  of  Dr.  A.  E.  Richards,  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  numismatists  of  this  country,  formerly  a 
citizen  of  this  State,  but  now  residing  in  Europe.  Genuine 
antique  coins  are  becoming  daily  more  diflGicult  to  obtain,  and, 
of  course,  more  expensive ;  and  the  interest  manifested  by  Dr. 
Richards  in  the  University,  which  has  led  him  to  make  this  col- 
lection for  its  benefit,  and  thus  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  uni- 
versity museum  of  coins,  deserves  our  most  hearty  acknowl- 
edgements. 

The  financial  exhibit  of  the  year  is  highly  encouraging.* 
Never  has  so  large  an  income  been  received  from  the  students, 
and  never,  I  think,  has  the  income  from  all  sources  been  appro- 
priated to  better  advantage.  But  an  institution  like  this  can 
never  receive  an  income  adequate  to  its  wants.  The  very  fact 
which  is  taken  as  the  best  indication  of  prosperity,  the  increase 
of  numbers,  always  increasing  in  the  same  ratio  the  demand  for 
enlarged  accommodations  and  additional  instructors,  dooms  a 
University,  and  especially  this  University,  to  perpetual  want 
It  is  rich  only  in  its  students  and  its  graduates.  And  it  must 
hold  up  these  before  the  State  authorities — these,  with  its  faitli- 
ful  efforts  to  do  good  service  to  the  State,  and  to  expend  wisely 
the  moneys  committed  to  its  trust,  as  the  ground  of  appeal  for 
continued  sympathy,  confidence,  and  support. 

In  the  thirty-nine  years  since  the  doors  of  the  institution 
were  first  opened,  it  has  had  under  its  instruction  not  less  than 
eight  thousand  students;  and  now  at  the  opening  of  a  new  year 
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it  has  enrolled  not  less  than  fourteen  hundred  and  seventy,  and 
will  probably  register  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred.  Of  all 
those  who  have  been  under  our  instruction,  six  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  have  been  graduated.  Tliese  numbers  indi- 
cate, so  far  as  numbers  can,  the  work  which  has  been 
accomplished. 

The  expense  of  the  State  in  sustaining  the  University  thus 
far,  including  the  appropriations  of  the  last  two  j'^ears  for  build- 
ing and  Qther  purposes,  has  been  8570,003.  The  inventory  just 
completed  of  the  real  Estate  and  other  property  of  the  institu- 
tion, gives  us  a  valuation  of  $681,442;  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  dollars  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  Uifiversity  to  the 
State  for  nearly  forty  years.  This  excess,  or  balance,  over  and 
above  the  outlay  of  the  State  Treasury,  is  due  partly  to  the 
donations  of  citizens  and  professors,  but  chiefly  to  the  wise  and 
skillful  management  of  the  Bo.ird  of  Regents  in  the  use  of  the 
income  which  the  University  has  received  independently  of  the 
State. 

If,  therefore,  our  necessities,  growing  with  our  prosperity, 
compel  us  to  look  to  the  legislature  for  continued  assistance,  we 
can  point  to  a  record,  as  we  think,  of  great  success  nnd  useful- 
ness in  the  host  of  youth  we  have  helped  to  an  education,  and 
to  a  most  faithful  and  even  productive  administration  of  our 
finances,  as  a  just  and  reasonable  argument  for  the  continued 
generosity  of  the  legislature. 

Among  the  wants  recognized  by  the  University,  in  addition 
to  that  of  a  building  for  the  General  Library,  is  that  of  a  gymna- 
sium for  the  promotion  of  the  physical  development  and  health 
of  the  students.  Physical  training  is  necessary  both  to  health 
and  manhood.  A  sound  mind  without  the  sound  body  loses 
half  of  it?  efficiency.  For  several  years  our  students  have  been 
active  in  cultivating  field  sports  and  athletic  exercises,  in  order 
to  compensate,  to  some  extent,  for  the  luck  of  a  gymnasium. 
TJiey  have  also  been  making  earnest  and  commendable  cfTortsto 
raise  the  funds  necessary  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a 
suitable  building.  But  the  opportunities  within  the  reach  of 
students  for  creating  such  a  fund,  are  exceedingly  limited;  and 
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they  cannot  hope,  without  assistance,  to  raise  the  requisite 
amount.  The  struggle  which  they  are  making  deserves  our 
hearty  sympathy.  It  is  said  *'  the  gods  help  those  who  help  them- 
selves." And  the  honorable  legislature,  they  believe,  will 
respond  readily  and  generously  to  an  application  on  the  part  of 
the  Regents  for  an  appropriation  which,  added  to  the  amount 
obtained  from  various  sources  by  the  students  themselves,  will 
secure  the  building  and  the  requisite  apparatus. 

In  connection  with  improvements  in  building,  will  come  up 
the  question  of  the  remodelling  of  the  north  wing  of  University 
Hall  for  miscellaneous  purposes,  after  the  collections  now  depos- 
ited there  shall  have  been  transferred  to  the  new  museum  build- 
ing. It  is  desirable  that  some  plan  for  the  new  arrangement 
of  the  space  should  be  adopted,  and  the  necessary  expense  pro- 
vided for. 

The  Deans  of  the  Faculties  of  the  professional  schools,  and 
the  professors  representing  the  various  chairs  in  the  Academic 
Faculty,  have  presented  detailed  reports  of  the  Avork  under  their 
supervision,  which  will  ^ive  an  insight  into  the  internal  opera- 
tions of  the  University  during  the  year,  and  which  are  intended 
to  accompany  the  President's  report.*  The  rei^orts  of  the  pro- 
fessors, however,  do  not  represent  minutely  the  actual  amount 
of  labor  necessarily  involved  in  their  work.  I  hardly  need 
remark  to  the  Board,  that  a  lecture,  or  class  exercise  of  any  kind, 
exacts  much  greater  outlay  of  time  and  strength  than  the  hour 
devoted  to  the  class.  I  append  nlso  a  tabulated  stitemcnt, 
prepared  by  the  Secretary,  of  the  studies  pursued  under  the 
Academic  Faculty,  and  of  the  number  of  students  attending 
upon  each.f 

While  we  entertain  just  feelings  of  pride  in  the  progress 
which  this  institution  has  made  in  the  brief  period  of  its  exist- 
ence, we  must  not  closo  our  eves  to  its  deficiencies.  It  still 
comcL  far  short  of  the  noble  idea  which  was  embodied  in  its 
original  plan  by  the  founders  of  the  St  its  and  of  the  University. 
Their  views  were  so  comprehensive  and  complete  that  with  all 
our  endeavors  we  can  scarcely  hope  in  less  than  one  more  gen- 
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eration  at  least,  to  reach  the  outside  limit  of  their  scheme.  The 
idea  which  they  left  to  our  inheritance,  and  which  embraced 
both  the  University  and  the  whole  body  of  public  education, 
has  become  identified  with  the  life  and  growth  of  the  State.  It 
is  in  substance  this:  That  no  son  or  daughter  of  Michigan  shall 
be  compelled  to  resort  to  any  other  State  or  country  in  order  to 
acquire  any  knowledge  or  discipline  necessary  to  the  welfare  of 
the  citizen  and  of  tlie  State.  Every  educational  want  shall  be 
provided  for  here  at  home,  just  as  perfectly  as  if  no  other  State  nor 
any  private  institution  were  in  existence.  For  the  State  has  no 
right  to  expect  its  work  to  be  done  by  any  other  State,  much 
less  by  any  private  corporation.  Nothing  shall  be  left  to  chance, 
caprice,  prejudice,  or  narrowness.  The  existence  and  happiness 
of  the  commonwealth  require  that  every  one  of  her  children 
shall  be  guaranteed  the  opportunity  of  making  the  most  and 
best  of  himself.  Moreover,  the  State  must  protect  itself  from 
imposition,  charlatanism,  and  quackery  in  the  professions  which 
deal  with  the  interests  of  life  and  property;  it  must  have  safe 
and  skillful  physicians,  and  sound  and  trustworthy  lawyers. 
Besides  this,  it  must  have  well  trained  teachers  for  ite  youth  ; 
scientists  who  will  enable  it  to  understand  and  develop  its  nat-- 
ural  resources;  civil  engineers  and  architects  who  will  make 
buildings  and  bridges  which  will  not  imperii  life ;  mining  engin- 
eers who  will  render  available  its  great  mineral  deposits — ^min- 
ing engineers,  not  trained  in  New  York,  or  New  Haven,  but  in 
Michigan,  a  mining  State.  And,  finally,  it  must  have  sooner  or 
later,  those  who  will  minister  to  life  through  '  the  refining 
influences  of  art.  For  art,  too,  was  included  in  the  original 
plan  of  our  education;  and  it  is  a  want  as  real  as  any  other 
which  education  supplies.  Therefore,  the  Stat^,  for  its  own  ulti- 
mate welfare,  must  maintain  the  whole  circle  of  professional  and 
practical  schools. 

All  these  things  entered  into  the  conception  of  public  educa- 
tion entertained  by  our  State  fathers ;  and  their  idea,  I  think,  is 
fixed  and  ineradicable  in  the  constitution,  and  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  It  is  our  privilege  and  duty  to  make  this  idea,  so  far 
at  least  as  relates  to  the  University,  a  reality.    Under  the  good 
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providence  of  God  much  has  been  accomplished;  enough, 
indeed,  to  give  us  strong  confidence  in  the  final  completion  of 
the  work. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  congratulate  the  Board  on  the 
prosperous  condition  of  the  institution  placed  by  the  State 
under  their  supervision,  and  on  the  promise  which  it  affords  of 
an  auspicious  future. 

HENRY  S.  FRIEZE, 

Acting  President. 
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MRt))cmatlc8 

French 

German 

Knglifrii 

Philosopliy 

rhysics 

General  Ciiemlsiry.. 

Other  Sciences 

Eicctives 


Totals. 


Latin 17 


Per  Cent 


15.8.1 
l-2.;.0 

n :  J  \ 

1.07 
L'.oO 

<8y3 


100.00 


in.os 

12  31 
0.1.') 
G.l.> 
3.08 
1.51 
2.31 
2.31 
3  8-5 

4y  23 


100.00 


B.  L. 


{Mathematics 

,  I'icnch 

jfJennan 

'hilusophv 

N'atural  tfaeuces 


•«  •  •  «*•  «•••••• 


Totals ISO 


I  Mnthematlcs 

I  j  French 

it-rnnin 

Ivnglish 

l'hili>ophy 

'-  hysics 

uMicrnl  Cliomistry 

>^t^>llonly 

^  i<»logy 

J.tany 

~)rn\ving 

li>tor/ 

.Minoralopv 

I.al>i»rati)iy,  Phys.  or  Chem 

Laborato  V.  Microscop 

iCIcctlves  in  Nat.  Science.... 

Unrestricted  Eleciives. 


Totals 130    I  iOO.<K) 


5     Percent 


IG 
8 
8 
4 
2 
5 

r> 

S 
5 
5 
5 
5 


5 
15 
29 


1.54 
12  31 
13.0S 
7.' 9 
1.54 
7  CO 

:g.i5 


100  00 


I 


12.151 
G.15 
C.15 
S.OS 
1.54 
3Ji> 
3.81 
2.31 
3.S» 
i'.M 
3S5 
3.8( 
3.&") 
3S4 
3.85 
11.54 
22  31 
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II.    STUDIES  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS-IXCLUDING  THE  PRIMARY  AND  ALL 
OTHER  GRADES, 


Studies. 


Classical 
Course. 


Per  Cent. 


EnpliFh  T.angnnpo 

Ancient  Lnnjiuiiges... 

MoilcTii  L'lnjjuQgc'S 

Mdihc  uiiti(."s 

Kfttun.!  Si:  cncrs 

Ilii^to  y 

Writing  and  Dinv^ing 
Uusic 

Twtils 


30 
10 

0 
25 
12 

4 
10 

3 


1  0 


I^tin 

Scicnt  fie 

Course. 


Per  Cent. 


30 
8 
8 

25 

12 
4 

1» 
3 


100 


Selenliflc 
Course. 


Per  Cent. 


English 
Course. 


Per  Cent. 


81 

3> 

4 

0 

4 

0 

25 

25 

ID 

21 

4 

G 

10 

10 

o 

•> 

O 

o 

UK) 

J(0 

in.    PERCENTAGES  IM  THF:  UNIVERSITY  AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  COMBINED. 


Malhomatirs 

English 

Nodcr  I  1  a'mi.iucs  .... 
AncU-nt  Langungis.... 

llis-t'ify " 

Writ  Mff  jhkI  Druwin/. 

Natnrnl  Sciences 

Elect  ives. 
Music 


■■•■•••■■•■ 


Totals 


APPENDIX  B. 


TABLE  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  IN  THE  VARIOUS  COURSES 

AND  PRESENT  AT  EXAMINATION. 


& 


II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

XIII 

XVI 


I 

II 
III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

XIV 


I 
II 


II  A  VI 

III 

IV 
V 


Subjects. 


ORKKK. 


Lysias 

Tnucydices 

Demostbeues 

Plato;  Lyric  Anthology... 

Teachers  Course 

Homer 

Lucian 

Aristotle;  Aristophanes.... 

Iliad;  Philology 

Herodotus 

Sophocles 

Greek  Literature 

Sophocles. 

LATIN. 

Terence ^ 

Quintllian 

Pliny's  Letters 

Art  Lectures 

Teachers'  Course 

Livy 

Horace  (Odes.and  Epodes) 

ArsPoetica;  JuvenaJ 

Tacitiis 

Cicero's  Tusculan  Dispu- 
tations  

Art  Lectures 

L'eachers'  Course 

Seneca 

SANSKRIT. 

j  Elements  | 

MATHRMATICH. 

Algebra 

Gen.  Geom.  and  Calculus 

Advanced  CaIcuIus 

Determinants 

Geometry'  and  Trigonome- 
try  


c 

V 
ao 

S  08 

■§1 


m 

a 

o 

C  a> 
o 

Z* 


64 

45 
47 
10 
15 
55 
26 

9 
15 

6 

43 
71 


92 
81 
13 
^^ 
2 
89 
571 
58 
15 

16 
02 
24 
IC 


114 

78 

14 

3 

106 


4i 

3| 

31 

3: 

Ij 

4' 

2 

3 

1 

•2 

4 

1 

4 


4 
4 
1 

2 
1' 

41 
21 

3| 
3 

2 
1 
1 
1 


i 

P 

8 


§, 


Subjects. 


VII  Modem  Geim.andTrilin 

ear  Co-ordinates. 
VIII  Quaternions. 


IX 
X 

XI 


Calculus  of  Variations. 

rrlgonometry 

Analytical  Mechanics... 


FRENCH. 


■••■••••• 


I  Grammar 
II  Idiomatic  Analysis 
III  Classics  (Racine.  Moli^re) 

IV I  Romantic  Dramas 

V I  Grammar;  Reading 

VI  Idiomatic  Analysis;  Com- 
position  

VII  Literature— 16th  Century.. 
VIII  Literature— 19lh  Century.. 

GERMAN. 


00  CS 


I  Grammar 

II  Ipbigeuie 

III  (iraminar 

IV  Le>8ing's  Laokoon.. 
V  German  Literature. 

VI  Faust 

VII  Gothic  (Ulfllas)- 


ITALIAN. 

I  Grammar  and  Reading. 


I  A  VII 
UaVIII 


ENGLISH. 

Grammar  and  Speeches.. 
Rhetoric 


1 VI  Anglo-Saxon. 


VI 

IX 

X 

XI 

XIV 


Masterpieces, 
Transitional  Eng.  period. 
Modem  English  period.... 

Shakespt  are 

English  Drama. 


HISTORY. 


1 
3 
4 
6 
10 


75 
63 
2:1 
9 
63 

44 

9 
27 


m 

e 

o 


as 
2; 


35 


133 
60 
18 
44 
17 
61 
27 
46 


I  Bright* 8  Hist,  of  EDgland.     68 


2 
2 
2 
2 
4 


4 
4 

3 
2 
4 

4 
3 
3 


117 

4 

68 

6 

103 

4 

31 

2 

12 

9 

49 

3 

1 

2 

2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
1 
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0 

5 


I 


Subjects. 


51 


(» 


o 


55     2; 


irGuizot— CivUIzatlon .... 
IlljPolit.  Hist,  of  England. 

IV  Seminary 

VI 

VII 

IX 


■*•••«• •■•■••«■ 


Hist-  of  America.. 

Continental  Europe 

Hrlghfs  Hist,  of  England. 

X  Von  Hoist 

XI  Government  of  England.. 
Xnu«emiiiary 


XIV 


I 
II 


Von  Hoist. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


57 
39 
31 
66 
25 
65 
47 
133 
80 
18 


84 


Psychology - 

Ethics;  Spec.  Philosophy...    21 

III, Logic ..,J....     T2 

IV  Hist,  of  Philosophy 


SCIENCE    AND    AST    OF 
TEACHING. 


Practical 31, 

II  Historical  and  Critical :    74 


181 


I 
11 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 


Text-Book. 
Lectures..., 


INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

Lectures 


PHYSICS. 


I  ?!hort  Course 

II  Ijong  Course 

III  lAhorat(>ry  Worlc 

IV  Laboratory  Worlc. 
VII  Theoretical  Physics 

VIII  ProblenLs 


•  ■•■•■  •• 


GENERAL  CHEMISTRY. 


I  Experimental 

II  I>cctii res  and  Experiments 

III  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases... 

IV  I^>-orfttory  Method.s 


Laboratory  Meihods. 


I 

V 

Va 

Vbl 
VIII 

IX  i 

x! 

XII 


I 
II 


AN  ALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Qualitatiye , 

Quantitative 

Quantitative 

Quantitative 

HhysioloRical  Chemistry... ' 
Assaying— wet  and  drv.*...| 

Blow  Pipe  Analysis.....'. 

/Vfisay ing— d ry  way i 


MINERALOGY, 


Short  Course. 
Fall  Course... 


84 

•a 


07 


4' 
43 
4 
9 
1 
9 


50 
39 

7 

4 

8. 


13 
10 

3. 

3, 

?l 

71 
5 


10 
2 


0 

8 


O 


3 

2I 
o  ' 

3 
3 
2 
2 

3!' 

2: 
I 


Subjects. 


ASTRONOMY. 


I  Theoretical. 
II 4  VI 'General  AMronomv. 
Ill 
IV 
V 


2 
2 


2I 
21, 


Si 

21 
o 


a 
§ 

V  c 

cog 

.•a 

O  Ob 


27 


Spherical  and  Practical...     10 

Theoretical '      2 

Meteorology 6 


GEOLOGY. 


-Oral 


I  A  II  Facts  and  Doctrines 

!    Exercisas. 

Ill  •  Palaeontology 

IV I  Advanced  Palficontology ... 


V 
VaVI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 
VI 


General  Geology 
General  Geology  and  Oral 

ExerciSvS....'. 

Adya^i^ed  PaltDontology... 

Economic  Geology 

Geology  of  U.S 


ZOOLOGY. 


systematic 

Invertebrates 

Comparative 

Identidcation    of    Verte- 
brates  

Entomology 

Advanced  Course 


BOTANY. 


Ill 
IV 


V 

3' 


1 


5 
2 
3 
5; 


10 
7 
5 
2 


Cryptogamic 

Structural 

Advanced  Botany. 


DRA^yING. 


I  Geom.  Drawing 

II  LetteringandT«»pography 

IV  I'Vce-haTid 

V  Descriptive  Geometry, 

VI' Shades  and  Shadows 

VlI|Pree-hand 

VIII  Water-colors, 


3i 
7 

1 
4 

20 
2 
3 
1 


51 

2 

40 

12 

10 

2 


7 

26 
4 


16 
13 
38 
12 

7 
14 

2 


CO 

fl 

O 

•-■si 


a 
3 
2 
5 
2 


SURVEYING. 

I  Transit  and  Level IS 

II  -?olar  Compass..-. ;  14 

II]  Advanced  Surveying. 12 

IV  field  worli 8 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

_  Strength  and  Resistance... 

irTheory  of  Construction 5 

III  Graphical  Analj^siy.: [  3 

IV'I'^ngineering  De.«iipn 2 

Machine  Drawing |  10 

Machinery;  Prime  movers  C 

Applied  Mechanics '  14 


V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 


Theory  of  Construction. 

Hydraulics. 

Stereotomy. 


METALLURGY. 


3 

2 

fo 
1 

2 
5 
4 
2 


5 
5 
5 

6 
3 
6 


5 
5 
S 


2 

2 
3 
3 
8 
3 
2 


3 
2 
5 


2 
2 
I 
5 
2 
3 
1 
4 
1 
2 


*  No  regular  time. 


APPENDIX  C. 


Reports  of  Deans  of  Faculties,  and  of  the  Professors 

OF  the  Academic  Faculty. 


I. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND 

THE  ARTS. 

FROM  TiTe  dean  OF  THE  FACULTY. 

The  nature  and  amount  of  the  instruction  given  within  the  past 
year  in  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  is  explained 
in  Fufluient  detail  in  the  reports  of  the  various  Professor?.  One  sub- 
je?^,  however,  of  no  litth^  publi.*  interest,  has  received  the  attention  of 
the  Academic  Faculty  as  a  whole,  and  ma}',  therefore,  with  proiiricty 
be  reported  upon  by  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

Under  the  so-called  diploma-system,  students  who  have  completed 
their  preparatory  studies  in  those  High  Si:hools  of  Michip:an  wliich 
liavc  been  aj^proved  by  fipecial  action  of  the  Faculty,  are  admitted  to 
the  Univerciity  without  further  exa/nination.  This  system  has  now 
been  in  operation  since  the  fall  of  1871,  a  period  of  nine  years. 

■  It  has  seemed,  on  the  whole,  to  work  favorably,  both  for  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  schools.  In  order,  however,  to  ascertain  more  defin- 
itely what  ha:5  been  the  dejjree  of  success  obtained  in  the  working  of 
the  system,  a  committee  of  the  Faculty,  consisting  of  Profes.sors  Pct- 
tco  and  Beman,  was  appointed  in  April  last,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  general  subject  of  the  standing  in  college  of  students  admitted  on* 
diploma,  compared  with  the  standing  of  those  admitted  on 
examination. 

As  a  preliminary  step  in  the  inquiry  the  committee  collated  and 
arranged  in  systematic  form  the  results  of  the  college  examinations  for 
the  first  year  of  all  the  students  admitted  to  the  several  Freshman  classes 
from  the  fall  of  1S71  to  that  of  1879,  inclusive.    It  was  not  thought 
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necessary  to  take  into  account  the  results  of  examinations  in  subse- 
quent years.  A  year  in  college  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  obliterate  dis- 
tinctions, if  -any  exist,  arising  from  differences  in  the  pi;eparatory 
school?.  The  labor  of  arranging  the  results  of  the  examinations  was 
very  great,  involving  a  study  of  the  records  of  more  than  one  thous- 
and different  students,  and  the  tabulation  of  the  results  of  nearly  ten 
thousand  examinations.  The  tables  which  contain  the  detailed  record 
have  been  so  arranged  by  the  committee  as  to  show  at  a  glance  what 
examinations  each  student  passed,  and  in  what  he  failed  or  was  in  any 
way  dclicient. 

From  these  tables  of  details,  a  careful  summary  was  made  for  each 
semester  of  the  nine  years  covered  by  the  investigation.  In  these 
summaries  the  results  of  work  done  by  diploma  students  are  shown 
distinct  from  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  students  admitted  on  exam- 
ination, and  the  ])ercentage  of  success  for  each  group  of  students  is 
given.  In  addition  to  the  summaries  by  semesters,  tables  were  pre- 
pared to  show  I  he  annual  averages  for  each  class  of  students,  and  a  few 
other  matters  of  interest  bearing  upon  the  general  subject.  The  per- 
centage's of  success  wcTO  obtained  by  dividing  the  number  of  examin- 
ations successfully  passed  by  the  total  number  that,  by  the  rules  of 
the  Faculty,  ought  to  have  been  pasFcd.    From  these  tables  of  details 

and  the  summaries,  tlie  Committee  have  also  compiled  the  tables 
printed  below. 

Students  have  been  admitted  on  di])loma  from  sixteen  different 
schools.  Table  A  below  shows  the  actual  average  attendance  of 
diploma  .students  from  each  of  these  schools  for  each  of  the  nine  j'cars 
during  which  the  system  has  been  in  oiM.-ration,and  the  average  attend- 
ance of  students  admitted  on  examination  for  the  same  period.  The 
fractions  which  appear  in  this  table  arise  from  the  fact  that  an  r.dd 
number  of  students  left  college  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester,  or  that 
an  odd  number  of  students,  who  were  not  present  the  first  semester, 
joined  the  class'^s  of  the  second. 

The  percentages  of  success  of  the  two  great  groups  of  students  for 
each  of  the  nine  years,  and  the  averages  for  the  whole  period,  are 
given  in  Table  B.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  is  in  favor  of  the 
students  admitted  on  diploma. 

In  every  year  a  greater  or  less  number  of  matriculated  students, 
who  begin  work  in  the  several  clas-ses,  are  obliged  to  leave  College 
before  the  end  of  the  first  semester;  and  others,  after  completing  the 
work  of  the  first  semester,  leave  before  the  end  of  the  year.  AVithout 
inqairingat  all  into  the  causes  of  leaving,  the  committee  compiled  a 
table  to  show  how  far  these  removals  from  College  affected  the 
numbers  of  diploma  students  and  of  examination  students,  respectively, 
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in  their  first  college  year.  The  result  of  this  inquiry,  given  in  Table 
C,  is  that  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  students  admitted  on  diploma 
have  left  College  than  of  those  admitted  on  examination. 

TABLE  A, 

SHOWING  THE  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  OF  STUDENTS  ADMITTED  ON 
DIPLOMA  AND  OP  STUDENTS  ADMITTED  ON  EXAMINATION,  FOR  THE 
NINE  YEARS.  1871-72  TO  1879-80. 


to 

f-t 

cc 

A 
S 

1 

24 

i 

So 

1 

1 

1 

37J4 
2 

1 
3 

• 

g 

'25 

1 
4 
1 

1 

32 

2 
2 

6K 

• 

I- 

&0 

i 

Adrian 

1 

14 

3}4 
18 

10>^ 

tu 

Ann  Arbor 

38^ 

Battle  Creek 

7 

Cold  water 

2 
3 

4 

7 

2 
7 

I 

16 

Detroit 

■    3 

41 

East  Sajflnaw 

Feuton 

sy. 

1 
1 
4 
4 

2 
8 

1 

4 

6 
2 

io2 

Flint 

7 

514 

...  .  .^ 

1 
5 

1 
8 
1 

Grand  Ranids 

""4 

Jackson  

7 
3 

8 

1 


Kalamazoo 

4 

Mich.  Military  Acad... 
Niles 



1 

4 
4 

•• •■•••«• 

5 

5 
4 

Pontiac 

'4 

O'A 

3 

2 

1 

1 

75 

'""ili 

61 
57H 

»^ 

State  Normal 

,„, 

YDsUanti 

"'8 

56J^ 

53 

1 

62 
42^ 

1 
50 
63 

11 

Total  DiDloma 

35 
IIG 

34^^ 
74H 

52 
45 

61 

48 

469J^ 
57434 

Examination 

Total 

151 

109 

109)^ 

104»^ 

97 

113 

109 

1S2>^ 

1185^ 

1044 

TABLE  B, 

SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  IN  ATTENDANCE  AND  THE  AVERAGE 
PERCENTAGE  OF  SUCCESS,  FOR  THE  NINE  YEARS.  1871-72  TO  1871>-80. 


as 

a 

o 


a^ 


In  attendance 

Percentage  of  success. 


t- 
I 

•-4 


35 
85.77 


«  j  In  attendance. 


B 

di 
H 


Percentage  of  success. 


116 
84.47 


I 


oo 

i 

00 

56J^ 
80.04 

53 
87.18 

! 

00 

•-• 

62 
94.58 

42K 
85.97 

■ 

0 

i 

• 

oo 

61 
96.81 

48 
89.47 

i 

00 

90.54 

75 
89.71 

■ 

00 

r-l 

61 
90.57 

5VA 
89.51 

34i<i 
84.96 

74J^ 
87.23 

52 
86.83 

45 
86.70 

50 
86.90 

63 
86.29 

I 

en 


45914 

88.91 


574H 
87.22 


The  cases  of  bad  failure  in  college  work  are  about  equally  divided 
between  diploma  and  examination  students.    The  basis  of  comparison 
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adopted  by  the  committee  in  investigating  this  phase  of  the  subject 
was  the  more  or  less  complete  failure  in  three  or  more  examinations 
in  a  single  semester.  Table  D  shows  the  number  of  these  exceptionally 
bad  failures  for  each  group  of  students  for  each  year.  For  the  whole 
period  of  nine  years,  there  were  in  the  aggregate  fifty -eight  cases  of 
bad  failure  among  the  diploma  iitudents,  and  seventy  such  cases 
among  the  examination  students.  To  make  the  comparison  just 
between  the  two  groups  of  students,  the  proportion  of  bad  failures 
relatively  to  the  total  amount  of  work  reckoned  by  semesters,  was 
ascertained.  From  the  first  of  the  above  tables  (A),  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  total  attendance  of  diploma  students  for  the  nine  years  is  469}. 
Consequently  the  total  work  done  by  this  class  of  students  is' repre- 
sented by  939  semesters.  In  a  similar  way  the  work  done  by  students 
admitted  on  examination  will  be  found  to  amount  to  1,149  semesters. 
Of  these  numbers,  the  fifty-eight  and  the  seventy  bad  cases  of  failure 
are  respectively  6.18  per  cent,  (for  diploma  students),  and  6.09  per  cent, 
(for  examination  students). 

TABLE  C, 

SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  STUDENIS  WHO  LEFT  COLLEGE  IN  THE  FRESH- 
MAN YEAR,  FOR  THE  NINE  YEARS.  1871-72  TO  1879-80. 


c8 

B 


Number  enrolled  in  dass. 


rx 

CO 

l" 

*•:• 

1 

«-t 

C-l 

So 

5o 

I 


Left  before  examinations  of  first 
semester 


Left  during  second  semester.. 


40.     35      61 


§  .'Number  enrolled  in  class. 

c  I  Left  bcrore  examinations  of  first 

1 


semester. 


3. 
4 

123 

3 


I'- 
I 


07!    56 


02!     68.    43 


Left  during  second  semester.....       8 


16 
3 


14 
2 


5 

I 

I 

3 


2 
4 

53 

7 
2 


*i 

• 

00 

^ 

• 

a 

1 

tl 

1 

CO 

1 

« 

O 

t^ 

I'- 

i>- 

%•» 

QO 

00 

oo 

oo 

o 

y 

f* 

r^ 

t-i 

i-i 

H 

0U, 

55 

68 
5 

67 
7 

65 
2 

514 
31 

4 

6.03 

2 

4 

4 
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TABLE  D, 

SHOWING  THE   DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  CASES  OF  BAD    FAILURE.  FOR   THE 
NINE  YEARS,  1871-72  TO  1879-80. 
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The  tables  prepared  by  the  <^ommittee  also  throw  a  little  light 
upon  the  practical  working  of  the  elective  system  ;  though  the  results 
of  two  years  alone  are  too  few  to  found  any  very  broad  generalization 
upon.  Prior  to  the  general  introduction  of  the  elective  sys'em  the 
work  of  the  Freshman  5'ear  was  so  arranged  that,  as  a  rule,  all  students 
were  required  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work,  viz.,  the  equivalent  of 
three  exercises  a  day  for  five  days  in  the  week;  or,  expres.scd  as  it 
would  be  under  the  now  system,  fifteen  hours  a  week.  For  the 
last  two  5'ears  a  considerable  freedom  of  choice  in  the  election  of 
6tadie.s  has  been  allowed,  and  it  thus  becomes  imp«>rtant  to  know 
which  class  of  students  has  done,  on  the  average,  the  greatest  amount 
of  work.  As  a  partial  answer  to  this  question  the  following  table 
is  given. 

TABLE  E. 

SnOWIXO  THE  NUMBER  OF  HOURS  OP  WORK  ELEOTED  BY  FRESHMEN,  FOR 
THE  TWO  YE.\RS.  1878-79  AND  1879-83. 
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An  inspection  of  Tables  E  and  B  brings  us  to  one  other  interesting 
conclusion.  During  the  first  seven  years  of  the  period  under  review, 
that  is,  l)i'fore  the  adoption  of  tho  eleclive  system,  the  attendance  was 
regalarly  fifteen  hours  a  week,  and  the  percentage  of  success  was,  for 
diploma  students,  S8.3(),  for  students  admitted  on  examination,  8G.50. 
During  the  i>ast  two  years,  that  is,  sinca  tlic  adoption  of  the  elective 
system,  tlic  attendance  has  been,  of  diploma  students,  15.55  hours  a 
Week,  of  students  admitted  on  examin:Uion,  15.r»2;  while  for  the  same 
period  the  percentage  of  success  iuis  been,  for  diploma  students,  90.50, 
and  for  sludents  admitted  on  examination,  89.01.  Thus  it  appears  that 
although  the  number  of  hours  taken  by  the  students  under  the  elective 
system  is  slightly  greater  than  was  the  number  taken  under  the  old 
system,  the  percentage  of  success  is  also  soinewliat  higher. 

C.  K.  ADAMS. 
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FROM  THE  PROFESSORS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

L—FROM  THE  PROFESSOR  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND 

LITERATURE. 

The  Courses  offered  for  each  semester  svere  the  following: 

FIRST  SEMESTER. 

1.  Terence;  Latin  Grammar;  Latin   Prose  Composition.     Monday, 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  Sec.  I.,  2-o;   Sec.  IL,  o-4 ;   Sec 
III.,  4-5.    AssT.  Prof.  Elisita  Jones. 

2.  Quintilian  (10th  Book);  Odes  of  Ilonice;  Lectures  on  Roman  Lit- 

erature.   Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Sec.  1.,  lOJ- 
lli;  Sec.  IL,  lU-I2i.  .Prof.  Frieze. 

3.  Pliny's  Lotter;?.    Friday,  I0l-\lh.    Prof.  Frieze. 

4.  Lectures  on  Classical  Antiquities  and  Art.     Monday  and  Wednes- 

day, 3-4.    Prof.  Frieze. 

5.  Teachers*'  Course.    Friday,  4-5.    Prof.  Frieze. 

SECOND   SEMESTER. 

6.  Livy;  Satires  of  Horace.     Mmlxy,   Tucsdiy,  Wednesday,  Friday, 

Sec.  1.,  2-3;  Sec.  IL,  3-4;  Sec.  III.,  4-5.    Asst.  Prof.  Elisiia 
Jones. 

7.  Odes  and   Epodes  of  Horace.     Tuesday  and   Thursday,  lOJ-llJ. 

Prof.  Frieze. 

8.  Horace  ( A  r.s  Pootica) ;  Juvenal.     Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  Sec. 

L,  9.V-10] ;  Sec.  IL,  lOJ-11].     Asst.  Prof.  Elisha  Jone.?. 

9.  Tacitus   (Germania  and   Agricola).     Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday, 

lOJ-11}.    Prof.  Frieze. 

10.  Cicero'ri  Tiisculan  Disputation*'.     Tuesday  and  Thursday,  llJ-12^. 

Prof.  Frieze. 

11.  Lectures  on  Chussical  Antiquities  and  Art.    Wednesday,  3-4.   Prop. 

Frieze. 

12.  Teadiers' Course.    Fri  lay , -i-o.    Prof.  Frieze. 
14.    Essays  of  Seneca.    Prop.  Frieze. 

From  this  schedule  it  will  he  pcrceivod  that  the  Profe.sRor  of  Latin 
devoted  to  lectures  and  recitations  thirteen  houns  a  week  during  the 
first  semester  and  ten  durin-j  the  second,  or  an  average  of  two  to 
three  hours  daily  daring:  the  year;  and  that  Ihe  As.sistant  Professor 
devoted  twelve  hours  to  recitations  duiing  ihe  first,  and  eiglitecn 
durinir  the  second  semester,  or  an  average  of  three  hours  a  day 
during  the  year. 

The  following  tahlo  shows  the  numher  of  strdents  in  attendance 
on  each  of  the  ahove-mentioncd  Courses : 
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1...^ 98 

2 81 

3 13 

4 21 

6 24 

6 93 

7 57 

8 68 

9 15 

10 16 

11 76 

12 14 

14 ^ 41 

Total 616 

The  Courses  numbered  1  and  6  were  conducted  wholly  by  reci- 
tation. The  Latin  text  was  translated  and  the  exercise  was  accom- 
panied by  grammatical  analysis,  composition,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  collateral  study  in  history  and  antiquities. 

In  the  other  Courses,  except  the  lectures  on  classical  antiquities 
and  art,  it  was  the  principal  aim  of  the  instructor  to  lead  the  students 
to  a  complete  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  author,in  respect 
to  subject-matter  and  literary  excellence,  rather  than  to  make  the 
text  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the  grammar.  To  this  end  the  exer- 
cises of  the  class-room  consisted  largely  of  annotations  and  exegesis, 
with  occasional  lectures  on  Roman  literature  and  history. 

The  work  of  the  students  has  been  done  in  general  with  much 
earnestness  and  with  commendable  success,  which  is  due  in  some 
measure,  at  least,  to  the  exercise  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  liberty  in 
the  choice  of  studies.  H.  S.  FRIEZE. 


11.— FROM  THE  PROFESSOR  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

I  submit  the  following  report  of  work  done  in  the  department  of 
Pure  Mathematics  during  the  academic  year  1879-80. 

COURSES  OFFERED. 

FIRST  SEMESTER. 

1.  Advanced  Algebra.    Four  Hvies  a  week.    Asst.  Prop.  C  N.  Joxes 

and  Asst.  Prof.  Beman. 

2.  General  Geometry  and  Calculus.    Four  times  a  week.    Prof.  Olney 

and  Asst.  Prof.  Beman. 
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3.  Advanced  General  Geometry  and  Calculns.    Five  times  a  ioeek 

Prop.  Olney,  .  .; 

4.  Determinants.    Once  a  week.    Asst.  Pbof.  C.  N.  Jonbb. 

10.  Trigonometry.     Twice  a  week.    Asst.  Prof.  Beman. 

second  semester. 

5.  Advanced  Geometry;  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.    Fow 

times  a  week.    Asst.  Prof.  C.  N.  Jones. 

6.  General  Geometry  and  Calculus.    Four  times  a  week.   Prof.  Olnst 

and  Asst.  Prof.  Beman. 

7.  Modern  Geometry  and  Trilinear  Coordinates.   Twice  a  week.  Asst 

Prof.  Beman. 
8     Calculus  of  Variations.    Twice  a  week,  first  half  of  semester.    Prof, 

Olney. 
9.    Quaternions.    Twice  a  week,  second  half  of  semester.  Prop.  Olney 

11.  Analytical  Mechanics.    Four  times  a  week.  Asst.  Prof.  C.  N.  Jones 
Professor  Jones's  work  was  as  follows :  First  semester :  4  sections  in 

Course  1,  numbering  in  all  110  students;  Course  4,  3  students;  in  all 
17  hours  a  week  for  the  Professor.  Second  semester :  4  sections,  Course 
5,  90  students;  Course  11, 13  students;  in  all,  20  hours  a  week  for  the 
Professor. 

Professor  Beman's  work  was  as  follows :  First  semester:  Course  10,  6 
students ;  Course  1, 19  students ;  4  sections,  Course  2,  78  students ;  in 
all,  14  hours  a  week  for  the  Professor.  Second  semester:  Course  7, 1  stu- 
dent; Course  5, 16  students;  4  sections,  Course  6,  78  students;  in  all, 
14  hours  a  week  for  the  Professor. 

Professor  OIney's  work  was :  4  sections,  Courses  2  and  6,  through- 
out the  year,  each  twice  a  week,  80  students.  First  semester:  Course 
3,  5  times  a  week,  18  students.  Second  semester:  twice  a  week  in 
Courses  8  and  9,  6  students ;  in  all,  13  hours  a  week  the  first  semester, 
and  10  the  second.  The  number  of  hours  a  week  the  second  semester 
was  exceptionally  small,  in  consequence  of  inability  to  divide  Coursee 
2  and  6  into  as  many  sections  as  there  should  have  been. 

The  amount  of  Professor  Jones's  work,  as  will  be  seen,  was  simply 
intolerable.  The  Board  has  very  wisely  given  him  relief  for  the 
ensuing  year,  which,  I  hope,  will  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
instruction.  The  work  in  the  department  is  considerably  in  excess 
of  that  done  last  yoar,  both  as  regards  the  number  of  students  anc 
the  range  of  subjects. 

It  is  proposed  to  add  a  two  years'  course  of  Mathematical  reading, 
as  soon  as  there  shall  be  a  sufficient  demand  for  it,  in  such  standarc 
works  as  Salmon's  Higher  Algebrn,  Fro.st's  Solid  Geometry,  Dostor' 
Determinants,  Todhunter's  or  Price's  Integral  Calculus,  and  Tait 
Quaternions. 
0 


The  above  statement  of  work  does  not  include  examinations, 

meral  or  special,  and  the  general  oversight  of  the  work,  which  at 

»me  periods  is  no  inconsiderable  part  of  of  the  daties  of  the  Professor 

I  charge. 

EDWARD  OLNEY. 


IIL^FROM  THE  PROCESSOR  OF  HISTORY. 

I  bog  leave  to  present  the  following  account  of  the  wx>rk  in  His- 
)ry  during  the  academic  year,  1879-80. 

As  in  previous  3'ear8,  the  studies  in  Ancient  History  were  con* 
acted  under  the  direction  of  the  Professors  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
lercfore  hardly  come  under  the  cognizance  of  this  department. 

The  instruction  in  Modern  History  has  had  three  objects  in  view: 
rsf,  the  general  history  of  Europe  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
mpire  to  the  French  Revolution  ;  second,  the  more  careful  study  of 
le  political  and  constitutional  history  of  Eogland;  and  third,  a 
lorough  study  of  the  political  and  constitutional  history  of  the 
nited  States.  The  work  done  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  sev- 
'al  objects  was  as  follows: 

1.  In  the  (irst  semester  a  course  of  lectures  was  given  on  the 
stitutions  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  lectures  were  thirty -two  in  num- 
IT,  and  their  purpose  was  to  show  at  once  the  course  and  the  mean- 
g  of  events  from  the  beginning  of  the  barbarian  invasions  to  the 
Qie  of  the  renaissance.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  course  of  lectures, 
id  supplementary  to  them,  Guizol's  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe 
OS  used  as  a  text-book.  The  number  of  students  taking  this  course 
as  fiHy-seven. 

In  the  second  semester  the  general  history  of  Europe  was  contin* 
id  three  hours  a  week,  the  text- book  used  being  Professor  C.  D. 
onge's  Three  Centuries  of  Modern  History.  The  course  embraced 
e  whole  periocl  treated  by  the  author  and  extended  from  the  Revival 

Learning  in  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution.     The  number 

students  in  the  class  was  twenty-six. 

2.  The  instruction  given  in  the  history  of  England  had  four  some- 
dat  distinct  purposes  in  view :  (list,  a  knowledge  of  the  principal 
ents  of  English  history ;  second,  a  careful  study  of  the  constitu- 
>nal  history  of  England;  third,  the  political  history  of  England 
iring  the  present  century ;  and  fourth,  the  theories  and  methods 

the  English  Government.    For  the  accomplishment  of  these  pur- 
ses, the  following  courses  of  instruction  were  given  : 

Three  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester  on  the  general  his- 
ry  of  England  from  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Tudor  to  the  over*. 


-:86:- 

> 
throw  of  the  8taart&  The  text-book  used  wae  Bright's  History  of 
England.  The  number  of  studenu  taking  the  course  was  sixty- 
eight  In  the  second  semester,  the  course  was  continued  from  the 
overthrow  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Vol- 
ume III.  of  the  same  work  was  used  as, a  text-book.  The  namber 
of  students  in  the  class  was  sixty-five. 

The  constitutional  history  of  England  was  stu4ied  in  the  Histor- 
ical Seminary.  The  class  contained  none  but  students  of  advanced 
standing,  several  of  the  number  being  candidates  for  a  second  degree. 
No  one  text-book  was  assigned,  and  no  lectures  were  discussed,  but 
topics  with  large  numbers  of  references  were  given,  and  investigation 
of  each  subject  assigned  was  required  of  each  member  of  the  class. 
The  class  was  divided  into  three  sections,  each  section  holding  a  ses- 
sion of  two  hours  each  week.  The  number  of  students  in  the  class 
was  thirty-four. 

On  the  political  history  of  England  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon  I. 
a  course  of  two  lectures  a  week  was  given  during  the  first  semester. 
The  number  of  students  in  this  course  was  thirty-nine. 

A  course  of  two  lectures  a  week  was  given  during  the  second 
semester  on  the  theories  and  methods  of  the  English  Government, 
and  was  elected  by  a  hundred  and  fifty-two  students. 

3.  Four  courses  were  likewise  given  on  the  History  of  the  United 
States,  viz.: 

A  course  of  two  lessons  a  week  on  the  political  history  of  America 
from  the  settlement  at  Jamestown  to  the  adoption  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation.  Eliot's  History  of  the  United  States  was  used  as  the 
text-book.    The  class  contained  sixty-six  members. 

An  advanced  course  in  the  constitutional  history  of  the  United 
States,  volume  I.  of  von  Hoist  being  used  as  the  text-book.  The  les- 
sons of  tiie  class  were  two  a  week,  and  the  class  numbered  forty -seven. 

Another  class  nsed  the  second  volume  of  the  same  work  during 
one  semester.  The  lessons  were  two  a  week,  and  the  number  in  the 
class  was  nineteen. 

The  political  history  of  the  United  States  was  also  studied  in  the 
Historical  Seminary.  The  class  was  divided  into  small  sections  for 
historical  investigation  ;  and  each  student  was  with  the  professor  three 
hours  a  week.  Only  students  who  had  already  completed  the  other 
work  in  United  States  History  were  admitted  to  the  class.  The  num- 
ber of  students  in  the  courae  was  thirty. 

The  following  tabular  form  will  show  at  a  glance  the  namber  of 
students  in  the  courses  in  History. 
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1-.  HiBtoiy  of  England,  1485-1688,  ( Asst.  Prof.  Hudson) « 6B 

2l  Middle  Ages,  Lectures,  (Prof.  Adams) 57 

5.  England  Since  1815,  Lectures,  (Prof.  A  lams) 39 

4;[..  English  Constitutional  History,  (Prof.  Adams) 34 

6.  Political  History  of  the  Colonial  Period,  (Asst  Prof.  Hudson)  06 

7.  General  History  of  Europe,  (Asst.  Prof.  Hudson) 26 

9.  History  of  England,  1688-1815,  (Asst.  Prof.  Hudson) 65 

10.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  Statefs,  1789-1817,  (Asst. 

Prof.  Hudson)..- 47 

11.  The  Government  of  England,  Lectures,  (Prof  Adams) 153 

12.  Political  History  of  the  United  States,  (Prof.  Adams) 30 

14.    Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  1817-1852,  (Asst. 

Prof.  Hudson) 19 

Total  number  in  Historical  classes 603 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  University 
Library  for  the  wants  of  the  students  of  history. 

The  following  table  has  been  made  up  by  the  Assistant  Librarian, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  number  of  works  drawn  by  students  in 
the  several  departments  of  study.  Each  column  represents  the  num- 
ber of  books  drawn  for  one  week.  The  seven  columns,  therefore, 
show  the  number  of  works  drawn  in  as  many  different  weeks,  the 
weeks  having  been  taken  at  random  in  the  course  of  the  last  five 
years.  The  week  in  the  first  column  was  in  October  1874 ;  that  in  the 
last,  in  May,  18S0.  It  is  supposed  that  the  proportions  fairly  represent 
the  average  use  of  the  library  in  the  several  branches  classified : 


History., 

English  J.iterature 

Ani'ieiic  and  Mudcrn  Languages 

PoHiical  Kcouonay 

Philosophy 

AU  the  Sciences 


296 

268 

288 

353 

424 

* 

296 

U7 

78 

214 

3IH 

2;? 

42 

60  40 

ivy  I'X 

llo 

-.0 

52  25 

19:  43 

41 

62 

7i  36 

391  57 

IH 

55 

CO 

G3 

102 

1G3 

S4 

1C7 

108 

9 

24 


This  table  shows  that  in  the  seven  weeks  (selected  at  random)  the 
whole  number  of  books  drawn  was  4,993,  and  that  of  this  number 
2,214  were  on  the  subject  of  history,  while  the  number  drawn  on  all 
other  subjects  combined  was  2,779.  An  inspection  of  the  table  will 
further  show  that  previous  to  1878,  when  the  Seminar}'  method  of  work 
was  adopted  in  English  Literature,  the  number  of  works  drawn  on 
historical  subjects  exceeded  by  many  the  works  drawn  on  all  other 
subjects  combined. 

Attention  is  called  to  this  fact  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  ques- 
tion whether  some  provision  ought  not  to  be  made  by  which  the  sup- 
ply of  historical  books  in  the  library  can  be  increased.    According  to 
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the  system  long  since  adopted  for  the  selection  of  books  to  be  pnr- 
chased,  the  head  of  each  department  is  invited  by  the  Library  Com- 
mittee to  farnisha  list  of  books  needed  in  his  department.  The  lists 
so  furnished  represent  books  of  a  certain  aggregate  value,  varying  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  each.  Of  these  lists  the  department  of 
History  furnishes  one ;  Englisii  Literature,  one ;  Languages,  three ; 
Political  Economy,  one;  Philosophy,  one;  the  Sciences,  ten.  For 
some  years  past  the  books  recommended  on  these  special  lists  have 
very  nearly  exhausted  the  appropriation  available  after  paying  for  the 
periodicals  and  the  binding.  The  consequence  has  been  that  the 
Library  Committee  has  found  it  impossible  to  add  very  largely  to  any 
of  the  lists.  On  this  account  the  department  of  History  has  suffered 
especial  inconvenience.  The  figures  above  given  indicatethatof  all  the 
books  drawn  from  the  library  during  the  )>ast  six  years,  nearly  one 
half  have  been  on  the  subjects  of  history ;  while  of  the  lists  of  books 
to  be  purchased,  the  Chair  of  Histoi-y  is  entitled  to  recommend  only 
one  seventeenth.  The  result  is  that  in  some  of  the  important 
branches  of  history  no  contributions  have  been  made  to  the  library  in 
several  years. 

It  is  only  within  very  recent  time  that  the  History  of  the  United 
States  has  received  in  this  University  any  very  considerable  attention. 
A  number  of  courses  are  now  offered,  but  the  resources  of  the  llbrarv 
are  entirely  inadequate  to  the  giving  of  ^accesaful  instrnclion.  Atten- 
tion is  called  to  this  fact  in  the  hope  that  the  question  will  nt  least  be 
considered  whether  an  especial  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of 
books  on  American  History  may  not  with  propriety  bo  asked  for.         • 

C.  K.  ADAMS. 


IV.— FROM  THE  PROFESSOR  OF  MENTAL  AND  MORAL 

PHILOSOPHY. 

The  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  respectfully  reports 
that  the  subjects  embraced  in  his  department  of  instruction  have  been 
as  follows: 

1.  Psychology. 

2.  Logic. 

3.  Ethics. 

4.  Speculative  Philosophy,  Rational  Psychology,  Rational  Cos- 

mology, and  Rational  Theology  (Natural  Theology). 

5.  History  of  Philosophy. 

6.  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

The  only  required  study  is  Psychology;  the  rest  are  optional. 
The  time  devoted  to  each  subject  is  indicated  below. 
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FIB8T  8EMB8TBH. 

Lectares  on  Speculative  Philosophy  (inclading  a  short  conrae  on 
the  fandamental  postulates  of  Ethics),  5  hours  a  week. 

Lectures  and  recitations  in  Psychology  (2  sections),  4  hours  a  week. 

The  students  in  Speculative  Philosophy  wrote  theses  on  topics 
assigned  them  by  the  Professor. 

SSCX)ND  SEMESTER. 

Text-book  recitations  in  the  History  of  Philosophy,  5  honrs  a 
week. 

Recitations  in  Logic  (2  sections),  4  hours  a  week. 

The  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  were  omitted  last 
year  (the  only  time  they  have  been  omitted  for  the  past  11  yeais)  in 
consequence  of  the  sickness  of  the  Professor,  who  was  granted  leave 
of  absence  by  the  Regents  before  the  end  of  the  College  year. 

The  number  in  attendance  upon  the  several  courses  was  as  follows: 

Speculative  Philosophy.....* 23 

History  of  Philosophy.. 22 

Psychology 90 

Logic 71 

Total... 206 

B.  F.  COCKER. 


V.—FROM  THE  PROFESSOR  OF  APPLIED  CHEMISTRY, 

The  organization  of  the  instruction  in  Analytical  and  Applied 
Chemistry,  for  the  year  1879-80,  has  remained  very  nearly  unchanged 
from  the  preceding  year,  as  presented  with  details  under  the  last 
report  of  the  President.  A  tabulated  statement  of  the  hours  and  dura- 
tion of  each  Course  of  study,  of  the  number  of  students  of  each  Uni- 
versity department  in  attendance  in  each  Course,  and  of  the  duties  of 
eabh  Instructor,  is  presented  below. 

Last  year  I  urged  the  need  of  a  decided  increase  in  the  works  on 
Chemistry  in  the  General  Library,  and  I  can  only  repeat  that,  for  (he 
suitable  encouragement  of  original  research,  in  this  department  as  in 
others,  we  want  a  considerable  expenditure  for  books. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  Laboratory  has  been  such  as  to 
place  an  average  of  from  thirty-four  to  forty  under  the  daily  instruc- 
tion of  9M:h  of  the  regular  teachers. 
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Studies. 
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D&PABTM KUT  OP  LlTIRATURR.  PCIRNCR.  AKD  THR  ARTS 

(Studies  111  AimlyticAl  Chcmixtry,  all  (^leetive) 
QuRliUfclve  Anaiy8if»~v<''ouri(e  1).   Ak«T.  Prof.  Johnson 

Kccitat  IIII&.. 

Ijiboralorv  «rt>rk .'„. 

Qoantitailve  Analysis— (Cuiiine  5).    Mr.  CiibLVKR... 

i.ectum. ;... 

Laboratory  work 

Physlolnglfal  Cliemlstry— .(Jourse  8).    Asst.  Prop.  Hosr 

Liiboratory  work.... ».... 

Anaylng  of  ores— (Coune  U).    Mk.  CiiR£VkK 

(CoiiweVJ) 

Blnw*plpe  A^slysiiH- ^C  'Unte  V  ).    Mk.  CliKfcVKR 

Original  InvesUitailons— (U>un*e  11).    Prof.  Prsscoit... 

DiPARTMKNT  OF  MkUICINK  AND  yUROKRY.) 

Homoeopathic  Medical  College,  >....... 

DlNTALi'OLLEOI.  ) 

Qualitative  Chcminry.   PR.  VAUcnAN,  assisted  by  Mr.  Tiium. 

lectures  au'i  class-drills 

Ijiboratory  work 

PhysiolOfclf^l  Chemi-try.    Awr.  Pkof.  Rojk 

Medical  requirement :    Lvctiires 

lAixiraiory  work 

Dental  requirement:    lAtxi  atory  work 

Ad vsnceJ  Course:.   I^b  ratoiy  xork 

Tozico'ngy.    Lnborat  ^ry  an  i  l.ecinre*<.    Asst.  Prof.  Kosk. 

School  op  Pharmacy— (SiuiIk  s  al:  required) 

Qualitative  Analysis.    Asst.  Prof.  Johnson 

itecitatlonn 

Labo  aiory  work : 

Quantitativo  Analysis.    Mr.  Chkrvkh....................................... 

(Two  successive  sections) 

I^ectnres.. ..; 

I<aboratory  work 

PbarmaceutlcHl  Preparations.    Prop.  PKracurr,  assUtrd  by 
Mr.  Ihwin.  ( i'wo  surctibive  leciionh). 
laboratory  work  (class  Instruction  in  the  Pbannary  lecturts> 

Toxicology.    A?«T.  PROK.  KosR 

Laboratory  work «.. 

Li-ctures 1 

Fhysiologfcel  Chemistry.    Aasr.  Prof.  Kosk. 

Laboratory  work ^- 

Lecl'ires. 

Organic  Analynis.    Ijiburatory.    Dr.  VAi'iiHAN 

(Class  instruction  in  Pkof.  Pkkssott's  PhArmacy  lectii«»). 

Originsl  Investigations.    Prop.  Prmkott. 

From  all  Depart hkmik    In  la'^iratory  work  of  Analytical  and 

Applied  rhemlstry.  during  1879-i)u 
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^Each  exercise  la  the  Laboratory  requires  two  to  three  hours'  work.   Becitationi 
and  lectures  continue  one  hour. 

ALBERT  B.  PRESCOTT. 


Fi.—JKOif  THE  PROFESSOR   OF  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE 

AND  LITERATURE. 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  of  the  work 
done  in  the  department  of  Greek,  for  the  academic  year  1879-80: 

FIRST  BBMENTER. 

Count  1  (required).    Lysias  and  Athenian  History ;  with  Asst.  Prof.  Pat- 
tengill,  four  times  a  week ;  fcixty-five  students,  in  two  sections. 


Course  2  (reqaired).  Thucydides;  with  Asst.  Prof.  Pattengill,  three  times 

a  week  ;  forty-five  students,  in  two  sections. 
Couru  3  (required).    Demosthenes  on  the  Crown  and  Lectures  on  the 

Greek  Orators;  given  by  Prof.  D'Ooge,  three  times  a  week; 

fifty-two  students,  in  two  sections. 
Course  4  (elective).    Plato's  Gorgias,  selections  from  the  Lyric  Anthol- 
ogy, and  the  Medea  of  Euripides;  read  with  Prof.  D'Ooge, 

three  times  a  week ;  eleven  students. 
Course  5  (elective).     Lectures  on  Greek  Grammar  and  on  methods  of 

teaching  Greek;  by  Prof.  D'Ooge,  once  a  week;  seventeen 

students. 
Course  11  (elective).   The  Seventh  Book  of  Herodotos;  read  with  Prof. 

B'Ooge,  twice  a  week ;  six  students. 

SECOND  SEMESTER. 

Course  6  (required).    The  Odyssey  (Sixth  Book) ;  with  Asst.  Prof.  Pat- 
tengill, four  time3  a  week ;  fifty-six  students,  in  two  sections. 
Course  7  (required).    The  Antigone  of  Sophocles  and  the  Birds  of  Aristo- 
phanes; with  Prof.  D'Ooge,  four  times  a  week ;  seven  students. 
Course  8  (elective).   Selections  from  Lucian ;  with  Asst.  Piof.  Pattengill, 

twice  a  week  ;  twenty-nine  students. 
Course  9  (elective).    Selections  from  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  the  Achar- 
nians  of  Aristophanes,  Lectures  on  tlie  Greek  Drama;  given  by 
Prof.  D'Ooge,  three  times  a  week  ;  ten  students. 
Course  10  (elective).    Teachers'  class  in  Greek  Prose  Composition ;  with 

Prof.  D'Ooge,  once  a  week ;  sixteen  students. 
Course  12  (required  as  a  substitute  for  Course  7).    The  Electra  of  Sopho- 
cles, and  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes;  with  Asst.  Prof.  Pattengill, 
four  times  a  week ;  forty-five  students. 
Course  13  (required).    History  of  Greek  Literature  and  Art,  with  Lec- 
tures; by  Prof.  D*Ooge,  once  a  week  ;  seventy-six  students. 
From  an  examination  of  these  statements  it  will  appear  that  the 
entire  number  of  students  enrolled  in  all  the  courses  in  Greek  was  196 
in  the  first,  and  239  in  the  second  semester,  or  a  total  of  435  for  the 
year,  which  is  an  increase  over  the  number  of  last  year,  and  the 
largest  number  in  the  history  of  the  University.     Of  this  number  89 
are  enrolled  in  elective  courses. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  already  named,  I  have  spent  during 
the  second  semester  about  two  hours  a  week  with  a  student  who  was 
readin2;  privately  and  pursuing  advanced  courses.  One  candidate  for 
the  MajBter's  degree,  Mr.  A.  W.  Burnett,  presented  a  thesis  in  this 
department,  entitled  ''The  Character  and  Influence  of  the  Old  Athe- 
nian Comedy." 
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Finally,  I  desire  to  bear  witness  to  the  valuable  work  of  the 
Assistant  Professor,  to  whoso  growing  efficiency  and  influence  the 
prosperity  of  this  department  is  in  no  small  degree  indebted. 

MARTli^  L.  D'OOGE. 


VIL—FROyf  THE  PROFESSOR  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING, 

Tiie  work  in  the  department  of  Civil  Engineering  for  the  past 
year  has  been  under  the  charge  of  the  same  instructors  as  were 
enumerated  in  the  report  for  the  preceding  year,  and  the  scope  and 
character  of  the  instruction  have  been  essentially  unchanged.  The 
Courses  given  in  each  semester,  the  number  of  esercises  a  week  in  each 
Course,  the  name  of  the  teacher  and  the  number  of  students  in 
attendance,  were  as  follows : 

FIRST  SEUESTER. 


Conne. 


1.  Drawing > 

2.  DrHwiiiK 

4.  UmwiiiK 

1.  Survryliig 

2.  HiirveyhiK 

J.  Civ. I  Kngiiit*oriiig... 
2.  Civil  Enuinecring.. 
8.  Civil  KiigiiicorltiK... 

4.  Civil  Engineering... 

5.  Civil  KiigineiTiug... 

6.  Civil  Engluecring... 

10  Civil  Engineering... 


Subject. 


Ocoraetrlral  Prawinsr 

Tnpigmpliirjil  Dr  iwini;.  lettering,  etc 

Kree-JiiUKl  Drawing,  ptn  and  Ink 

Transit  and  l-evel > 

CiiraiMi's,  Soar  Compass  U.  H  Survoyy 
strength  and  Kcst'Ninneeor  Materials... 

Theory  of  (NMisiruetion 

(iraplilcal  AnnlysKsof  irtructnrc 

Engineering  Di-sign 

iMeciinnlii.  and  Mrtchfne  Dni\vin%r 

Mnchinory  and  Prime  Movers,  Water- 

Wiicrls.  and  Steam  Engine 

Stercotomy 


iDstmctor. 
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SECOND  SEMESTER. 


Courae. 


4.  Drawing 

5.  Drawing 

6.  Drawing 

7.  Drawing 

8.  Drawing 

3.  Surveying 

4.  Surveying 

4.  Civil  Engineering... 

7.  Civil  Engineering... 

8.  Civil  Engineering.. 

9.  Civil  Engineerinjf... 
10.  CiTil  EDgiueering... 


Subject 


Free-hand  Drawing. 

Descriptive  Geometry 

Shad*^  8.  Shadows,  and  Perspertlve 

Free-hand  Drawing,  (advanced) 

An-hitectnral  Water-cnlor  Drawing 

Planc-iablc.  Sextant.  Earth-work 

Field  work,  4  weeks  entire 

Knginecring  D&«fgn,  (advanced) 

Applied  Mechaiiicff 

Theory  of  Congtrnctlon.  Continued 

Hydraulics,  Water-supply,  Sewerage... 
Stereotomy 
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The  gradnates  from  this  depart ment  in  (he  past  have  filled  satis- 
factorily many  responsible  positions,  a  fact  that  speaks  well  for  their 
theoretical  and  practical  training.  Daring  the  last  year  the  opportunities 
afforded  the  undergraduates  for  acquiring  familiarity  with  actual  field 
operations,  as  distinguished  from  the  problems  and  exercisers  for  prac- 
tice which  have  also  been  given,  have  been  better  than  in  the  years 
before.  Most  of  the  students  have  participated,  upon  Saturdays  and 
holidays,  in  the  land  surveying  in  this  vicinity,  and  in  the  location  and 
construction  of  the  Toledo,  Ann  Arbor,  and  North-Eastem  Railroad, 
and,  in  vacations,  four  of  the  undergraduates  were  regularly  attached 
to  bection  parties  on  the  above  railroad. 

The  month  of  Juno  has  usually  been  devoted  by  the  class  in  Sur- 
veying to  a  practice -survey  of  a  railroad  line,  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  Professor  Davis.  As  the  last  class  had  already  epenla  week 
in  making  a  change  of  some  three  miles  in  the  location  of  the  T.,  A.  A., 
and  N.  £.  R.  H.  at  Orchard  Lake,  it  was  decided,  upon  the  suggestion 
of  Ilcgent  S.  S.  Walker,  to  spend  the  four  weeks  of  field  work  in  mak- 
ing a  survey  of  a  portion  of  Maple  river  in  Clinton  conntv,  to  deter- 
mine the  practicability  and  method  of  draining  the  swamp  above  the 
vilhige  of  Maple  Rapids.  This  improvement  was  found  to  be  feasible, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  effect  the  change  by  removing  an  old  dam  and 
by  deepening  certain  portions  of  the  channel  of  the  river.  The  swamp 
would  thus  be  relieved  of  water  for  some  twelve  miles,  many  hundred 
acres  of  land  would  be  reclaimed,  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
surrounding  country  would  be  improved.  The  examinations  madu  by 
tho  class  extended  over  fifteen  miles  of  river,  including  accurate 
surveys  by  transit  lines,  levels,  soundings,  and  cross-sections  on  about 
three  miles;  a  plane  table  survey  in  complete  detail  of  forty  acres  at 
the  site  of  the  most  important  part  of  the  proposed  improvement  and 
including  a  portion  of  the  village;  the  whole  accompanied  by  complete 
mnps,  plans,  and  profiles  for  an  estimate  of  cost.       ^ 

For  a  detailed  statement  of  the  instruction  in  the  other  branches 
taught  in  the  dejtartment  it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  last  Calen- 
dar, py.  47-49. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  way  may  be  found,  before  long,  to  afford  facil- 
ities for  the  experimental  determination  of  the  strength  of  building 
materials  and  for  the  verification  of  text-book  statements  in  regard  to 
the  action  of  the  parts  and  joints  of  frames,  the  flow  of  water,  etc  A 
remodelling  of  the  draughting  rooms,  so  as  to  improve  the  lighting, 
by  skylights  or  otherwise,  is  also  considered  desirable. 

CHARLES  E;  GREENE. 
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VUL^FROM  THE  PROFESSOR  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

I  hereby  Bubmit  to  yon  my  report  respecting  the  work  in  English 
Language  and  Literature  during  the  year  just  ended. 

Courses  One  and  Seven,  English  Grammar  and  Speeclies,  Conducted 
by  Mr.  Demmon,  These  Courses  are  identica],  and  one  of  them  is 
required  of  all  students  for  graduation.  During  the  past  year  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  students  took  this  work.  The  classes  completed 
Abbott's  "How  to  Write  Clearly,"  and  the  chapters  in  "HowtoPurso 
that  treat  of  DitBculties  and  Irregularities  of  Modern  English.  Two 
original  speeches  were  required  of  each  student.  The  manuscripts, 
'nearly  three  hundred  in  number,  were  all  carefully  criticised  by  the 
instructor  and  returned  to  the  student  to  be  rewritten,  if  necessary, 
and  to  be  committed  to  memory  and  spoken  before  the  class.  There 
is  great  need  among  our  students  for  this  sort  of  training.  Further 
practice  in  writing  and  a  more  thorough  course  in  reading  and  speak- 
ing than  we  are  now  able  to  give,  are  ni^gent  needs  of  this  department 
of  the  University. 

Courses  Two  and  Eight  Rhetoric:  Theory  and  Practice.  Conducted 
by  Mr.  Demmon.  These  Courses  are  also  identical,  and  one  of  them  is 
required  for  graduation  in  all  Courses  except  the  Civil  Engineering. 
Seventy-one  students  took  this  work  during  the  year.  Hill's  ''Science 
of  Rhetoric"  was  used  as  a  text-book.  Each  student  was  required  to 
present  two  essays.  The  instructor  criticised  these  essays  in  manu- 
script, and,  afterwards,  orally  in  the  presence  of  the  class.  In  many 
cases  piivate  criticism  was  also  given. 

In  estimating  the  work  of  the  instructor  in  the  above  four  Courses, 
the  correction  of  four  hundred  and  thirty- four  manascripts  during  the 
year  should  not  be  overlooked.  This  work  is  of  a  peculiarly  trying 
and  exhaustive  kind  and  brings  little  or  no  self-improvement  to  the 
instructor.  Nothing  but  the  feeling  that  it  is  an  important  service  to 
the  student,  could  ever  induce  any  competent  person  to  undergo  the 
drudgery  connected  with  it. 

CourH  Three.  Extemporaneous  Speaking.  This  Courso  was  discon. 
tinuod  at  tho  opening  of  the  year  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  work 
in  other  Courses. 

Courses  Four  and  Nine.  English  Literature:  Periods  of  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Transitional  English.  Conducted  by  Mr.  Demmon.  Nineteen  stu- 
dents elected  Course  Four,  and  twenty,  Course  Nine.  In  the  former 
Course,  Sweet's  ''Anglo-Saxon  Reader"  was  used  for  selections,  and  Cor- 
son's'*H.md- book"  in  the  latter  Course.  F<nr  the  literary  history  of  the 
period,  Morley  and  Tyler's  "  Manual  of  English  Literature  "  was  used 
in  both  Courses.    These  Courses,  forming  a  continuous  study  of  our 
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language  and  literature  from  Alfred  to  Chaacer^  were  taken  la  the 
main  by  the  same  students  and  were  pursued  with  unabated  interest. 

Courfies  Five  and  Ten.  Enjlish  Literature :  Period  of  Modern  EngHsh, 
Conducted  by  Mr.  Tyler.  It  was  necessary  this  year  to  make  these  two 
Courses  identical;  but  hereafter  they  will  cover  different  periods, as  is 
indicated  in  the  Calendar.  Course  Five  will  be  devoted  to  the  period 
of  Eiirly  Modern  English,  that  is,  from  the  middle  of  the  fourtpenth 
century  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  ;  and  Course  Ten  will  be 
devoted  to  the  period  of  Modern  English,  that  is,  from  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present  time.  The  two  courses*  were 
elected  by  sixty-seven  students. 

Course  Six.  English  Literature:  Study  of  Masterpieces.  Conducted 
by  Mr.  Tyler.  This  Course  was  elected  by  forty-five  students.  The 
method  of  work  and  the  ground  traversed,  were  the  same  as  described 
in  my  last  report. 

Course  Eleven.  English  Literature :  Study  of  Shakespeare.  Conducted 
by  Mr.  Tyler.  This  Course  was  elected  by  twenty-nine  students.  It 
was  fully  described  in  my  last  report. 

CouYse  Fourteen.  English  Literature :  History  of  the  Drama.  Con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Tyler.  Tiiis  Course  consisted  entirely  of  lectures,  deliv- 
ered at  the  rate  of  one  each  week  throughout  the  second  semester.  The 
Course  is  intended  to  be  auxiliary  to  the  work  done  in  the  study  of 
Shakespeare.    It  was  elected  by  forty-nine  studcntj*. 

The  need  of  an  Instructor  in  Elocution^  who  should  take  charge  of 
the  work  of  the  first  year  in  Speeches  and  of  the  Course  in  Extempo- 
raneous Speaking,  has  been  felt  for  some  time.  The  large  increase 
during  the  past  two  years  in  the  number  of  students  electing  work  in 
English,  renders  such  an   addition  to  our  teaching  force  well-nigh 

indispensable  to  our  success  in  this  department. 

M.  C.  TYLER. 


IX.— FROM  THE  PROFESSOR   OF  MINERALOGY  AND   ECO- 
NOMIC QEOLOQY. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  I  beg 
leave  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  work  done  in  Mineralogy 
and  Economic  Geology  for  the  academic  year  1879-iSO. 

As  my  leave  of  absence  did  not  expire  until  the  middle  of  Febru- 
ary the  work  in  these  branches  has  been  confined  to  the  second 
semester.  In  Minoralopry  1,  there  was  a  class  of  ten  persons,  which, 
for  a  considerable  part  of  the  time,  was  divided  into  two  sections  of 
five  each,  each  section  attending  instruction  twice  a  week,  two  hours 
each  time.    In  Mineralogy  2,  there  was  a  class  of  four  peraons,  two  of 
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them  being  graduates  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy.  This  class  had  a 
daily  exercise,  two  hours  each  day,  excepting  Tuesdays,  when  the 
second  hour  had  to  be  omitted.  In  both  classes  the  instruction  con- 
sisted of  lectures,  followed  by  the  practical  determination  of  specimene 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  students  for  examination.  In  Mineralogy 
3,  one  student  pursued  a  special  course  for  a  part  of  a  semester. 

In  Economic  Geology  (Geology  8)  there  was  a  class  of  three  per- 
sons. In  this  Course  attendance  was  required  two  days  a  week  and 
two  hours  each  day.  The  instruction  was  given  by  lecturer,  in  con- 
nection with  collateral  reading  in  the  library;  it  was  not  confined  to 
Economic  Geology  exclusively,  but  was  made  to  include  also  the 
elements  of  a  course  in  Mining  Engineering.  Tliis  method  of  instruc- 
tion was  chosen  because  it  seemed  to  be  the  best  that  could  be  adopted 
in  justice  to  those  students  who  had  already  made  considerable  prog- 
ress in  the  studies  required  for  the  degree  of  Mining  Engineer  at  (he 
time  when  the  School  of  Mines  was  discontinued. 

In  Geology  9.  three  students  began  the  special  study  of  the 
Geology  of  the  United  States,  but  the  number  was  reduced  to  one  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  semester.  I  met  the  class  for  two  hours  on  one 
day  in  each  week. 

For  a  large  part  of  the  semester  I  have  been  obliged  to  spend 

twenty -seven  hours  a  week  in  the  class-room. 

W.  H.  PETTEE. 


X.—FROM  THE  PROFESSOR  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  work  done  in 
the  department  of  General  Chemistry. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  sludonts  from  every  Department  of  the 
Univercjity,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  L.iw  School,  study 
General  Chemistry,  and  that  the  record  of  the  number  in  attendance 
is  kept  by  the  Deans  of  the  respective  Faculties,  I  am  unable  tc 
state  exactly  the  size  of  the  classes,  but  of  professional  students  lh« 
aggregate  will  bo  not  far  from  ^xa  hundred  and  twenty-five.    - 

In  the  Literary  Department  fi\Q  eleotivo  Courses  are  given,  anc 
the  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance  upon  these  is  one  hundre< 
and  eight. 

In  the  report  last  year  the  hope  was  expressed  that  it  might  b 
possible  to  inaugurate  a  new  method  of  instruction,  which  promi.se 
to  be  a  desired  advance  on  the  plan  hitherto  pursued.  By  the  consen 
and  aid  of  the  Regents  this  has  been  done,  and  the  experience  of  thi 
year  shows  that  it  has  proved  to  be  almo>t  a  "  new  departure"  in  th 
means  of  teaching  this  subject.    The  object  of  the  plan  was  to  give  ( 
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;udent8  methods  of  experimentally  verirying  the  general  theorems^^f 

10  science,  which,  when  learned  from  boolcs  only,  are  rarely  appre- 

endcd  with  sufficient  force  and  distinctness.  A  room  in  the  chemical 

tboratory  building 'fitted    with  desks  and  tables  was  accordingly 

i^igned  to  the  department,  and  was  put  in  the  immediate  charge  of 

le  assistant  in  General  Chemistry,  Dr.  Joy.    Written  circulars,  issued 

iiily,  gave  directions  for  the  experimental  performance  of  certain 

rocesses,  which  the  student  was  required  to  follow  ;  these  processes 

ere  so  chosen  that  Ihoy  illustrated  and  embodied  some  one  of  the 

3neral  theorems  of  the  ecience,  but  the  conclusions  to  be  reached 

ere  not  stated  in  the  circular?,  but  were  left  to' the  independent 

lought  of  the  student  aided  by  references  to  books  in  the  library. 

bus  each  day'H  work  took  on  somewhat  the  guise  of  a  problem  which 

mid  not  bo  answered  merely  by  a  reliance  on  memory. 

The  success  of  the  plan  has  been  gratifying.    All  the  tables  in  the 

»om  were  at  once  taken,  and  the  interest  shown  in  the  work  has  been 

om  the  first  all  that  could  be  wished.    I  desire  to  urge  strongly  that 

le  facilities  in  this  direction  for  the  coming  year  may   be  much 

ctended.    It  is  believed  that  with  the  exception  of  Cornell  Uni- 

^riiity  this  method  of  instruction  is  peculiar  to  the  University  of 

ichigan. 

JOHN  W.  LANGLEY. 


L-FROM  THE  PROFESSOR  OF  ASTRONOMY  AND  DIRECTOR 

OF  THE  OBSERVATORY. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  educational  work  of  this 
apartment  for  the  college  year  has  been  as  follows : 

FIKST  SEMBSTEB. 
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13  recitations  a  week 


i  The  instruments  for  ediu  ationul  purposes  are  expected  from  Wash- 
a^ton,  and  will  probably  be  ready  for  use  in  the  second  semester  of 
0  ensuing  year. 
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The  work  of  this  department  includes  also  the  care  and  use  of  the 
astronomical  instroments  pertaining  to  the  Observatory.  They  have 
been  in  nse  in  favorable  weather  throughout  the  year. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1881, 1  desire  to  make  a  special  report  to 

the  Begents  on  this  branch  of  our  work. 

M.  W.  HARRINGTON. 


X11.-FR0M  TUff  PROFESSOR  OF  ZOOLOGY. 

During  the  first  semer.^er  I  offered  two  Full  Courses.  The  first  was 
a  Course  in  Systematic  Zoology,  and  was  elected  by  fifty-six  students. 
In  this  Course  I  go  over  the  field  of  classification  of  animals  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  illustrating  the  lectures  by  specimens  from  the  museum.  It 
is  planned  for  those  students  who  intend  to  make  no  further  study 
of  the  subject,  but  who  wish  tocrain  some  knowledge  of  Zoology  before 
leaving  the  University.  A  course  of  this  kind,  imparting  a  general 
knowledee  of  all  animals,  seems  to  me  be'.ter  fitted  for  the  needs  of 
this  class  of  students  than  a  special  course  giving  more  exact  knowl- 
edge of  some  particular  group.  The  Course  also  serves  as  an  intro- 
duction to  tli«  higher  works  in  Zoology  for  those  who  wish  to  continue 
the  study. 

Course  2. — ^The  special  study  of  Invertebrate  Animals  is  not  a  pop« 
nlar  course,  but  there  are  always  a  few,  usually  those  who  expect  to 
each,  who  demand  a  course  of  this  kind. 

Course  3. — A  course  in  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
was  given  for  the  first  time  during  the  past  year.  It  was  elected  by 
forty  students. 

I  considered  a  certain  amount  of  microscopic  work  necessary  for 
this  Course,  and  was  able  to  secure  the  use  of  the  Physiological  Labor- 
atory in  the  medical  department  for  this  purpose.  Ten  lessons  were 
given  by  Dr.  Stowell  on  Vertebrate  History,  and  five  by  Mr.  De  Tarr 
in  the  Microscopical  Study,  of  Invertebrates.  I  found  this  work  of 
great  value  and  interest  to  the  class,  and  think  there  should  be  some 
permanent  arrangement  by  which  the  use  of  the  microscopes  in  the 
Physiological  Laboratory  can  be  secured  for  the  use  of  literary  students 
in  Zoology,  or  that  a  nucleus  of  a  Microscopical  Laboratory  be  formed 
in  connection  with  the  department  of  Zoology.  There  is  certainly  as 
much  need,  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  the  use  of  the  microscope  in 
zoological  as  in  botanical  study. 

Course  4. — A  study  of  Vertebrate  Animals  with  identification  nf 
species.  This  Course  was  elected  by  thirteen  students.  The  subjert 
was  studied  by  lectures,  illustrated  by  specimens  from  the  museum, 
and  collections  of  tropical  and  foreign  forms,  while  the  vertebrate 
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animnis  of  Micliignn  and  the  North-west  were  mode  a  special  enbject 
of  Bludy,  and  gome  one  hundred  and  fifty  species  identified  by  each 
Btutlent  from  skins  in  the  possession  of  the  Uaiversitjr,  and  from  col- 
lections mnde  by  the  students. 

lu  nddition  to  the  rrgular  work,  several  lessons  were  given  in 
the  microscopic  study  of  tissuos. 

I  also  gave  five  lessons  in  Taxidermy  to  the  class,  thongh  not  a 
part  of  the  regular  work.  Thia  Course  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
and  useful  that  I  have  to  offer. 

Course  5,  Entomology,  was  ofl'ered  by  Mr.  Hlgley,  the  assistant 
in  the  Museum.  Mr.  Higloy  did  much  work  in  the  study  of  insects, 
and  gave  excellent  satisfaction  in  bis  teaching  of  the  subject.  Ten 
students  elected  the  Course. 

Course  0  was  a  continuation  of  Course  2  in  the  special  study  of 
Invertebrate  Animals,  and  was  given  at  the  request  of  a  few  advanced 
studenta  in  Zoology,  The  Course  consisted  entirely  of  Laboratory 
work. 

BCHEDULE  OF  WORK  DOSE  IK  ZOOLOGY  FOK  THE  YEAR  187!>-9). 
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J*ir8t,  an  assistant,  competent  to  do  part  of  the  teaching  and  to  assist 
in  identifying  and  arranging  the  collections  for  the  New  Museum. 

Second,  either  microscopes  which  shall  he  the  property  of  the 
department,  or  the  use,  when  needed,  of  those  belonging  to  the 
Physiological  Laboratory. 

Third,  a  room  specially  devoted  to  Zoology,  so  that  the  labor  of 
removing  and  replacing  specimens  for  illustration  may  be  lessened, 
and  that  suitable  black-boards  and  charts  may  be  used.  The  room 
now  used  serves  for  three  Professors  teaching  three  distinct  subjects. 

Fourth,  a  set  of  cases  and  drawers  for  the  preservation  and  dis- 
play of  a  series  of  specimens  to  be  used  in  teaching,  as  the  removal 
of  the  collections  to  the  New  Museum  will  necessitate  the  keeping 

of  a  set  for  this  purpose  in  the  old  building. 

J.  B.  STEERE. 


XUL—FROM   THE  PROFESSOR    OF   MODERN  LANOUAOES. 

There  were  four  Courses  of  instruction  offered  in  French  for  the 
first  semester.  In  Course  1,  seventy-six  students  were  instructed  in 
three  sections,  two  by  Mr.  de  Pont,  one  by  Mr.  Hennequin.  These 
students  were  beginning  French,  and  the  work  was  entirely  elementary ; 
the  text-books  used  were  Buffet's  grammar,  with  Hennequin's  French 
Verbs  and  Reading-lessons.  Course  2,  Idiomatic  Analysis  and  Compo- 
sition, was  taken  by  seventy-five  students,  instructed  in  two  sections 
by  Mr.  de  Pont  and  Mr.  Hennequin.  The  members  of  these  classes 
practised  in  the  use  of  the  most  frequently  recurring  idioms  in  French 
and  read,  one  section,  Gerusez'  Abr^g^,  the  other,  Corneille's  Cid. 
Course  3,  in  the  Classic  Drama,  was  taken  by  twenty-five  students,  who 
read,  under  Professor  Morris,  a  play  each  of  Racine  and  Corneille,  and 
two  of  Molidre.  Course  4,  in  the  Romantic  Drama,  was  elected  by  nine 
students,  who  read,  under  Professor  Morris,  three  plays  and  a  romance 
by  Victor  Hugo. 

Four  Courses  of  instruction  in  French  were  also  offered  during 

the  second  semester.    In  Course  5,  a  continuation  of  Course  1,  sixty 

students  were  instructed  in  three  sections  by  Mr.  de  Pont  and  Mr. 

Hennequin.    The  study  of  the  grammar  was  continued  and  about  two 

hundred  pages  of  French  prose  were  read.    Course  6  was  elected  by 

fifty-four  students,  instructed  in  two  sections  by  Mr.  de  Pont  and  Mr. 

Hennequin.    About  two  hundred  pages  were  read  and  analyzed  by  the 

classes,  the  selections  being  from  Boiieau,  Voltaire,  etc.,  and  essays  in 

French  were  written  and  corrected.    Course  7  was  elected  by  twelve 

students,  who  read  under  my  instruction  about  two  hundred  pages  of 

sixteenth  century  French.    Course  8  was  taken  by  twenty-six  students, 
D 
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who  read  under  Mr.  Hennequin  two  plays  and  two  romances  hj  mod- 
ern authors,  Victor  Hugo,  Dumas,  etc. 

Two  Courses  in  German  were  offered  for  the  first  semester.  Ger- 
man was  begun  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  students,  in  four  sections, 
two  taught  by  Mr.  Hennequin,  two  by  Mr.  Thomas.  Whitney's  gram- 
mar was  completed,  and  about  thirty  pages  of  the  Reader  were  trans- 
lated in  class.  Course  2  was  pursued  by  sixty-seven  students,  in  two 
sections,  under  Professor  Morris  and  Mr.  Thomas.  Gmthe's  Iphigenie 
and  Hermann  and  Dorothea,  and  the  larger  part  of  Grossmann's 
Poesie  were  read.  Four  Courses  in  German  were  offered  for  the  second 
semester.  Course  3,  a  continuation  of  Coarse  1,  was  pursued  by  one 
hundred  and  four  students,  in  four  sections,  one  section  taught  by  Mr. 
Hennequin  and  three  by  Mr.  Thomas.  Plays  by  Schiller  and  Lossing, 
and  modern  comedies  were  read,  and  the  grammar  was  reviewed. 
Course  4  was  pursued  by  thirty-six  students,  who  read  under  me  the 
larger  part  of  Lessing's  Laokoon.  Course  5  was  elected  by  thirteen, 
who  read  under  me  the  most  of  a  history  of  German  literature  in 
German.  Course  0  was  pursued  by  forty- five  students,  who  read  under 
Mr.  Thomas  the  first  part  of  Goethe's  Ftiust. 

A  class  in  Italian,  consisting  of  thirty-eight  students,  completed 
under  my  instruction  about  half  the  grammar  and  read  about  twenty- 
five  pages  in  the  Reader.  It  would  be  highly  desirable  in  my  judg- 
ment to  provide  means  by  which  greater  facilities  could  be  offered  for 
the  study  of  Italian  and  Spanish.  No  earnest  student  of  literature  can 
afford  to  be  ignorant  of  the  languages  of  Dante  and  Cervantes. 

I  also  gave  instruction  iu  Gothic  to  one  student,  and  one  chapter 
in  Ulfilas'  translation  of  John  was  read.  Mr.  Thomas,  also,  has  endeav- 
ored to  supply  a  deficiency  in  the  University  work  by  giving  a  course 
in  Sanskrit  to  a  class  of  seven  in  the  first  semester,  and  three  in  the 
second. 

The  department  has  been  in  a  very  prosperous  condition  through- 
out the  year,  the  chief  difficulty  being  the  great  size  of  the  classes. 
Instruction  cannot  be  so  efiicient  where  thirty-five  or  forty  students 
have  to  be  taught  in  the  same  class,  and  only  the  skill  and  enthusiasm 
of  my  assistants  have  pre  vented  this  Irom  beinga  very  serious  drawback. 

EDWARD  L.  "WALTER. 


XIV.— FROM   THE    PROFESSOE    OF  GEOLOGY   AND 

PALJEONTOLOGY, 

Recalled  to  the  duties  of  a  Professor  in  the  University,  after  an 
absence  of  six  years,  I  entered  upon  my  work  with  zeal  and  confidence. 
Six  years  had  furnished  me  opportunity  for  observation  and  stady  in 
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the  nnivenities  and  museums  of  Europe,  and  I  resumed  with  zest  and 
delight  my  relations  with  Faculties  and  students  in  the  University  to 
which  I  have  now  devoted  twenty  of  the  best  years  of  my  life.  The 
renewal  of  this  relation,  however,  was  effected  after  the  students  had 
made  their  elections  for  the  year ;  and  this  circumstance,  I  have  no 
doubt,  limited  the  number  of  applications  for  the  entirely  optional 
Courses  which  I  was  enabled  to  offer  in  September  last. 

Experience  and  observation  having  convinced  me  that  students 
pursuing  studies  from  free  choice,  may  fairly  be  assumed  to  possess  suf- 
ficient zeal  and  appreciation  to  prompt  them  to  faithful  duty,  I  deter- 
mined, as  heretofore,  to  reduce  my  instruction  to  the  form  of  familiar 
lectures,  and  thus  devote  the  hour  spent  with  the  class  to  the  imparta- 
tion  of  positive  information  rather  than  to  quiz  or  drill.  This  method 
I  felt  to  be  further  sanctioned  by  the  comparative  maturity  of  students 
who  feel  moved  to  elect  from  the  class  of  studies  to  which  general 
geology  and  palseontology  belong.  With  younger  students,  and  in  all 
subjects  compulsorily  pursued,  there  must  be  many  needing  the  stim- 
ulus of  a  daily  quiz;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  time  spent  in  quizzing 
for  the  benefit  of  such,  is  comparatively  lost  to  students  of  the  requis- 
ite aptitude  and  of  adequate  industry.  In  any  event,  experience  has 
shown  that  the  method  pursued  is  the  way  to  success. 

Course  1,  organized  with  these  views,  was  intended  to  be  the  lead- 
ing or  principal  course  in  the  elements  of  general  geology.  It  was 
offered  to  students  without  special  preparation  in  geology.  It  proceed- 
ed systematically,  according  to  a  didactic  method,  over  the  successive 
chapters  of  terrestrial  history,  so  far  as  they  lie  within  the  domain  of 
observation  and  inductive  science.  Pauses  were  made  at  appropriate 
stages  of  the  Course,  to  offer  elementary  instruction  in  lithological, 
stratigraphical,  and  chemical  geology,  and  in  the  general  structure  and 
affinities  of  the  various  types  of  animals  and  plants  which  play 
important  roles  in  the  history  of  organization. 

As  an  aid  to  the  student  in  reviewing  the  discussions  of  the  class- 
room, and  in  attaining  to  a  systematized  intellectual  grasp  of  the  whole 
subject,  I  prepared  and  published  an  Analytical  Syllabus  of  the  science 
of  geology,  containing  references  to  sources  of  information.  The  ref- 
erences under  each  sub-division  lead  the  student,  first,  to  two  or  three 
standard  text-books,  and  then  to  other  well  known  and  accessible 
works,  and  finally,  in  many  cases,  to  the  less  accessible  original  author- 
ities. It  is  thus  intended  to  be  of  use  not  alone  to  the  student  of  the 
elements,  but  also  to  the  more  advanced  student  and  the  investigator. 
This  Course  occupied  two  hours  a  week  in  the  class-room,  and  was 
elected  by  thirty-four  students. 
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Supplementary  to  Conrse  1  was  Course  2,  the  aim  of  which  was 
threefold:  1.  To  review  the  subject  presented  in  the  other  Course,  stat- 
ing principles  in  new  language  and  different  lights,  offering  opportun- 
ity for  conversation  and  discussion,  and  often  extending  the  instruc- 
tion to  collateral  themes  which,  in  the  regular  lectures,  had  to  be 
omitted.  2.  The  introduction  of  a  limited  quiz,  intended  less  to  test 
the  knowledge  of  individual  students  than  to  indicate  the  points 
regarded  of  first  importance.  3.  To  afford  an  opportunity  of  review 
for  students  who  had  already  taken  one  or  more  Courses  in  geology, 
but  who  felt  that  their  acquirements  needed  greater  precision  and 
clearness.  Experience  showed  that  this  Course  was  gladly  sought,  and 
was  peculiarly  suited  to  meet  the  necessities  of  students.  It  occupied 
one  hour  a  week  in  the  class-room,  and  had  an  attendance  of  thirty- 
three. 

Course  3  was  devoted  to  elementary  palaeontology.  The  generali- 
ties of  palaeontology  were,  indeed,  presented  in  Course  1.  In  this 
Course  it  was  proposed  to  discuss  more  attentively  the  principal  types 
of  extinct  life,  and  show  their  relations  to  the  world  of  actual  life. 
Eozoon,  corals,  crinoids,  trilobites, chambered  shells,  brachiopods,  rep- 
tiles, and  mammals,  were  taken  up  in  succession :  and  finally,  several 
lectures  were  presented,  in  which  I  endeavored  to  explain  the  wider 
relations  of  the  numerous  facts  to  each  other  and  to  the  progress  of 
life  and  of  the  world.  These  generalizations  laid  a  broad  scientific 
foundation  of  facts  and  doctrines  on  which  to  build,  in  the  second 
semester,  some  theories  which  stand  yet,  somewhat  undefined,  in  the 
dim  light  of  speculation.  This  occupied  two  hours  a  week  in  the  class- 
room, and  was  elected  by  seven  students. 

I  provided  further  a  Course  in  advanced  palaeontology,  designated 
Course  4.  It  was  intended  for  students  already  acquainted  with  the 
elements  of  geology  and  palaeontology,  and  was  confined  to  thorough 
investigation  in  a  limited  field.  The  subject  taken  up  was  StromaiCH 
poridsBj  accessory  to  which  was  a  full  study  of  Eozocn,  the  oldest  known 
animal  form.  The  subject  was  prosecuted  by  the  aid  of  numerous 
actual  specimens,  microscopic  sections,  and  all  accessible  literature. 
The  student  was  required  both  to  describe  and  to  depict  every  feature 
of  interest,  whether  in  the  full-sized  specimen  or  in  microscopic  sec- 
tions. This  Course  occupied  the  student  ten  hours  a  week,  five  of 
which  were  in  the  presence  of  his  instructor.  There  was  only  one 
election  of  this  exacting  Course ;  but  I  shall  always  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  direction  to  the  most  advanced  study,  even  if  no  more 
than  one  student  develops  the  aspiration  for  it,  and  feels  willing  to 
undergo  the  requisite  toil. 
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In  the  second  semester,  Coarse  5  was  a  continuation  of  the  subject 
of  elementary  geology;  but  it  was  demoted  to  theories,  as  the  first 
Course  was  strictly  confined  to  facts  and  doctrines.  I  desired  to  keep 
the  theories  of  the  science  apart  from  the  positive  data  and  settled 
principles,  in  order  that  the  student  might  be  saved  from  the  some- 
what popular  error  of  conceiving  geological  science  as  a  mere  bundle 
of  changing  and  unsubstantial  speculations.  This  Course  afi^orded  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  internal  condition  of  the  earth,  cosmogony, 
comparative  geology,  mountain-making,  the  question  of  evolution,  and 
the  pre-historic  condition  and  antiquity  of  mankind.  The  Course 
could  only  be  taken  by  such  as  had  already  acquired  the  elements  of 
geology  and  palceontology.  The  student's  work  was  aided  by  Part  II. 
of  the  Analytical  Syllabus,  with  references  to  sources  of  information. 
The  two  portions  of  the  Syllabus  cover  115  octavo  pages,  and  contain 
not  less  than  6,000  references.  This  Course  occupied  one  hour  a  week, 
and  was  elected  by  twenty-nine  students. 

Course  6,  like  Course  2  of  the  first  semester,  was  intended  for  exam- 
ination, review,  amplification,  and  mutual  discussion.  The  subjects,  so 
full  of  living  interest  and  suggestion,  were  taken  up  by  the  students 
with  eagerness,  and  often  with  unexpected  discernment  and  good  judg- 
ment. The  Course  was  one  hour  weekly,  and  was  taken  by  twenty- 
three  students. 

Course  7,  like  Course  4,  was  a  continuation  of  advanced  palaeontol- 
ogy.  The  special  subject  was  brachiopods.  These  forms  were  studied 
in  the  anatomical  structure  both  of  the  shell  and  of  the  soft  parts,  their 
classification,  their  geological  history,  and  their  special  relations  to 
American  geology.  Two  students  prosecuted  the  study  of  microscopic 
structure  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  made  and  recorded  observations 
which  were  really  new  to  science.  Many  microscopic  drawings  were 
made,  illustrating,  in  some  cases,  points  not  hitherto  shown  in  any  pub- 
lished works.  The  Course  was  elected  by  three  students,  who  were 
required  to  devote  to  it  ten  hours  a  week,  five  of  which  were  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  instructor. 

The  chair  of  general  geology  and  palaeontology  covers  ground  from 
which  grow  some  of  the  most  fruitful  applications  of  science,  and  some 
of  the  most  momentous  questions  in  scientific  philosophy.  I  feel,  there- 
fore, a  profound  interest  in  giving  it  a  respectable  and  authoritative 
standing  among  the  other  important  chairs  of  the  University.  I  not 
only  hope  to  offer  the  most  effective  facilities  for  the  dissemination  of 
elementary  ideas ;  but  I  believe  the  best  interests  of  my  chair  and  of 
the  University  in  its  present  stage  of  development  require  very  especial 
efforts  to  foster  the  spirit  of  advanced  scholarship.    If  such  is  also  the 
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▼iew  of  th6  authorities,  I  shall  co-operate  with  them  sealonaly  and 
untiringly. 

ALEXANDER  WINCHELL. 


XV.— FROM  THE  PROFESSOR  OF  THE  SCIENCE  AND   THE 

ART  OF  TEACHING. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  my  work  during  the 
current  year. 

The  greater  part  of  my  time  has  been  spent  in  the  organization  of 
my  Courses,  in  doing  preliminary  and  preparatory  work. 

During  the  first  semester,  the  purpose  of  my  lectures  was  to  teach 
the  art  of  organizing,  governing,  and  supervising  public  schools,  and  to 
discuss  the  general  principles  of  school  management. 

During  the  second  semester,  it  was  my  aim  to  teach  the  principles 
that  underlie  the  art  of  inbtructing  and  governing,  and  to  discuss 
methods  and  systems  of  education. 

During  the  first  semester,  I  lectured  twice  a  week,  on  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays;  and  during  the  last  half  of  the  second  semester,!  had 
five  exercises  a  week,  four  on  Tuesdays  and  one  on  Thursdays. 

The  attendance  on  my  Courses  was  as  follows: 

Whole  number  of  pupils  in  Course  I 36 

Whole  number  of  pupils  in  Course  II 78 

Total  in  both  Courses... 114 

WILLIAM  H.  PAYNE. 


XVL—FROM  THE  ACTING  PROFESSOR  OF  PHYSICS. 

The  following  report  on  the  work  done  in  the  department  of 
Physics  during  the  year  1879-80  is  respectfully  submitted. 

During  the  year  eight  Courses  were  ofi'ered,  four  in  each  semester. 
In  the  first  semester  the  experimental  lectures  and  recitations  were 
continued  as  heretofore.  The  number  of  students  completing  the 
work  in  the  several  Courses  wa^^  as  follows: 

Two  lectures  and  one  recitation  a  week 47 

Two  lectures  and  three  recitations  a  week 43 

Total 90 

In  addition  two  new  Courses,  numbered  7  and  8,  were  ofiered.  As 
the  few  students  electing  the  former  of  these— Theoretical  Physics- 
were  not  prepared  for  a  mathematical  course,  special  reading  in  Uie 
library  was  assigned  them,  and  one  hour  a  week  was  spent  with  them 
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in  reviewing  the  work.  Conrse  8  in  Physical  Problems  wns  completed 
by  nine  stadents.    To  this  work  one  hour  a  week  was  given. 

Daring  the  second  semester  the  courses  in  the  Physical  Laboratory, 
3  and  4,  were  taken  by  fourteen  students,  seven  of  whom  spent  at  least 
two  houra,  five  days  a  week;  the  other  seven,  two  hoursi  three  days  a 
week;  of  these,  three  were  doing  advanced  work.  Two  or  three 
others  have  done  considerable  work,  but  have  not  yet  taken  their 
examinations.  The  short  course  in  Advanced  Acoustics  was  with- 
drawn as  it  was  elected  by  very  few  students.  The  Teachers'  Course 
was  given  as  heretofore.      | 

The  time  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  department  during  the  first 
semester  was:  For  lectures,  four  hours  a  week;  for  recitations,  ten 
hours;  for  the  preparation  of  lecture-experiments,  four  or  five  hours. 
Duiing  the  second  semester  I  directed  the  work  in  the  Physical  Iialv 
oratory  three  hours  daily,  and  gave  about  ten  lectures  to  the  Teachers' 
class. 

The  research  begun  by  a  post-graduate  student  during  the  preced- 
ing year  on  the  "Friction  of  Fluids"  was  continued  with  im- 
proved apparatus  of  his  own  devising  and  construction,  and  the  results 
were  embodied  in  a  thesis  presented  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  which 
he  received  at  the  last  commencement. 

Every  year  since  the  opening  of  the  laboratory  there  have  been 
advanced  students  in  attendance  on  the  work,  both  undergradnates 
and  post-graduates.  To  meet  the  needs  of  such  students,  and  to  bring 
our  equipment  to  the  point  where  a  comparison  with  sevehil  institu- 
tions in  the  Eastern  States  will  not  be  to  our  disadvantage,  a  liberal 
increase  in  the  supply  of  instruments  for  refined  measurement  and 
exact  research,  as  well  as  of  books  of  reference,  is  urgently  needed.  A 
good  beginning  has  been  made,  and  each  year  there  has  been  some 
increase  in  the  supply  of  apparatus,  but  very  much  more  remains  to 
be  done.  It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  work 
and  needs  of  this  department,  that  the  much -needed  increase  may 
come  soon.  CHARLES  K.  WEAD. 


XVIL—FROM  THE  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  BOTANY. 

I  present  the  following  report  of  work  done  in  the  department  of 
Botany  during  the  Academic  year  1870-80. 

Instruction  in  Botany  was  given  in  five  difi'erent  Courses  as  follows : 

1.    A  Conrse  in  Systematic  Botany,  consisting  of  daily  recitations, 

lectures,  and  analyses,  continning  from  the  spring  recess  to  the  end  of 

the  year.    In  this  Course  the  leading  facts  of  plant  morphology  as 

exhibited  in  the  higher  phanerogams  are  presented ;  and,  by  numer- 
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OU8  and  repeated  exercises  with  living  specimens  in  hand,  the  student 
is  taught  to  describe  accurately  and  to  analyze  indigenous  flowering 
plants.  This  Course,  given  by  myself,  was  pursued  by  a  class  of  fifty, 
chiefly  pharmacy  students,  with  several  from  the  literary  and  medical 
departments. 

2.  A  Course  in  Structural  Botany.  The  study  of  the  microscopical 
structure  of  plants  and  the  history  of  the  development  and  repro- 
duction of  typical  species,  was  pursued  by  a  class  of  twenty-four  during 
the  whole  of  the  second  semester.  The  class-room  work  was  under 
my  own  charge  and  consisted  of  two  lecture^  and  recitations  each  week. 
The  practical  work  was  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Stowell,  the  Micro- 
scopical Laboratory  being  open  for  this  work  from  8 :  15  to  12: 30  daily. 

3.  A  Course  for  advanced  students  in  Botany,  designed  for  those 
who  wish  to  pursue  special  investigations,  occupying  three  fifths  of  the 
second  semester  and  pursued  last  year  by  four  students.  This  class 
was  under  my  own  charge,  three  afternoons  each  week  being  devoted 
to  practical  work  in  the  herbarium . 

4.  A  Course  in  Cryptogamic  Botany,  extending  through  the  first 
semester,  in  which  the  study  of  fungi  occupies  most  of  the  time,  was 
elected  by  eight  students.  I  met  the  class  for  lectures  twice  a  week 
and  worked  with  them  in  the  microscopical  laboratory  from  2  to  5 
p.  H.  daily.  A  very  creditable  amount  of  original  work  in  the  way  of 
investigation  of  injurious  species  of  fungi  was  performed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  this  class. 

5.  A  Course  in  Pharmaceutical  Botany,  also  occupying  the  whole 
of  the  first  semester.  This  Course  is  taken  by  the  senior  pharmacy 
class,  but  is  also  elected  by  students  in  the  literary  department,  and 
was  pursued  last  year  by  a  class  of  thirty-two.  Mrs.  Stowell  had 
charge  of  the  practical  work  and  gave  instruction  in  the  Laboratory 
from  8:15  to  12:80  each  day,  besides  delivering  a  lecture  before  the 
class  once  each  week.  In  addition  to  this  I  met  them  twice  a  week  in 
the  class-room  for  recitations. 

In  addition  to  the  Courses  above  described  it  is  proposed  to  offer 
a  Course  for  the  study  of  the  principles  of  Forestry,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable, probably  in  the  second  semester  of  the  present  year. 

Work  in  the  herbarium  has  been  carried  oh  by  Miss  Allmendinger 
during  the  past  year  with  the  same  industry  and  accuracy  that  have 
always  been  characteristic  of  her  work.  The  labor  of  mounting  and 
arranging  the  specimens  has  been  carried  so  far  that  it  can  now  be 
substantially  completed  the  present  year  if  suitable  help  is  provided. 
The  botanical  collection  has  been  increased  by  the  presentation  of 
numerous  specimens  collected  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Steere  in  Brazil,  by  a  large 
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and  valuable  collection  of  fungi  secured  by  Professor  M.  W.  Harrington 
as  exchanges,  and  by  the  addition  of  various  donations  from  other 
BQurces. 

The  Microscopical  Laboratory  is  now  well  equipped  for  all  ordi- 
nary work  in  Structural  and  Pharmaceutical  Botany. 

There  is,  however,  an  imperative  need  of  a  few  better  olgectives 
than  have  yet  been  furnished  us.  One  of  our  post-graduate  students 
having  undertaken  the  study  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction,  it 
becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  him  with  a  suitable  immer- 
sion objective.  It  is  hoped  that  an  amount  not  to  exceed  one 
hundred  dollars  may  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose  by  the  Board  of 
Regents  at  their  next  meeting. 

I  append  a  tabular  statement  of  Courses,  number  of  students  pur- 
suing them,  and  hours  a  week  spent  by  the  instructors  in  the  class- 
room and  Microscopical  Laboratory. 


FIRST  SEMESTEB. 


No.  of  Students. 

Hours  a  week. 

Course. 

V.M.Spalding. 

^rs.  Stow  ell. 

1.  Cryptogamic  Botany 

2.  Phannacology  and  Stmctural 

Botany 

8 
32 

16 
2 

20 

SECOND  SEMESTER. 


No.  of  Students. 

Hours  a  week. 

Coarse. 

V.M.Spalding. 

Mrs.  Stowell. 

3.    Structural  Botany 

24 
4 

50 

2 
9 

5    • 
after  gprlngrecess 

4.  Special  Botanical  Inyestigatlon 

5.  Systematic  Botany 

2C» 

V.  M.  SPALDING. 


IL 


FROM   THE  DEAN  OF   THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE 

AND  SURGERY, 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the 
following  statementsrespecting  the  work  done  in,  and  the  needs  of,  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

The  attendance  during  the  past  year  has  been  greater  than  that  of 
the  preceding,  notwithstanding  the  lengthening  of  the  term  to  the 
full  college  year,  and  the  requirement  of  an  additional  year  of  college 
work,  or  the  attendance  at  the  college  of  three  years  of  nine  months 
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each.  Daring  the  year  the  usaal  amonnt  of  didactic  instmction  has 
been  given,  and  the  amonnt  of  teaching  and  labor  in  the  Hospital  and 
Clinical  Amphitheatre  has  greatly  increased. 

The  work  in  the  various  Laboratories — Chemical,  Anatomical  and 
Physiological  -has  been  vigorously  pursued,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
teaching  corps  have  been  present  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties. 

Besides  the  labor  performed  in  the  Department  of  Medicineand  Sur- 
gery, several  of  the  Faculty  have  given  instruction  in  the  Dental 
College,  delivering  special  though  short  courses  of  lectures  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  students  in  that  Department. 

The  increase  of  the  number  of  students  in  our  own  Depart- 
ment, and  the  presence  of  students  from  other  Departments  at  our 
lectures  have  greatly  embarrassed  the  Faculty,  and  seriously  incom- 
moded the  students  by  want  of  sufficient  seats  in  the  lecture  rooms, 
and  several  of  our  students  who  matriculated  have  left  because  they 
were  unable  to  procure  proper  places. 

The  division  of  the  class  which  we  are  now  endeavoring  to  effect 
will  diminish,  it  is  hoped,  the  crowding  in  the  lecture  rooms,  but 
will  greatly  increase  the  labor  of  the  Faculty — so  much  so  that, 
witliout  increase  of  assistance,  full  justice  cannot  be  done  to  students, 
especially  while  so  many  not  belonging  to  our  classes  are  crowded  into 
oui  rooms. 

The  repeated  presentation  of  claims  for  increased  expenditure  is 
by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  Faculty,  and  may  be  annoying  to  the 
Kegents ;  but  the  continued  expansion  of  thescience  and  the  art  which 
we  tench,  and  the  increased  number  of  students  seeking  our  instruc- 
tion, present  increased  needs  which  are  imperative,  and  force  us  to 
request  that  while,  the  number  of  students  now  taught  continues  an 
increase  of  assistance  be  afforded.  Our  lecturing  force  may  perhaps 
be  sufficient,  but  we  need  more  aid  in  questioning  or  drilling  on  tho 
subjects  of  the  lectures,  and  in  text-book  drill. 

In  most  of  Ihc  large  schools  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  special 
instruction  is  given  outside  of  the  Faculties,  for  which  additional,  and 
in  some  cases,  large  fees  are  charged.  As  but  few  students  are 
able  to  pay  these  fees  a  largo  majority  of  the  students  do  not 
secure  this  kind  of  teaching.  To  encourage  or  even  allow  this  system 
of  charging  is  contrary  to  our  policy  and  our  profession.  We  promise 
a  complete  medical  education,  at  a  low  rate  of  fees,  demanding  time, 
talent,  and  knowledge,  rather  than  monev,  and  we  are  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  more  personal  drill  and  recitation  from  books;  this 
cannot  be  had  with  bodies  of  several  hundred  together.    It  requires 
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division  into  sections  of  moderate  numbers;  and  this  work  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  Professors  to  do,  with  the  number  of  lectures  they  have  to 
give,  and  to  repeat  to  the  women  connected  with  the  Department. 

We  feel  the  more  confidence  in  calling  your  attention,  and  the 
attention  of  the  Regents  to  this  subject,  as  the  Faculty  of  our  sister 
Department  of  the  law  have  found  it  important  to  employ  an  able 
and  distinguished  member  of  their  profession  to  do  for  their  students 
this  kind  of  work. 

Our  Faculty  are  striving  to  make  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  a  model  of  its  kind,  and  more  work  in  this  direction  is  necessary 
for  the  purpose.  The  work  needed  to  bo  done  requires  ability  and 
experience  such  as  will  command  compensation.  The  compensation 
need  not  be  large,  but  it  should  be  such  as  to  secure  more  continued 
service  than  will  be  rendered  by  young  men  for  the  honor  of  having 
their  name  appear  in  the  Calendar. 

The  Hospital  requires  most  imperatively  a  greater  number  of  assist- 
ants, and  the  same  persons  Avho  render  skilled  assistance  there  might 
aid  in  teaching  students.  We  do  not  see  how  assistance  of  this  kind 
can  be  dispensed  with;  for  even  if  relieved  from  instructing  students 
in  other  Departments  it  would  be  impossible  for  members  of  the  Faculty 
to  perform  all  the  work  in  drill  and  recitations  required.  The  hospital 
and  clinical  work  has  so  largely  increased,  that  those  engaged  in  teach- 
ing the  practical  branches  are  now  devoting  so  large  a  share  of  their 
time  to  duties  in  the  Hospital  and  Clinical  Amphitheatre,  that  the 
work  of  reviewing  and  instructing  the  class  Jn  sections  cannot  be 
performed  by  them. 

The  plan  to  which  attention  has  been  called  on  former  occasions, 
of  interesting  the  State  directly  in  the  Hospital,  making  it  an  institu- 
tion for  receiving:  the  patients  from  the  State  School  at  Cold  water,  and 
from  the  different  counties,  patients  afflicted  with  diseases  which  can- 
not be  so  conveniently  treated  outside  of  a  hospital  supplied  with  all 
thf*  necessary  appliances,  and  in  the  charge  of  those  who  devote 
special  attention  to  particular  diseases,  has  been  received  with  much 
favor  in  different  quarters;  and  the  Faculty  again  express  their  wil- 
lingness to  undertake  the  additional  responsibility  and  labor  which  an 
enlargement  of  the  Hospital  and  the  receiving  of  that  class  of  patients 
would  involve.  We  do  not  doubt  it  would  be  a  mutter  of  economy  to 
the  State,  and  we  hope  it  would  be  the  moans  of  restoring  to  compara- 
tive health,  and  the  power  of  self-support,  some,  at  least,  who  would 
otherwise  require  the  continual  support  of  the  State. 

A.  B.  PALMER. 
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FROM  THE  DEAN  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LAW, 

The  Faculty  of  Law  in  reporting  upon  the  work  of  the  last  year 
have  only  to  report  general  prosperity  and  satisfactory  progress.  Un- 
fortunately, the  health  of  Professor  Wells  failed  before  the  beginning  of 
the  college  year,  and  it  became  necessary  to  secure  some  one  to  take 
his  place  while  his  disability  trontinued.  Our  former  associate,  Professor 
Charles  I.  Walker,  LL.  D.,  on  being  applied  to,  kindly  consented  to 
give  the  Department  the  benefit  of  his  services,  and  remained  with  us 
daring  the  year.  The  attendance  of  students  was  large,  being  in  all 
395,  of  whom  175  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  at  the  an- 
nual commencement  in  March. 

The  Tappan  Professor  gave  his  services  through  the  year  to  those 
students  who  were  not  applicants  for  a  degree.  For  the  more  thor- 
oui(h  instruction  of  those  students  it  was  found  necessary  to  divide 
them  into  two  sections;  but  this  was  only  because  of  their  great  num- 
ber, as  each  section  took  the  same  studies.  The  special  exercises  have 
consisted  in  systematic  instruction  in  the  rudimentary  elements  of 
the  law,  taking  as  text-books,  chiefly  the  Commentaries  of  Sir  William 
Blackstone  and  Chancellor  Kent.  Portions  of  these  works  are  regularly 
assigned  for  their  study,  and  critical  examinations  are  bad  upon  them 
by  way  of  recitations.  These  exercises,  moreover,  are  always  accom- 
panied with  such  oral  explanations  and  instruction  as  may  seem 
needful  to  a  full  comprehension  of  the  subject.  As  a  general  rule 
the  young  men  appreciate  the  importance  to  their  future  progress  and 
success  in  the  profession  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  the  law,  and  as  they  become  interested  in  these, 
devote  themselves  with  commendable  industry  and  zeal  to  acquiring 
a  mastery  of  them. 

The  Faculty  of  Law  deem  it  their  duty  to  press  upon  the  attention 
of  the  Regents,  at  this  time  more  than  ever  before,  their  special  wants 
and  necessities.  It  is  well  known  to  you,  as  it  is  to  others  connected 
with  the  University,  that  two  important  interests  have  long  suffered 
from  comparative  neglect  when  University  funds  were  being  appro- 
priated. One  of  these  is  the  University  Library,  which  has  now  for 
some  fifteen  years  been  imperfectly  accommodated  with  what  was  in- 
tended to  be,  and  should  have  been,  only  temporary  quarters,  in  the 
Law  Building.  No  one  better  than  yourself  can  explain  to  the  Re- 
gents how  inconvenient  this  has  been,  but  they  can  easily  see  for 
themselves  if  they  will  visit  the  room  at  almost  any  time  during  the 
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college  year.  As  the  number  of  students  who  are  pursuing  post-grad- 
uate courses  increases,  the  inconvenience  is  felt  much  more  severely, 
and  it  will  be  greater  and  greater  every  year. 

The  other  interest  is  that  of  the  Law  Department.  If  the  Univer- 
sity Library  were  removed  from  our  building,  we  should  have  not  a  foot 
of  space  in  it  which  would  not  be  needed  for  our  purposes.  Instruction 
suffers  now  for  want  of  room,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  subdivide 
our  classes  for  examinations,  as  they  need  to  be  subdivided.  The 
present  Law  Library  room  is  also  wholly  inadequate. 

The  Faculty  of  Law  have  witnessed  with  pleasure  and  without  a 
murmur  the  additional  accommodations  which  from  year  to  year  have 
been  provided  for  the  Medical  Schools,  and  the  School  of  Pharmacy, 
and  rejoice  in  those  schools  being  able,  by  the  aid  thereof,  to  do  full 
justice  to  all  who  come  for  instruction  therein.  They  have  not  been 
disposed  to  push  their  own  wants  to  the  detriment  of  the  schools 
named,  or  indeed  to  the  detriment  of  any  othpr  school,  or  of  any 
general  interest.  When  the  University  has  had  means,  their  invaria- 
ble desire  has  been  that  they  should  be  so  expended  as  best  to  sub- 
serve the  common  interest.  Their  disposition  in  this  regard  has 
probably  led  to  their  own  needs  being  sometimes  overlooked,  and  dis- 
criminated against,  and  this  has  seemed  especially  plain  to  them  dur- 
ing the  last  two  or  three  years. 

The  great  and  paramount  need  of  the  University  at  this  time,  in 
our  opinion,  is  better  accommodations  for  the  University  Library.  For 
this  purpose  a  building  specially  designed  for  the  Library  is  required. 
Its  erection  would  accommodate  and  advantage  every  professor  and 
every  student  in  every  school  of  the  University,  and  would  enable  the 
library  to  be  protected  and  increased.  But  its  erection  would  accom- 
date  the  Law  School  specially,  because  it  would  give  to  it  the  room  it 
imperatively  needs,  and  which  of  right  belongs  to  it.  It  cannot  be 
just  that  this  Department  should  any  longer  give  up  half  the  available 
space  in  its  building  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  other  schools, 
when  it  has  not  a  foot  to  spare,  and  is  suffering  for  the  want  of  the 
whole  building  for  its  exclusive  use. 

The  Faculty  most  respectfully  request  that  you  urge  this  great 
need  upon  the  attention  of  the  Regents.  You  can  remind  them  at  the 
same  time  of  a  fact  to  which  we  have  already  called  their  attention, 
that  within  our  present  limited  quarters  we  can  neither  increase  the 
number  of  our  books,  nor  protect  those  we  already  have. 

T.  M.  COOLEY. 
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IV. 
FROM  THE  DEAN  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY, 

The  number  of  students  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  during 
the  past  collegiate  year  has  been  eighty-one;  comprising  forty-seven 
in  the  work  of  the  first  year,  thirty-four  in  that  of  the  second  year, 
and  one  graduate.  The  number  completing  the  requirements  and 
receiving  the  degree  was  twenty-three.  For  the  past  six  years,  the 
average  annual  number  of  students  has  been  seventy-two,  and  the 
average  annual  number  of  graduates  has  been  twenty-four. 

An  advance  in  the  requirements  for  matriculation,  declared  in 
December,  1878,  has  just  now  taken  effect,  for  the  entering  class  of  the 
next  collegiate  year.  One  purpose  in  the  adoption  of  this  advance 
w^as  to  check  an  increase  in  numbers,  an  end  which  has  been  barely 
accomplished,  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  at  the  present  date  forty- 
nine  have  entered  for  the  work  of  the  first  year.  Of  these,  twenty- 
nine,  or  fifty-nine  per  cent,  were  admitted  upon  diplomas,  and  certifi- 
cates of  good  standing  in  collegiate  institutions. 

Regarding  the  professional  success  of  the  school,  good  evidence 
appears  in  the  station  and  employment  of  the  alumni,  as  registered  in 
the  alumni  list  of  the  Announcement  of  the  School  for  the  last 
year.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty  graduates,  not  including  those 
of  the  present  year,  sixty-seven  per  cent,  are  in  the  practice  of  phar- 
macy and  chemistry,  including  manufactures.  Twenty-one  per  cent, 
have  entered  the  profession  of  medicine.  Of  the  twenty-five  gradu- 
ates of  1 871),  twenty -one  were  engaged  in  the  practice  of  pharmacy  be- 
fore the  close  of  that  year,  and  three  had  entered  on  further  studies 
in  the  University.  The  services  of  our  graduates  are  most  in  demand 
in  houses  where  our  graduates  have  already  been  engaged,  and 
especially  for  the  duties  of  the  prescription ist.  Also,  several  of  the 
large&t  manufacturing  pharmacists  of  the  country  obtain  chemists  from 
this  school,  and  there  is  an  increasing  inquiry  for  our  graduates  to 
serve  as  analysts,  especially  for  the  detection  of  adulterations  in  arti- 
cles of  food. 

Of  the  last  graduating  class  forty-six  per  cent,  had  been  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  pharmacy  before  entering  their  college  work.  The 
remainder  enter  upon  the  vocation,  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  to  gain 
that  experience  obtained  only  in  actual  business,  and  having  the  good 
help  of  systematic  training  to  enlighten  the  duties  of  apprenticeship. 

The  accomplishment  of  original  work,  as  required  for  graduation, 
continues  to  be  an  object  of  earnest  interest  and  no  little  labor.  The 
thorough  search  of  authorities  and  memoirs  required  in  support  of 
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every  investigation,  is  much  more  difficult  to  obtain  of  the  student., 
than  is  tlie  faithful  execution  of  the  experimental  work.  To  bring 
about  more  completeness  in  the  search  of  authorities,  on  the  part  of  the 
students,  and  to  train  them  in  the  use  of  the  literature  of  their  pro- 
fession, bibliographical  subjects  were  assigned  to  three  members  of 
the  last  class.  Fair  results  were  obtained,  encouraging  us  to  persevere. 
One  of  the  theses  just  named,  an  index  to  the  Literature  of  the  Solan- 
aceous  Alkaloids,  of  one  hundred  manuscript  pages,  has  already  been 
obtained  in  copy  for  use  in  literary  work,  and  it  well  deserves  publi- 
cation. Of  the  experimental  investigations  of  the  last  graduating 
class,  papers  are  being  published  in  The  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy, 
Philadelphia;  The  American  Chemical  Journal^  Baltimore;  The  Journal 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  New  York;  New  Remedies,  New  York; 
The  Physician  and  Surgeon,  Ann  Arbor.  Especially  deservi  ng  of  mention 
is  a  full  and  careful  research  on  the  "Cinchonas  of  Commerce/'  with 
original  drawings  from  the  microscope,  to  appear  in  the  November  num- 
ber of  the  journal  first  above  named.  The  subject  of  the  assay  of  drugs 
containing  alkaloids  has  been  assigned  to  this  school  by  the  Committeo 
on  Revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  This  was  first  undertaken  in  1878, 
on  request  ofa  Committee  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
and  reports  sustained  by  the  work  of  four  of  our  students  were  pub- 
lished in  the  proceedings  of  that  year,  (pp.  806-838).  The  results  were 
embodied  and  extended  in  the  volume  of  the  American  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association's  report  on  the  Pharmacopcein,  in  1870,  and  were 
criticised  approvingly  by  the  English  journals,  and  published  in  full 
in  several  of  them.  Four  members  of  our  last  class  carried  out  trials 
of  methods  within  the  same  field,  and  the  reports  of  their  work  aro 
engaged  to  the  Committee  of  Revision,  and  nearly  ready  to  be  pub- 
lished. 

The  responsibility  undertaken  by  our  school,  in  contributing  to 
the  stock  of  learning  in  the  profession  to  which  it  belongs,  is  indicated 
by  a  computation  lately  made  by  a  member  of  the  class  of  1876,  who 
finds  that  about  forty-five  percent,  of  all  our  graduates  hare  done  work 
reported  in  the  chemical  journals  of  this  and  other  countries.  The 
greater  part  of  our  contributions,  for  several  years  past,  appear,  either 
in  full  or  in  brief,  in  the  pharmaceutical  year-books  of  England  and 
Germany.  Many  of  these  reports  are  of  brief  extent,  yet  they  serve 
to  give  our  students  a  constituency  in  the  body  of  learning  and  an  in- 
terest in  every  study.  Among  those  of  larger  import,  may  be  named 
a  new  Analysis  of  the  Lobelia  Inflata,  by  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1877,  prepared  by  him  for  The  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  of  London; 
the  discovery  of  a  third  alkaloid  in  Hydrastis,  by  a  member  of  the 
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clafis  of  1873,  continued  by  a  member  of  the  class  of  1875,  and  pub- 
lished throughout;  a  general  scheme  of  chemical  analysis  of  plants  by 
one  of  the  class  of  1876,  given  to  The  Chemical  Journal  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  last  year,  and  widely  republished;  and  analyses 
of  waters  before  and  after  household  filtration,  by  members  of  the 
classes  of  1877  and  1879,  published  in  The  Chemi/xU  New9,  Lonilon,  and 
in  the  report  of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health,  for  this  year. 
A  brief  method  for  the  analysis  of  soaps,  patiently  worked  out  in  our 
Laboratory  in  1874,  and  then  very  widely  circulated  in  the  publications, 
is  of  interest  to  us  as  being  the  first  contribution  of  an  alumnus  of  that 
year,  who  has  since  gained  decided  honors  in  the  societies  of  chemistry 
and  pharmacy  abroad,  now  holding  a  responsible  place  in  the  Faculty 
of  the  official  School  of  Pharmacy  in  England,  where  he  has  been  ac- 
tive in  original  research.  These  evidences  of  the  capability  of  our 
system  of  instruction,  under  the  advantages  generously  afforded  us 
by  the  University  and  the  State,  are  presented  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  friends  of  our  School.  Also,  they  attest  the  faithful  indus- 
try and  the  good  ability  of  the  teaching  force  which  the  University 
has  assigned  to  the  studies  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

A  schedule  of  the  chemical  laboratory  work  of  the  School  of 
Pharmacy  is  given,  with  the  extent  of  each  course  and  the  duties  of 
each  instructor,  in  the  accompanying  report  on  Applied  Chemistry.  A 
summary  of  the  other  required  studies  of  the  school,  including  the 
number  of  students,  the  hours  and  duration  of  each  study,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  duty  of  each  officer  of  instruction,  is  here  appended: 


1. 

2. 


8. 

4. 


6. 


6. 

7. 


General  Phannftcy.     Psof.  Prrscott.     Lectures  and  Recita- 
tions.   Students  in  first  year 

General  Chemistry.    Prof.  Lakgi.ky.    Lectures,  with  a  class 
in  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts.    Sta 

dents  of  the  first  year 

Systematic  Botany,    asst.  Prof.  Spalding.     Recitations  and 

Practical  Studies.    Students  in  first  year 

Pharmacelogy  and  Micro-Botany 

Lectures.    Asst.  Prof.  Spalding 

Lectures.    Mrs.  Stowell 

Laboratory  work.    Mrs.  Stowell 

Materia  Med  lea.     Students  in  second  year.     Lectures,  with 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Sui^ery.     Prof.  Froth- 

INGHAM 

Recitations.    Dr.  Vaughan -. 

Inorganic  Pharmacy.    Prof.  Prescott.    Students  of  the  sec- 
ond year.    Lectures 

Organic  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy.     Prof.  Prescott.     Stu- 
dents of  the  second  year.    Lectures. 


^ 


44 


42 

50 
82 


32 
32 

31 

71 


2  to  8 

8 

5 

2 
3 
8 

2 
2 

3 

6 


it 

is 


o 


22  weeks 


14  weeks 

12  weeks 
16 


20  weeks 
32  weeks 

16  weeks 

20  weeks 


*An  exercise  in  the  laboratory  requires  two  to  three  hours;  recitations  and  lec- 
turas  continue  one  hour. 
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Our  School  has  two  representatives,  one  from  the  alumni  and  one 
from  the  Faculty,  engaged  on  the  Committee  for  the  Decennial  Revis- 
ion of  "The  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,"  a  work  of  much  labor,  for 
the  common  service  of  pharmacy  and  medicine. 

We  would  not  fail  to  present,  through  the  President,  to  the  Re- 
gents of  the  University,  the  grateful  acknowledgements  of  every  stu* 
dent  and  officer  of  instruction  in  our  School,  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  Chemical  Laboratory.  Though  this  enlargement  has  been  more 
imperatively  demanded  for  the  larger  numbers  of  the  other  profes- 
sional departments  using  it,  surely  no  branch  of  the  University  will 
gain  more  upon  the  score  of  comfort  derived  from  the  additional  room, 

than  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

ALBERT  B.  PRESCOTT. 


V. 
FROM  THE  DEAN  OF  THE  HOMCEOPA  THIC  MEDICAL  COL- 
LEGE, 

In  behalf  of  the  Homoeopathic  College  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, I  transmit  herewith  a  synopsis  of  the  general  Educational  and 
Clinical  work  done  in  this  Department  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1880. 

Course  of  iNSTRUcmoN. — The  Course  of  Instruction  just  terminated 
has  been  more  satisfactory  to  both  Faculty  and  students,  than  that  of 
any  previous  session,  and  the  number  of  matriculates  has  increased 
over  that  of  any  preceding  year.  The  educational  course  has  been  more 
comprehensive  and  thorough  the  past  session  than  any  preceding 
term,  owing  to  our  recent  hospital  accommodations  and  more  extended 
clinical  facilities. 

Materia  Medica. — The  Chair  of  Materia  Medica  has  delivered  dur- 
ing the  term  72  lectures  exclusive  of  repetitions,  which  aggregate  144 
didactic  lectur'^s  for  the  session  of  nine  months. 

Theory  and  Practice. — The  Ctiair  of  Theory  and  Practice  has  given 
72  lectures  and  repetitions,  which  amount  to  144  delivered  during  the 
session;  these,  together  with  the  clinical  work  done  by  the  same  chair 
give  an  additional  72  hours.  As  an  addendum  to  this  chair.  Professor 
Wilson  has  given  20  didactic,  and  has  added  about  40  clinical,  lectures 
on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear,  making  a  total  of  about  250  lectures 
delivered  by  that  chair  during  the  session. 

The  Chair  op  Surgery. — The  work  of  this  chair  has  been  adapted  as 

far  as  possible  to  the  Graded  Course ;  one  half  of  ihe  term  has  been 

devoted  to  teaching  the  Principles  of  Surgery  and  Minor  Surgery;  the 

remainder  to  Operative  Surgery,  including  a  review  of  the  former, 

making  72  first  lectures,  which  with  the  seconds  give  the  total  of  144 
E 
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lectures ;  these,  with  the  clinical  work  twice  a  week  of  one  and  &  half 
hoars  each,  give  a  grand  total  of  252  clinical  and  didactic  lectures  dar- 
ing the  term. 

Gynaecological  and  Obstetbic  CnAin. — Since  the  appointment  of 
Professor  II.  C.  Allen  by  the  Faculty  to  I  ho  Chair  of  Diseases  of  Children^ 
Obstetrical  and  Oynacological  Difeascs,  created  by  the  Board  of  Regents  in 
March  last,  there  have  been  delivered  in  this  important  branch  of 
medicine  about  30  didactic  lectures,  exclusive  of  about  the  fame  num- 
ber of  clinical  hours  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  these  diseaseSy  making 
in  the  aggregate  a  total  of  GO  lectures  clinical  and  didactic  on  these 
signifirnnt  topics. 

Hospital  Work. — Since  the  opening  of  the  Ilospital  and  Amphi- 
theatre and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  number  of  patients,  the 
clinical  staff  have  had  their  labors  largely  multiplied.  The  uniform 
success  that  has  followed  their  ministrations,  promises  a  rich  harvest  of 
clinical  and  bedside  piactice  which  will  redound  largely  to  the  growth 
of  this  Department  of  the  University. 

TiiR  Therapeutics  of  Gynjecology  and  Obstetrics. — A  petition  was 
presented  to  tlie  Faculty  the  present  session  by  the  students  of  the 
Homcoopathic  College,  staling  that  they  were  deprived  of  instruction 
in  this  interesting  branch  of  practice,  and  were  consequently  unpre- 
pared to  enter  upon  the  active  duties  of  their  profession.  The  Board 
to  whom  this  subject  was  referred  promptly  created  a  chair  with  the 
view  of  having  tins  important  branch  properly  taught.  The  Faculty 
were  empowered  to  fill  tiiis  cliair,  without  compensation,  and  Dr.  H. 
C.  Alien,  of  Detroit,  was  appointed,  and  entered  upon  its  important 
duties  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  both  the  Faculty  and  students.  The 
ability  and  fidelity  which  he  brought  to  the  work  are  attested  partly 
by  the  summary  of  cliniral  and  hospital  cases  treated  by  him  since 
his  advent  to  the  chair.  The  Faculty  request  that  the  Board  will  make 
this  clinir  a  permanent  one  with  a  suitable  appropriation  for  its  main- 
tenance hereafter. 

Examinations. — The  Faculty,  with  the  idea  of  giving  extended  pub- 
licity to  the  thorough  teaching  that  has  marked  this  Department  of 
the  University  the  past  year,  and  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the 
important  6ubjec!s  gone  over  during  the  long  session  of  nine  months, 
have  instituted  a  plan  of  "Kvaminailon  rcvieusi'*  beginning  on  the  7th 
day  of  June  and  terminating  on  the  25lh  day  of  the  month,  by  tho 
Examining  Board.  The  plan  has  proved  so  valuable  and  acceptable 
to  the  students  who  have  participated  in  it,  that  it  is  proposed  here- 
arter  to  begin  sucli  reviews  on  tho  first  of  June  for  the  benefit  of  all 
tho  claA903  in  "the  graded  course  J' 
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The  Examikiko  Boaiid.— Tho  appointment  of  the  Board  of  Eicftm- 
icers  has  produced  a  good  effect  in  tin's,  that  it  has  separated  to  a 
certain  extent  the  teaching  and  examining  bodies,  and  has  given  an 
increased  vahie  to  the  Diploma  of  this  College,  so  as  to  make  it  sought 
after  by  those  students  of  medicine  who  prefer  a  tliorough  and  syste- 
matic course  of  instruction.  This,  with  the  long  term  and  the  graded 
course,  has  placed  this  College  at  the  very  front  of  Homoeopathic 
Schools  in  the  country,  and  we  believe  that  witli  a  united  and  zealous 
Faculty,  it  is  soon  destined  to  become  the  liest  patronised  school  in  the 
land. 

I  take  pleasure  in  attesting,  in  behalf  of  the  Faculty,  our  appreci- 
ation of  the  commendable  manner  in  which  the  Examining  Board 
has  performed  ils  functions,  and  the  earnestness  and  ability  with  which 
it  has  accomplished  the  work  allotted  to  it. 

The  Eckel  Museum. — In  consideration  of  a  long  personal  friendship 
with  the  occupant  of  the  Chair  of  Surgery  in  this  College,  J.  N.  Eckel, 
M.  D.,  of  San  Francisco,  California,  has  generously  donated  $50,  and  a 
like  sum  to  be  paid  annually,  to  m:  iatain  a  Museum  of  Anatomical  and 
Pathological  Specimens  for  the  solo  use  and  benefit  of  the  Ilomoso- 
pathic  College. 

Attexdanxb  Cards.— In  behair  of  the  Faculty,  I  request  that  the 
Board  will  take  some  action  touching  the  importance  of  giving  to  all 
our  class  who  attend  the  lt;ctures  in  the  department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  "attendance  cards*' showing  their  presence  at  such  lectures. 
This  is  the  rule  in  all  well  appointed  medical  schools,  and  the  absence 
of  it  works  injuriously  to  our  students,  in  this,  that  without  these 
cards  they  are  deprived  of  privileges  in  the  Canadian  school  that 
others  possessing  them  enjoy.  The  requirements  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Ontario,  the  rrgistration  bureau  that  regu- 
lates the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  in  the  Canadas,  require 
these  "attendance  certificates"  to  prove  the  qualifications  of  the  appli- 
cant for  a  license  to  practice  his  profession.  Until  such  an  arrangement 
is  entered  into  in  behalf  of  the  Homccopathic  College,  we  shall  bo 
deprived  of  the  patronage  of  all  such  students  from  the  Canadas  who 
desire  to  become  matriculates  of  the  Homccopathic  department  of  this 
University. 

I  trust  that  the  Board  will  grant  the  above  requests,  which  arc 
presented  solely  for  the  best  interests  and  future  welfare  of  this 
Collego. 

K  C.  FBANKLIN. 
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VI. 
FROM  THE  DEAN  OF  THE  GOLLEOE  OF  DENTAL  8UR0ERY. 

The  class  during  the  period  embraced  by  this  report,  numbered 
eighty-three,  thirty-four  of  whom  were  candidates  for  graduation. 

Attendance  upon  two  courses  of  instruction  is  required  for  gradu- 
ation. In  many  instances,  however,  three  courses  are  taken  instead  of 
two;  thus  making  the  work  easier  and  the  instruction  more  thorough. 

The  following  curriculum  has  been  arranged  with  .a  view  to  gra- 
ding the  classes,  and  to  accommodate  those  attending  two,  and  those 
attending  three,  years  : 

First  Year. — Anatomy,  Physiology,  Dissections,  General  Chemis- 
try, Prosthetic  Dentistry,  Physiological  Laboratory  (Histology). 

Second  Year. — Review  of  First  Year  Studies;  Clinical  Dentistry, 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Dentistry,  Pathology,  Materia  Medica,  Analy- 
tical  Chemistry,  Metallurgy  (Special).  \ 

Third  Year. — Theory  and  Practice  of  Dentistry,  Clinical  Dentis- 
try, Pathology,  Therapeutics,  Special  Surgery  (Oral),  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children. 

At  the  middle  of  the  second  year  the  student  may  be  admitted  to 
an  examination  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  General  Chemistry ,  and  Pros- 
thetic Dentistry.  This,  if  satisfactory,  will  be  regarded  as  final.  Prior 
to  this  he  must  make  two  or  more  satisfactory  practical  dentures,  and 
also  at  this  time  present  for  deposit  a  denture  that  shall  be  acceptable 
to  the  Faculty.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  in  addition  to  the 
above,  an  examination  shall  be  had  upon  the  principles  of  Pathology, 
Materia  Medica,  Histology,  and  Analytical  Chemistry.  During,  and  at 
the  end  of,  the  third  year,  examinations  shall  be  had  upon  the  remain- 
ing branches  of  the  course,  and  an  exhibition  of  such  tests  of  skill  and 
ability  as  the  Faculty  may  require. 

For  those  who  may  find  it  necessary  to  complete  their  course  in 
two  terms,  the  following  schedule  of  studies  has  been  prepared: 

First  Year. — Anatomy,  Physiology,  Dissections,  General  Chemis- 
try, Analytical  Chemistry,  Theory  and  Practice  of  I)entistry,  Pros- 
thetic Dentistry,  Principles  of  Surgery,  Materia  Medica,  Physiological 
Laboratory. 

Second  Year.— Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Dentistry,  Clinical  Dentistry,  Special  Surgery  (Oral),  Therapeu- 
tics, Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

Under  the  embarrassments  with  which  the  work  is  surrounded,  it 
has,  as  yet,  not  been  found  practicable  to  enter  fully  upon  the  work 
according  to  the  plan.  More  room  and  additional  teaching  force  are 
required. 
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The  dental  students  attend  almost  the  entire  course  of  the  regu- 
lar medical  instruction,  embracing  dissections,  chemistry, and  histology. 
In  addition  to  this  they  have  one  lecture  daily  on  operative  or  mechan- 
ical dentistry,  and  during  about  one-half  of  the  term  one  lecture  daily 
on  special  subjects. 

The  afternoon  of  each  day  is  devoted  to  work  in  the  clinical  and 
mechanical  branches.  The  work  in  the  clinical  room  is  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Watling,  assisted  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Billmeyer.  The 
room  for  this  work  has  a  capacity  for  twenty-five  students. 

The  Dental  Laboratory  is  in  charge  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Dorrance,  assist- 
ant and  demonstrator,  aided  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Morgan  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Hoyte. 
This  room  has  a  capacity  for  thirty-eight  students. 

During  about  half  the  term  from  fifteen  to  twenty  students  were 
distributed  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  the  Physiological  Laboratory, 
and  the  dissecting  rooms;  during  the  remainder  of  the  term  more 
room  was  greatly  needed.  The  best  interests  of  those  who  apply  for 
instruction  require  that  this  want  should  be  supplied. 

Another  urgent  need  is  the  appointment  of  a  Professor  of  Mechan- 
ical Dentistry,  with  a  thoroughly  competent  assistant.  Without  such 
aid  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  instruction  in  this  branch  as  thorough 
as  it  ought  to  be. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  students  of  this  Depart- 
ment remain  after  the  close  of  the  regular  term,  to  pursue  such  branches 
as  may  be  open  to  them,  it  is  here  suggested  that  the  interest  of  such 
would  be  promoted  if  provision  were  made  for  keeping  open  the  clin- 
ical and  mechanical  rooms  during  that  period.  Hitherto,  the  work  in 
these  rooms  has  ceased  at  the  close  of  the  regular  term  in  March. 
Such  provision  would  certainly  be  an  inducement  for  a  greater  number 
to  remain  and  at  the  same  time  would  afi'ord  them  greater  advantages 

The  service  of  one  Professor  with  a  good  assistant,  would  be  suffi- 
cient as  instructors  during  this  time.  Those  who  have  remained 
hitherto  have  regretted  that  the  advantages  which  such  an  arrangement 
would  afford,  were  not  offered. 

J.  TAFT. 


APPENDIX  D. 


The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Begente  sabmit  a  report 
for  fifkccn  months  to  bring  the  financial  year  of  the  University  to  agree 
with  the  Gnancial  year  of  the  State,  from  July  1, 1879,  to  September  30, 
18S0.  Also  an  estimate  of  the  probable  receipts  and  disbursements  for 
the  year  ending  September  30, 1881. 

RBCEIPTB. 

Balance  on  hand,  July  1, 1879 $  28,710.49 

Received  from  Slate  Treasurer ^ 

Interest  on  University  Fund 61,451.78 

State  Aid,  1-20  Mill  Tax ^  47,250.00 

Steam  Heating  Apparatus «  20,00000 

Museum  Building ^  40,000.00 

HomcBopnthic  Hospital G,500  00 

Homoeopathic  Medical  College 8,000.00 

Dental  College - 7,000.00 

Hospital 3,000  00 

General  Library 2,000.00 

IIomoQopat hie  Hospital  Equipment l,2r)0.00 

Matron's  House 1,000.00 

School  of  Mines  Equipment 500.00 

First  N.itiQ;ial  B.ink,  Interest  on  Treasurer's  A  cct.  1 ,608.95            y 

Insurance  on  University  Hall .,  904.31 

Duty  refunded  on  Obstetrics  Manikin 81.10 

Transfer  from  School  of  Minos  Equipment 249.07 

Students'  Fees,  Laboratory  Deposits,  etc 70,707.93 

Total  Receipts $293,103.66 

DISBUBSEMENTB. 

Paid  Warrants  for  Salaries  of  Officers : 
Professors  and  Employees $1^4,777.92 

Paid  on  Vouchers : 

Contingent  Expenses 72,408.70 

Museum  Building  (special) 39,022.88 

Steam  Heatisg  Apparatus  (special) ...•••••      19,898.01 
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HomoDopathic  Hospital  (special)...^ 6,500.00 

General  Library  (special) 3,860.80 

Homoeopathic  Medical  College  (special) 8,24-1.22 

Hospital  (special) 2,849.14 

Dental  College  (special) -       2,087.23 

Matron's  House  (special) 1,000.00 

Homoeopathic  Hospital  Equipment  (special) 75381 

School  of  Mines  Equipment  (special) 250.03 

Dental  College  Apparatus  (special) 121.20 

School  of  Mines 20,00 

Physiological  Laboratory  (special) 2.45 

Transferred  from  School  of  Minei  Equipment 

(special) 249.07 

Total  Disbursements $277,09042 

Balance  in  Treasury,  October  1, 1830 lli.0(J7.24 

200,103.00 

A  statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  General 
Expense  Account  and  several  special  funds  is  also  appended  and 
classified. 

GENERAL  FUND. 

Balance  on  h«nd,  July  1, 1879, S  12,505.44 

Keceived  from  State  Treasurer : 

Interest  on  University  Fund 51,451.78 

Stale  Aid,  1-20  Mill  Tax, 47,250.00 

Students'  Fees,  Laboratory  Deposits,  etc 70,707.93 

First  National  Bank  Acct.— Interest  on  Acct 1,008.95 

Insurance  Paid  on  University  Hall 904.34 

Duty  refunded  on  Obstetric  Manikin 31.10 

Transfer  from  School  of  Mines  Equipment 249.07 

Total  Receipts $190,708.01 

DISBUBSE3IENTS. 

Paid  Warrants,  Salaries  of  OflScers $105,037.17 

Paid  Vouchers  for  Contingent  Expenses 72,408.70 

Total  Disbursements $177,505.87 

Balance  on  hand,  October  1,  1830 ;. 13,202.74 

The  expenditures  on  Vouchers  for  Contingent  Expenses  are  classi- 
fied as  follows : 

Alterations  and  Repairs S    9,325.47 

Fuel  and  L'ghts 0,8i0.G0 

Grounds 019.20 

Postage ^  904.50 

Insuranco*.* 2^48.29 
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Engineering  ^Department 561.21 

General  Library 133.07 

Law  Library 604.17 

Medical  Library 512.36 

Advertising  Medical  Department .• 375.90 

Advertising  School  of  Pharmacy 214.26 

Museum  and  Microscopical  Laboratory 1,190.85 

Chemical  Laboratory 9,024.20 

Department  of  General  Chemistry 530.86 

Department  of  Physics 449.68 

Physiological  Laboratory 566.68 

Astronomical  Observatory 1,065,83 

Printing  Regents'  Proceedings,  Calendar,  and 

Commencement  Address 1,548.58 

Students'  Fees  refunded 1,629.00 

Triennial  Catalogue 93.00 

Portrait,  J.  D.  Pierce,  by  A.  Bradish 100.00 

Obstetrics,  Manikin,  Geo.  Tiemann  &  Co 155.00 

Special  Claim,  J.  C.  Watson 534.45 

Attorneys  and  Accountants 458.75 

Steam  Heating  Apparatus .  4,702.90 

Hospital  Amphitheatre 3,473.43 

Museum  Cases,  construction 5,065.53 

Carpenter  Shop  and  Machinery 3,124.94 

Laboratory  Enlargement 9,170.89 

Contingent  Fund 7,299.02 

$  72,468.70 

SPECIAL  PaNDS. 

HomoBopathic  Medical  College : 

Balance  in  Treasury,  July  1, 1879 $  3,014.71 

Received  from  State  Treasurer 8,000.00 

Total  Receipts $  11.014.71 

DISBUBSSMENTS. 

Paid  Warrants  for  Salaries $  6,450.00 

Paid  Vouchers  for  Expenses 3,244.22 

Total  Disbursements $    9,694.22 

Balance  in  Treasury,  October  1, 1880 1,320.49 

DBNTAL  COLLBOB. 

Received  from  State  Treasurer $  7,00000 

Total  Receipts %    7,000.00 
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DI8BUR8KMBMTS. 


Paid  Warrants  for  Salaries $    4,075.00 

Paid  Vouchers  for  Expenses 2,087.23 

Total  Disbursements $    6,162.23 

Balance  in  Treasury,  October  1, 1880 837.77 

DENTAL  COLLEOB  SALARIES. 

Balance  in  Treasury,  July  1, 1879 $       6OO1OO 

Paid  Warrants  for  Salaries 600.00 

DENTAL  COLLEGE  APPARATUS. 

Balance  in  Treasury,  Jnly  1, 1879 $       121.26 

Paid  Vouchers  for  Apparatus 121.26 

SCHOOL  OP  MINES. 

Balance  in  Treasury,  July  1,  1879 $    1,635.75 

Paid  Warrants  for  Salaries $    1,615.75 

Paid  Voucher  for  Expenses 20.00  $    1,635.75 

SCHOOL  OF  MINES  EQUIPMENT. 

Received  from  State  Treasurer $       500.00 

Paid  Vouchers  for  Expense S      250.93 

Transferred  to  General  Fund 249.07  $       500.00 

GENERAL  LIBRARY. 

Balance  in  Treasury,  July  1, 1879 $    1,850.80 

Beceived  from  State  Treasurer 2,000.00 

Total  Receipts $    3,850.80 

Paid  Vouchers  for  Expenses 3,850.80 

HOSPITAL. 

Balance  in  Treasury,  July  1, 1879 $    1,920.08 

Received  from  State  Treasurer 3,000.00 

Total  Receipts $    4,920.08 

Paid  Vouchers  for  Expenses 2,849.14 

Balance  in  Treasury,  October  1, 1880 2,070.94 

MUSEUM  BUILDING. 

Received  from  State  Treasurer 40,000.00 

Paid  Vouchers  on  same 39,022.88 

Balance  in  Treasury,  Oct  1, 1880 ^  977.12 

STEAM  HEATING  AFFABATUB. 

Received  from  State  Treasurer «  20,000.00 

Paid  Vouchers  on  same 19,898.01 

Balance  in  Treasury,  October  1, 1880 101.99 
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HOMCEOPATHIC  nOSPITAL. 

Received  from  State  Treasurer 6,500.00 

Paid  Vouchers  on  same 6,500.00 

HOMOSOPATHIC  HOSPITAL  EQUIPMENT. 

Received  from  State  Treasurer 1,250.00 

Paid  Vouchers  on  same 753.81 

Balance  in  Treasury,  October  1, 1880 ^  496.19 

aiatron's  house. 

Received  from  State  Treasurer 1,000.00 

Paid  Vouchers  on  same 1,000.00 

salary  of  professor  of  physics. 

Balance  in  Treasury,  July  1,  1879 1,400.00 

Paid  Warrants  for  Salary 1,400.00 

SALARY  OF  PROFESSOR  OF  GEOLOGY. 

Balance  in  Treasury,  July  1, 1879 1,000.00 

Paid  Warrants  for  Salary 1,000.00 

EXTENDED  TERM,  DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

Balance  in  Treasury,  July  1, 1879 2,250.00 

Paid  Warrants  for  Salaries 2,250.00 

EXTENDED  TERM,  HOMCEOPATHIC  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

Balance  in  Treasury,  July  1, 1879 1,975.00 

Paid  Warrants  for  Salaries 1,975.00 

physiological  laboratory. 

Balance  in  Treasury,  July  1,  1879 377.45 

Paid  Warrants  for  Salary $       375.00 

Paid  Vouchers  for  Expenses 2.45  377.45 

recapitulation, 

Bal.  in  Treasury,  Oct.  1, 1880,  in  General  Fund...  $  13,262.74 

Bal.  in  Treasury,  Oct.  1,  1880,  Homoe.  Med.  Col.  1,320.49 

Bal.  in  Treasury,  Oct.  1, 1880,  in  Dental  College,  837.77 

Bal.  in  Treasury,  Oct.  1, 1880,  in  Hospital 2,070.94 

Bal.  in  Treasury,  Oct.  1, 1880,  in  Steam  Heating,  101.99 

Bal.  in  Treasury,  Oct.  1, 1880,  in  Mus.  Building,  977.12 

Bal.  in  Treasury,  Oct.  1, 1880,  Horn.  Hos.  Equip.  490.19 

Total  Balance  in  Treasury 10,067.24 

•The  estimated  leceipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1881,  are  as  follo^vB: 

Balance  on  hand,  October  1, 1880..... $  19,007.24 

For  Interest  on  University  Fund 38,500.00 


